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PREFACE. 


For a very long time Switzerland was the only country in ' 
possessed a Guide-book worthy of the name. The excellent work of 3 
here alluded to, indeed deserves the highest praise; and it is upon 
foundation of the materials collected by him that every succeeding worifc 
of the same kind, on that country, has been laid. It is, however, volume 
nous, extending to four volumes : its arrangement and bulk fit it more jfinN 
theHibrar/ # than the pocket, or even the travelling -carriage; andd| 
a -1 French translation is unskilfully made, inconvenient to con 

and full of gross errors. In addition to this, the original work was writte|| 
more than forty years ago, and was not corrected at the time of the autho$a| 
death. In consequence of this, an<f owing to the great changes which kay$| 
been made in every part^of Switzerland since its publication, a portion^ 
the information is necessarily antiquated. The improvements of roads, Jj 
opening of new passes over the Alps, the establishment of steam-boats, $ 
the.increased facilities of locomotion, have given rise to a thoroughly difi 
system of travelling. Most valuable contributions to our stock of ' 
ledge, respecting the natural history, resources, &c., of Switzerland, 
been made since his time ; the geology of the country has assumed a tptal$|| 
different aspect ; and the ancient political forms are now scarcely recog* 
nised since the Revolutionary changes which occurred after 1830. > 

The Editor of the present work has great pleasure in acknowledging hid 
obligations to’Ebel, as well as to the later writers on the country, especially 
to the scientific researches of Agassiz, Hugi, and Studer, to the compila*? 
tions of Glutz Blotzheim and Bollman, and to the publication entitled 
* Gemalde der Schweitz.’ Nor is he less indebted to his own countrymen^ 
having found the greatest assistance from the accurate and interesting 
works of Brockedon * and Latrohe. t For his own part, he has hrotj^jtt^ 
to the task the. experience gained in four different visits to the country,ifti 
the course of which he left but a small portion of it unexplored. Notwifc&S 
standing this, he cannot speak of the Hand-book for Switzerland with less 
diffidence than he did of the volumes* relating to Germany which have 


* The Pusses of the Alps, » *ols. 4to. ; and Excursions among the Alp*, 
f The Alpenstock and The Pedestrian. 
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"preceded it ; and he must equally trust in the indulgence of his reader 
excuse numerous inaccuracies which no doubt pervade it. 

: He has however no hesitation in speaking of the merits of the sec 
section of this volume, relating to Savoy and Piedmont, which has t 
prepared by a friend and fellow-traveller, most intimately Acquainted v 
Hthose countries, which he has explored in almost every direction, anc 
'£nany different occasions. The. routes contained in it possess great inter 
from the want of other information respecting the country they trave 
from the extreme accuracy with which they are described, and from tl 
/feeing derived, not from books, but from personal knowledge. They T 
• probably he the means of throwing open to English travellers a reg 
vlittle visited hitherto, but possessing, from its romantic beauties, 
highest claim to attention. 

1838. 

The admirable work of Professor Forbes, * Travels through the !&! 
the most remarkable contribution to their history since that of De Saussv 
furnished the Editor with valuable information for the edition of 1846. 

, *** The present edition lias been very carefully revised, and correct 

j&s far as possible, down to the present time ; some new routes have b< 
added, and others have been re-written. 
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* m * The names of many places ore necessarily repeated in several Routes ; but to i 
reference, they are printed in Italics only in those Routes under which they t 
described* 

ROUTE PAGE ROUTE 

1 Basle to Berne, by the Miin- 23 Lucerne to Berne, by Sm 

ster. Thai ( Val Moutiers) miswald . . * 

and Bienne —Ascent of the 24 Soleure to Berne . 
Weissenstein . . . 1 25 The Bernese Oberland. 

2 Basle to Schaff hausen . . 8 Berne to Thun, Interlock 

3 Basle to Soleure, the Weisscn- Lauterbrunncn ; over the Wt 

stein , and Bienne, by Liesthal gem Alp to Grhdelwal 

and the Ober Hauenstein . 9 Ascent of the Faulhom ; o x 

4 Basle to Lucerne, by the the Scheideck to Meyringc 

Unter-Hauenstein, Olten, Aar - and by Brienz, back to Th 

burg, and Sempach . . 12 26 Lauterbrunnen to Kanders 

'5' Basle to Aarau, by the Staf- by the Passes of the Seefin 

V Jelegg ... . .14 lurca, and Diindengrat 

\ 0 Basle to Zurich, by Brugg , 27 Lauterbrunnen to Kanders 

the Baths of Schintznach, and by the Tscli ingel Glacier t 

Baden : Rly. Baden to Zurich 15 Gasteren Thai 
7 Schaff hausen to Constance , 19 27a Passage of the Strahleckfr 

V. 8 Schaff hausen to Zurich , by Grindelwald to the'Grims 

Fglisau . . . . 24 28 Pass of the Grimscl — M 

♦ 9 Zurich to Constance, by ringen to Ober Gestelen i 

Winterthur . , . . 27 Brieg .... 

10 Ziirich to St. Gall , . , 28 29 Pass of the Gries-— Ober G 

15 Ziirich to Berne, by Baden telen to Domo d’Ossola, 

and Lenzburg , . .28 the Val Fopmazza (Pomrr 

14 Zurich to Coire, by the lakes and Falls of the Tosa , 

i; of Zurich and Wallenstadt . 29 30 Pass of the Furca , from 

:>:1& Ziirich to Zug and Lucerne, Grimsel to Hospital, on 

by ffmjen and the Rigi . 34 St. Gothard, by the Gla 

16 Zurich to Lucerne , over the of the Rhone , 

: Albis . . . , . 35 31 Pass of the Surenen, ft 

Lucerne to Schwytz and Brun- Stanzstadt and Buochs 

nen, including the fall of the Altorf, by the convent 

Sf Possberg and the ascent of Fngelbcrg and the base 

; the Rigi . . . 40 the Titlis 

-18 The Lake of Lucerne, — ■ Lu- 32 Pass of the Susten — Meyrin 

, ; cerne to Miielen . . . 51 toWasen 

10 The Pass of the Bttinig.— 33 Pass of the Jock — Meyrir 
. Lucerne to Meyringen and m toEngelberg 

Brienz, by Atpnacht and Sartien 56 34 Pass of St, Gothard , — f 
$2 Xuceme to Berne, or Thun, Fluelen, on the Lake 

by the Entlebuch t . , y 61 Lucerne, to Belljinzona 
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Pay 9 of the Nufenen (Novena), 
from Obergestelen to Airolo 110 
Pass of the Gemini . — Thun to 
thjB Paths of Lmk (Louche), 
and to Leuk in the Vallais . 110 
Pass of the Itawyl. — Thun* or 
Interlachen*to Sion, or Sierre, 
crossing thGrimmi . .116 

Pass of the Sanetsch — Saanen 
. to Sion .... 118 
Thun to Vevay, by the Sim- 
menthal • Baths of Weissen- 
berg , Saanen , Chateau d'Oex, 
and Gruykres • footpath over 
the Pent de Jarnan . .119 

a Chateau d’Oex to Aigle, by 
the Val des Ormonds . . 122 

Berne to Lausanne, by PYey- 
burg ..... 123 
B**rne to J^ausanne, by Morat 
flj 1 Avenehes (Aventieum) . 127 
J* »f6 to Nenchdtcl . .129 

Bienne to Tcerdun and Lau- 
sanne, by the Lakes of Bienne . 
and Neuchdtel . . .131 

Neuchatel to La Chaux des 
Fonds and Lode . . .135 

Pontarlier (in . France) to 
Neuchatel, by Motiers Travers 136 
Yverdun to Geneva, by Orbe, 
with excursion to the Lac de 

Joux 138 

Dijon to Geneva . . .140 

The Lake of Geneva . .150 

Geneva to Martigny, by Lau- 
sanne, Vevay , Chilton , Bex, and 
St Maurice . . . .152 

Geneva to Martigny, by 
Thonon and Meillerie, along 
the south shore of the Lake * 
of Geneva . . . .163 

Bex to Sion, by les Piablerets 
and Col de Chevilte . .164 

Passage of the Simplon. — Mar- 
tigny to Milan, by Sion, JBjrieg , 
and Pomo d*Ossola . . 166 

Tourtemagne to Interlachen, 
by the Lotschthal and Kan- 
dersteg . . . . 177 

Aosta to Sion, by the Val- 
pelline and Cbl de Cotlon — 
Bvplena to Zermatt, by the 
Col d’Errin . . . . 180 

Constance to St Gaily by the 
Lake of Constance . . . 183 
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67 Constance or St. Gall to ^ 

Coire, by Rorschach, Rheineck, 
Ragatz,andthe Baths of Pf offers 1 86 

6 8 St. Gall to Altstetten and Coire 

by the Baths of Gate, Appen - 
zell, and the Pass or the 
Stoss , with excursions to the 
Weissbad, the Wildkirchlein , . 
and the Ffoch Sentis . . 194 

69 St. Gall to Rapperschwyl, 

on the Lake of Ziirich^ by 
Herisau and Ileinrichsbad . 197. 

71 Schaff hausen to Coire, by 

Toggenburg and Wildham . 198 

72 Wesen to Qlarus, the Baths of ■ 

Stachelberg, and the Panten- 
bruche. — Pass of the Klausen 
to Altorf .... 199 

73 Baths of Stachelberg to Bri- 

f els, in the Valley of the 
r order-Rhein, over the Kis- 

t eng rat 202 

74 Rapperschwyl to theRigi and ' 
to Schwytz, by Einsiedeln, 
with excursion to Morgarten 203;; 
75 Schwytz to Glarus, by the 

Muotta-thal, the Pass of the V . ,; - 
Pragel , and the Klonthal * 20$ j 
75a From Muotta to the Baths of 
Stachelberg in the Lintthal, 
by the Bisithal . . . 211 

76 Glarus to Coire, up the 

Semft-thal . . ... 24$ 

77 Coire to Audermatt on the 
St. Gothard, up the Valleyof- 
the Vordcr-Bhein, to Dissentis, 
and across the Oberulp . . 214 

78 Pass of the Lukmanier — Dis- 
sentis .to Olivone, in the Val 

Blegno 91t- 

79 Muotta to Altorf by the Pass 
of the Kinzig Culm . . 218; 

80 Amstiig to Dissentis by the 
Pass of the Kreuzli . . . 219 
80 a Dissentis to Airolo by the 

Uomo Pass . . . . 22 i; 

80b Spliigen to Ilanz by the Pass ..v, ^ 
of the Valserberg . -* 

80c Reich enau to Spliigen by the '■ J 
, Sn^pnthal and Pass of 
Lochliberg . . . ■ * 224 

81 *The Prettigau ; Mayenfeld to 

Fideris and Dates . > 22& 

8lACoire to Davos Plaz by the . % 
Pass of the Strela . . 225 

<*3 
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Tarasp in the Engadin, by 
the Fluela Pass . . . 227 

82 Pass of the Julier , from Coire 
up the Valiev of Oberhalb- 
stein, to the Baths of St Mo- 
ritz in the Engadine . . 228 

88 Coire to Ponte in the Enga- 
dine, by Weisscnstein and the 
Albula Pass .... 229 
84- The Engadine. — St. Moritz to 
Nauders, and the Pass of 
Pinstermunz . . . 230 

* 85 Pass of the Bernina, from 

Samaden, in the Enga- 

dine, to Tirano, in the 
Valteline, by Pontresina and 
Puschiavo .... 233 
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-ROUTE PAGE ROUTE PAO 

Arona, on Lago Maggiore, to d* Aosta, by Zermatt and the 

Varallo, in the Val Sesia . 264 Pass of the Mont Cervin . — 

102 Baveno to Varallo, by the Tour of Monte Rosa . . 26 

Labe of Orta and the Col de 107 From Turin to Aosta and Cor- 
Cohna ..... 267 mayeur. — The Val d' Aosta . 21 

* 103 Arona to Turin by Borrtagnano 269 108 Martigny to Aosta . — Pass of 

* 104 Varallo to Chatulon, in the the Great St Bernard , . 29 

Val d’Aosta, by the Passes 108 ASfc. Bernard to Cormayeur, 
of the Col de Val Dobbia , by the Col de Serena . . 30 

the Col de Ranzola , Gressonay , 109 St Branchier to Aosta, by the 

and Col de Jon, crossing the Valley of Baynes , the Gla- 

Vat de Jys and the Val ciers of Charmontane , the Col 

Challant . . . . 270 des Fenetres , and the Val 

104a Pass of the Turk — from Pellina . . . .30 

Alagna to Pestarena . • 273 110 Martigny to Cormayeur, by 

105 Vogogna, in Val d'OssoIa, to the Col de Foret . . 30 

Visp, in the Vallais, by the 111 Aosta to Ponte in Yal d*Orca , 

Val Anzasca , the Pass of the • by Cogne, FenStre de Coyne , 

Monte Moro , and the Valley the Col de Reale , and Val 

of Satts .... 274 Soama . . . .30 

"108 Visp to Ch&tillon , in the Val 112 Ponte to Villeneuve , by the 


o ( v^oire iu opiuyen, ujr mo 7 

Mala 2 

88 Pass of the Spldyen — from 

Spliigen to Chiavenna and 
the Lake of Como . . .2* 

89 Chiavenna to St. Moritz, and 

the source of ‘the Inn, by 
the Val Bregaglia and the 
Pass of the Maloya . . 2- 

90 Pass of the Bernardin. — Splii- 

gen to Bellinzona . . . 2- 

91 Bellinzona to Magadino and 

Locarno on the Lago Maygiore 2-' 
02 Bellinzona to Lugano and 
Como, by the Monte Cenere . 2C 
93 Luino, on the Lago Maggiore, 
to Menaggio, on the Lago d% 
Como , across the Lago Lugano 2C 
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Val d’Orca, detour to the 
\?ol de Galese , the Col de la 
Croic de Nivolet , and the 
Val Savaranche . . .314 

.13 Tvrogne to Bourn St. Maurice, 
in the Tarentaise , by the 
Val de Gfisanche and the 
Col du Mont . . . 318 

114 Cormayeu* '.oBourg St. Mau- 

rice, by the Pass of the 
Little St Bernard (Ascents 
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Belvedere) .... 320 
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11 5.v The Valley of Sixt . .337 
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.ie Col de la SeUjne . . 343 
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and Beaufort . . . 348 

120 Geneva to Chambery , by 

Annecy 349 

120a Geneva to Aiguebelle, on the 
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bery . . • . . . 354 

121 Geneva to Chambery, by 

JRumilly . . . .354 

122 Chambery to Lanslcbourg , by 

VHopital Conflans , Moutiers, 
Tigne8, and the Col d’Iseran 355 
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INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION. 


§ 1. PASSPORTS. 

A 'Traveller cannot reach Switzerland without a passport from a minister 
pf one or the other of the states of Europe (See Handbooks N. Germany 
iptd France) ; and though no Swiss passpoTt or vise is necessary for enter- 
ing Switzerland, and although a passport is seldom called for while he is in 
the country, yet he must be prepared to produce it whenever it is required. 
At the gates of Geneva, Hern, Lucerne, and perhaps in one or two other 
Capitals of the cantons, passports are demanded on entering. Persons pro- 
ceeding from Switzerland to Savoy or Piedmont, the Austrian states, or 
Bavaria, must have the signatures of the ministers of these countries 
Attached to their passports ; or they will not be allowed to pass across the 
frontier. The ministers accredited to the Swiss Confederation reside at 
Bern, or have their passport-offices there. Strangers, therefore, should 
take care to secure their visi as they pass through Bern. 


§ 2. MONEY. 

\ The coinage o { Switzerland, by a decree of the Diet of 1850, has been 
reduced to conformity with that of France. The current money is francs 
and centimes, and accounts are now kept in these, the old Swiss batz being 
no longer a legal tender. This new and uniform coinage for the whole of 
Switzerland is distinguished by the word Helvetia on the obverse. 

; The 36th Article of the New Constitution of the Swiss Confederation 
jl&$rees that the right of coining money possessed by.the different cantons 
^hall .Cease — that after the year 1851 all the various cantonal moneys shall 
$*e called in and re-coined. 

ft Previously to this salutary change there was hardly a country in Europe 
#iucli had so complicated a currency as Switzerland ; almost every canton 
had a coinage of its own, and those coins that were current in one canton 
Would not pass in the next. 

£ It is at present scarcely worth the traveller’s while to perplex himself with 
$be intricacies of obsolete Swiss coins. French Napoleons and francs , cur- 
all over Switzerland, are the best money he can take with him. In the 
tons of St. Gall, Appenzell, and Grisons, which border on Germany, 
Ad; where Bavarian florins' (*« 20 pence) and kreutzers occur, zwanzigers 
S ^4-kreutzer pieces) are very convenient coin, and will often go as far 
franc, in payment of fees, pour-boires, &c. 



l English sovereigns are taken at inns throughout Switzerland, at a value 
>f 25 francs. 

The Value of one or two old Swiss Coins . 

1 Swiss franc, containing 10 batz or 100 rappen — 1£ French franc 
(1 franc 48 cents.), = (nearly) Is. 2d. English. 

N.B. This distinction between the value of French and ;S wise francs 
should be particularly attended to. 

‘ 1 batz contains 10 rappen, and = 1 id. (nearly) English. 

Value of some Foreign Coins in old Swiss Currency . 

1 French Napoleon = 14 Swiss francs. 

1 French 5-franc piece = 35 batzen. 

1 French franc = (commonly) 7 batzen, or exactly 6 batzen 8 rapps. 

1 English shilling =» 9 batzen. 

1 English sovereign = 17 Swiss francs 4 batzen 6 rapps. 

1 Brabant dollar = 4 Swiss francs, or 40 batzen. 
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: french francs and centimes COMPARED WITH OLD SWISS FRANCS 
AND BATZEN. 


French Francs. 

Swiss Francs. 

1 Fr. of 10 Btz. 

1 Btz. of 10 Rapps. 

French Francs. 

Swiss Francs. 

X Fr. of 1,0 Btr. 

1 Btz. of 10 Rapps. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

11*. 

R. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

Bz. 

R. 

— 

5 

— 

0 

3 

14 

— 

9 

5 

2 

— 

10 

— 

0 

7 

15 

— 

10 

2 

0 

_ — 

15 

— 

1 

0 

16 

— 

10 

8 

8 

— 

20 

— 

1 

3 

17 

— 

11 

5 

6 

— 

25 

— 

1 

7 

18 



12 

2 

4 



30 

— 

2 

0 

19 

— . 

12 

9 

2 

. — 

35 

*— 

2 

3 

20 



13 

6 

0 

— 

40 

— 

2 

6 






— 

45 

— 

3 

0 

21 



14 

2 

8 






22 

— 

14 

9 

6 

— 

50 

— 

3 

3 

23 



15 

6 

4 

— 

55 

— 

3 

7 

24 

— 

16 

& 

2 . 

— 

60 

— 

4 

0 

25 

— 

i r> 

o 


— 

65 

— 

4 

3 

26 

— 

j 7 

6 

% 8 

— 

70 

— . 

' 4 

7 

27 

— 

18 

3 

6 

. — 

75 

— 

5 

0 

28 

— 

19 

0 

' 4 

— 

80 

— 

5 

4 

29 

— 

19 

7 

2 



85 

— 

5 

7 

30 

— 

20 

4 

0 

— 

90 

— 

’ 6 

1 






— 

95 

— 

6 

5 

35 

— 

23 

8 

0 






40 

— 

27 

2 

0 

1 

— . 

— 

6 

8 

45 

— 

.30 

6 ' 

0 

2 

— 

1 

3 

6 

50 

— 

34 

0 1 

0 

3 



2 

0 

4 

55 

— 

37 

4 

0 

4 

— 

2 

7 

2 

60 

— 

40 

8 

0 

5 



3 

4 

5 

65 

— 

44 

2 

0 

6 



4 

0 

8 

70 

— 

47 

6 

0 

7 



4 

7 

6 

75 

— 

51 

0 

0 

8 



5 

4 

4 

80 

— 

54 

4 

0 

9 

— ! 

6 

1 

2 


— 




10 

— ' 

6 

8 

0 

85 

— 

57 

8 

0 






90 

— 

61 

2 

0 

11 

— 

7 

4 

8 

95 

— 

64 

6 I 

0 

12 

— 

8 

1 

6 

100 

— 

68 

0 1 

0 

13 

— 

8 

8 

4 







$ 3. DISTANCES. 

The long existing perplexities and variations in the measures of distance; 
hid fair to be soon terminated in Switzerland* in consequence of recen 
enactments of the Swiss Diet. 

... In 1848 the New Federal Constitution decreed that the Swiss foot shoulc 
6onsist of 30 centimetres, or $ths of a French metre : — that 16,000 of thes 
feet should go to a Swiss league «■* 2 Eng. miles, 7 furlongs, 190 yards 
>4$00 metres, or 23^ Swiss leagues, to a degree. In the following routes 




§ 3. — DIST*AJSTCE& POSTlkO, ■ $$&k 

bon higluoads which have been measured, the Swiss leagues have been 
sTductd to Englisk miles at tke rate of 3 Eng. m. per league. 

Upon this authentic basis the measurement of distances on tke roads of 
Switzerland has been commenced, and upon some of them mile posts have 
jeen already erected. 

An official Post Office Directory ( Verzeickniss der Schweitzerisehen 
>ost Kurse) of the public conveyances, Distances , &c., between tke principal 
bwas of Switzerland has been published at Bern. See also the New Post 
Map of Switzerland published under direction of Gen. Dufour, Winterthur, 
;850. 

On byo roads and in mountainous districts, where the distances are not 
: ;k tuaijv .aeasureil, it is the tacit custom of the country to calculate dis- 
hhh'iX*? -.,.2 time taken in walking from place to place, and to apply the 
<rL’ -* i Jem to a space which can be traversed on foot in one hour. 
en^ cf the old Swiss league or stunde may be computed at 5278 
iT> — 3 Eng. m. 2 furlongs 53 yards. To make this measurement 
gr;k h he actual pace in walking, it is necessary to advance 288 
’ a ■ minute, or 1 French kilometre in 114 minutes. ; , 

; ii *’.itaiiccc along hye roads and mountain paths in* the following 
ouS\s i?ave4ccn calculated in Swiss hours (stunden) at the rate' of 3£ Eng. 

: . r&e Swiss hour. 

.t ue Swiss stunde, however, varies according to the nature of the ground^ 
n very steep ascents it docs not exceed 2 Eng. m. ; in lessor acclivities 2$ 
n., and in the mountains it is never more than 24 m. It has heen ascert- 
ained by an 'xperienced Alpine traveller, that to clear 2 Eng. m. an hour 
ip a steep mountain, requires very good walking. 

§ 5. MODES OF TRAVELLING IN SWITZERLAND. POSTING. / 

The means of travelling in Switzerland have been greatly improved and 
ncrcased within the last 20 years. The great roads are excellent, and 
hose jvev the Alps stupendous in addition. Upon almost all of them 
Liligeucos run ; and since 1823, when the first experiment with steam was 
Hade on the Lake of Geneva, every one of the large lakes is navigated. by 
team-boats. ?. 

Posting was scarcely known in any part of Switzerland before 1830* It 
s now introduced into the following cantons : — 

Aarau to Zurich (by Brugg), Schaffkausen, and B&le. 

Dale to Aarau — to Zurich, to Schaffhausen. 

Bern to Freiburg and Morat. 

Freiburg to Berne — to Lausanne. 

St. Gall to Frauenfeld, to Arbon, Bregcnz to Coire, to Utznaqh, to 
Ilarus. 

Geneva to Chamouny, to Chambery, to Lyons, to Nyon, and Lausanne 
—to St. Maurice by Tlionon along, the S. side of the Leman Lake. 

Glarus — Wesen or Lachen to Glarus and Staqhelberg. : rr ■ J 

Orisons — Coire to Bellinzona (by the Bernardin), to Ckiavenna (bytke 
fpliigen), to St, Gall, to Feldkirch, to Rorschacb. 

; Lugano to Milan, to Bellinzona, 

Neuch&tdto Yverdun and to Fontarlier. 
k Tmin — Lugano to bellinzona and Como. 
fThwrgovie. 
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* ITr^Flueten to Airolo over the St. Gothard, to Bellinzoua and Lugano. 

Fawd— Lausanne to Nyon, to St. Maurice, to Freiburg, to Geneva— 
¥v«rdun to Orbe — Nyon to Les Rousses. 

*• Vkdlais — St. Maurice to Lausanne and Geneva* to Domo d’Ossola (over 
Simplon), to Milan. 

t ,, The tariffs are not yet uniform, but, as far as can be ascertained, are as 
fellows * 

- Gantons Geneva, Vat id, Freyburg, and Vallais .—' Trxd tariff is the same 
4$ the old French tariff, viz. 1 fr. 50 centimes each horse per post, and 
75 c. to the postboy, usually increased to 1 fr. 50 c. or 2 fr. per post. The 
traveller with 4 horses need not take 2 postilions unless he wishes. 

Bern . — Posting was established by the Government in 1840, and after- 
wards suppressed ; but on tho Toad from Bern to Frey burg, the former 
^postmaster will always supply horses at the above rate. 

Canton Ticino (or Tessin). — 6 Fr. francs per post for a pair of horses. 
Jfrinkgeld to postilion, 1J fr. per post. Bolletone i fr. 

Schaff hausen . — The taxes or fixed charges are at the rate of 15 kr. each 
horse per post more than the Baden tariff. Thus, in Baden, the charge 
1 fl.*28 kr/; in Scbaffhausen, 1 fl. 43 kr. Postilion 20 Jtr. for each 
horse. * * 

■St. Gall — Tariff . — The post is 2 stunden each « 16,000 Swiss t>. The 
charge for each horse per post is 1 fl. 12 kr. (the florin of the value of 20 d.) 
The drink-money for the postilion is 12 or 15 kr. per post for 1 horse ; 
94 kr. for 2 horses, and 36 kr. for more horses. Rather, less than double 
tlfe tariff satisfies the postilion . 

v Tolls for roads and bridges are paid to the postmaster at each stage, who 
- generally presents the traveller witli a printed zettcl or ticket. — 0. D. 

[ Orisons . — The traveller should ask for a printed billet de post (cost 
Bkr.) on entering the Grisons. The tariff varies according to the price of 
'fflttas It may be reckoned at 1 fl. 52 kr. (Grisons) = 3 F. fr. 25 c. each 
> jtafte per post. 1 

' v The postilion receives per post, for 1 horse 30 G. kr., 2 horses 45 kr. ; 
3 or 4 horses, or more, 1 fl. each post. The rate of posting is good. The 
postilion’s drink-money is paid to the postmaster (though not included in 
his bill), hut it is usual to give the driver something independent at the 
end of the stage. 2 zwanzigers is porhaps more than enough, and will 
ififaite satisfy him.— 0. D. 

Generally, posting in Switzerland is far dearer than in Germany or 
jffely, and in fact approaches very near to the English charges, especially 
the tariff requires the traveller to take an extra horse. The remune- 
to the postilion, however, both by tariff and extra, is much less, in 
proportion to the price for the horses, than in Germany and Italy.* —C.D. 

§ 6. DILIGENCES— LUGGAGE. 

Diligences run daily between most of theTarge towns of Switzerland, 
over the chief passes of the Alps traversable by carriages, as the Mont 
jOenis, Simplon, St. Gbthard, Bemardin, and Spliigeh, and there are few 
fflfrtiage-roads in the country not traversed by them twice or thrice a week 
a* least 

^ They belong to the Federal Government, are* managed by person# 
^officially appointed, and are attached to the post-office, as in Ger- 
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n ^ % The places are numbered* and all baggage exceeding a certain 
xed weight is charged extra, ana often greatly increases the. expense® 
m mode of conveyance, which is one reason among many why travellers: 
boUid reduce their baggage to the smallest possible. compass. The public 
fouveyanqes are by no means so well organiaedas in Germany. On shine 
putes, particularly in going from one canton into another, passengersafb 
tometimes transferrld into another coach, and run the chance of waiting 
Several hour •*, for it, being set down in a remote spot to pass the interval as 
|hey may, and this not unfrequently in the middle of the night. 

| The conductor's fee is included in the fare, hut the postilion’s trinkgeld 
I paid separately by the. passengers in some parts of the country 5 in St. 
Jail, for instance, they expect from 6 to 9 kr. per stage. . - 

S Travellers in Switzerland will frequently be glad to avail themselves of 
fee public conveyances to forward their luggage from one place to another, 
While they ire making pedestrian excursions among the mountains. In 
rach cases, they have only to hook their packages at the coach-office, after 

e efully addressing them, and, in some cases, entering a specification of 
ir value in n. printed form. They will then reoeive a receipt, and the: 
irticle will *be forwarded and taken care of until reclaimed. The cost of - 
hu lags* however, is heavy. • : 5 

,ii making application for packages so consigned, as well as for letters at i 
fee post-office, the Englishman should present his name in writing, as ottf 
pronunciation is frequently unintelligible to foreigners, and without th}S 
precaution the applicant may be told that his luggage has not arriv^ 
jfchen in reality it is all the while lying in the depdt. The traveller may , 
|dso request to look over the packages in search of his own. 

§ 7. vorruRiER. — eohnkutscher. — chars-X-banc. 

Posting, exdfept along the routes mentioned already in p.xv., ceases at 
he Swiss frontier, and those who have been travelling post must therefore 
ingage a voiturier at the first Swiss town, with a suitable number of horses 
p draw their carriage. If it he light,, and the party small, two horses wife 
ufficc ; but the coachman must' then drive from the box; with a heavy 
damage, three or four horses must be taken, and the driver will riefo as 
postilion. The towps of Basie, SchafSieusep, Zurich, Bern, Thun, Vevayy 
tausanne, and Geneva are the head-quarters of the voituriers ; at all of them 
tli^e are many persons who keep job-horses for hire, and will either, con- 
duct; the traveller themselves, or send coachmen in their employ* . Al- 
most of the frontier towns return horses are to he met with, and the 
traveller may save some days of back-fare by availing himself of them* • 
Before making an engagement, it is prudent to consult the landlord # 
fee inn, or some other respectable inhabitant, to recommend a person 0^ 
approved character to be employed. As there are many very roguish-; 
voituriers, ready to take advantage of fee traveller on ail occasion^, 
ft recommendation will be a guarantee, to a certain extent,, for, gbod 
baviour. The landlord should he referred to apart, not in presence of the: 
coachman, nor,iadeed, with his cognizance. It is a bad main to int twfc 
ftU inferior person wife fee negotiation ; &e will most probably sell the tra* 

B ; to fee voiferier* and make .a jobber his own advantage* The most 
otis mode of jproeeeding is, to' discard all go-betweens and subordinafot ; 
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toinslst or teeing the principal, the owner of the horses, and to make tl 
bargain at once with him. Besides ascertaining that the voi tuner is 
respectable man, that his horses are good, and his carnage (when a carriaf 
is iwso required) is clean and stout, it is desirable in many cases that 1 
should speak French as well as German, and, in all, that he is acquainte 
TOth the roads to be traversed. The engagement should, in the fir; 
ittStance, not be made for any specific time, at least not fpr a long perio 
; until man and horses have been tried and have given satisfaction. It 
Better to take him on from day to day, holding out the prospect of h 
being continued if he behaves well. 

-Some persons engage a voi tuner for a certain sum, to perform a state 
journey in a fixed number of days ; a bad plan, since it ties down tl 
traveller to a prescribed route, without the power-of diverging, if he chooi 
to alter his plans, or of tarrying by the way. The employer should resen 
to himself the power of dismissing his voiturier as soon as he reaches 
post-road (see the map). 

The established charge throughout Switzerland, per diem, is 9 Fr. fran 
for each horse, and 1 Fr. franc per horse trinkgtld for the driver. This ii 
eludes the hire of a carriage when Granted. 

For this consideration the coachman keeps himself and hi & horses,* su 
plying fresh ones if his own fall ill or lame ; he ought also to pay all toll 
and the charge for leaders (vorspann) to drag the carriage up steep ascent 
These two last conditions, however, are not always acceded to, and the 
charges often fall upon the master. 

4 When the traveller has no servant of his own, the voiturier cleans tl 
carnage, greases the wheels, and assists in packing and unpacking tl 
baggage. 

;v The usual rate of travelling is from 10 to 15 leagues, 32 to 46 mil 
A-day, proceeding at the rate of about 5 miles an hour — 10 stunden a-cb 
should be guaranteed by the driver. It is necessary to halt in the midd 
of the day, about two hours, to rest the horses. On the days during whii 
a halt is made in a town or elsewhere, the charge is reduced one-half ; an 
should the traveller require the horses for a short drive of an hour or tv 
through the town, this should make no difference. 

'> Bach-Fare . — In addition to the daily charges while employed, t; 

; voiturier requires, if dismissed at a distance from his own home, to be pa 
back-fare for the number of days necessary to take him thither, Tl 
payment should be calculated at the rate of the longest day’s joume 

12 stunden (nearly 40 mV), which is not too much with an emp 

^irriage. At this rate, the back-fare to be paid between some of the pri 
bipat places in Switzerland would be nearly according to the number 
days set down in the following table : — 

„ , „ D»y» of Pay* c 

Basle to Borne, League*. Back* Fare. Leagn»«. Back- Fir 

hy Soleure .... 184 . Geneva to Berne . . . 28£ . 2 

. W the Munster Thai 22 j . 2 „ Coire . . . 76 .6 

Basle to Coire ... 41 .34 „ Neuchfctel . 22| . 2 

« Geneva . .44 . 34 „ SchafPhausen 54 . 4 

' Lausanne . 33$ . %k Soleure . . 33 . $ 

r f# Lucerne . . 19 . 1* „ Ziirfch . . 51* . 4 

4 „ Neueh&tel .t 22 .2 „ Lucerne . . 46 » £ 

f # Zfirich .. 16} • 14 | 
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*It ismotfe for the traveller’s advantage to take one set of horses through 
le jotfrney than to trust to the chance of engaging them from one town* 
> another — a method subject to delay and vexation from the uncertainty 
F finding them at all times, and from the manoeuvres of petty innkeepers, 
r lio will often pretend that none are to be had, and will throw every 
npetfiment in the way of his departure. Besides which, by such an 
rrangement, the employer must inevitably pay back-fare for every day, 
faereas, if he engage the same voiturier for a length of time, he may so 
rrange his tour, in a circle as it were, as to discharge him within one or 
vo days’ journey from his home, and thus considerably reduce the amount 
f the back-fare. It is sufficient to pay only half the usual drink-money 
the days reckoned as back-fare, i. e. half a franc per horse. 

It is advisable, before getting out, to have an agreement drawn up in 
Tiling, including the stipulations which have been recounted above. A 
iece of money, called in German daraufgeld , in Italian la caparra , is then 
iven by one of the contracting parties to the other, after which the bar- 
ain is held to be concluded. 

There are many excursions in Switzerland that are not to be made in & 
fra veiling carriage ; in such cases it mxfSt either wait for the traveller* or 
!>e sent round to meet him at an appointed spot. 

1 T‘ ^sfcem of vetturino travelling, with all its advantages and disad- 
fanUges, has been so fully explained in the Hand-book for North Ger- 
many, that it Is unnecessary to enter again into fuller details here than 
jtave been given above. 


CHARS-A-BANC. 

The cbm-a-banc, the national carriage of French Switzerland, may be 
Inscribed as the body of a gig, or a bench, as its name implies, placed 
tdeways upon four wheels, at a very little distance from the ground. It 
} surrounded by leather curtains made to draw, whence it has been com- 
pared to a four-post bedstead on wheels. There is a larger kind of char* 
hi which the benches are suspended by thongs, not springs, across a kind 
f long waggon, and are arranged one behind the other. The char-h-haafc 
9 a very strong and light vehicle, capable of carrying two persons, or 
hree at a pinch, and will go on roads where no other species of carriage 
ould venture. It is convenient, from being so low that one can jump m 
t alight without stopping the horse, while it is going on *, hut it is a very 
citing conveyance. Such a carriage is to be hired even in the smallsst 
Iwiss villages, and the usual charge , including the driver, is twelve 
French francs a day ; hut the charge will be doubled by back-fare if 
he driver cannot reach home the same night, after the time when hefs 
dismissed. 

In German Switzerland, one-horse caliches, or chaises, einspfinner ; are 
tniversalty used, instead of chars-h-banc, and may be hired at every ton* 
fhey hold comfortably 2 persons, and are furnished with a hood affording 
^lter from ram, while not shutting out the view. In front them is a 
card for the driver. They go at a rate^of 5 or 6 m. an hour, except on 
sry hilly roads. The fare is about 1 franc an English mile \ ana the 
fiver receives 1 fr. trink-geld for 8 or 10 ms.— With some few inter* 
iptions, the tour of all Switzerland, as far as car and carriage roads extend, 
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hfc be economically made by one or two persons in vehicles of this class 
> luggage may be attached behind on springs. 


§ 8. RAILWAYS. 

' The only railway entirely on Swiss ground is that from Baden to Zurich, 
% short line of 9 or 10 English miles. 


A fcAILWAY SYSTEM FOB SWITZERLAND. 

The Administration of Public Works in Switzerland is at present actively 
Occupied in establishing a complete system of railways, which will include 
to different cantons. They are to he laid down according to the following 
plan : —1st, a railway uniting Bale and the railways of the Rhine ; 2nd, a 
grand line to traverse the valley of Aar, following the course of the Limmat 
as far as Zurich, extending along one side of Lake Constance, and on the 
Other by Soleure to the Lake of Geneva ; 3rd, a union of that line with 
Lucerne, in order to connect it with the pass of Saint Gothard ; 4th, a line 
of transit along the south bank of Lake Constance, with a branch towards 
the lakes of Wallenstadt and of Zurich, as far as the centre pf the Grisons, 
whence it can be at a future period continued across the' Alps ; 5tli, a 
branch uniting Berne with the principal line ; 6th, some secondary lines 
fpr the use of the central populations, not near the principal lines of 
transit, and, in particular, Schaffhausen, Winterthur, Berne, and Thun. 
The whole net work of these lines presents an extent of 650 kilometres 
(570 miles English). The sum necessary for its construction is estimated 
at from 102 to 123 millions of francs. This project is to be submitted to 
the Federal Assembly. 


§ 9. GUIDES — PORTERS — CHAISES- A-P0RTETJR6. 

The services of a Guide are needful when the traveller is about to 
plunge into the recesses of the mountains on foot. He makes himself 
useful, not only in pointing out the way, but in acting as interpreter to 
those unacquainted with the language of the country, and also in re- 
lieving the traveller of the weight of his knapsack or travelling-bag. As 
a: general rule he may be said to be indispensable in ascending very lofty 
mountains, .in exploring glaciers, and in crossing the minor passes of the 
ftAlps, not traversed by highroads, but by mere bridle or foot paths, which, 
•tong .’rarely used, and in many places not distinctly marked, or con- 
Jjpmded with innumerable tracks or cattle, will often bewilder the ineoc- 
Y p&Mtced traveller not acquainted with the mountains. Nevertheless, 
travellers having a good knowledge of German, in addition to some expe- 
rience of mountain journeys, and provided with Keller's map; may cross 
^pme of these passes atone with impunity ; but there are others, such as* 
to- Bonhoflame, Col de Ferret, Mont Cervin, Monte Moro, Ramin, &c., 
whtaH no one would be justified in attempting without a guide. When 
Jtilow is threatening to fall, or after a snow-storm has covered the path 
tod obliterated the "footsteps of preceding travellers, a guide may be 
red in sitqa^ 0 ^ 3 where, under ordinary circumstances, his presence 
the dispensed with. 

&$$*&** by.profetdm are to be mot with in most parts of Switzerland ; 
ref Qhamouni (in Savoy), are deservedly renowned, being regularly 




U to their profession, although no longer examined as to character 
5 fitness before they are admitted into the fraternity, nor enrolled m 
merly under the control of a syndic appointed by the Sardinian Go* 
rnment. (Bte. 115.) In Switzerland guides abound at Interlachen 
d Thun, Lucerne, and all the other starting-points from which pedestrian* 
cundons are begun. Here, again, the traveller had better trust to the 
^keeper to recommend a fit person ; but it is advisable not to hire one fo* 
,ength of thru beforehand. He ought not to be too far advanced in years* 
The established rate of hire is 6 F. francs a-day ; hut, in addition to 
is, there will be a claim for money to return, if dismissed at a distance 
pn home, unless the employer find him a fresh master to take back. 

this sum the guide provides for himself, and is expected to discharge 
1 the duties of a domestic towards his employer. * 

For the most part, the guides may be said to be obliging, intelligent, 

Jd hard-working men. Few who have employed them cannot bear test!* 
bny to their coolness, intrepidity, and tact, in moments of danger — in 
p difficult pass, in the midst of the snow-storm, or among the gaping 
ifts of the glaciers. It is in such situations that their knowledge of the 
>un tains, th^ir experience of the weather, their strong arm and steady; 
)t, v fully appreciated. The traveller should always follow the guide 
c < mg glaciers, and, in going over tracts covered with snow, should 
pw iiim to choose what his experience teaches to be the safest path. In 
Ugerous situations the guide advances a-head, with cautious step, 
unding with his pole beforehand as in a sea beset with shoals. 

A little civility and familiarity on the part of the employer — the offer of 
jfigar from the traveller s own case, or a glass of brandy from his private" 
isle — will raiely be thrown away; on the conti ary, it is likely to pro-’ 
ice assiduity and communicativeness on the part of the guide. Many of 
ism are fine and. athletic men, and to carry for 8 or 10 hours a-day, and 
$ a distance of 25 or 30 m., a load of 30 or 40 lbs. weight is made light 
"by them. 

Some travellers content themselves with Keller’s excellent map to guide 
om, and employ a mere porter to carry their baggage for them. Such Bt* 
an is paid less than the professional guides ; 3 or 4 fr. a-day will suffice 
£ them ; others are satisfied with taking a guide only to cross the motftt* 

S 3, from one valley into another, where, as before observed, they are^ 
ly indispensable. Those who travel in chars or on horseback will finch 
|t the driver, or the man who accompanies the horse, will usually serve as , 
jhide, and render unnecessary the employment of any other person ifi that? 
parity. The men who go with the horses to bring them back expect af 
pnemain. At Chamouni, however, the guides must be hired distinct 5 * 
,)m, the mules. Let it be observed that, when the travelling party 
tides ladies, a guide is required to. attend on each, during a mountain 
nursion, to ‘lead down the horses? where the path is steep, and to le^d 
eir arms to the fairs travellers, when the exigences of the case r&glftW' 
icm to dismount and proceed on foot** f 

Even the aged pr invalid female is by no means debarred the pleasure, 
L taking a part in difficult mountain expeditions. Those who are to$ 
ttfi either to walk or ride, may be carried over % he mountains i**ii 
| Qwe-^-porteurs” Tragsesse^Ital. Portaniina)* which Is nothing 

h, .than a chair, carried in the manner of a sedan, upon poles, by t#eg 
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bearers ; two extra bearers must be taken to relieve in turn, and every man 
expects 6 fr. per diem, and 3 fr. return-money for the days required to 
reach home. 

§ 10. HORSES AND MULES. 

Previous to 1800, or even later, until Napoleon commenced the magnifi- 
cent carriage-roads over the Alps, which will assist in jmmortalismg his 
name, the only mode of conveying either passengers or goods across them 
was on the back of horses or mules. Even now, upon all the minor passes, 
almost the entire traffic is carried on l>y means of them. In other instances, 
where the beauties of scenery attract an influx of strangers, mules are kept 
for their conveyance, even where they are not required for the transport of 
merchandise. 

The customary hire of a horse or mule throughout Switzerland, gene- 
rally fixed by a printed tariff, amounts to 9 fr, a-day, including the man 
who takes care of it ; at Chamouni it is G fr., hut there a guide must also 
be taken. Back-fare must be paid if the animals are dismissed at a distance 
from home, and at so late an hour of the day that they cannot return be- 
fore night. , 

The ponies that are used in the Bernese Oberland, on the lligi, aud in 
'other parts* uf Switzerland, are clever animals, that will carry you up and 
down ascents perfectly impracticable to horses unused to the mountains ; 
but they are far distanced by the mules of Chamouni and other parts of 
Savoy. Their sagacity, strength, and sureness of foot are really wonder- 
ful. The paths which they ascend or descend with ease are steeper than 
any staircase, sometimes with ledges of rock, 2 or 3 ft. high, instead of 
steps. Sometimes they are covered with broken fragments, between which 
the beasts must pick their w ay, at the risk of breaking their legs ; at others 
they traverse a narrow ledge of the mountain, with an abyss on one side 
and a wall of rock on the other ; and here the mule invariably walks on 
the very verge of the precipice — a habit derived from the animal’s being 
accustomed to carry large packages of merchandise, which, if allowed to 
strike against the rock un one side, would destroy the mule’s balance, and 
jostle him ovcrlx>ard. In such dangerous passes the caution of the animal 
is very remarkable ; be needs no rein to guide him, but will pick his own 
way, and find out the best path far better than his rider can direct him ; 
and, in such circumstances, it is safer to lei the reins hang loose, and trust 
entirely to his sagacity, than to perplex him by checking him with the 
curb, at a moment when, by confusing the animal, there will be risk of his 
losing his footing, and perhaps tumbling headlong. 

It is interesting to observe ^he patient animal, on reaching dangerous 
ground, smelling with his nose down like a dog, and trying the surface 
with his foot, before he will advance a step, as the poet has accurately 
described him : — 

44 Shunning the loose stone on the precipice — 

Snorting suspicion— while*wUh sight, smell, touch, 

Trying, detecting, where the surface smiled ; 

And with deliberate courage, sliding down, 

Where, in his sledge, the Laplander hath turn’d 
With looks aghast. —Mogen* 
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§ 11 . SWISS INNS. 

Switzerland is well provided with inns ; and those of the large towns, 
such as the Three Crowns, at Vevay ; the liaur, at Zurich ; Gibbon, at 
Lausanne ; Schweizer Hof, at Lucerne ; the Ecu andCouronne, at Geneva; 
the Bellevue, at Thun ; the Three Kings, at Basle — yield, in extent and good 
management, tojio hotels in Great Britain, France, or Germany. The great 
annual influx of strangers into the country is of the same importance to 
Switzerland that some additional branch of industry or commerce would be, 
and renders the profession of host most lucrative. Many of the Swiss 
innkeepers are very wealthy ; it is not imconqgpn to And an individual in 
this capacity who is magistrate, and it constantly happens that they arc 
persons of such influence in their canton or commune that it is difficult 
to obtain redress against them for an injury or act of insolence, owing either 
to the interest they possess with the courts, or to their being absolutely 
them R' Ives the justices. 

T approach to one of the first-rate hotels in the large, towns, in the 
height of summer, exhibits rather a characteristic spectacle. The street 
before it is usually filled with several rows of vehicles of all sorts, from the 
dirty and rickety calcche of the German voituricr, to the neat chariot of 
the English peer, and the less elegant, but equally imposing, equipage of 
the Russian prince. Before the doorway is invariably grouped a crowd of 
loitering servants and couriers, of all nations and languages, and two or 
three knots of postilions and coachmen on the look-out for employment. 
During the height of the season, should the traveller arrive late in the 
evening, the chances are against his being admitted, unless lie have sent 
or written beforehand to secure rooms. This object may sometimes be 
elfected by means of a fee to a courier of another party about to set out at 
an earlier hour. 

Couriers, voituriers, guides, ^nd boatmen arc apt sometimes to sell their 
emploj r ers to the innkeepers for a gratuity, so that travellers should not 
always implicitly follow the recommendations of such persons regarding 
inns ; and it is hoped that the list of inns, drawn up with much care, and 
given in this book, will render the traveller in future more independent of 
their recommendations. The innkeepers hitherto have been very much at 
the mercy of this class of persons, who invariably fare sumptuously and 
certainly not at their own Expense. It not nnfrequently happens that 
the attendance which ought to be bestowed on the master is showered upon 
his menials. Whenever a new inn is started, it is almost invariably by 
the lavish distribution of high gratuities to coachmen, couriers and the 
like, and by pampering them with the best fare, that the landlord endea- 
vours to fill his house, to the prejudice both of the comfort and the purse of 
their masters. With few exceptions, therefore (which are specified in the 
following pages), the writer has generally found himself best off in the old 
established houses. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that the wants, tastes, and habits 
of the English are more carefully and successfully studied in the Swiss 
inns than even in those of Germany. At most of the large inns, in addi- 
tion to the 1 o’clock dinner, there is a late table-d’hote dinner at 4 or 5 
o’clock, expressly for the English ; Mid the luxury of tea may always be 
had tolerably good. Several wealthy innkeepers have even gone so far as 
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to build English chapels for their guests, as an inducement to Ei: 
travellers to pass the Sunday with them. Cleanliness is to he mA 
almost everywhere, until you reach the S. slopes of the Alps am 
approach to Italy. In canton Bern, in particular, the inns, even i 
small and remote villages, are patterns of neatness, such as even fasti 
travellers may he contented with. Still in many instances, even in 
class inns, the houses are deficient in proper drainage and want of ve: 
tioh, and the passages and staircases are unwholesome and offensive 
had smells. Care should 1x5 taken to impress on the landlords hov 
gristing and intolerable to English ideas such a nuisance is. There 
•excuse for it ; as it may he^fcsily corrected. Tne hotels o» the Trois 
At Basle, Ecu at Geneva, and the Trois Couronnes at Yevay, are credi 
exceptions, free from this reproach of filthiness am 1 bad odours. 

TIIE SWISS CONFEDERATION OF INF KEEPERS. 

A convention, which may properly be termed “a combination for ec. 
ing the largest possible sum of money from travellers” was made in 184 
some Swiss innkeepers, professedly for the benefit of travellers, but 
tically for their own. It is a tariff, or “ prix courant,” of uniform chs 
in which such items as a footbath, a night-lamp, Ac., are charged separc 
and a uniform rate of a franc a-head per night for the service of the he 
added to the bill. To this there can he no reasonable ground of obje 
in large and expensive inns, admirably served by a numerous coi 
domestics, such as the Baur at Zurich, the Believue at Thun, an 
Bergues at Geneva (three of the associated hotels) : hut the traveller 
real ground of surprise and complaint, when he discovers that the Pro 
tean measure of the “ prix courant ” is extended to every third and lb 
rate hotel whose owner chooses to join the association, and that at J 
Tavannes , and Orsieres he is to be forced to pay exactly as in the first- 
inns already mentioned, “ e. g to he charged 2 fr. for a had breakfast 
bedroom, where the Salle is unbearable.” So preposterous an arrange 
for the “ sake of uniformity ”is universally complained of both by Ei: 
and foreign travellers, who see in it only an attempt of the inferior t 
. innkeepers to tyrannise over the traveller, who already thought hi] 
taxed sufficiently — a purpose thinly veiled in the very unmeaning 
gramme of the ends and objects of the association, which is suspend 
bad French and worse English from the walls of the hotels. The 
keepers of Geneva and Lausanne have, with one exception, refuse 
countenance the scheme. The only mode by which English traveller 
repress this injustice is in every case by preferring hotels which bav 
joined the association ; but several of its members have already withd 
irom it. A charge which may be very just in a large town becomes 
posterous in a small village, where the price of provisions is one-thi 
one-half less, and there is no equality of accommodations. 

List of Charges of the League of Swiss Innkeepers. , 

• . Fr. i 

Te& or coffee, morning or evening, with bread, blitter, and honey 

(eggs and meat charged separately) , • . . . 1 

Ditto in private, each person charged extra • • . . 0 

DSjeftner a la fourchette (table d’l&te) „ • ... . 2 
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TabL J’hotc at 1, with vin ordinaire ...... 

Ditto ditto, at 5 ...... ... 

Dinner in private (commands a l’avance dans la salle a manger) • 
Servants, dirn .T or supper, 1 fr. 50 c. ; breakfast or tea, 1 fr. 

Bougie ........... 

Demi-bougie .......... 

Lampe de nuifc 

Bain de pied, chaud ou froid . . • . 

Washing a carriage, 3 to 4 fr. 

Gtt'U'ing ditto, 1 to 1 fr. 50 c. 

Servants (service de I’liotel), par jour par personne • 

From large families, who make some stay, so mifth is not expected. 


Fr. fr. e. 

3 9 

4 0 
6 0 

1 0 
0 50 
0 50 
0 50 


1 9 


Liu o, -m huts whose keepers joined the League . 


An rau, Pont Neuf. Sau< 

Aarb’M'g, Conronnc. 

La Clef: 

Ail, Aigle. 

Baden, Lion d’Or, Balance. 

Bale, Trois ]2ois, Cigogne, Sauvage, 
Couronne. 

Beresol, H. du Simplon. 

Berne, Faucon, Couronne. 

**ex. 

, Trois Couronnes, Poste. 

! k' r ~, de VilL, Cheva’ Plano. 
o : . «, .’oix Blanche. 
t";; 1 vnu, Lion d’Or. 

Freijiipg, H. de Zaeliringe, H. des 
M erciers. 

Frit k, Ange d*Or. 

Geneva, Bergues. 

: Ilospental, Muller. 

ntcrla hen, Belvedere, Casino, H. 

d’Interlachen. 

Lenzburg, Lion Blanc. 

Liddes, rUnion. 

Louche (Leuk), H. de France, Belle- 
vue, H. des Alpes, Maison Blanche. 


Lucerne, Cigne, Balances, Cheval 
Blanc. 

Martigny, Cigne, Tour, Poste. 
Meyringen, Keichenbach Bains. 
Neuchatel, Faucon, Alpes. ** 

Orsidres, H. des Alpes, H. St. Ber* 
nard. 

Ragatz, Hof. 

Rigi, Culm. 

Rorschach, Couronne. / 

Schaff hausen, H. Weber, Couronne. 
Sion, Croix Blanche, Lion d’Or. 
Soleure, Couronne. 

Stein, Aigle. 

St. Gallen, Broohet. 

St. Maurice, 1’ Union. 

Tavannes, Couronne. „ 

Thun, Bellevue, Freihof. 

Tourtemagne, Soleil, Poste, Lion* 
d’Or. 

Wadensweil, Couronne. 

Zofingen, Cheval Blanc. * .■ 

Zug, Cerf. 

Zurich, H. Baur, Couronne, du Laci 
Bellevue, Epee* 


The practice, now becoming general, of the waiter rushing into your* 
room before you and lighting the wax candles without consulting you* 
should be resisted. If a- traveller proposes sitting up some hours, her 
may not object to this ; but it is very different when,, at 10 or 11 o’clock^ 
you retire to bed, to sleep , and the infliction of a charge for wax candies* 
uuder such eireumst&noes, can be looked on only as an imposition. ! £ 
“ It is intolerable to be forced to pay 2 fr. for burning 2 stearine candle* 
for an hour, and they deliberately light half-burned ones, as. if the tra- 
veller were not at least entitled to entire candles.” — G. C„ 

The following list of usual Charges wjll serve to guidetravellers, and 
may protect them from extortion and imposition on the part of those 
innkeepers or couriers who may be disposed to take advantage of them. 
Couriers have hitherto been too often in th^ Ipuabit of expecting a per'; 
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centage on the innkeeper’s bills, besides being lodged and fed gratis, 
that is to say, at their master’s expense, who of course, in the end, must 
"pay for these perquisites. By promulgating a statement of fair prices, 

" the Editor is assured by correspondents, that he has contributed to put 
4pwn this very unjustifiable practice on the part of many of the couriers, 
-While it deprives the landlord of all excuse for adding to his proper charges. 
It will render the innkeeper independent of these gentry, .instead of being 
liable to malicious slanders, calculated to injure or ruin his house, in case 
he offend them by opposing their unjust exactions. 

‘ . The usual Charges are, for dinner at the early table-d’hote — 3 Fr. fr. 
*=* 20 batz. Later ditto, 4 ^r. fr. 

Dinner, in private, 6 fr. per head for 1 or 2 persons, at the more expen- 
sive inns ; and from 3 to 4 fr. per head for a party at smaller inns. . 

Beds, 1£ to 2 fr. =* 10 to 13 batz. 

Breakfast or tea, 1^ fr., with lioney and bread and butter ; 1 J to 2 fr. 
mm 10 to 14 batz, with eggs or cold meat. 

To this is added, in most of the larger inns, a charge of 1 fr. for a wax 
candle, to swell the bill ; hut this ought always to be resisted unless the 
guest prefers wax candles to tallow. * 

The charges for Booms vary according to their situation on the lower 
floors, and the views they command ; but the best suite of apartments, in 
first-rate inns, ought not to exceed 4 fr. a-day for a sitting-room or 
salon, and 3 fr. for each bed. Tho Salles-h-manger in the larger Swiss 
inns are handsome, clean, and airy apartments. Smoking is not allowed 
in them, and in consequence of this, and of a higher charge being made 
for meals in private rooms, many more persons take break last, tea, and 
supper than in the German inns, and the society is more select, and may 
be enjoyed in comfort. 

A party of 3 or 4 persons staying a week or more, even in a first-rate 
hotel, ought not to pay more than 8 fr. each, board and lodging, including 
servants, per diem. English travellers halting at an Inn about mid-day 
to rest their horses, if there he no table-d’hote at 12 or 1, should order a 
dejeuner a la fourcliette (gabel friihstuck) for which they will be charged 
14 or 2 fr. per head. If they order dinner , they will be charged 3 or 4 fr. 
for the very same food. 

Hire of a carriage with 2 horses, per diem, 18 fr. Ditto, for halt a 
day, 10 fr. Washing a carriage and greasing tho wheels, 3 to 5 fr., ac- 
cording to its size. 

It must be remembered that two sets qf charges are generally, and often 
most untairly, made — one for natives, or Germans, and another for the 
English ; on the principle that the latter have both longer purses and 
more numerous wants, and are more difficult to serve. 

The servants are remunerated nearly as in Germany ; 1 fr. a-day is 
ample from each person lor the whole household, including the cleaning 
of clothes, boots and shoes. 

It is often remarked by the English that the Germans pay very little to 
the servants at inns ; but they should bear in mind how much less trouble 
the Germans give, and how slight the attendance which they require, 
generally speaking* 

French is almost invariably spoken at the inns, even in the German 
cantons, except in remote parts, as in the side valleys of the Grisons, 
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evcrthcless, the German language is a very valuable acquisition to the ■* 
avellef. 

Swiss inns have, in general, the reputation of being expensive, and the ' 
nkeepers of being extortionate. A recent journey through the greater 
irt of the country has scarcely afforded an instance of either ; but, where 
ich cases have occurred, notice has been taken of them in the following 
iges. At minor. and remote inns, manoeuvres are sometimes resorted to 
>r the purpose of detaining the guests. 

Among the mountains, the traveller may obtain, in perfection, the 
nail alpine Trout , which are of great excellence ; sometimes, also, 
lamois veniso. . which, by the way, is far inferior to park venison; 
ild strawberries are very abundant, and, with a copious admixture of 
dicious cream, — the sjgple commodity of the Alps, — are by no means 
> be despised. 

Those who enter a Swiss inn, tired, hot, and thirsty, after a long walk 
* dusty ride, may ask for a bottle of “ limonade gaze use,” under which 
ame they will recognise a drink nearly resembling ginger-beer, but with 
>ore acidity, and, when good, very refreshing. It supplies here the place 
" hock and Seltzer-water on the Rhine. 

The best Swiss wine* are those of Neuchatel and Vaud ; such as they 
re procured at inns, they merit no great praise. An effervescing sweet 
ardiiian wine (yin d’Ast) > is common, and maybe resorted to for a 
ham'**' 

totes of Information, which ought to be hung up, by Innkeepers , on the 
Walls of every Coffee-room for Travellers. 

44 Prices of all Articles supplied by the Hotel. Meals — Table-d’hote — 
Vines — Baths— Carriages, Ac. 

“ Public Conveyances. Mails— their Time of Starting — Price to various 
laces — Time of Arrival —Diligences, ditto — Steam-boats, ditto — Other 
hats, ditto — Printed Papers of Steam-packets to England and down the 
diine — Fiacres. 4 

“ There ought to be hung up on the walls a Map of the town, if there 
5 one — Map of the adjacent country — Map of the kingdom. A Directory 
f the town, if published, should always he kept in the coffee-room. 

4 Distinct compartments on the walls should be secured for different 
rertisements, afficlies , Ac. In large cities, lists of theatres and operas. 
ery hotel ought to have in the hall, or where the keys are kept, a large 
ird with the numbers of .eaoh apartment, and a space opposite in which 
i name of the occupier is written. The best hotels have this, and it is a 
y great convenience to enable travellers to discover their friends. A 
>k is of little use, because it is never kept up to the time. 

* If the card of the hotel has printed on its reverse a small map of the 
m, with a dark spot for the hotel, it is extremely useful. 

‘ Several hotels, on the Rhine and elsewhere, have charged a single 
veller (who supped in the coffee-room and slept one night) a franc for 
x candies: This is not to be admitted, unless ho have a private sitting- 
>m. I have never paid it, finding it immediately withdrawn on remon- 
ance. 11 travellers will not remonstrate, they will be compelled to pay 
>n the plea of custom. 

14 It is the interest of every hotel-keeper to supply his guests with 
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information relative to the modes of leaving him : this Tenders their return 
more probable.” — C. £.* 

} 12. — DIRECTIONS FOR TRAVELLERS, AND REQUISITES FOR A JOURNEY 
IN SWITZERLAND-— GUIDES. 

The best season for travelling among the Alps is the months of July, 
August, and September, in which may, perhaps, be included the last half 
of June. The higher Alpine passes are scarcely clear of snow before the 
second week of June; and before the middle of October, snow almost 
invariably falls on the high Alps : and though the weather is often still 
serene, the nights draw in* so fast as to curtail, inconveniently, the day's 
journey. During the long days, one may get over a great deal of ground. 
The judicious traveller will economise the dayli^t by rising, and setting 
forth as soon after sunrise as possible. In September the days are hot 
(not too hot for hard walking), the nights cold. The glaciers at that 
season begin to ojien their crevasses very widely, and if snow should fall it 
is apt to conceal their extent, to the danger of those traversing them. 

The average daily expense of living at the best inns in Switzerland will 
vary between 8 Fr, fr. and 10 fr. a-day, excluding all change for convey- 
ances, horses, and guides. The pedestrian who, with Keller in his pocket, 
can dispense with a guide, may travel in the remoter valleys of Switzer- 
land at the rate of 5 to 7 fr. a-day, provided he knows German and 
French. The German students, who understand the art of travelling 
economically, always proceed in a party, and usually send on one of their 
number a-liead, to their intended night-quarters, to make terms with the 
innkeeper. There is this advantage in travelling with a party, that num- 
bers. are more welcomed at an inn and better attended to than a solitary 
individual ; on the other hand, when inns are full, few stand a better 
chance than many. All arrangements for the hire of carriages, horses, or 
guides, should be concluded over-night: he that waits till the morning 
will generally find either the conveyances engaged by others, or the prioe 
demanded for them increased, and, at alt events, his departure delayed. 

Saussure recommends those who are inexperienced in Alpine travelling 
to accustom themselves for some time before they set out to look down 
from heights and over precipices, so that, when they really enter upon a 
dangerous path, the eye may be familiarised with the depths of the abyss 
and the aspect of danger, and the head relieved from the vertigo which 
the sudden sight of a precipice is otherwise apt to produce. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat the caution against “ drinking cold 
water ” or cold milk, when heated ; but the guides, and natives accus- 
tomed to mountain travelling, never drink before resting ; exercise* after- 
wards will render the draught harmless. 

It is tiresome and unprofitable in the extreme to walk along a high 
road over a. flat and monotonous country, where conveyances are to be 
bad, and there is a oarriage-road : here it is best to ride ; the cost of a con- 
veyance is counterbalanced by the economy of time. 

fr • “Every steamer or other boat ought to have hung up in it the tariff of prices. This is 
% Mrely omitted (except on the Lake or Geneva), and when omitted, travellers always suppose 
tbfry are charged higher th;m the natives. Steam-bouts ought also to be tarnished with 
•printed lists of the time of starting of maila and diligences from the points at which they 
•top. * 
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In crossing one of the minor passes of the Alps — those not traversed 
y carrlhge-ronds, but merely by foot or bridle paths — a guide should 
[ways be taken, as, in the upper part of the valleys, such paths almost 
ivariably disappear, and become confounded with the foot-tracks of the 
it tie. This rule should especially be observed when the pass tcrrrii- 
ttos in snow or glacier. It is also advisable to eschew short cuts, remem- 
ning the old proyerb of “ the longest way round.” 

After he middle of June, when the season for travelling in Switzerland 
jgins, little danger is to be feared from avalanche «, except immediately 
ter snow-storms, which constantly occur among the high Alps, even in 
ie height of sv miner. The precautions to be adopted in crossing spots 
eposed to avalanches are stated in § 18. 

it is rash to attempt Jp cross a glacier without a guide, and he should 
ways be allowed to take the lead, and the traveller follow his footsteps, 
lie few instances of fatal accidents occurring to strangers among the Alps 
ise from their either not taking a guide with them, or neglecting to follow 
s advice. In the same way, in traversing Swiss lakes , notorious for their 
idden storms, implicit reliance should he placed on the advice of the boat- 
en, and no attempt should V made to induce them to launch their boats 
hen they foresee danger. 

Avoid, sedulously, stopping for the night near the embouchure of a river, 
here it empties itself into a lake. The morasses and flat land, created 
r th ' « posits of the river, are the hotbeds of malaria, and inevitably teem 
ith disease. To stop in such situations for the night will probably be 
flowed by a fever ; and it is even dangerous to sleep in a boat or carriage 
crossing such districts. Should, however, any accident compel the 
avelier to take up his night-quarters in such a spot,, let him choose the 
ghest house in the village, and the uppermost room m the house ; the 
alaria does not rise above a certain height ; and let him close carefully 
e windows. Jt is, however,, far better to walk on all night, should there 
i no other means of advancing ©r avoiding a spot so situated, than to run 
e risk. Such morasses are most dangerous in spring and autumn. 

Signs of the Weather among the Mountains . — When, in the evening, the 
ind descends the valley, it is usually a sign of fine weather ; the contrary 
hen it ascends. The same may be said of the march of the clouds at all 
mes of the day. 

When the roar of the torrent and the knell of the church-bell reach the 
-r, at one time loud and clear, at another indistinct and apparently dis- 
nt, it is a warning of rain. 

If, when the clouds clear off, after several days of rain, the mountain- 
ps appear white with fresh snow, steady, fine weather will almost 
variably follow. 

It is a bad sign when the outline of the distant mountain-peaks appears* 
vrticularly sharp and defined — cut out, as it were, against the horizon. 

To cure blistered Feet . — Rub the feet at going to bed with spirits, mixed 
ith tallow, dropped from a candle into the palm of the hand ; on the 
flowing morning no blister will exist. The spirits seem to possess the, 
waling power, the tallow serving only to •keep the skin soft and pliant,, 
his is Captain Cochrane’s advice, and this remedy was used by him on; 
s v Pedestrian Tour.” To prevent the feet blistering, it is a good plan to . 
ap the inside of the stocking before setting out. 
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descent may be arrested by the others ; iron crampons for the fejt — the 
surface of the glacier, though soft in the middle of the day, becomes hard 
and very slippery as soon as the sun begins to decline ; a ladder, to cross 
those crevices which are too broad to leap over ; and a hatchet, to cut steps 
or resting-places for the feet in the ice. The alpenstock should be of ash, 
as much of the traveller’s security may depend on its strength. (See also 
Directions for Pedestrians in Hand-book South Germany 

These preparations are quite unnecessary for a mere visit to the lower 
part of the glaciers of Ckamouni or Grindelwald, and are required only 
"when a journey over them of many hours’, or of one or two days’ duration, 
is meditated. 

$ 13. OBJECTS MOST DESERVING OF NOTICE IN SWITZERLAND — TI1E COUNTRY 

AND PEOPLE. 

In order to travel with advantage in a country previously unknown, 
something more seems necessary than a mere detail of certain lines of road, 
and an enumeration of towns, villages, mountains, &c. The following 
section has been prepared with a view to furnish such preliminary informa- 
tion as may enable the tourist to turn his time to the best account ; to 
decide where to dwell, and where to pass quickly. The task is difficult : 
let this serve as an excuse for its imperfect execution. 

Switzerland owes the sublimity and diversified beauty of its scenery, 
which it possesses in a greater degree perhaps than any other country of the 
globe, to the presence of the Alps — the loftiest mountains of Europe, the 
dorsal ridge or backbone, as it were, of the Continent. These run through 
the land, arid occupy, with their main trunk, or minor spurs and offsets, 
nearlv its whole surface. They attain the greatest height along the S. 
and F. frontier-line of Switzerland, but is they extend N., subsiding and 

• gradually opening out to allow a passage to the Khine and its tributaries, 
they are met by the minor chain of the Jura, which forms the N.W. 

v boundary of Switzerland. It is from the apex of this advanced guard, as 
it were, of the Alps, or from one of the intermediate outlying hills, that 
the traveller, on entering the country, obtains the first view of the great 
central chain. From the brow of the hill, at the further extremity of 
a landscape composed of undulating country — woods, hills, villages, lakes, 
and silvery, winding rivers — sufficient of itself to rivet the attention, hr 
will discover what, if he has not before enjoyed the glorious spectacle of a 
snowy mountain, he will probably take for a border of fleecy cloud floating 
Along the horizon. The eye, unaccustomed to objects ofasuch magnitude, 
fails at first to convey to the mind the notion, that these clearly defined 
, white masses are mountains 60 or 70 m. off. Distance and the intervening 
Atmosphere have no effect in diminishing the intense white of the snow ; 

* it glitters as pure arid unsullied as if it had just fallen close at hand. 

< There are many points of view whence the semicircular array of Alpine 
fieaks, presented at once to the eye, extends for more than 120 m., from 
Ithe Mont Blanc to the Titlis, and comprises between 200 and 300 distinct 
summits, capped with snow, or bristling with bare rocks, having their in- 
terstices filled with perpetual glaciers 

» 41 Who first beholds those everlasting clouds — 

Thdse mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime, 

A"s rather to belong to heaven than earth— 
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But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling, that he loses not — 

A something that informs him His an hour 

Whence he may date henceforward an,d for ever?” — Rogers., 

It was such a prospect that inspired those remarkable lines of Byron 
“ Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and faHs 
The Avalanche— the thunderbolt of snow !> 

All thf»t expands the spirit, yet appals, 

Gather a -'m ’ he summits, as to show 

How' earth may soar to heaven, yet leave vain man below.” 

JjVii of Heights c- • b n h Alpine panoramas : — 

The Dole, aV ' S . c ues, on the road from Dijon to Geneva ; 

The Chaumoni, , ; Neuchdtel; 

The Weissenstchi, above Soleure ; 

The Hauenstoin, on the road from Basle to Soleure and Lucerne ? 

The Albis,*bctv e- n Zurich and Zug ; 

Moioe S&lvadore, rising amid the intricacies of the Lago Lugano ; 

1 i iv Kamor, near Gaia, in St. Gall ; 

The Kigi, between uie lakes of Zug and Lucerne ; 

The Faulhorn, adjoining the Bernese Alps ; 

The Rothhorn, above Brienz ; 

The Torren thorn, above Leuk Bathr ' 

Tonte Monb^oue, net ween I ago Maggiore and Lago d’Orla ; 

•unont, near (Jormayeur, at the head of Yal d’Aoste ; 

ihc KiffelLcr ‘ d Zermatt. 

Of these the • «gi is probably the finest, as it is certainly one of the 
most accessible ; some give the preference to the Faulhorn, from its. prox- 
imity to the great chain, and the High Alps rising close at hand are seen 
from it to great advantage. The passion for climbing mountains, so ardent 
in a young traveller, soon cools ; and they who have surmounted the Rigi, 
the Faulhorn, or Rothliorn, and the Dole, may fairly consider any further 
ascents a waste of time and labour. 

For a near view of Alpine scenery, amidst the recesses of the mountains, 
the spots which afford a concentration of the most gran<J and sublime 
objects are the valleys of the Bernese Obeyland, those which descend from 
Monte Rosa, especially the valleys of Zermatt and Macugnaga, and those 
around the base of Mont Blanc, including, of course, Chamouni. It is in 
these three districts that the combination of fine forms and great elevation 
in the mountains— of vast extent pf glaciers and snow-fields, with the. 
accompaniments of the roar of the avalanche and the rush of the falling 
torrent — are most remarkable. Here, in particular, the glaciers, the most 
characteristic feature of this oountry, are seen to greatest advantage, not 
only those fantastically fractured masses of iceberg which descend into the 
low grounds, but those vast fields of ice called Mers de Glace. To the 
neighbourhoods of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa must be given the pre- 
ference in point of sublimity ; and the traveller will, for this reason, do 
well in reserving Mont Blanc, with its attendant aiguilles and circum- 
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ambient leagues of ice, for the termination of his tour, and the crowning 
act of his journey. 

The Glaciers of Monte Bosa, near Zermatt ; those of the Aar, near the 
Grimsel (which may be comprised in the Bernese Oberland) ; that of the 
Bhdne, near the Furca ; those of the Rhine, above Spliigen ; and the 
Bernina, in the Engadinc, are likewise deserving of mention from their 
extent. That of Rosenlaui is celebrated for its extreme, purity, and the 
dark blue colour of its fchasms. The very best delineations of Swiss 
scenery, glaciers , passes , travelling incidents , &c,, are given in the large 
lithographic views of Mr. George Barnard.* They combine in a high 
degree picturesqueness witli truth. They are far superior to the views 
which are to be found in the Swiss print-shops. 

Lakes . — Madame de Stael has somewhere remarked, on the proximity 
of lakes to mountains, that Nature seems to have placed them in the midst 
of her grandest scenes, at the foot of the Alps, in order to serve as mirrors 
to them, and to multiply their enchanting forms. Lakes are very nu- 
merous in Switzerland, and they certainly add a principal charm to it£ 
.scenery. It is difficult to classify them according to their respective merits^ 
r as almost every one has some peculiarity which characterises it and renders 
it worthy of attention. The most remarkable are, the Lakh of Lucerne, 
which exhibits in perfection savage grandeur and sublimity ; Wallenstadt 
Thun, and Bricnz, all thoroughly Swiss ; the Lake of Geneva, or Lac 
Leman, distinguished for its great extent, and for the diversified characte: 
it presents, being at one end rugged and sublime, at the other soft anc 
smiling :*it occupies an intermediate rank between the Swiss and Italiar 
Lakes. These last, that is to say, Maggiore, Lugano, and Como, may b< 
included in the tour of Switzerland, either from portions of them bein'; 
actually situated within its territory, or from their vicinity to it. Then 
^-character is rather smiling than frowning ; they are blessed with a southerr 
climate, in addition to their own attractions ; their thickets are groves o 
orange, olive, myrtle, and pomegranate ; and their habitations are villas am 
palaces. Along with the lakes named above must be mentioned the littl; 
Lake of Orta, which, though situated in Piedmont, lies so close to th 
Simplon, and possesses such high claims to notice from its surpassin 
beauty, that no traveller, approaching that corner of Switzerland to whic 
it is a neighbour, should omit to visit it. 

The attempt to fix an order of precedence for the Swiss Waterfalls i 
not likely to meet with general approval, because much of the intern 
connected with them depends on the seasons and the weather, as well £ 
on the taste and temper of the spectator. A fine waterfall is, indeed, 
i magnificent spectacle ; but it will be appreciated, not merely by its ow 
merits, but, to use a mercantile phrase, according to the abundance of tfc 
supply. Now, in Switzerland, waterfalls are as numerous as blackberrie 
The traveller, after a week or fortnight’s journey, is pestered by then 
and will hardly turn his head aside to look at a fall which, if it were i 
Great Britain, would make the fortune of an English watering-place, an 
attract visitors half-way across our island to behold it. The fact seems t 
he that there is a certain nionotopy and similarity in all falls of water 
and after the curiosity has once been satiated by the sight of three or fou 
it is tiresome to go out of one’s way to visit another, unless it be muc 

* Published by Maclean, Hay market, London. 
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finer, and have a distinctive character from any seen before. Thus, then, 
there utility even in an attempt to classify these natural objects. 

1. The Fall of the Rhine, at SchafF hausen, deserves the first rank, from 
the volume of water ; but it is rather a cataract than a cascade — it wants 
height.* 

2. Fall of the Aar, at Handek, combines a graceful shoot with great 
elevation ; an {^bounding river, and a grand situation. It may be said to 
attain almost to perfection — (Terni being a perfect waterfall). 

3. Fall of the Tosa, in the Val Formazza : remarkable less for its form 
than for the vast volume of water, but in this respect very fine indeed, 
and well worth a visit. 

4. The Staubbach, ,m* Diu Fell : a thread or scarf of water, so thin that 
it is dispersed into spray before it reaches the ground ; beautiful, however, 
from its height and graceful wavings. 

5. The Giesbanh, on the iake of Brienz. 

G. The Fall of tho ndlenche, near Martigny, sometimes called Pisse* 
vache. 

• 7. Reichenbach Falls, near Meyr in gen. 

8. The Fall oF Pianazzo, or of the Medessimo, on the Spliigen. 

9. Tourtemagne Fall, near the Simplon road. 

10. Cascades des Pelerins, Glacier des Bossons, Cliamouni. 

Other falls, too numerous to mention, are not placed (to use the lan- 
guage of the racc-course) ; though, in any other country but Switzerland 
or Norway, they would deserve especial notice. 

The design of this enumeration is to spare the traveller a long walk, or 
a day’s journey, to see a fall, probably inferior to others which he has 
already seen. 

The principal and most interesting of the Swiss Alpine Passes (see $ 15) 
are the Simplon, .1* St. Gotliard, the Spliigen, and the Bernardin, re- 
garding at once their scenery, and the magnificent and skilfully con- 
structed carriage-roads which have been made over them. Of passes 
not traversed by carriage-roads, the most striking, in point of scenery, are 
those of the Monte Morp and Cervin under Monte Rosa, between the 
Yallais and Piedmont ; the Bon-homme and La Seigne ; the Tete Noire 
and Col de Balme, leading tp Chamouni ; the Grimsel, Furca, and the 
Gries, branching off at the head of the valley of the Rhdne ; the Gemini, 
one of the most singular of all the passes ; and the Great St. Bernard, 
chiefly visited on account of its celebrated Hospice. 

Alpine Gorges.— “Especially deserving of notice are some of the avenues 
leading up to these passes ; in many instances mere cracks or fissures, 
cleaving the mountains to the depth of several thousand feet. 

None of these defiles at all approach the Ravine of the Via Mala , one of 
the most sublime and terrific scenes any where among the Alps. The 
gorge of the. Schollenen, on the St. Gpthard ; that of Gondo, on the 
Simplon ; and that extraordinary glen, in whose depths the Baths of 
Pfeffers are sunk— one pf the most wonderful scenes in Switzerland — also 
deserve mention. 

The most beautiful Swiss Valleys are.tliose of Hasli, near Meyringen ; 
the Simmenthal ; the Yale of Sarnen ; the Kanderthal ; the Yall4e de 
Gruveres, and Ormonds, or Pays d’en Haut Romand — all distinguished 
for their quiet pastoral character, and the softness and luxuriance of thei* 
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by SJielley. And here it may be remarked that the traveller in Switzer- 
land must not' suppose that beauty of scenery is confined to the High 
Alps : the Jura, ana the intermediate undulating country, which, though 
ptill greatly elevated above the sea, may be called the Lowlands, in refe- 
rence to the Highlands of Switzerland, abound in peculiar and unobtrusive 
beauties — hills tufted with woods, among which picturesque masses of 
»bare rock project at intervals, slopes bursting with rills ; and meadows 
which, by the aid of copious irrigation, yield three crops of grass a-year, 
presenting at all seasons a carpet of the liveliest verdure, and of a texture 
like velvet, equal to that of the best kept English lawns ; — such are the 
beauties of these lowland scenes. The frequent hedge-rows, the gardens 
before the cottages, and the neatness of the dwellings — the irregular, 
winding roads, free from the straight monotony and everlasting avenues 
of France and Germany — remind one frequently of England. There are, 
besides, among the Jura, many scenes of great grandeur ; such especially 
is presented by the Yal Mou tiers, or Munster Thai, between Basle and 
Bienne ; the pass of Klus, at the foot of the Ober-Hauenstein ; and the 
♦Lac de Joux. 

With regard to the natural beauties of Switzerland, there* can he but 
one sentiment of admiration. On the subject of the moral condition of 
the Swiss, and of their character as a nation, there is much greater variety 
of opinion, though the larger portion of impartial witnesses will concur 
in a low and unfavourable estimate of them. 

The favourable anticipations awakened by historical associations in the 
mind of the traveller, as he approaches the land of Tell and Winkelried, 
are wofully falsified, for the most part, on arriving upon the spot. If he 
take the trouble to inquire into the political state of the country, he will 
fifid a Government almost powerless, a confederacy without unity, split 
into parties by dissentient religious and opposing political interests, and 
nearly every canton either torn by contending factions, or actually split 
into two, and as much dissevered as though it consisted of two separate 
^stafes. Patriots affe setfree in the land of Tell ; and that combination of 
petty republics which, while firmly united, not only withstood the shocks 
of foreign invasion, secure in its mountain-fastnesses, but shattered and 
annihilated the apparently overwhelming armaments of Austria and Bur- 
gundy, not in one battle, but on almost every occasion when opposed to 
them, must now submit to be propped up by its neighbours; and, as a 
necessary consequence, must endure and stomach the diplomatic insults 
^which are constantly heaped upon it. 

Notwithstanding their long enjoyment of liberty and free institutions, 
in spite of the glorious examples of their history, we do not find the nation 
actuated by that independence and nobleness of sentiment which might 
# be expected. On the contrary, a spirit of time-serving and a love of 
*!poney appear the influencing motives in the national character, and the 
people wfio have enjoyed freedom longer than any other in Europe, are 
principally distinguished for fighting the battles of any master, however 
tyrannical, who will buy their, services ; for sending forth the most 
- obsequious and drudging of valets ; for extortionate innkeepers ; and, 
among the lower class of Swiss, for almost universal mendicity : for to 
beg appears to be regarded as no degradation, and is taught by parents 
, to their children less from necessity than as a sort of speculation. At 
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tlic present, time also Switzerland is nursing a brood of the most reckless 
and desperate of democrats. The Tyrolese, the neighbours of the Swiss, 
and their partners in the same cold climate and unproductive Alpine 
region, exhibit a remarkable contrast to them in this and other respects. * 
It is more pleasing to dwell on another result of the position of the 
Swiss, viz., the impulse it has given to commercial industry and manu- 
factures: The natural disadvantages of an inland country, into which the 
raw material must be conveyed, almost exclusively on the axle, over 
mowy passes, and by long journeys, have been overcome ; and in the 
excellence of her manufactured articles Switzerland competes with Eng- 
and, while she often surpasses her in cheapness. 

The demoralizing effect produced upon the Swiss by the great influx of 
-ravellers into their country, is explained in the following temperate and' 
udicious remarks from Latrobe’e * Alpenstock :* — 

“ It cannot be denied that the character of the majority of the Swiss 
>easantry, whose habitat iot is are unfortunately in the neighbourhood off 
he main routes of travellers, or of the particular points of interest to 
vdiich they lead, is most contemptible ; that in such parts it is not only 
siin to expect to find those simple and guileless manners which in time 
ust were associated with the name of the inhabitants of these mountains, 
ufc that even common morality is out of the question. There is a dis- 
osition in the majority of those who have been at all exposed to tempta- 
on to take advantage of the ignorance of travellers, to make the most 
sorbitant demands, and to go to the greatest possible length in the 
/stem of extortion and deception. Even in those parts of the country 
here the open profligacy of the cnscs brought before them has excited 
le attention and provoked the surveillance of the magistrates, and where, 
i consequence, a kind of just price has been set upon various .articles, 
>portunities are always greedily seized upon to turn a dishonest penny, 
hen it can be done without serious risk. 

“ This the writer knows to be unquestionably the fact ; yet he must 
ndidly add, what he also knows from observation, that the absurd 
nduct and unreasonable folly of travellers have strengthened the spring 
this dishonest propensity in a very great degree : and while many a 
'it complaint has been made against the extortion of those with whom 
e traveller must come in contact, many an unreasonable accusation has 
50 been preferred, under circumstances which would not allow the 
untiff to make his case good. An individual who is satisfied, while 
-veiling in a country like this, to identify himself as much as possible 
th the people among whom he is thrown — who is contented with the 
reral style of living, with the produce of the country, and, more espe- 
lly, with the customary hours of eating and sleeping, has certainly 
son to complain, if the mere circumstance of his being a stranger is 
med a sufficient apology for making him the object of unprincipled 
liation and imposition. * . . * * 

‘ But if the travellers be of another mind and order — if they puss 
ough the country, as hundreds do, with their eyes shut to the style 
manners of the people and difference of their., habits from our own, 
intent upon keeping up their usual style of corporeal indulgence as 
sh as possible — such have not the same reason in their complaints ; 
oh is a lesson many have had to learn, by the iretfpftnd nf 
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“ I have seen a party of English arrive at a' mountain cabaret at night* 
fall, when the host and his family would, in the usual course of things, 
have been thinking of their beds ; they order dinner, and insist upon 
having flesh, fish, or fowl, foreign wines and liqueurs, just as though 
they were at the Star and Garter at Richmond ; abuse the master and 
the domestics, dine at eight or nine, and sit over their cheer till past 
midnight. Mine host can put up with a good dealt of extra trouble, 
with no small quantity of abuse, and will stay up all night with con- 
siderable temper, because he knows he can make them pay for it in hard 
money. 

“ The next morning, as might be anticipated, he hands in a bill of 
nearly as many dollars as they had expected francs, without doubt 
exorbitant and overcharged, but at any rate there are plausible excuses for 
this exorbitancy. 

“ The host will shrug his shoulders, in answer to their ill-expressed 
and angry expostulations, and merely say, that the gentlemen must not 
expect to have articles which, however plentiful in towns, are luxuries on 
the mountains, without paying well for them. 

“ The worst is that, little by little, the show of justicc^that there once 
existed, and the distinction which was made between the individual who 
gave no trouble, and was contented with what entertainment was easily 
provided, and those last described, is fast waning away ; and to he a 
foreigner is sufficient to excite the plundering propensities of mine host 
and his coadjutors. He has frequently a regular system to pursue, 
according as the visitor announced is an Englishman, a Frenchman, or a 
German. * 

“ And it is not only those parts of the country through which the great 
stream* of travellers sets that have by this means become degraded: the 
fame of these doings has gone abroad throughout the greater part of the 
whole community, and very few are the retired corners where you do not 
detect more or less of this dishonourable bent in the lower orders, if any 
way exposed to temptation. 

“ But it is not only in this point that the moral character of the com- 
mon people is debased. It will not be a matter of wonder that the present 
Swiss peasantry as a nation cannot longer he supposed to he the simple;-- 
virtuous, patriarchal race that their forefathers were. It is evident, froir> 
the perusal of their history, that the deterioration had been steady and" 
-gradual for some time previous to the close of the last century ; and that 
nothing contributed more to it than that system of foreign military ser- 
vice which, it would appear, had become necessary to the existence of the 
community. 

“ Then the overpowering deluge of the French Revolution swept over 
the Jura, and gave accelerated impulse to the downward current of moral 
feeling in every rank of society in this unhappy country. 

“What evil influence this had at the time' upon the principles of the 
people in general, as well as the virtue of families and individuals, it 
would now be a difficult and ungrateful task to decide. Much of that , 
evil may at this time be supposed to have been already obviated ; yet*\ 
now that the waters of that fearful political phenomenon have retired, we 
may still see left behind the scum and the mud with which their pollute^ 
stream was heavily charged. 
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“ i IJiave not been in the Oberland for years,’ is an expression I have 
heard time after time from worthy natives ; and the reason is perfectly 
comprehensible. A true lover of his country may well grieve over the 
dishonour and the loss of moral feeling in Switzerland, and avoid going 
where he must be constantly reminded of its downfall.” — p. 324-328. 

Another point to be considered, in reference to the condition of the 
people, is the influence of the Homan Catholic religion in those cantons 
where it prevails. And here it may be observed that the least enlightened 
portions of the country at present are the Vallais, Uri, Cnterwalden, 
Scliwytz, Tessin, a large part of the Bernese Oberland, and the 
Prisons. In passing from a Catholic to a Protestant canton, the traveller 
viil scarcely fail to remark a striking change. He exchanges cheerful 
cleanliness and prosperous industry for dirt, idleness, and mendicancy. 
let, in his comments theieoii, let 1pm bear in mind the charitable and 
neek precept, so bcauHfdly conveyed in the following verses, composed 
n one of the Catholic cantons of Switzerland : — 

M Doom’d, as we are, oar native dust 
To wet with many a bitter shower, 

• It ill befits us to disdain 

The Altar, to deride the Pane 
Where patient sufferers bend, in trust 
To win a happier hour. 

I love, where spreads the village lawn, 

Upon some knee-worn cell to gaze ; 

Hail to the firm, unmoving cross, 

Aloft, where pines their branches toss. 

And to the chapel far withdrawn, 

That hi by lonely ways. 

Where’er we roam, along the brink 
Of Rhine, or by the sweeping Po, 

Through Alpine vale, or Champaign wide — 

Whate’er we look on, at our side 
Be Charity — to bid us think 

And feel, if we would know.” — Wordsworth. 

We are so accustomed to look upon Switzerland as “ the land of 
erty,” that the generality of travellers will take the thing for granted ; 
i it is only after diving to a certain depth in Swiss annals, that the 
estion arises, what was the nature of this freedom, and how far was it 
culated to foster nobility of sentiment and public spirit among the 
>ple? Was the abolition of the Austrian dominion succeeded by a 
re equitable government, extending to all the same privileges, and 
iding among all alike the public burden? Was political equality 
ompanied by religious tolerance and harmony ? Did the democratic 
iciple produce fruit in the disinterestedness and patriotism of the chil- 
n of the land ? To all these inquiries there remains but one answer — 
egative. The cow-herds of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwaldcn, who had 
lobly, and with so much moderation, emancipated themselves from a 
ign yoke, in process of time became themselves the rulers of subject 
ss, and, so far from extending to them the liberty they had so dearly 
phased, and which they so highly valued, they kept their subjects in 
most abject state of vfl'Vumor.n •' 
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of equal political debasement. The effects of this tyrannical rule were 
equally injurious to the governors and the governed, and the marks of it 
may be traced in many parts of Switzerland, even down to the present 
day, in the degraded condition of the people, morally as well as physically. 
.It will be discovered from Swiss history that ambition, and a thirst for 
territorial rule, are inherent in republics as well as in monarchies, as we 
may learn from the encroachments and aggrandizing spirit of canton Bern. 
She retained, as tributary to her, for two centuries and a half, the district 
called Pays de Vaud, deriving from it an annual revenue of 1,200, 000* 
francs, and yet denying to the inhabitants all share of political rights. 
Geneva, a weaker state, after throwing off the yoke of the Dukes of Savoy, 
with difficulty escaped the wiles of the Bernese government, which would 
have plunged her into a slavery not more tolerable than that from which, 
she had just escaped. 

Keligious dissensions were a source of a long series of troubles to the 
Confederation, dividing it into two opposite parties, which not only were 
arrayed against each other in the field of battle, but also interfered with 
the internal peace of the individual cantons. Although by the laws the 
two parties in religion were allowed equal freedom of worship, the enjoy- 
ment of this privilege was embittered to either party, in the state where 
the other faith was predominant : it was, in fact, hut a nominal tolerance. 
It is curious to observe, that, even in these days of liberal ideas and 
Catholic emancipation, a citizen of Lucerne is deprived of all political 
privileges, if he is a Protestant. 

Down to the times of the French revolutions, the common people of 
Switzerland, except in one or two of the cantons, had no more share in 
the constitutional privileges, which all Swiss were supposed to possess as 
their birthright, than the subjects of the despotic monarchies of Austria 
of Prussia. The government was vested in the hands of aristocratic 
oligarchies, as exclusive, and as proud of birth, blood, and descent, as 
the most ancient nobility in Europe. The burgher patricians of the great 
towns managed, by gradual encroachments, to deprive the lower orders of 
the exercise of their rights, and gradually monopolised all places and 
offices for themselves and their children. Since 1830, democratic prin- 
ciples have made rapid strides in almost all the cantons, and the political 
constituents of Switzerland at present have, with much truth, been 
described as consisting of " an aristocracy enraged at its own weakness : 
a democracy eager to ride above them, and demanding for the people 
more rights than they desire ; for doubtful and unknown good, risking all 
that is most desirable ; gentle sway, contented obedience, simplicity of 
manners, tranquillity of life.” 

The Towns of Switzerland exhibit many interesting marks of anti- 
quity : their buildings are frequently found unchanged since a very 
early period ; and in Lucerne, Freyburg, Basle, Bellinzona, and in 
-Several other instances, the feudal fortifications, with battlements and 
watch-towers, remain perfectly preserved. One characteristic and very 
pleasant feature are the Fountains, the never-failing ornament of every 
Swiss town and village. They usually consist of a Gothic omamentec 
pillar, surmounted by the figure of a man, usually some hero of Swiss 
history, either Tell, the dauntless crossbowman, or Winkelried, with hit 
“ sheaf of spears.” Sometimes the figures of animals are substituted fo: 
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A singular custom, connected with education, prevails in some parts 
of Swi&erland, which deserves notice here, from the influence which it 
exercises over society. In many of the large towns, children of the same 
age and Bex are associated together by their parents in little knots and* 
clubs, called Societes de Dimanche . The parents seek out for their 
children an eligible set of companions when they are still quite young. 
The parties so farmed amount to twelve or fifteen in number, and the 
variation of age between them is not more than two or three years. All 
the members meet in turn on Sunday evenings, at the houses of their 
parents, while children, to play together and partake of tea, cakes, and 
sweetmeats, attended by their bonnes or nurses ; when grown up, to pass 
Ihe evening in other occupation and amusements suited to their age. At 
these meetings not even brothers or sisters are present, except they are 
members of the society. From thus being constantly thrown together on 
ill occasions, a strict friendship grows up among the members of each 
brotherhood qr sisterhood, which generally lasts through life, even after 
[he parties are settled and dispersed about the world. The females, even 
when grown up, distinguish their companions by such endearing terms as 
‘ ma mignonne,” “ noon cceur,” “ mon ange,” &c. This practice renders 
Swiss society \*ery exclusive, and few strangers, however well introduced, 
enetrate below the surface. 

When a young woman marries, her husband is admitted into the so- 
iicty to which she belongs, and thus the wife determines the caste of the 
nisband. 

Jianz de Vach.es . — It is not uncommon to find the Ranz de Vaches 
poken of, by persons unacquainted with Switzerland and the Alps, as a 
ingle air, whereas they are a class of melodies prevailing among and 
>ecutiar to the Alpine valleys. Almost every valley has an air of its 
>wn, but the original air is said to be that of Appenzell. Their effect 
n producing home-sickness in the heart of the Swiss mountaineer, 
/lien heard in a distant land, and the prohibition of *tliis music in the 
iwiss regiments in the service of France, on account of the number of 
esertions occasioned by it, are stories often repeated, and probably founded 
n fact. 

These national melodies are particularly wild in their character, yet 
ill of melody ; the choruses consist of a few remarkable shrill notes, 
ttered with a peculiar falsetto intonation in the throat. They originate 
i the practice of the shepherds on the Alps, of communicating with one 
nother at the distance of a mile or more, by pitching the voice high, 
'he name Ranz de Vaches (Germ. Kuhreihen), literally cow-rows, is 
bviously derived from the order in which the cows march home at* 
lilking-time, in obedience to the shepherd’s call, communicated by the 
hce, or through the Alp-horn , a simple tube of wood,, wound round with 
ark, five or six feet long, admitting of but slight modulation, yet very 
lelodious when caught up and prolonged by the mountain echoes. In 
>me of the remoter pastoral districts of Switzerland, from which the 
icient simplicity of manners is not altogether banished, the Alp-horn 
ipplies, on the higher pastures, where no church is near, the place of the 
3sper-bell. The cow-herd, posted on the highest peak, as soon as the 
in has set, pours forth the first four or five notes of the Psalm, “ Praise 
od the Lord the same notes are repeated from distant Alios, jmmJ. 
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within hearing, uncovering their heads and bending their knees, repeat 
their evening orison, after which the cattle are penned in their st&lls, and 
the shepherds betake themselves to rest. 

The traveller among the Alps will have frequent opportunities of 
hearing both the music of the horn and the songs of the cow-lierds and 
dairy-maids ; the latter have been thus described by Mr. Southey : — 
“ Surely the wildest chorus that ever was heard by human cars : a song, 
not of articulate sounds, but in which the voice is used as a mere instru- 
ment of music, more flexible than any which art could produce, sweet, 
powerful, and thrilling beyond description.” 

A word may be said on Swiss Husbandry to draw the attention of such 
persons as take an interest in the subject to one or two practices ])eculiar 
to the country. The system of irrigating the meadows is carried to a 
very great extent and perfection ; the mountain- torrents are turned over 
the fields by means of trenches and sluices, And not un frequently, when 
the ground is much inclined, the stream is conducted to the spot where it 
is required through troughs hollowed out of the stem of fir-lrecs. 

The drainings of dunghills, cow-houses, and pigsties are not allowed 
to run to waste, but are carefully collected in a vat by the farmer, and at 
the fit moment carried out in carts to the fields, and ladled over them, 
very much to their benefit, and to the equal disgust of the olfactory 
nerves of all who pass ; the air, far and near, being filled with this truly 
Swiss fragrance. ^ 

The Swiss mountaineers are skilful marksmen with the rifle, and, like 
their neighbours the Tyrolese, meet constantly to practise and engage in 
trials o-f skill.. There are clubs or societies in almost every valley and 
parish, and constant matches between them ; besides which, in most of the 
cantons, and every year, a grand Federal lUfte Match is held near one or 
other of the large towns, at which all the best shots from the whole of 
Switzerland meet to contend for a prize. Strangers should be on the alert to 
find out when and where these meetings occur, They should he witnessed. 
Englishmen should pay more attention to these societies, now that there 
is a question of establishing rifle clubs in Britain. An accomplished Eng- 
lish nobleman (Lord Yornon) gained the first prize at the Federal Match 
held at Basle, 1849. 

Annual contests in \ wrestling also (called Schuing Feste ) are held in 
different parts of Switzerland. The cantons which distinguish themselves 
for skill in this, and other athletic exercises are Bern, Appenzell, and 
Unterwalden, 

§ 14 . SKELETON TOURS THROUGH SWITZERLAND AND PART OF SAVOY. 

N.B. Jt is advisable to enter Switzerland from the side of Germany 
rather than by that of France, as the scenery of Chamauni, the grandest 
among the Alps, ought to be reserved for the conclusion of the tour. 

There are parts of Switzerland which cannot he reached in a travelling- 
carriage, and those who can neither ride nor walk, and will not submit to 
be carried in a chair, must forego them. 

The pedestrian tours in thi^ list are laid down with the understanding 
that only the more interesting scenes, and such as are impracticable by 
other conveyances, are to be travelled on foot, and that on high roads the 
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A.— Carriage Tour op about Two 
Months, beginning at Basle and 
ending at Scnaffhausen. 

The portion of this tour within 
brackets would extend it beyond the 
two months, and must be omitted if 
the traveller be pressed for time. 


Basic. 

Miinsterthal. 

Bienne. 

( St. Peter’s Island. 
( Neuchatel. 
Soleure. 
Weissenstein. 
Lucerne. 


Weggis and the Kigi. 

Lake Lucerne to Altorf. 
Entlebueh. 

Thun. (Leave the carriage.) 
Jnterlachon. • 


Lauterbrunncn. 

Grindelwald. 

Faulhorn. 

Mcyringen. 

Grimsel. 

Furca. 

St. Gothard. 
Altorf. 

Lake of Lucerne. 
Stanz. 

Briinig. 

1 Mcyringen. 

Thun. 

Bern. 


This part of 
the tour, ex- 
cept the road 
of the St. liot- 
hnrd, can only 
) be performed 
| in chars, on 
I horseback, and 
' ' . ross the lake 
t <u a row-boat 
* or steamer. 


Frey burg. 
Lausanne. 

Vevay and Chillon. 
Geneva. 


Send round the carriage to Mar- 
tigny, which it may reach in 2 days 
frorti Geneva. 

Infirm persons, not able to ride or 
walk over an Alpine pass, may retain 
their carriage as far as Sallenche, 
proceed in a char-a-banc to Cha- 
aiouni, rejoin their carriage at Sal- 
lenche, and then proceed by Thonon 
and St. Maurice to Martigny. 

Sallenche in a hired carriage. 

Chamouni in a char-a-banc. 
Montanvert. 

Flegfcre. 


Col de Balme and Tete Noire to 
Martigny. 

Great St. Bernard, and back. 

Baths of Leuk. \ Leave carriage at 
Gemmi Pass. / Sierre or Leuk. 
Brieg. 

Simplon. 

Domo d’ Ossola. 

Baveno. 

Borromean Islands. 

Monterone. 

Varallo. 

[Lago d’Orta,] 

Milan. (Best a week.) 

Monza. 

Leeeo. 

^hiavenna. 

Spliigen. ' 

Via Mala. 

Coire. 

Pfeffers’ Baths. 

Lake of Wallens tad t. 

[Glarus, Stachelberg, and back.] 
Kapperschw#: 

Zurich. 

[Baden and Schintznach.] 
Schaft'hausen. 

B.— Tour of a Fortnight. 

Carriage roads — * char roads — 
f bridle or foot paths. 

Days. 

f Sehaffhausen. 

Rhine Fall. 

Zurich. 

2f lligi. 

| Altorf — St. Gothard. 

° lAndermatt. 
f (Furca. 

4+1 Grimsel. 

5f Meyringen. 

Of Grindelwald. . 

7 Lauterbrunnen and Thun, 
f ( Gemmi Pass. 

8 (Leuk. 

9 Martigny. 

+ fTete Noire. 

10 i Chamouni. 

12 .Geneva— home through France 
* . (5 or (3 days), or by 
13 Bern. 

14 Basle. 
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. — Tour of Three Weeks on 

Days. 


Foot. 

18 

Bays, 

I 

[Basle — Miinster Thai. 

19 

3 

Weissenstein. 

20 j 

1 

[Soleure. 

21 

4 

Schintznach. 

22 

5 

SchafPhausen. 

23 ) 

6 

Ziirich. 

24 ) 

i 

[Wesen, and Lake of Wallen - 

25 

7 < 

1 

! stadt. 

[ Pfeffers. 

26 | 

8 

Kalfeuser Thai to. Glams. 


(Klonthal. 

28 1 

[Muotta. 

Schwytz. 

10 

Rigi- 

30 

11 1 

f Altorf. 

31 

| Andermatt. 

32 

12 J 

Furca. 

33 

(Grimsel. 

34 


13 Meyringen. 

14 Grindelwald. 
j,, fWengern Alp. 

\ Lauterbrunnen and Interlachen. 

16 Gemmi- Baths of Leuk. 

17 Martigny. 
j Q fTete Noire. 

y (Cliamouni. 

20 Geneva. 

21 Bern. 

D. — Tour of a Month or Five 
Weeks. 

1 j Schaff hausen and Rhinefall. 

\ Ziirich. 

2 Rigi. 

3 Lake of Lucerne. 

4 Lucerne. 

5 {^ rUT % 

1 Meyringen. 

6 Susten Puss. 

1 St. Gothard. 
q j Furea. 

5 \ Grimsel. 

9 Brienz. 

10 Lauterbrunnen. 

1 1 Grindelwald. 

/Thun. 

16 \Bcrn. 

14 Frey burg. 

15 SimmenthaL 

J 

^ \ Kandersteg. 

17 Gemmi. 


Aug. 


Tote Noire. 


or% 


E. — Twenty-nine Days in Swit- 
zerland, on Foot, during Aug. 
and Sept., 1850. — R. W. T. 

Schaffhausen. 
llhinefalls. 

Diligence to Ziirich. 

Town of Zurich. 

Steam to Rapperschwyl. 

Walked to Scnmerikon. 

(Walked to Wesen. 
f Steam to Wallenstadt. 

Walked to Ragatz. 

Baths of Pfaffers ; thence over 
mountain to Untere-Zollbriicke, 
and on to Coke. 

Diligence to Tusis. 

Walked through Via Mala to 
Spliigen, and over Spliigen pass 
to Campo Dolcino, where indif- 
ferent accommodation. 

Walked to Chiavenna, where we 
were stopped on account of 
passports. 

Diligence back over the Spliigen, 
and ditto over the Bernardin to 
Bellinzona. 

Wet day; walked about town 
and neighbourhood. 

/ Walked over M. Cenere to 


10 


11 


12 < 


13 


14 


15 


16 


! Lugano. 

r ■ ' 


Steam to Capo Lago and back. 
( Char to Magadino. 
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Aug. 


17 


18 


19 < 


Sieam to Baveno. 

Walked over the Monterone, to 
Orta, on the Lago d’Orta. 

Char to Arona. 

Ascended statue of St. Carlo. 
Walked to Stresa. 

Boat to B<jrromean Isles and 
Pallanza. 

Steam to Magadino, and dili- 
gence to Bellinzona. 

{Midnight diligence to Paid > }) y 
7 A. M. 

Walked over the St. Gotiiard to 
Andermatt. 

Walked to Flutden. 

1 i».M. Steamer to WeggD. 
Walked up Rigi to sleep. 

Sunrise on Itigi. 

Descended to Weggis. 

Steam (10 a. m.) to Lucerne, saw 
town, aifd the Swiss monument. 
Walked to Wink el ; boat to 
Gestad. 

v Walked to Sachslen. 

/ Walked over the Briinig to Mey- 
| ringen, and on to Guttancn, 

) Walked to Hospice of Grimscl, 

I breakfasting at liandek. 
j Descended to Rhor.e Glacier, and 
l returned to GuMtmen. 

( Walked to Kosenlaui, turning off 
t at Reichenbach. 

Walked on Kosenlaui Glacier, 
and over the Sclieidegg to 
Grindelwald, visiting the Upper 
Glacier ; thenee ascended the 
Wenger n Alp, to sleep at the 
“ Jungfrau Gasthaus.” 
Descended to Lauterbrunnen j 
saw the Staubbach : thence on to 
Interlaken, and walked about 
shores of Lake Brienz. 

(Walked to Neuhaus on Lake of 
J Thun. 

j Row-boat to Spies. 

' Walked to Kapdersteg. 

{ Walked over Gemini to Leuker- 
bad ; visited the baths : walked 
to and ascended the ladders. 

{ Walked by direct path to Sion; 
saw castles there ; and diligence 
to Martigny. 

j Walked oyer Tdte Noire to 
\ Chamouny. 


Aug, 

81 

Sept, 


(Walked to the Jardin and back 
( (did not find it fatiguing). 

Walked up Breven bv footpath, 
hou/s, including £ hr.’s rest 
at Planpra. 

Returned to Chamouny. 
Walked to Servoz. 

Char to St. Martin. 

Char to Geneva. 

Saw town, and walked to the 
confluence of Arve and Rhone. 
Steamer to Villeneuve. 

Walked to Castle of Chillon, and 
on to chalets of Avants to sleep. 
(Walked over the Jaman to Bulle. 
' Char to Freyburg. 

Walked about town of Freyburg, 
and over 2 bridges. 

Char to Berne. 

( Saw the town. 

Evening diligence to Basle. 

Our proposed route from Chia- 
venna was to have slept same night 
at Colieo ; then, 

1st day. Lake of Como, and sleep at 
Como. 

2nd day, Milan by railway, and back. 
3rd day, Steam to Menaggio, and 
walk to Lugano. 

4th day, Lake of Lugano, and walk 
to Luino. 

5th day, Steam down Lago Maggiore, 
back to Bellinzona. 

But Orta and its lake are well worth 
visiting ; also the Monterone. 

F.— Tour of about Teh Weeks. 
Schaffhausen. 

Constance. 

St. Gall. 

Sentis. 

Wesen. 

Lake of Wallenstadt. 

Pfeffers. 

Kalfeuser Thai. 

Glarus. 

Stachelberg*and Linth Thai* 

Klon and Muotta Thai. 

Einsiedeln. 

Rapperschwyl. 
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uceme. 


chwytz. 

irunnen. 

luelen. 

dtorf. 

indermatt. 

lirolo. 

Tal Bedretto. 

T al Formazza; Falls of Tosa. 
xries Glacier. 

Ihone Glacier. 

Irimsel. 

Ley r ingen. 

Jp the Briinig for the view, and 
JBrienz for the Giesbach Fall, 
deyringen. 

Icheideck — Bosenlaui. 

?aulhorn. 

jlrindelwald. 

W engern Alp. 

Lauterbrunnen. 

Thun. 

|piez. 

iandersteg. 

Gremmi. 

Leuk. 

5ion. 

Lartigny. 

5t. Bernard. 

A.osta. 

Dormayeur, or Pre St. Didier. 

Up the Mount Cramont and back. 
Alice Blanche. 

Nant Bourant, or Contamines. 
Dhamouni. 

Fleg&re; Montanvert. 

Jar din, &c. 

Col de Balme, and Tete Noire. 
Martigny. 

Bex. 


Vevay. 

Lausanne. 

Freyburg. 

Bern. 

Bienne. 

Neuch&tel. 

Yverdun. 

Orbe and the Dole. 
Geneva. 


G. — A Summer’s Tour of € Three 
Months, to include all the spots 
best worth notice in Switzerland, 
passing as little as possible twice 
over the same ground. 

*** The figures arp the numbers of 
fhe Routes in which each place is 
described. 


to 


Basle, 1. 

Munster Thai, 1. 

Bienne, 1 (Isle St. Pierre, 45). 
Neuchatei, 44. 

[Chaux de Funds ? 48]. 

X verdun, 45. 

Orbe, 50. 

Lac de Joux, 50. 

Morat, 48. 

Freyburg, 42. 

Bern, 24. 

Solcure, 8. 

We issen stein, 8. 

Schintznach, 6 
Sehiiffhausen, 7 
Rhine Fall, 7. 

Constance, 7. 

St. Gall, 66. 

Gais and Appenzell, 68; Weisbad, 

68 . 

Scntis; Wildkirchiein, 68. 
Rapperschwyl, 14. 

Zurich, 8. 

Zug, by the Albis, 15 and 16. 

Arth and Goldau, 17. 

Rigi, 17. 

Weggis; Bay of Uri, 18. 

Brunnen (Schwytz), 17. 

Altorf, 34. 

Surenen Pass, 31. 

Engelberg, 31. 

Stanz, 31. 

Lucerne, 16. 

Briinig, 19. 

| Meyringen, 27. 

Brienz and Giesbach, 27. 

Interlachen, 27. 

Thun, 27. 

Simmenthal, 41 . 

Sanetsch Pass, 40. 

Sion, 59. 

Rawyl Pass, 39. 

Spiez, } 

Unterseen, v *27 

Lauterbrunnen, J 
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fengeri^Alp, 

•rindelwald, 
aulhorn, \ 27. 

cheideck, 

Ieyringen, 
rimst‘1, 28. 

hone Glacier, 30. 
ries Pass, 29. • 

al Formazssa; Tosa Fall, 29. 
al Bedndto. 
irolo, 34. 

!'. Golhard; Devil's Bridge, 34 
lrovf, 34. 

•haelu n Thai, 
buise* , 
tuchclberg, 

( i Lirus, 

"' ; n Thai 
.iiotla. 
dlwyL, I 
lorgu or* 'I 
itrsieo - 1 
r os«*u 


}7- 


id: ' Wa ’ stadt, 14. 
fctii/s’ Baths. 07 
alfeuser Tlrf 

nrnft Thai ; Segues Pass, 76. 
ib.sentis, 77. 

n..*, 87. 

Mre, 07. 

•‘ier Pass; St. Moritz, 82. 
gudine, 34. 

nstermiinz. ) In Tyrol. See Hand- 
"h’ia. J hook S. Germany. 

aina, 85. 
idoya Pass, 99. 
liavenna, 88. 

4' 'gen Pass, 88. 

Mala — back, 87. 
igen village, 87. 
u ear din, 90. 
dlinzona, 90. 

>earno, 91. 
jino, 93. 

Jgano; Monte Salvadore, 92. 

-go di Como; Bellagio, 93. 
mo; Milan; Sesto, 59 — [or Como 
Varese; Arona, 59.] 
go d’Orta, 101 and 102. 

■ eno ; Monterone, 59. 


Domo d’Ossola, 59. 

Simplon, 59. 

Brieg, 59. 

Baths of Leuk, 38. 

Gommi and back, 38. 

Sion, 59. 

Martigny, 59. 

Great St. Bernard, 108. 

Aosta, 107. 

Pro St. Didier, 114. 

Mont Cramont, 114. 

Alice Blanche, | 

Col de la Seigne, i 118. 

Col do Bonhomme, ) 

Chamouni, 115. 

Flegere; Montanvert; Mer de Glace, 
115. 

ColdeBalme r and Tcte Noire, 116, 117. 
Martigny, 59. 

Bex, 57, 

Vcvay, 1 

Chillon, > 55 and 56. 

Lausanne, J 
Geneva, 5-2. 

‘pproaches to Switzerland, and Time 
required between Switzerland and Eng- 
land . 

London to Basle, by — Ostend, 1st 
day; Cologne, 2nd; Frankfort, 3rd; 
and Basle on the 4th day. 

To Schaffhausen, by Orenburg and 
Kinzigthal, or to Constance, in 4 days. 

London to Basle, by Paris and 
Strasburg Railway, in 3 days. 

London to Geneva, by Paris and 
Chalons, in 3 days, by railway. 
London to Lucerne, 4 days. 

Lucerne to Milan, by the St. Go- 
thard, 30 hrs. An excellent diligence 
traverses this pass — and this is the 
best and quickest way to visit the 
Italian lakes. 

Strasburg, by Zurich, to Spltigen 
village, 36 hrs. 

Chainbery to Lyons. Railroad to 
Aix in £ hr., whence a steamer crosses 
the Lac de Bourget, and descends the 
Rhone to Lyons in 9 hrs. daily, except 
Sunday. 


§ 15 . ALPINE PASSES. 

*0 part of the Alps is more interesting, either in a picturesque or in an 
torical point of view, than the passable gaps or notches in the rf.djre of 
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passage and communication maintained between northern and southern 
Europe, as well as between one valley and another. It has been* through 
these depressions that the great tide of population has poured since the . 
earliest times ; from these* outlets have issued the barbarian swarms which 
bo often desolated, and at last annihilated, the Roman Empire. 

There are more than 50 passes over the Swiss portion of the Alpine 
'fchain alone, or immediately communicating with the Sjviss frontier. The 
following are the most remarkable :* — The Simplon, St. Gothard, Ber- 
nardine, Spliigen, Saancn-moser, am Stoss, Wildhaus, all traversed by 
excellent highroads, most skilfully constructed, and passable for heavy 
carriages. To these may now be added the Julier and Maloya. The 
Albula, Bernina, Buffalora, practicable for light chars and the Col de 
Trient, Col de Ferret, Grand St. Bernard, Col de Fcnetre, Cervin (Matter- * 
horn), Moro, Gries, Kiifanen, Furca, Grimsel, Great and Little Scheideck, 
Gemmi, Rswyl, Sanetsch, Oheville, Susten, Surenen, Briinig, Scptimer, 
Engstelen, Jochli, Klausen, Oberalp, Lukmanier, Kistengrat, Panix, Sognes, 
La Foppa, Lenzerheide, Stutz, Gteina, Yago, Casanna, Monte del Oro, 
Druser and Schwcitzer-Thor, Sclilapiner Joch, &c. &c., which are either 
,bridle-paths or mere footpaths, and more or less difficult and dangerous. 

In seeking a passage over the Alps, the most obvious cobrse was to find 
out the valleys which penetrate farthest into the great chain, following 
4he course of the rivers to their sources, and then to take the lowest tra- 
versable part in order to descend the opposite side. The variety and 
"sudden transition jjresented by such a route are highly interesting. In the 
Course of orle day’s journey the traveller passes from the climate of summer 
to winter, through spring. The alteration in the productions keeps pace 
with that of the temperature. Leaving behind him stubble-fields, whence 
the corn has been removed and housed, he comes to fields yet yellow anil 
waving in thenar; a few miles farther and the crop is still green; yet 
higher, and corn refuses to grow. Before quitting the region of corn he 
enters one of dark, apparently interminable forests of pine and larch, 
clothing the mountain-sides in a sober vestment. Above this the hay- 
makers are collecting the short grass, the only produce which the ground 
‘Will yield. Yet the stranger must not suppose that all is barrenness 
even at this elevation*. It seems as though nature were determined t4 
make one last effort at the confines of the region of vegetation. From 
beneath the snow-bed, and on the very verge of the glacier, the profusion 
of flowers, their great variety, and surpassing beauty, are exceedingly sur- 
prising. Some of the greatest ornaments of our gardens, here born to 
blush unseen, — gentians and lilies, hyacinths and btuc-bells, intermixed 
with bushes of the red rhododendron, the loveliest production of the Alps, 
s&ttered over the velvet turf, give it the appearance of a carpet of richest 
pattern. The insect world is not less abundant and varied,— thousands oi 
winged creatures are seen hovering over the flowers, enjoying their short 
existence, for the summer at these* elevations lasts but for 3 or 4 weeks : 
the rapid progress of vegetation to maturity is equalled' by the rapidity oi 
its decay, and in 8 or fo days flowers and butterflies have passed away. 
Above this region of spring, with its gush of springs, its young herbagl 
and vivid greensward, its hum of ins&ta just burst forth, and its natural 
flower-beds glittering with rain-drops, that of winter in Lapland or. Siberia 
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noeeedf. All around the summit of a pft88 over the high Alps is either 
now, glacier, or bare rook. The only* plants that grow are dry lichens, • 
rhick seem intended but to keep tip the semblance of vegetation, and to 
erpetaate Nature’s cheerful hues of green, lire rarefied air is icy cold, 
ad exercise and quick motion* am. necessary to keep up the circulation of 
hie blood. The agreeable murmur : o£ falling water, which has aocora- 
anied thetravelicr hitherto incessantly, hero Ceases,— all is solitude and 
lence, interrupted only by. the shrill whistle- of the marmot, or the hoarse 
iwing of an ill-omened raven. The ptarmigan starts up from among 
saps of unmelted snow at the traveller’s approach, and the lammergtyer 
he eondor of the Alps), disturbed in his repast on the carcass of a sheep 
r cow, is seen soaring upwards in a succession of corkscrew sweeps till he 
iins the ridge of the Alps, and then disappears. > 

Such are the remarkable gradations which the stranger encounters in the 
ftirao of a few hours, on a. rfuljfte pass of the Alps ; but the most Striking 
df all is thatfrmn th<* region of snow and ice on the top of the, 
ourff&irj, to the .sunny c* if 1 and rich vegetation of Italy, which await 
\c travel Icr'at the tt. foot ot oie Alps (See Rte. 00.) / ji* 

Tlie'Works of Nature, ];^ wevpt, will not entirely occupy the attention 
^d •'Vender oj feho wander. - ■ a pass ; at least a share will be dc- 

aa^»;|ojr admiration of of, man. The great highways, pass- 

J§e W^caiTjuges, over thq high Alps, are, indeed, most surprising monu~ t 
sntpof human skill and enterprise in surmoupting what would appear, 
first sight, to be intended by Nature as insurmountable. These proud 
nstructiona of art thread the valleys, cross the ddbris of rivers on long 
u^eways, skirt the edge of the precipice, with walls of rock. Jotfcering 
er them, and torrents thundering below. Where the steep and hard 
rfiace of the cliff has not left an inch of space ;for a goat to clhnb along, 
oy are conducted upon high terraces of solid masonry, or through a notch 
asfced by gunpowder in the wall of rock* In-many* instances a projecting 
ttress of the mountain has blocked up all passage for ages, saying “ thus 
’ ajid.no farther the skill of the modem engineer has pierced through 
is #i tunnel or gallery ; and the difficulty is vanquished, without the 
ist' change in the level of the road. +■ ■ * , , 

^ohietimes an. impediment of this nature is eluded by throwing bridges 
er- the dizsy gorge, arid shifting the road from side to side, frequently 
>r & times within the space of half a mile. Often the road reaches a 
>t down Which the winter avalanches take their habitual course every 
*r, weeping everything before -them, and which, even in summer, 
:>ears reeking and dripping with the lingering fragments of snow which 
las left behind. Will not so irresistible an antagonist arrest the course 
this vfirail undertaking of man? Not even, the avalanche ; — inaucha. 
nation the road either buries itself in subterranean galleries, driven 
ough the mountain, : or is sheltered by massive arcades of 
notimes half a mile dr three-quarters of a mile long. Over these 
ilanche glides harmlessly* and is turned into the depths below* 

! <>ery opportunity is seized of gaining, by easjr ascents, a higher level 
the road; at length comes the main* ascent, the central ridge, to W 
mounted to hard climbing: This is. overcome by*a successk^, c of 
aag'terracea, called tourniquets or giravolte, connected together jbv -wide 
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§ 15. — ALPINfl PASSES AKp HIGH ROADS. 

struction, with such easy bends andso gradimlaslope, that in many Alpine 
roads the postilions, with horses d&Histomedfo the road , trot dowii at a 
rapid pace. Sometimes as many as 60 of these zigzags* succeed one 
another without interruption ; and the traveller, as he passes backwards 
and forwards, hovering over the valley, is as though Suspended to a 
pendulum, and swinging to and fro. The road itself has a most singular 
appearance, twisted about like an uncoiled rope or a riband unwound. 

“ O’er, the Simplon, o’er the Spliigen winds 
A path of pleasure. Like & silver zone 
Flung about carelessly, it shines afar, 

Catching the eye in many a broken link, 

In many a turn and traverse as it g. ides 5 
And oft above and oft below appear s. 

Seen o’er the wall by one who journeys -Uj> 

As though it were another, through the wild, 

Leading along* he knows not whence or whither. 

Yet through its fairy course go where it will, - 
The torrent stops it not, the rugged rock 
Opens anddets it in, and on it runs, 

Winning its easy wav from clime to clime. 

Through glens lock’d up befof e^^-JRogers, 

V The travelling-carriage descends*' som^i^ferapidly and without inter- 
ruption for an hour. A drag of tempered iron is quickly worn down, in 
that time, as thin as the blade of a knife, so great is the friction. It is 
advisable to substitute for the iron drag a wooden sabot, formed of the 
section of a fir-tree, with a groove cut in the centre to admit the wheel. 

. The winter’s snow usually falls upon the Alpine passes more than 
5000 ft. high about the second week in October (sometimes earlier), and 
continues till the first or second week in June. Yet even after this, the 
passage across the neck, or Col, as it is called, is not stopped, except for a 
fe\y days, until the snow can be cleared away. In some of the minor passes, 
indeed, traversed by a mere rough footpath or hridle-patli, the traffic is 
much increased after the fall of the snow, which, by filling up depressions 
and smoothing the way, permits the transport of heavy merchandise on 
sledges, which move easily over the surface as soon as it is hardened. 

.Along the line's of " the great carriage-roads strong houses are erected at, 
intervals, called Matsons do Refuge, Case di Ricovero , occupied by persons 
called Cantonniers, who are employed in mending the road and keeping it 
free from snow in winter, and are also paid, to assist travellers in danger 
during snow-storms. ’ .J.' .. _ 4 ’ * ... 

Y As near as possible to the sumjnit of the pass a Hospice is generally 
erected, usually occupied by a band af charitable monks, as in the 6aSe of 
the Great St. Bernard, the Su^ldivjQjaus, St, Gotl^ard, &c. V The direction 
of thejroad across the summitofthe ndge is markedly a line of tall poles, 
Which project above the snow, au4>\/rom being *pamtCd black^ 'afp easily 
recognised. Patrols are sent out from the hospice intempestuous Weather, 
when tho tourmente is raging and the mist and falling snow hide the land- 
marks, to guide the travellers on theiV way and rescue those in d$£n»£r. Bells 

3 also rung at such times, that t£e .sound may aid when the sight faps. 
to mommg $fter a fall of snow I hunters and 

pt al\ : sides to shovel it off from the road. Where it isAel vfcry deep, it Js 
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Ivanoesj ^l fresh falls ocour; tne spoyf . accumulates, and the road near 
ie summit of & pas 3 presen fc^ the singular aspect of a path or lane cut 
atween walls of snow sometimes 10 or 20 ft. high. Carriages are taken 
Of, their wheel# and fastened upon sledges ; ropes are attached to the roof, 
hieli are hpld by 6 or 8 sturdy, guides running along on each side, to 
revent the vehicle upsetting and rolling over the slippery ice down a 
recipice, In thig manner very high passes are .crossed in the depth of 
inter with little risk. The spring is a season during which far greater 
inger is to be apprehended from the avalanches which then fall. 

§ 1G. CHAI^TS AtfD PASTT7KAGES. 

From the mountainous nature of .Switzerland and its high elevation, 
ie greater part of the surface, more than 1800 ft. above the sea, which is 
>t bare rook, is pasture-land. The wealth of the people, like that of the 
itriarchs of old, in a great me-vuirp lies in cattle and their produce, on which 
jeount the pastoral iife of the Swiss deserves some attention. The bright 
jrdqre of the meadows wi dt h clothe the valleys of Switzerland is one of 
ie distinguishing features oi the country ; and tlic music of the cow-hells, 
>me al- ug by the evening breeze, is one of the sweetest sounds that greet 
ie travr!l*uV*ear. ^ 

The Alj . '»»• mountain -paftw^. *a, for that is flic meaning of the word 
ip in Switzerland and Tyrol, n. v e either the property of individuals or of 
e commune ; to a certain extent e nnum land, in which the inhabitants 
the neighbouring town or village have the right of pasturing a certain 
imber of head of cattle. 

“ In the spring, as soon as the snow has disappeared, and the young 
jiss sprouts up, the onttle arc sent from the villages up to the first and 
wer pastures. Should a certain portion of these he exhausted, they 
ange their quarters to another part of the mountain. Here they stay 
1 about the 10th or 12th of June, when the cattle are driven to the 
iddle ranges of pastures. That portion of the herds intended for a summer 
mpaign on the highest Alps remain here till the beginning of July, and 
the 4th of that month generally ascend to them ; return to the middle 
ago of pastures about 7 or 8 weeks afterwards, spend there about 14 days 
3 weeks, to eat the aftergrass ; and finally return into the valleys about 
e 10th or 11th of October, where’ they remain in the!* vicinity of the 
dages till driven by the snow and tempests of winter into the stables. 

“ That portion of the cattle, 011 the other hand, which is not destined 
pass the summer on the higher Alps, and aro f necessary for the supply 
the village with milk and butter, descend from the middle pastimes on 
s 4th of July into the valley, and cpnsume the grass upon, the pasturage 
longing to the commune, till the winter drives them under shelter. The 
ry highest Alpine pasturages are never occupied more than 3 or 4 weeks 
t^e furthest ^—ijxtrdbe. ' 

Sometimes the owners of the cattle repair in person to the Alps, afcd 
?s!tho summer among them along with their families, superintending the 
rasmen, and assisting in the manufacture of cheese. The best cheeks 
1 mad^ upon pasture# 3000 ft. above the sea-level, in the vales of Simxnen 
1 Saanen (Grqy£re) and in the Emmenthab The best cows there yield, 
summer, ^t#J#n ¥ 2Q lbs. and 40 lbs. of milk daily, and „each oowA>ro- 
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Tlic life of the cowherd (Ft. Vacher, Gem. Benner) is by no mejns such 
an existence of pleasure as romances in general, and that of RouSse&u in 
particular, have represented it. His labours are arduous and constant ; 
fte has to collect 80 or 00 cows twice a-day, to be milked, to look/fter 
Stragglers, to make the cheese, and keep all the utensils employed in the 
process in the most perfect state of cleanliness. 

The Chalet (Germ. Sennhiitte) in which he resides is literally a log-hut, 
formed of trunks of pines, notched at the extremities so as to fit into one 
another at the angles of the building, where they cross : it has a low flat 
roof, weighted with stones to keep fast the shingle-roof and prevent its 
being blown away by the wind. A building of this kind is rarely air-tight 
Or water-tight. The interior is usually blackened with smoke and very 
dirty, boasting of scarcely any furniture, except, perhaps, a table and rude 
bench, and the apparatus of the dairy, including a huge kettle for heating 
the milk. A truss of straw, in the loft above, serves the inmates for * 
bed. The ground around the hut on the outside is usually poached by 
the feet of the cattle, and the heaps of mud and dung render it difficult to 
approach the door. This description applies tu the commoner sort of 
* chalets ; those in which the owners themselves reside are generally better, 
but they are also less numerous. There is another kind of* chalet, a mere 
shed or barn, in which the hay is housed until the winter, when it is con- 
veyed over the snow in sledges down to the villages Mow. A pastoral 
$wips valley is usually speckled over with huts of this kind, giving it the 
appearance, to a strange/, of being much more populous than it is in 
reality : in the Rimmentlial alone there are, it is said, 10,000 chalets. 

The herdsmen shift their habitations from the lower to the upper pas- 
turages, as their cattle ascend and descend the Alps, at different seasons, 
and they sometimes have 2 or 3 places of temporary abode. The weary 
traveller in search of repose or refreshment, after a long day’s journey, is 
often disappointed, on approaching what he conceives to be a human 
habitation, to find either that it is a mere hay-barn, or else a deserted 
chalet ; and thereby learns, with much mortification, that he has still 
some tedious miles to trudge before he can reach the first permanently 
occupied dwelling. What an agreeable contrast to reach a well-appointed 
cbfilet of the better sort, where delicious milk, cooled in the mountain 
stream, fresh butter, bread, and cheese, are spread out on a clean napkiil 
before the hungry and tired stranger ! \ 

, The cattle are frequently enticed home, at milking-time, by the offer of 
salt, which they relish highly, and which is, besides, considered whole- 
some. The allowance for a cow, in some parts of Switzerland, is 4 lbs. or 
5 lbs. of salt in a quarter of a year. * 

/;• . $ 17. cmAciiMts* (m. ombtschbb: itaju ohiacciaia). 

The Glaciers are one of the most sublime features of the Alps, and one 
W the most wonderful phenomenal nature. A glacier may be described as 
a stream of ice, descending into the valleys of liigh mountain chains, fed by 


i towfc inferaftftttan respecting ftlfcfem is to be frniiul is Professor FofW « Travels in the 
ilready alluded to; in Agatsisi" Etudes snr lee Gliders,” and in ugts^Nllw bis- 
AipenreUe bat the groundwnrt" fe Hit excellent description of tare hi Ws 
Mint ks Alpes.’* Ucsl nine* A* SMms 4* Tyrol* Firn } h* Guiftthh, &£• ; in Die 
****"»* “ ** ViM * 
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tlife 8U0V which occupies their top and fills the hollows and clefts between 
their pats and ridges ; what it loses at its lower end by the increased 
temperature is supplied by the >now which falls during the succeeding 
winters. The accumulated snow which falls during nine months of the 
year on .the higher summits and Valievs, remains for some time a dry and 
loose powder, until the heat of the summer sun begins to inelt it, and the 
rains, also penetrating it, convert it into a slushy mass, which* the sue* 
ceeding frosts consolidate, .first a granular heap, and afterwards, in conse- 
quence of repeated thawings and freezings, the whole undergoes a fresh 
crystallization, being converted into ice of a coarser grain and less compact 
substance, than common i«». There appears to be a regular transition from 
the lope pow lery snow to the more dense ice of the glacier. The inhabit- 
ants of the Alps, indeed, have distinct terms for these modifications of 
the spowy covering of tne higb/lps. The upper granular and uncon- 
solidated part they c.f. 11 -TV... or Ndv£ in French, and apply the term 
Glacier (‘HeWTvr) t the T\vv,r limbs of more solid ice, which stretch ' 
down into the valley The Firn, or N^v^, is a region oF complete deso- 
latipjn . u-> an ,])<.; intruac^ upon it save a chance insect, and only the 
scanty liche the rocks around it. The firn occurs only at’ a 

height 4h'* mkjt I;, Mis. in the winter does not entirely dis- 

nppear ii bourse oi big year ; while that which falls on the 

lower? glu jx is almost Mv -2 incited in the course of the following 
summer, and never combine wit^ he ice, Hugi maintains that the point 
at which fi n changes to glacier iu Invar' hie among the Alps ; and his 
investigations fix it. at an elevation of about 7800 ft. above the sea-level.’*' 
Escher has conn m ted the mind er of gl afters a uuong the Swiss Alps at 
‘OQ, and the extent of. surface occupied by them at 50 German square m. ; 
this, however, mu , out a vague estimate. They vary from a few 
square yards to aerts .and miles in extent, covering, in some instances, 
whole districts, filling up entirely the elev ated hollows and basins between 
the peaks and ridges of the Alps, and sending forth arms and branches 
intef the inhabited valleys, below the region of forests, and as far down as < 
the level at which corn will grow. 

It is such offsets of the glacier us these that are presented to the view 
f the traveller from the villages of Chamouni, Zermatt, and Grindelwajtd. 
"hese, however, are; as it were, but the skirts and fringes of that vast eVer- 
isting drapery of ice which clothes all the upper region of the Alps. These 
eklf or tracts of uninterrupted glacier have been called “Seas of Ice” 
Mjers.de Glace, Kigmecren), ana there are three such ambng the Swiss 
nd 'Savoyard Alps, which merit especial mention; that around Mont 
fianc, that around the Monte Rosa and . the Cervin, and that of the 
lerneSe Oberland, around the Fins ter- Aar-Ilorn. The last sends' but 

* A. seHana etjhofr Is conveyed by the common expression, " the line of perpetual snow/’pjy 
wqiero snow never melts . '* 'there is no spot on the Alps, nor on any other snow-clad moott'’' 
dn^ where tnovr d(Wftot melt- under the influence of a summer sun at mid-day. It melts 
^en^nthetop of MontUiwac ; but there, and on the summits of the other high Alps, the seou- 
luMfon of snow if so great, and the duration of the son’s heat so short, that, in the end, there 
fttf more snow than (he aim can dissolve? IVtigt h called “ the snow Me" does not depend on 
evatlon alone, and can be taken only as re* general teat of it. Independent of its variation, 
MKmUng to the degme ef taltude in erhipht'^he mountain hr situated, it varies eu ihettso sides 
[theiiame mountain, being higher on the & side tlmn the N. t he snow will likewise rest 
wgcrvandeOend lower down, upon a mountain of granite than upon one of limestone, in pro- 
jKiOn ai th^tsm ipeks are good or bad conductors of heat, add this Is the ease even in con- 
fttotte mountains, members of the same chain. 
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less than 13 branches, and its extent has been estimated at 126 

late m. ‘ 

The greatest thickness of the glaciers has been commonly estimated at 
tween 600 and 800 ft. Hugi rarely met with any thicker than 150 ft. ; 

calculates the average depth at between 60 and 100 ft., and the 
mt&st thickness of the" Mer de Glace, on the N. flank of Mont Blano,. is 
timated by Forbes at 350 ft. deep. Saussure had calculated it at 600 
Agassiz assures us that there are holes in Ihe Aar glacier 780 ft. deep. 
Notwithstanding thgir great extent and solidity, the glaciers are under* 
rag a perpetual process of renovation and destruction. The arms or 
irfcs descending into the lower valleys are gradually dissolved by the in- 
eased temperature which prevails at so low a level. The summer sun, 
led by particular winds, acts upon the surface, so that, in the middle of 
e day, it abounds in pools, and is traversed by rills of water. The con- 
ant evaporation, from every part exposed to the air, produces great 
minution in the upper beds ; the temperature of the earth, also, which 
at all seasons greater than that of ice, melts yearly a small portion of its 
wer surface, reducing the bulk and height of the glacier, which, towards 
e end of summer, is many feet lowered and Shrunken. The vacancy 
US caused is entirely filled up from above by the winter’s snow falling 
pon the mountain-tops, and on the whole upper region of the high Alps, 
hiclv is drifted into the higher valleys, and pressed down by its own 
eight. ‘Henceforth the ice-stream, like the river, moves onward steadily 
f day and night, and even in the winter, though its progress is slower, 

“ The glace’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day.” — Byron . 

; is also sensibly retarded by hard frost, and accelerated by thaw.. 

The cause of the movement of glaciers has been much discussed and 
ariously, explained. De Saussure supposed that it proceeds from their 
eight alone, and that they slide down the inclined surface of the valleys, 
idea by the ice melting below, in contact with the earth. Others have 
rought that the descent was caused by dilatation of the glacier, in consc- 
uence of the water that penetrates the mass of ice, alternately thawing 
nd freezing. The third, and apparently the correct theory of their motion, 
he result of patient and acute study of glacier phenomena, is that of Pro-* 
3 ssor Forbes, who asserts that “ a glacier is an imperfect fluid, or viscous 
ody, Which is urged down slopes of a certain inclination by the mutual 
Iressure of its parts nearly in the same manner as lava descends from 
& mouth of a volcano, or honey would* flow from a jar overset. Professor 
Forbes elsewhere explains that “ a glacier is not coherent ice (like the ice 
if a river), but a granular compound of ice and water, possessing, under 
ertain circumstances, especially when much saturated with water, a rude 
legibility, sensible even to the hand.” This viscous character, of the 
d&tfer atone will account for its passing through straits formed by pro- 
acting rocks, which contract the Width of Hs bed sometimes to ©nc^half of 
is expanse, in the upper part of a valley, and around promontories which 
intrude to turn it out of its course. From observations made by Forbes 
Wi the Mar de Glace, the rate 6f progress of that 'glacier was found to be 4 
nearly at the rate of 2 ft. in 24 hours. The centre of the ice-stream moves 
quicker than, the sides, and, in fact, drags them after it, as would be the 
r|^:wiih any other semi-fliiid. ' * > \ ; ^ 

The surface of tbe mountain, which forms the bed of a glacier, however 
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rd, is subjected to an extraordinary process of grinding and polishing 
m tSe vast masses of ice constantly passing over it. The harder frag- 
mts, such as granite amd quartz, interposal between the ice and the 
;k, act like diamonds on glass, and scratch deep and long grooves on the 
rface. The seat of ancient glaciers, which have now entirely disappeared, 
\y still be discovered by the furrows left behind them on the rocks. 

The nature of the upper surface of the ice depends partly upon that of 
3 ground on winch it rests : where it is even, or nearly sq, the ice is 
ooth and level ; but whenever the supporting juirface becomes slanting 
uneven, the glacier begins to split and gape m all directions. As it 
sroachcs a steeper declivity or precipice, the layers of ice are displaced, 
heaved, and squeezed oue above another ; they rise in toppling crags, 
disks, and towers of the most fantastic shapes, varying in height from 
to 80 ft. Being unequally melted, by the wind and sun, they are 
itinually tottering to their fall, either by* their own weight, or the prea- 
e of other masses, and, tumbling headlong, are shivered to atoms with 
oar liki 1 thunder. 

hi tbo-ve cases in which the glacier passes over two or more steep 
livities, these aiguilles un i >L Msks of ice being pressed together at the 
tom of * ho* descent, olese up .gain, and, as soon as the surface of the 
mitain below them is level, jasmine a nearly level and compact character 
their own surface. # 

fhe glaciers assume this fractured character only when the foundation 
which they rest is very uneven, generally near their lower extremity^, 
?n they begin to bend down towards the valley. 

'he Crevasses, or fissures, which traverse the upper portion of the 
der, before it becomes entirely fractured and disruptured, run in a 
is verse direction, never extending quite across the ice-field, but nar- 
ing out at the extremities, so that when they gape too wide to leap 
>ss, they may always be turned by following them to -their termi- 
ion. These rents and fissures are the chief source of danger to those 
) cross the glaciers ; sometimes, from their numbers, monotonous 
euess of appearance, and perplexing confusion, by which the tru- 
er is nearly bewildered, and even the most experienced guides are fre- 
tttty at, fault and lose their way, and have the greatest difficulty in 
icating themselves from tlicir intricacies. Sometimes the crevasses are 
sealed by a treaoherous coating of snow ; and many a bold chsCtnois- 
ter has found a grave in their recesses. Ebel mentions an instance of 
lepherd, in 1787, who, in driving his flock over the ice to a high pasr 
tgfe, had the misfortune to tumble into one of these clefts. He fell in 
vicinity of a torrent which flowed under the glacier, and, by following 
)ed under the yault of ice, succeeded in reaching the foot of the glacier 
i a broken arm. The man’s name was Christian Boven: he was 
ig in 1849, and acted as guide to the uppe^glacier of Grindelwalct, 
^melancholy was the fate of M. Mouron, a clergyman of Vevay : he was . 
ged in making some scientific researches upon the glacier, and was M 
act of leaning over to examine a singular well-shaped aperture in the 
when the staff on which /he rested gaye way ; he was precipitated to 
bottom, and bis lifeless and mangled body, was recovered from the 
bs of the glader a few 4i^s after* • 

tfese Crevasses, though chiefly fonned mechanically by the movement 
ko. glacier, and the unecual pressure of its different parts, are greatly 
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influenced by the action of the sun and wind. The S.E. wind, in Uri and 
among the Bernese Alps, is very instrumental in causing the glacier to 
split, and the loud reports thus occasioned, called by the herdsmen the 
vgrowlings (hrullen) of the glacier, are regarded as a sign of bad weather. 
JEhe traveller who ventures to cross any of the larger glaciers may, at 
times, both hear and see the fissures widening around him. The orevasses 
'exhibit in . perfection the beautiful azure blue colour of the glacier ; the 
-cause of which has not been satisfactorily accounted for. It is the same 
tint of ultramarine which the Rhone exhibits at Geneva, after leaving 
all its impurities behmd it in the lake ; and the writer has even ob- 
served the same beautiful tint , in footmarks and holes made in fresh- 


fallen snow, not more than a foot deep, among the high Alps on the 
borders of Tyrol. • 

i The traveller who has only read of glaciers is often disappointed at the 
first sight of them, by the appearance of their surface, which is rough, 
tossed about in hfl looks anigullies, and, except when covered with fresh- 
fellen snow, or at very great heights, has none of the purity which might 
be expected from fields of ice. On the contrary, it exhibits a surface of 
dirty white, soiled with mud, and often covered with stones and gravel. 
Such beds of stone, dirt, and rubbish are common to most glaciers, and are 
called Moraines r running along the glacier in parallel lines at the sides 
(called lateral Moraines, German Gandecken) ; or in the middle (media? 
MoraincSj in German Gaffer j, and frontal or end Moraines. .They are 
formed in the following manner : — The edges of the glacier, at its upper 
extremity, receive the fragments of rock detached from the mountains 
around by the destructive agency of moisture and frost ; hut as the glacier 
itself is constantly descending, this fallen rubbish goes along with it, in- 
creased from behind by the del>ris of each succeeding winter, so that it forms a 
nparly uninterrupted line from the top of the ice-field to the bottom, 
wherever the glacier from one valley meets that of another, the moraines 
from the two unite and form one, running down. the centre of the united 
glacier instead of along its margin, as before. Such a confluence of mo- 
raines is well seen on the glacier of the Aar (Route 28 ) ; and upon tho 
grteat glaciers descending .from Monte Rosa (Route 100) six or eight may 
be seen running side by side, each traceable to its origin by the nature oi 
the rocks composing it. 

/‘The moraines .remain upon the surface of the glacier, and, unless 
* 1 / j* ver ^ loTl S ** ^ery uneven course, they are not dissipated or in- 
gulfed. On the* contrary, the largest stones attain a conspicuous pre- 
eminence ; the heaviest moraine, far from indenting the surface of the ice, 
sinking amongst its substance, rides upon an icy; ridge as an excrescence, 
Which gives to it tho character of a colossal-* back-bone of the glacier, or 
Sometimes appears like a noble causeway, fit, indeed, for giants, .stretching 
away /pr leagues av er f ^monotonous ice, with a breadth of some hundreds 
of feet, and raised from 6Q to 80 ft. above its general level. Almost every 
Stone, however, rests upon ice ; the mound is not % mound of diSbria, as it 
Wgfit at tot |ight M apj^. w — , fJ , J 
A singular circumstance occurs when* single large mass of rock lias failed 
upon the glacier, j the shade £tnd protection from the sun’s raysaffordedby 
the stone prevents the ice on w^ch it ^esty. from melting, and, wbtie the 
Wp aropnd is gradually lowered, it remains supported pn a^edestiii or 
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'table, Ijjse a mushroom oh a stalk, often attaining a height of several feet, 
f The glaciers of the Aar furnish fine examples of these tables dcs glaciers , 
as they are called. The surface of the glacier has been ascertained to lose 
3 ft. of surface by melting hi as many weeks. An exactly opposite phe- 
nomenon occurs when a small stone, not more than an inch thick, rests 
upon the ice. As it absorbs the sun's rays with greater rapidity than ice,, 
not merely its siyface but its entire substance is warmed through, and 
instead of protecting it melts the ice below it, and gradually sinks, forming 
a 'hole which not unfrequently pierces the glacier through and through. 
When a leaf, insect, or such light body falls upon the ice, it gradually 
. sinks, and at leftgth disappears. v 

The occurrence of Bed Snow, which at one time Was treated with lucres 
1 dulity, is common among the High Alps, and is produced either by minute 
insects and their eggs, or by .1 species of fungus, called Palmella Nivalis, or 
Protococcus, a true vegetable, which plants Itself oh the surface of the saiow, 
takes root, germinates, produces seed, and dies. In the state of getfiS- 
nation it imparts u pale carmine tint to the snow : this increases, as 
plant core' “ ;o maturity. to a deep crimson blush, which gradually fodefe; 
and, as tl plant « ays, be omes a black dust or mould. By collecting 
some of tl - < oloured sn«*fr :?* K' tie, and pouring it on a sheet of pap#, 
the form of .h- plant may be disc vered with a microscope, as soon as 
the water has evaporated. * 4 

{ It has been already observed rhat ’“lie vacancy caused by the melting of 
febe lower portion of the glacier is filled up by the winter snow from above. 
But, as may be supposed, it often happens, after mild winters and warm 
lii mmers, that the supply is not equal to the void, and vice versa: after 
severe winters and rainy summers, the glacier is overloaded, as it \yerc : 
Indeed, it is scarcely possible that an exact equilibrium of supply and con- 
sumption should l Hi preserved. Yet it seems probable, after all that has 
been said on the subject, that there is no material variation either in the 
extent or position of the glaciers among the Alps. The glaciers through- 
out the Alps appear to have made a general movement in advance between, 
iho years 1817 and 1822, in consequence of the coldness of the six jjW*- 
Seeding summers. The glaciers of Bossons and des Bois, in the valley* Of 
Cl araouni, and that of Grindelwald, in the Bernese Alps, extended so far 
in width as well as length, as to overthrow large trees of the growth of 
many centuries. Afterwards they began to retreat, and soon regained 
tlveir original limits. Instances have occurred of thesudden advance of a 
telacier, as in the Gadpienthal ( Route 32), where a road has been destroyed 
py this cause, and even of the formation of new glaciers within the 
memory of man, as in the Upper Engadine (?), and at the base of the 
fTitlis r but these have he?n followed by a similar retrocession, and the 
hewly formed ice-fields are rarely permanent. It is certain that, at present, 
both the Mer de Glace, under Mont Blano, and the Grindelwald Glaser, 
appear to have shrunk, and sunk considerably below the level they due© 
attained ; but this may be merely temporary, or even only their dimensions 
in summer, when most reduced. Another circumstance has been test 
pight of in the consideration of this subject, vis,, that the erosive powers 
pf the ice perpetually grinding down the surface of the rock beneath it 
pay hfcve, in many instances, considerably enlarged ihe bed of the glacier. 

Professors Agassi?!, Forbes, and Hugi have made some interesting ex- 
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perimeuts and observations upon the movement and rate of progress of 
the glaciers. In 1829 Hugi noted the position of numerous loose blockd 
lying on the surface of the lower glacier of the Aar, relatively to the fixes 
rocks at its sides. He also measured the glacier and erected signal-posts 
on it. In 1836 he found everything altered; many pf the loose blocks 
' had moved off and entirely disappeared, along with the ice that supported 
them. A hut, which he had hastily erected, to shelter himself and his 
^companions, had advanced 2184 ft. A mass of granite, containing 26,000 
ft, originally buried under the snow of the firn, which had become 
coaverted into glacier, had not only been raised to the surface, but was 
elevajed above it, in the air, upon two pedestals, or pillars, of ice ; so that 
a large party might have found shelter under it. A signal-post, stuck 
into a mass of granite, had not only made as great an advance as the hut, 
but the distance between it and the hut had been increased 760 ft. by the 
expansion of the glacier. ~ In 1839 M. Agassiz found that Hugi’s cabin 
had advanced 4400 ft. from the position it originally occupied, when first 
»built in 1827,; and in 1840 it was 200 ft. lower. Hugi’s observations on 
the Aar glacier give as its rate of motion 240 ft. per annum. Professor 
Forbes’ more recent and precise experiments have ascertained the daily 
motion of the ice on the Mer dc Glace, have proved that it proceeds 
regularly* and not by fits and starts, but accelerated in speed by thaws 
-and retarded by frosts, and that the motion is different in different parts 
of the glacier. The advance of the ice-field of the Mer de Glace is cal- 
culated at’ between 400 and 500 ft. yearly. 

At the extremity of almost all glaciers a high traverse ridge of rubbish, 
Called The Terminal Moraine, exists ; it consists of the fragments of rock 
which have fallen from the surrounding mountains, the transported debris 
of Hie Guffer (or lateral and medial moraine#), and of masses detached by 
the glacier itself. These are heaped up sometimes to a height of 80 or 100 
ft. Not unfrequently there are 3 or 4 such ridges, one behind the other, 
like, so many lines of intrenchment. The broken stones, sand, and mud, 
mixed with shattered fragments of ice, of which they are composed, have 
an unsightly and shabby appearance, being perfectly barren of vegetation ; 
but each heap is, as it were, a geological cabinet, containing specimens of 
all the neighbouring mountains. The glacier, indeed, has a natural 
tendency to purge itself from impurities, and whatever happens to fall 
Upon it is gradually discharged in this manner. It likewise exerts great 
mechanical force, and, like a vast millstone, grinds down not only the 
rock which composes its channel, but all the fragments interposed between 
it and the rook ; forming, in the end, a sort of stone-meal, The extent of 
4be moraine depends on the character of the strata* of the mountains 
around the glacier: where they are of granite, or other hard rock, not 
easily decomposed by the weather, the moraine is of small extent; and it 
is largest where the boundaf y rocks are >of brittle limestone and fissile 
slate. The researches of Swiss naturalists (Agassiz and Ohaipefitier) have 
discovered extensive moraines, not only in the lower part of tbe Yallais, 
but even on the shores of the Lake Leman, at a height of not more than 
200 or 300 ft. abotfe it ; indicating that,* during some anterior condition of 
our planet, the valley of the Rhdne was occupiedby glaciers, in. situations 
*t;present 40 or 50 rau distant from the nearest, existing ice-field, and 
3000 or 4000 ft, below H, 



It is Vfelily interesting to consider how important a service the glaciers 
perform in tne economy of nature. These dead and chilly fields of ice, 
which prolong the reign of winter throughout the year, are, in reality, the 
source of life and the springs of vegetation. They are the locked-up 
reservoirs, the sealed fountains, from which the vast rivers traversing the 
great continents of our globe %re sustained. The summer heat, which 
dries up other sources of water, first opens out their bountiful supplied, 
when the rivers of the plain begin to shrink and dwindle within their 
parched beds, the torrents of the Alps, fed by* melting snow and glaciers, 
rush down from the mountains and supply the deficiency; and, at that 
season (July and August), the rm raahd lakes of Switzerland are fullest. 

; During the whole summer, the traveller who crosses the glaciers J^ars 
the torrents rustling and rruring below him at the bottom of the azure 
3lefts. These plenteous vtlh gn suing forth in their sub-glacial beds, are 
generally all collected in wu stream, at the foot of the glacier, which, in 
bnsequen'.yis eaten away into a vast dome-shaped arch, sometimes 100 
It. high, gndnath increasing »• til the constant thaw weakens its support# 
Ind it give , way and (all* In with a ci.ish. Such caverns of ice are seen, 
jn great perfection, in tform ly at the source of the Arveyron, in the 
valley of ^ : n ml .1 uie ^'aciers of Grindelwald. v The streams 
bailing from ; buiers are distinermshe • by their turbid dirty-white or milky 
ploiu . ■ The waters collected by oic melting of the ice from all parts of 
be surface of a glacier often ac^unu te into torrents, which, at length, 
feci pi fate themselves into a hole or fissure in its surface in the form of a 
scade. 

Tii? following striking passage from Professor Forbes’s 4 Alps,’ p. 388, 
nil form a good conob «*inn to this account of glaciers: — “Poets and 
hilosopliers have delighted compare the course of human life to that 
f a river ; perhaps a still apter simile might be found in the history of a 
lacier. Heaven-descended in its origin, it yet takes its mould and con- 
)n nation from the hidden womb of the mountains which brought it forth. 
d first soft and ductile, it acquires a character and firmness of its own, as 
n inevitable destiny jirges it on its onward career. Jostled and constrained 
y the* crosses and inequalities of its prescribed path, hedged in by im- 
a stable barriers which fix limits to its movements, it yields groaning to 
-s late, and still travels forwarcV seamed with the scars of many a conflict 
ith opposing obstacles. All this while, although wasting, it is renewed 
y an ipaseen ix>wer, — it evaporates, but is not consumed. On its surface 
t bears the spoils which, during the progress of existence* it has made its 
wn ; often weighty burdens devoid of beautyor value, at times precious 
passes, sparkling with gems or with ore.. Having at length attained its, 
ireatest width and extension, commanding admiration by its beauty and; 
bwef, waste predominates over supply, the vital springs begin to fail j;#.; 
fceopi into an attitude of decrepitude — it drops the burdens* one - by amtf 
'hich it had borne - so proudly aloft — its dissolution is inevitable. But a* 
ns resolved into ita elements* it takes all at once a new, and livelier, dud?; 
isombarrassed fbrmy from the wreck of its members it arises * another* ’ 
fet the tame nobleV ^UTbodied, arrowy stream, which leaps rejoicing: 
*i?er the obstacles which before had stayed its progress, and hastens 
trough fertile valleys towards a freer existence** and a final union inthe^ 
fcait with the boundless and the indefinite.” 
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§ 18. AVAjLANCHES AND SNOW-STORMS. 

44 The avalanohe>v^he thunderbolt of snow.” — Byron. 

* Avalanch 46*{j&tirut* Lawinen) are those accumulations of snow which 
precipitate fhemselvbs frem the mountains,^ ther by their own weight or 
tfy the? loosening effects of the sfj^s heat, into* the valleys below, sweeping 
everything 'before them, and causing, at tintes, great destruction of life 
v.* The fearful crash which accompanies their descent is often 
fcearSal a distance of several leagues. 

The Natives of the Alps distinguish between several different hinds of 
#«ti&tt<!ties* The staub-lawtnm (dUst. avalanches) are formed of loose 
msMhllen snow, heaped up by tbo wind early in the winter, before it 
Bir begun to melt or combine together. Such a mass, when it reaches 
{he edge of a cliff or declivity, tumbles from point to point, increasing in 
quantity as well as in impetus every instant, and spreading itself over 
*%ide extent of surface. It descends with tbe rapidity of lightning, and 
has been known to rush down a distance of 10 m. from tfie point whence 
It was first detached ; not only descending one side of a valley, but also 
ascending the opposite hill by the velocity acquired in its fall, overwhelm- 
ing and laying prostrate a whole forest of firs in its descent, and breaking 
down another forest, up the opposite side, so as to lay the heads of the 
trees up the hill in its ascent. Slide-avalanches (Schleich-lawine or 
Sehlipfe) slip down from inclined surfaces often without disturbance of 
the surface, and it is only when they begin ^ to roll over and v bound that 
they become sohlag Of gru'ad-lawinen. 

Another kind of avalanche, the Grund-laiuinen, occurs in spring, during 
the months of April and May, when the sun becomes powerful, and the 
SnoW thaws rapidly tinder its influence. They fall constantly from 
different parts of the mountains, at different hours in the day, accordingly 
as each part Is reached by the sun : *from the E. side between 10 and 12, 
from the'S. side between 12 and 2, and later in the day from the W. and N. 
This specie is more dangerous in its effects, from the snow being clammy 1 
ahd adhesive, as well as hard and compact. Any object buried by it 
dan only* be dug Cut by the most arduous labour. Men or cattle over- 
whelmed by the staub-lawine can extricate themselves by thefr own 
Exertions ; or, at any rate, from the snow being less compact, may 
"breathe for some hours through the interstices. In the case of the grund- 
jtewine* the sufferers are usually either crushed or suffocated, and are, at 
any rate, so ^tangled that they can only be rescued by the aid of others. 
Bach avalanches ’falling upon a mountain-stream, in a narrow gorge, 
haVe setne times been hollo Wed out from beneath by the action of the 
Water, until it has forced a passage under them ; and they have then 
belli left standing for the whole summer, serving as a bridge, over which 
^aen Mid cAttlo might passi 

The avalanches have usually a fixed time for descending, 1 and an 
habitual channel down which they slide, which may be .known by its 
fehittg worn perfectly smooth* sometimes even appearing polished, by the 
nssafrof debris at its base. The peasants, income situations, await with 
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npaticifcce the fall of the regular avalanches, as a symptom of the spring 
aving fairly set in. ? . 

Danger arises from avalanches either by their falling unexpectedly, 
rhile persons are traversing spots known to he exposed to them, or else 
and this is the more fearful source of catastrophes) from an unusual-: 
ccumulation of snow raised *by the wind/ or, in consequence of the 
r verity of the season, causing the avalanche to desert; its Usual bed, and 
;> descend upon cultivated spots, houses, or even villages,,.: T^efe' are 
srtain valleys among the Alps in 'wh^ch scarcely any spot V totally 
Kempt from the possible occurrence of Such a calamity, though gome are 
aturally more exposed than others? The Yal Bedretto, * in canton 
cssin, the Meyenthal, iii canton Uri, and many others, are thus dread* 
illy exposed. To guard as much as possible against accidents, very 
irge and massive dykes of masonry, like the projecting bastions of. a 
rctification, are, in such situation.*, built against the hill-side, behind 
hurches, 1 muses, and other buildings, with an angle pointing upwards/! 
a order to break and turn aside Uie snow. In some valleys great care in* 
estowed c, the preservation of the forests clothing their sides, as the 
jest protection^ of the distru-: ;3l*w them from such calamities. These 
iay truly t Tv yarded as sacred g >ves ; and no one is allowed to cut 
>wn timber within them, under pain of a legal penalty. Yet they not 
frequently show the inefficiency even of such protection against sq 
larful an engine* of destruction. Whole forests are at times cut over and 
fid prostrate by the avalanche. The tallest stems, fit to make masts 
»r a first-rate man-of-war, are snapped asunder like a bit of wax, and the 
jiti kiois and branchless stumps and relics of the forest remain for years 
ike a stubble-field to Ml of what has happened. 

| A mournful catalogue of^atastrophes, which have occurred in Swit- 
zerland, since the records of history, from avalanches, might be made out 
jf necessary ; but it will suffice to mention one or two instances. - 
! lu 1720 an avalanche killed, in Ober-Gestelen (Valiais), 84 men and 
100 head of cattle, and destroyed 120 houses. The same year 40 in* 
lividuals perished at Brieg, and 23 on the Great St. Bernard, from a 
similar cause. 

In 1749 the village of Ituaras, in the Tavetsch Thai, was carried 
sway by an avalanche ; 100 men were overwhelmed by it, 60 of whom 
vere dug out alive ; and several of the houses, though removed to soipe 
fistance from the original site, were so little shaken that persons sleeping 
vithin them were not awakened. , - 

In 1800, after a snow-storm of three days’ continuance, an enormous 
syalanche detached itself from the top of the precipice of Klueas, above 
Prong, in the valley of the Vorder Khein ; it crossed the valley and 
lestroyed a wood and some chalets on the opposite pasture of Zenim; 
eeoiling, with the force it had* acquired, to the side from which it had 
Jome,sit did fresh mischief there, and so revolving to and fro, at the 
burth rush reaohed Trons, and buried many of its houses to the roof in snow. 

In 1827 the greater part of the village of Biel, in the Upper Valiais, was 
Pushed beneath a tremendous avalanche, which ran down a ravine, nearly 
Swo leagues long, before it reached the village. 

One & the moat remarkable phenomena attending the avalanche i&th# 
>last of air which accompanies it, and which, like what is called the wind 
[#*.*<*.) , d 
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of a cannon-ball, extends its destructive influence to a considerable*distance 
on each side of the actual line taken by the failing mass. It has all the 
effect of a blast of gunpowder : sometimes forest trees, growing near the 
sides of the channel down which the snow passes, are uprooted and laid 
prostrate, without having been touched by it. In this way the village 
of Banda, in the Visp-Thal, lost many of its houses by the current of an 
avalanche, which fell in 1720, blowing them to atoms, .and scattering the 
materials like chaff. The E. spire of the convent of Dissentis was thrown 
down by the gust of an avalanche,' which fell more than a quarter of a 
mile off. 

, Travellers visiting the Alps between the months of June and October 
are little exposed to danger from avalanches, except immediately after a 
snow-storm ; and, when compelled to start at such times, they should pay ' 
implicit obedience to the advice of the guides. It is a common saying, 
that there is risk of avalanches as long as the burden of snow continues 
on the boyughs of the fir-trees, and while the naturally sharp angles of the 
distant mountains continue to look rounded. 

It is different with those who travel from necessity in the spring, and 
before the annual avalanches have fallen. Muleteers, carriers, and such 
persons, use great caution in traversing exposed parts of the road, and 
with these they are well acquainted. They proceed in parties, in single 
file, at a little distance from one another, in order that if the snow should 
Sweep one off, the others may be ready to render assistance. They pro- 
ceed as fast as possible, carefully avoiding any noise, even speaking, and, 
it is said, will sometimes muffle the mules’ bells, lest the slightest vibra- 
tion communicated to the air should disengage the nicely-poised mass of 
snow above their heads. 

The avalanches, seen and heard by smuttier tourists on the sides of 
Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau, are of a different kind from those described 
above, being caused only by the rupture of a portion of the glaciers, 
which give way under the influence of a mid-day sun, and of certain 
winds, during the summer and autumn, when other avalanches, generally 
speaking, have ceased to fall. They differ, also, in this respect, that, 
for the most part, they do no harm, since they fall on uncultivable and t 
uninhabited spots. It is more by the roar which accompanies them, 1 
Which, awakening the echoes of the Alps, sounds very like thunder, 

■ than by the appearance which they present; that they realise what 
is usually expected of avalanches. Still they are worth seeing, and will 
niUch enhance the interest of a visit to the Wengem Alp, the Cramont 
(on the S. side of Mont Blanc), or the borders of the Mer de Glace ; espe- 
eiaily if the spectator will bear in mind the immense distance at which he 
is plaoed from the objects which he sees and heats, and will consider that, 
at each roar, whole tons of solid ice are broken off from the parent glacier, 
and in tumbling, many hundred feet perhaps, are shattered to atoms and 
ground to pdwder. 

The Snowstorms, Tourmentes , or Guxen , which occur on the Alps, are 
much dreaded by the chamois-hunter, the shepherd, and those most accus- . 
tomed to traverse the High Alps ; how much more formidable must they « 
)>er to the inexperienced traveller! They consist of furious and tem- 
pestuous winds, somewhat of the nature of a whirlwind, which occur on 
the exposed promontories, the summit-ridges, and elevated gorges of the< 
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ilps, oilier accompanied by snow, or filling the air with that recently 
alien, while the flakes are still dry, tossing them about like powder or 
lust. In an instant the atmosphere is filled with snow ; earth, sky, 
nountain, abyss, and landmark of every kind, are obliterated from view, 
is though a curtain were let down on all sides of the wanderer. All traces 
>f path, or of the footsteps of preceding travellers, are at once effaced, and 
he poles planted* to mark the direction of the road are frequently over- 
;urned. In some places the gusts sweep the rock bare of snow, heaping 
t up in others, perhaps across the path, to a height of 20 ft. or more, 
jarring all passage, and driving the wayfarer to despair. At every 
step he fears to plunge into an abyss, or sink overhead in the snow, 
'.arge parties of men and animals have been overwhelmed by the snow- 
vreaths on the St. Uothard, wh<*re they sometimes attain a height of 
\0 or 50 ft. These tempests arc accompanied almost every year by loss 
)f life ; and, though of less itvquei/ occurrence in summer than in winter 
ind spring, are a chief reason why it is dangerous for inexperienced 
ravcllers !•> attempt to cross n oote and elevated passes without a guide. 

The gu' <es and prisons residing on the mountain-passes, from the 
ippcarance **f # the sky, avi < In * weather-signs known to them, can 
generally for ■■■«•*• the occuironoe of ; umuentes, and can tell when the fall 
>f a\:danches -s to be apprehend < d 
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“ Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus.” — Juv. 

It is a remarkable fact that, amidst some of the most magnificent scenery 
>f the globe, where Nature seems to have put forth all her powers in 
exciting emotions of wonder and elevation in the mind, man appears, 
roiii a mysterious visitation of disease, in his most degraded and pitiable 
jondition. Such, however, is the fact. It is in the grandest and most 
beautiful valleys of the Alps that the maladies of goitre and cretinism 
prevail. 

Goitre is a swelling in the front of the neck (of the thyroid gland, or 
the parts adjoining), which increases with the growth of the individual, 
until, in some cases, it attains an enormous size, and becomes “ a hideous 
wallet of flesh,” to use the words of Shakspeare, hanging pendulous down 
■0 the breast. It is not, however, attended with pain, and generally seems 
x> be more unsightly to the spectator than inconvenient or hateful to the _ 
Dearer; but there am instances in which its increase is so enormous 
shat the individual* unable to support his burden, crawls along the ground 
under it. 

Cretinism, which occurs in the same localities as goitre, and evidently 
irises from the same cause, whatever it may be, is a more serious majady,, 
nasmuch.as it affects the mind. The cretin is an idiot— -a melancholy 
spectacle — a creature who may almost be said to rank a step below a 
luman being. There is a vacancy in his countenance ; his head is dispro- 
portionately large ; his limbs are stunted or crippled ; he cannot articulate 
ns words with distinctness ; and there is scarcely any work which ha 
s capable of executing. He spends his days basking in the sun,, and from 
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its warmth appears to derive great gratification. "When a stranger appears, 
he becomes a clamorous and importunate beggar, assailing him with a 
ceaseless chattering ; and the traveller is commonly glad to be rid of his 
hideous presence at the expense of a batz. At times the disease has such 
an effect on the mind that the sufferer is unable to find his way home 
when within a few feet of his own door. . . * 

Various theories have been resorted to, to account for this complaint : 
some have attributed it to the use of water derived from melting snow ; 
others, to the habit of carrying heavy weights on' the head ; others, again, 
to filthy habits ; while a fourth theory derives it from the nature of, the 
soil, or the use of spring-water impregnated with calcareous matter. 

As the goitre occurs in Derbyshire, Yorkshire (especially at Settle, in the 
limestone district of Craven), Notts, Somerset, Hants, &c., where no per- 
manent snow exists— and no rivers spring from glaciers — also in Sumatra, 
and in parts of South America, where snow is unknown, it is evident that 
the first cause assigned is not the true one ; as for the second and third, 
they would equally tend to produce goitre in the London porters, and in 
the inhabitants of the purlieus of St. Giles’s. If the limestone theory be 
true, all other rocks should be exempt from it, which is not the case, as 
far as our experience goes. Goitre is found only in certain' valleys ; nor, 
when it does occur, does it exist throughout the valley. It appears in one 
spot ; higher up it is unknown, and in another situation, a mile or two 
distant, perhaps it is again prevalent. A curious example of this is afforded 
by the valley leading up to theG reat St. Bernard. Goitre is unknown above 
Liddes; abounds at Vercheres, 800 ft. lower down ; and is almost universal 
at Orsieres : had the disease depended upon the glacier-water, it would, of 
course, be more prevalent near to them and in the upper part of the valley. 

A careful attention to the circumstances accompanying its appearance 
will show that it is connected with the condition of the atmosphere, and 
is found in low, warm, and moist situations, at the bottom of valleys,, 
where a stagnation of water occurs, and where the summer exhalations 
and autumnal fogs arising .from it are not carried off by a free circulation 
of air ; — that it is, in fact, one of the many injurious effects produced by 
malaria. It prevails in places where the valley is confined, and shut in, 
as it were— where a free draught is checked by the sides being clothed 
with wood, or by a sudden bend occurring in its direction — where, at the 
Same time, the bottom is subject to the overflowings of a. river, or to exten- 
sive artificial irrigation. The conjecture which derives the disease from 
breathing an atmosphere of this kind, not liable to be purified by fresh 
^currents of air to carry off the vapours, is, perhaps, not undeserving of 
consideration and further investigation on the part of the learned. 

- Goitre is much more common in females than in males, and usually 
occurs about the age of puberty. It becomes hereditary in a family, but 
children bom and educated on spots distant from home, and in elevated 
situations, are often exempt from it. At Sion, in the Vallais, which may 
be regarded as .the head-quarters of goitre, children and even adults are 
often removed to the mountains from the low ground on the first symp- 
.tpms of the malady, and the symptoms disappear where this is resorted to 
’in time. Iodine ha$ been applied with success as a remedy in some cases ; 
but, as it is a dangerous remedy, the administration of it must be resorted 
to with the greatest caution. 



§ 19* — GOITRE AND CRETINISM. Ixv 

The IfrUior is informed that the late Sir Astley Cooper, who in 1834 
kited Martigny for the purpose of making observations upon goitres, 
jnsidered them to be occasioned by the want of w a due circulation of air ; 
id he found the inhabitants of one side of a valley afflicted by them, 
hilc those on the other were quite free from them. (L. 8. 1845.1 

A highly meritorious effort is being made in .Switzerland by Dr. Gug- 
Inbiihl to Establish an hospital in an elevated and healthy situation,' for 
le reception of infants in whom the seeds of cretinism and goitre are 
eveloped, but who, by proper treatment, Dr. G. has discovered, may be 
'covered from the malady, and reared to a condition of healthy body and 
>und mind. He has been mucii aided in England by Dr. William 
wining, who printed an interesting pamphlet — “ Some Account of Cre- 
nism, aud of the Institution for its Cure on the Abendberg near Inter- 
ichcn.” The funds to support this institution are as yet very limited, 
id those interested in tins .-:ibjeo«\ and in the welfare of their fellow- 
reatures, n -e invited to aid. Subscriptions are received in London by 
iessrs. Twhiing, bauKers, Stm?:.-h 
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ABBREVIATIONS, '&c., EMPLOYED IN THE HAND-BOOK. 


The poitttrof the compass are marked by the letters N. S. E. W.. 

(ftf.) tight, (/.) left, — applied to the banks of a river. The right bank is tluit 
which lies on the right hand of a person whose back is turned towards the source, or 
to the quarter from which the current descends. 

Miles . — Distances are, as far as possible, reduced to English miles ; when miles 
are mentioned, they may be understood to be English. 

The names of Inns precede the description of every place (often in a parenthesis), 
because the first information needed by a traveller is where to lodge. 

Instead of designating a town by the vague words u large ” or M small,” the 
amount of the population, according to the latest census, is almost invariably stated, 
as presenting a more exact scale of the importance and size of the place. 

In order to avoid repetition, the Routes are preceded by a chapter of preliminary 
information ; and to facilitate reference to it, each division or paragraph is separately 
numbered. 

Each Route is numbered with Arabic figures, corresponding with the figures at- 
tached to the Route on the Map, which thus serves as an Index to the Book ; at the 
same time that it presents a tolerably exact view of the great and minor roads of 
Switzerland, and of the course of public conveyances. 

The Map of Switzerland is to be placed after p. 257. 

Savoy and Piedmont at the end of the Book. 

The View of the Bernese Alps, to face page 64. 

Mont Blanc from the Bievent, 334. 
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ROUTE 

UK TO HK11NL, BY IML VAL Mu-iil 'is , 
m i 1 n st i ' that') *.Kd i; t v x n i : — j 

AK(TNTO! I ! US W ! •< : '■ , «Th*N. ; 

AS1.L or 1 lr. (v . : Ba " Tfcal. 
kisiU.t.) -- i b l)n » is bn*'. 

hlg>), WOU : •, '< ft Oil lilt) ivbme — 

I;.. and vt . good - a large b< . 

■h *espc l aide landlord, and ad- 
,i\, .ly managed : Cigogne (Storcli,, 

u. r die post-office, repaired and im- 
ved ; San v age (Wilder Maim), 
di tlie town, good, quiet, and mo* 

v. ne ; Kopf (Tete d’OiO r Krone 
Town); overlooking tie • iv. -t, near 
e bridge-foot. 

Hasle, capital of the now subdivided 
nton called Basic-town, is situated 
die Rhine, and the larger portion j 
the 1. bank, which is connected 
tli die rt. by a bridge of wood, partly j 
pportod on stone piers. The terri- i 
r y f the town extends for about 4 
iles on the rt. side of the river. It 
is :: 1,500 inhab., and it enjoys con- 
5 '*r,rl)lc prosperity from the residence 
many rich merchants, bankers, and 
mi lies of ancient descent, and from 
i position in an angle on the frontiers 
Trance, Germany, and Switzerland, 
few miles below the spot where the 
bine first becomes navigable. It has 
pae manufactures, of w hich the most 
Iportant are those of ribands and 

English travellers have hitherto 
|Ji too much in the habit of con si- 
ting Basle merely as a halting-place 
night, which they quit as soon 
the train starts or they are fur- 
hed With horses ; yet its situation 


on high, sloping banks, overlooking 
the Rhine, which rushes past in a full 
broad Hood of a clear, light green, 
bounded bv the hills of the Black 
E«wesf on the one side, of the Jura on 
the other but, above all, its Minster, 
and irs Gallery of the Works of Hol- 
bein, deserve some attention. It must 
be remembered that Basle, though 
, Iiticxllji a portion of the Swiss don- 
{•'deration, is yet, historically , a part of 
Suabia. It did not join the Swiss 
Confederation until 1501 ; and it 
retains many of the characteristics 
of an Imperial free town more dis- 
tinctly than many of those which 
have continued German, and have 
become incorporated in modern sove- 
reignties. 

The Cathedral, or Miinster, on the 
high bank on the 1. of the Rhine, above 
the bridge, distinguished by its 2 spires, 
and the deep-red colour of the sand- 
stone of which it is built, is an inte- 
resting edifice, though not of beautiful 
architecture. It was begun by the 
Empr. Henry II. iti 1010, and conse- 
crated 1019. The oldest part of the 
j existing edifice, however, is probably 
not more ancient than the 12th cen- 
tury. Some figures of monsters, now 
in the crypt, alone may have belonged 
to the original. The 4 columns at the 
E. end, formed of groups of detached 
pillars, with singular and grotesque 
capitals ; the tomb of the Empress 
Anne, wife of Rudolph of Habsburg, 
and mother of the line of Austrian 
princes, whose body was removed -to 
St. Blaize in 1770 ; and a stone font 
(date 1465) are worth notice in this 
part of the building. Very remark* 
13 
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•Able id the Portal of St. Gallns , leading 
to the N. transept, and decorated with 
Statues of Christ and St. Peter, and of 
file wise and foolish virgins. It dates 
probably from the latter part of the 
12th century. The wheel of fortune, 
above it, is of the 13th centr. In the 
*w, front, under the towers, two eques- 
trian statues, St. George and the 
Dragon, and St. Martin, stand forth 
with great boldness. The church is 
used now for the Protestant service, 
and the altar stands between the choir 
and nave, nearly underneath a rich 
Gothic rood-loft (Lettuce, date 1881). 
On the 1. of the altar, against a pillar, 
is the red marble tombstone of Erasmus, 
who died here in 1 5:>G. A staircase, 
leading out of the choir, conducts into 
a small apartment- -the Chapter House, 
or Concilium's Saal-~ in which some of 
the meetings of the Council of llasle, 
or rather of its committees, were hold 
between 1488 and 14-44. It is a low 
room, with 4 Gothic windows — dis- 
tinguished .not only in an historical 
point of view, hut also as being quite 
unaltered since the day of the Council. 
On the S. side of the Church are very 
extensive and picturesque Cloister* — a 
succession of quadrangles and open 
balls — which, with the space they in- 
close, still serve, as they have done for 
centuries, as a burial-place, and arc 
filled with tombs ; among which are 
the monuments of the 8 Reformers, 
(Ecolampadius (Hausschein), Gry* 
nseus, and Meyer. The cloisters were 
constructed in the 14th century, and 
extend to the verge of the hill over- 
looking the river. It is not unlikely 
they may have been the favourite 
Vesort 6f Erasmus. BernouilU, a 
native of Basle, is buried in St. Peter's 
Church, which contains many monu- 
ments of its wealthy citizens. CEco* 
lampadius first preached the Reforma- 
tion in St , Martin's , the oldest church 
in Basle. 

Behind the Minster is a Terrace, 
called iHe Pfalz, 75 ft. above the river, 
planted with chesnut trees, and com- 
m ending a beautiful view over the 
Bhine, the town, and the Black Forest 
hills, among them the Blauen, Close 
to 4 is the Club called Lesegesellschaft 


MINSTER. HOLBEIN. 

— including a reading-room, ^where 80 
papers are taken in. 

The Minster is situated in a square 
of considerable size — in one corner of 
which, in a recevss, stands a building 
called “ zur Miieke,” in which, during 
the Council of Basle, the Conclave 
met which elected* Felix V. pope. It 
now contains the Public Library of 
50,000 volumes- — among them, the 
Ads of the Council of Bale, .4 vols., 
with chains attached to the binding, 
many very important MSS., of which 
there is a good catalogue, and a lew 
of the hooks of Erasmus ; also, a copy 
of his “Praise of Folly,” with mar- 
ginal illustrations by the pen of Holbein. 
There are autographs of Luther, Me- 
1 a nc thou, Erasmus, and Zuinglius. 
Those who wish to see the library 
should apply early, as the librarian is 
usually absent in the afternoon. 

A newly-built Gallery contains 
Paintings and J)ra> rings by the younger 
I/ofltcM — a highly interesting collectioi 
of the works of that master, including 
the Passion of Christ, in 8 compart- 
ments, full of life, and carefully 
finished ; also 8 sepia drawings of the 
same subject ; — a dead Christ, for- 
merly in the Minster ; Holbein’s Wife 
and Children, with countenances full 
of grief and misery (1528), a very re- 
markable work, from its perfect truth 
to nature ; portraits of Erasmus, of 
Froben the printer — excellent ; of a 
Mile, von Orenburg, inscribed “ Lais 
Corintliiaca,” very good ; the same 
lady as Y enus witfi Cupid ; two repre- 
sentations of a School, painted by 
Holbein at the age of 14, and hung up 
as a sign over a schoolmaster’s door 
in the town of Basle. Among the 
Drawings are Holbein’s own portrait — 
a work of the very highest excellence ; 
heads of the family Meyer, sketched 
for the celebrated picture now in the 
Dresden Gallery, a beautiful pen and 
ink drawing ; original sketch for the 
famous picture of the family of Sir 
Thomas More— the names of the dif- 
ferent, personages are : written on thq 5 
dresses ; 5 sketches for the fresccAf^j 
which formerly decorated the Bath* 
hans in Ba&le, with one or two frag- 
ments of the frescoes themselves j 
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jtetchesLin ink for glass windows, for 
lc sheaths of daggers, for the organ 
i the Minster ; the Costumes of 
sasle ; 83 margin; 1 caricatures made 
a a copy of Erasmus’ Laus Stultitise, 
hich so am used the author when 
town to him, that he is soul to have 
Ltighed himself out of a lit of illness, 
e. &c. Here are also preserved 6 
osco fragments of the original Dance 
Death, which once adorned the 
alls of the Dominican Church in 
asle, and a set of coloured ’raw igs 
the whole series of fig The 

Jiince of* Deal ’ i has been a .rinrted 
ithout cause to Holbein, ^i.c - *. 
ted at the time of ?1 k. Council or 
asle, at lea* = 50 y* r. befor- hi** 
rth. irolb<.j;s' : was b'*; 1 at Atig»- 
irg in 1480,: td rem - :!>o t s ’517 

) Basle : his • i .'i trust iu-s «»»• 

> means pros]* , t *n 

aluccd m work s u day-lnbouvt 
id hou. *-paintei, and painted the 
iter walls of the houses of the town, 
is related of him that, being em- 
oyed to decorate the shop of an 
)othc( -’iy, who was intent on keeping 
io v .ung artist close at Ids work, 
id bring disposed to r* .o a 
dghbouring wine-shop, he ]>ainted a 
dr of legs so exactly like his own, 
id so well foreshortened, on the 
uler side of the scatfolding, that the 
jotluv.ary, scabs l below, believed him 
be constantly present and diligently 
a ployed. Erasmus, writing from 
\lo a 'otter of introduction for the 
winter to one of his friends, complains 
at “hie frigent artes,” and the want 
encouragement drove Holbein to 
nk his fortune in England, where he 
at with high patronage, as is w r ell 
own. Yet the city showed its 
teem for his talents by granting him 
salary of 50 gulden per annum, 
dch was paid him even when in 
igland. Here are also some curious 
in tings of an artist of Berne named 
■tnnvJ (1484 — 1530) : portraits of 
ither and his wife, by L. Cranach ; 
fwingli. 

|n the Dower story of the Eibrary 
» also deposited a number of anti- 

* .‘ 4 °® bugler's * Handbook of Painting 
■ m, German School. 


MUSEUM. RATHIIAUS. 

quities, bronzes, fragments of pottery, 
coins, &c., from Angst, the site of the 
Roman Augusta Jiavraeorum , 7 miles 
from Basle (see p. 8) ; also a silken 
embroidered banner, given by Pope 
Julius 1J. (1515) to the Balois. 

The U nirrrslty of Basle, founded 
1 460, w as the iirst great seminary for 
the advancement of learning esta- 
blished in Switzerland : it enjoyed a 
high reputation under Erasmus, and 
I umbered among its professors in 
| recent times the names of Euler and 
I E.rnouillj, the mathematicians, who 
; .veie natives of Basle. 

The linthhaus , in the Market-place, 

I is a building of pleasing Gothic archi- 
i Ucture, founded 15o8. The frescoes, 
j designed by Holbein, were obliterated 
I in 1817! The isorna- 

. ■non ted on the walls and roof with 
I 1 . morn us reliefs by Mai. G iger (1609). 

Ti « * Great Council-llooin (Gross llath- 
, jr.t.J) contains fijio painted glass — 
eoa < of arms of 1 2 of the Swiss canton^ 

I with supporters ! The frieze includes 
j the emblazoned shields of the ori- 
! ginal cantons. The armorial bearing 
j of canton Basle is said to be meant 
i to represent the ease of a cross-bow. 
j At tiie foot of the stairs is placed 
[ a statue of Munatius Plancus, the 
j founder, according to tradition, of 
i Bale and of the Roman colony of 
Angst. Here is preserved some cu- 
rious old church plate — part of the 
Dom-Schatz — a silver cup of open 
work is the oldest piece (loth century) 
— St. Anne with the Virgin and Child; 
and a relic-box with reliefs, 13th 
century, deserve notice. 

The Arsenal contains a limited col- 
lection of ancient armour, of which 
the only curiosities are a suit of chain 
mail, once gilt, with plate mail be- 
neath it, worn by Charles the Bold at 
the battle of Nancy ; two Burgundian 
cannon, of iron bars bound round with 
hoops, and several suits of Burgundian^ 
and Armagnae armour. 

The private collect urns of pictures, 
&c., of MM. Peter Viseher, Magi in, 
Speyr,*sen., and Mieville Krug (anti- 
quities, glass, wood, lace, and MSS., 

; very interesting), are worth notice, 
i English Church service in a neat cha- 

b2 
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pel in the Three Kings Hotel. It is 
panelled with wood-work, which for- 
merly lined the chapel of the Abbot 
of Sfc. Gall. 

The terraced Garden of M. Vise her, 
an eminent banker, overlooking the 
&ktne, is a very pretty spot. 

The gateways, battlemented walls, 
^4tt0h -towers, and ditch, which formed 
>the jancient defences of the town, 
remain in a good state of preservation. 
The Spalenthor , i. e. St. Paulusthor 
( 1*400), retains its advanced work or 
Barbican , similar to those which for- 
merly existed at York, and, with its 
double portcullis and two flanking 
towers, is particularly picturesque. 
The machicolations are supported by 
strange but clever figures approach- 
ihg to the grotesque. The Gelten- 
zmft and Spiezhof are specimens of 
civic architecture, with Ilolboinesque 
ornaments. 

* Basle is a tolerably clean town ; 
its streets are plentifully supplied with 
Fountains. The Fischrn trJd Bnmnen is 
a very elegant Gothic structure, orna- 
mented with statues, well executed, of 
the Virgin, St. John, Peter, the Car- 
dinal Virtues, &c. S pahleti- Brunnen, 
in the Spahlen suburb, is surmounted 
by a Bagpiper (Uudelsackpfeiffer), to 
whose music a sculptured group of 
peasants dance around the base. It 4 
is copied from a design of Holbein or 
Dur^r. 

Erasmus resided in the house Zu,m 
Luff , and Frobenius printed in it one 
of -the first Bibles. The building 
called Kirschgarten was erected by the 
father of the distinguished African tra- 
veller, ffarckhardt, who was born here. 

A handsome new Hospital has been 
built on the site of the palace of the 
Markgraves of Baden. 

Down to the end of the last cen- 
tttirv (1798), the clocks of Basle went 
an hour in advance of those in other 
places of Europe — a singular custom, 
the origin of which is not precisely 
known. According to tradition, it 
arose from the circumstance of H con- 
spiracy to deliver the town to an 
enemy at. midnight having been de- 
feated by the clock striking 1 instead 
pfl 2. 


The ancient sumptuary laws o! 
Basle were singular and severe. On 
Sunday all were obliged to dress in 
black to go to church ; even now jkj 
carriage may enter or quit the town 
during the hours of morning service. 
Females could not have their hair 
dressed by men ; carriages were not 
permitted in the town, after 10 at 
night, and it was forbidden to place a 
footman behind a carriage. The offi- 
cial censors, called Unziehterherrn, had 
the control of the number of dishes 
and wines to be allowed at w a dinner 
party ; and their authority was supreme 
on all that related to the cut and 
quality of clothes. At one time they 
waged desperate war against slashed 
doublets and hose. 

Since the Reformat ion, Basle has 
been regarded as the stronghold of 
Methodism in Switzerland. The pious 
turn of its citizens was remarkably 
exhibited in the mottoes and signs 
placed over their doors. These have 
now disappeared ; but two very sin- 
gular ones have been recorded — 

Auf (Jott ich meine Hoffnung bau, 

Und wohne in der niton Suu. 

On God I build my hopes of grace, 

Tiie ancient Pig’s my dwelling place. 

Waeht auf, ihr Menschen, und tliut Buss, 

Ich heiss sum goldenen RinderJ'uss. 

Wake, and repent your sins with grief ; 

I’m call’d the Golden Shin of Beef. 

The spirit of trade, however, went 
hand in hand with that of religion — 
and Basle has been called a city of 
usurers ; 5 per cent, was styled a 
“ Christian usance ” (einen Christ- 
lichen Zins), and a proclamation of 
the magistrates (1682-81) denounced 
those who lent money at a discount of 
4 or 3 £ per cent., as “ selfish, avari- 
cious, and dangerous persons those 
who lent their capital at a lower rate 
were liable to have it confiscated, be- 
cause, forsooth, such persons, “by 
their avarice, did irremediable injury 
to churches, hospitals, church pro- 
perty, &c., and are the ruin of poos 
widows and orphans.” \ 

The dissensions which ‘broke out 
soon after the Revolution of .18.30 be- 
tween the inhabitants of the town of 
Basle and those of the country, led to 
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civil w% r between the parties, and a 
oody contest near Liesthal occa- 
cned the Swiss 4 )ict, in 1832, to pass 
i act for the formal separation of the 
nton into two parts, called Basic 
illc and Basle Campagne. The 
tter consists of .two-thirds of the 
rritory of the whole canton, and has 
r its capital Liesthal. Each sends a 
puty to the Diet; but the tvo di vi- 
ms enjoy only half a vote each, and 
aen the deputies of tin* two parts 
ke opposite sides (which is gfoie^illv 
e case) thei" \me does 1 ..): roioU. 
Act oss the bridge are tin r< ...ins 
the convent of Klingenthal, wln.se 
nates caused whaf is culled “the 
ails’ War,’ !4 ;6. 

Bur irons. — l bout ' m oui the 
\vn, just wi.iiin the French fi-i-.,: r, 
the ruined fortress of inn, < ,en 9 
; i eted by Loir. XV. to overawe bis 
’iss n ‘ighbour;., and dismantled m 
15 . 

A good representation of the Dance 
J>e dh , in burnt clay, may be pur- 
ased of Maelily and Schaiditz, who 
a manufactory peculiar (it is be- 
vtd) to the spot of “ liguio.s plas- 
ues en ter re cuite.” 

Although you may post from Basle 
Ziirieh, Aarau and Scliatfhausen 
c § 5. Introduction), yet, as postiruj 
is not extend generally into the 
j< »in:ng cantons, travellers engage 
turier’s horses here to carry them 
th ir journey, Return coachmen 
! generally to be found at all the 
is, and there are persons in the 
r ri 'vho keep horses and carriages 
hire. 

Railways to Freiburg, Heidelberg, 
i Frankfurt. — Terminus at present 
Haltingen, 4 m. from Basle. Omni - 
thither. To Strasburg by Colmar 
1 Miilhausen. — See ‘Handhook fob 
iNCE. Trains 4 times a day. The 
ly train takes only 4 hrs. ; the 
er trains take 5 hrs. Luggage is 
Tv iined at St. Louis, the French 
'm-house. Baggage declared to 
’* cn transit ” is exempted from 
x’ch at the frontier, and is sealed 
>mbe) until it quits France. 
hliyences daily, in 2 days and 3 
fits, to Paris ; to Berne, by the 


Munster Thai (Moutiers) and Bienne 
twice, in 15 hrs.; by Soleure in 11 £ 
hrs. ; to Lucerne twice, in 10J hrs. ; to 
Zurich twice in 9 hrs. ; to Aarau, by 
the Frickthal, in 6-J- hrs. ; to Schaff- 
hausen in 11 hrs. , . 

The Routes to Berne by the HauCn** 
stein (liters. 3 and 4) command noble 
views of the Alps; while that by^he 
Val Moutiers (Rte. 1) has also gre&t 
attractions. 

Bale to Berne by Bienne . 

25^ leagues —76^ Eng. m. 

A diligence daily to Berne and Neu- 
j ehatel in Id hours. With a voittirier 
the journey to Berne occupies 2 days, 
stopping the first night at one of the 
good inns of Bellerive, Tavannes, or 
Malleray. 

This vto. is sometimes called de 
L Tr<ck(„ because it passes through the 
j ancient bishopric of Basle, now united 
I to canton Berne. 

The valley of the Birs, commonly 
called the Va.l Moutiers (Munster 
Thai, in Germ.), through which this 
excellent road passes, is one of the 
most interesting and romantic in the 
w hole range of the Jura. It consists 
of a series of narrow' and rocky defiles, 
alternating with open basins, covered 
. with black forests above, and verdant 
In endows below, enlivened by villages, 
mills, and forges. A road was origin- 
nally carried through the Val Moutiers 
by the Romans, to keep up the com- 
munication between Aventicum, the 
Helvetian capital, and Augst, theiir 
great fortified outposts on the Rhine. v 

At St. Jacob, about J m. be- 
ond the gates of Bale, in the angle 
etween tw r o roads, a small Gothic 
cross has b.e en erected, to commemo- 
rate the battle of St. Jacob , fought in 
1444, when 1600 Swiss had the bold- 
ness to attack, and the courage f6* 
withstand for 10 hrs., a French army 
tenfold more numerous, commanded by 
the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. 
Only 10 of the Swiss escaped alive, 
the res^, were left dead On the field, 
along with thrice their own number of, 
foes, whom they had slain. This 
almost, incredible Exploit' first spread 
abroad through" Europe the fame of : 
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^iss valour ; and Louis, the Dauphin, 
/isely seeing that it was better to 
jain them as friends than to oppose 
;hem as enemies, courted their alli- 
ance, and first enrolled them as a per- 
manent body-guard about his person 
—a practice continued by the French 
inonarchs-down to Charles X. The 
Bwiss themselves refer to the battle of 
St. Jacob as the Thermopylae of their 
history. The vineyards near the field 
produce a red wine, called Schweitzer 
Blut (Swiss blood). 

A few miles farther, near Reinach, 
on the opposite bank of the Birs, is 
another battle-field— that of Dornach 
— where the Swiss gained a Victory 
over a much larger Austrian force in 
1499, during the Suabia'Avar. The 
Done-hoU.se, in which the remains of 
the slain were collected, still exists 
near the Capuchin convent, and is 
filled with skulls gathered from the 
field. In the church of the village 
Maupertuis the mathematician (d. 
1759) is buried. A monument, set up 
to his memory by his friend Bernouilli, 
was destroyed by the cure of the vil- 
lage, who was in the habit of repair- 
ing his hearthstone when broken, with 
slabs taken from the churchyard. It 
has been replaced by a fresh monu- 
ment set up at the expense of canton 
Soleure. 

Beyond Aesch the road enters that 
part of the canton Borne which an- 
ciently belonged to the Archbishop of 
Basle; the valley contracts, increasing 
in picturesque beauty as you advance. 
The castles of Angenstein and Zwin- 
genare passed before reaching 

5 Lauffen,— a dirty walled village. 
No good Inn. 

Soyhierc (Germ. Saugern)-*! vil- 
lage prettily situated, wfth a small 
country Inn (Croix Blanche), tolerably 
good. 1 

The Hotel do Bellcrive, 6 hrs. from 
Basle, good, moderate, and highly re- 
commended. There are mineral jjN^hs 
attached to the house. — D. B. 

A contracted pass, the rocks of 
which on the rt. are surmounted by a 
convent, leads into the open basin of 

3f Delemont (Det^beyg).; but it is 
unnecessary to pass through that little 
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town (situated on the way to* Porten- 
truy), as our road turns to the 1., and 
continuing by the side of the Birs, 
enters a defile higher, grander, and 
lore wild than any that have pre- 
edcd it. This is, properly speaking, 
the commencement of the Val Mon- 
tiers. Rocky precipices overhang the 
road, and black forests of fir cover the 
mountains above. In the midst of it 
are the iron furnaces and forges of 

Courrcndelin (Ronnendorf. Tan: 
Hivsch), supplied with ore in the shape 
of small granulated red masses, vary- 
ing from the size of a pea to that ot a 
cherry, from the neighbouring mines. 
The remarkable rent by which the 
J ura has been cleft from top to butt om, 
so as to allow a passage for the Birs, 
exhibits marks of some great convul- 
sion of the earth, by which the strata 
of limestone (Jura-kalk) have been 
thrown into a nearly Vertical position, 
and appear like a succession of gigan- 
tic walls on each side of the road. The 
gorge terminates in anot her open basin, 
in the midst of which lies Moutiers. 
A new road branches oft* to Soleure 
beyond the gorge, aboui 1 in. before 
reaching 

2 j Moutiers Grand val, or Munster 
— (/aw: Krone, good) — a village of 
1250 inhab., named from a very ancient 
Minster of St. Germanus on the height, 
founded in the 7th century, and now 
fast falling to ruin. [There is a car 
road from Moutiers to the summit of the 
Weisscnstcin, a distance of about 10 in., 
up-hill nearly the whole way ; but. 
much improved in 1850, and fit for the 
cars of the country, one of which, 
drawn by two horses, may be hired 
here to go and return for 20 fr. It 
passes through the villages of Grand- 
val (Grossau) and Gansbrunnen; the 
ascent occupies hrs. The Weis- 
seustein is described in llte. 3.] 

At the upper end of the basin of 
Moutiers the road is conducted through 
another defile, equally grand, at the, 
bottom of which the Birs foams 
rushes, overhung by perpendicuw^J 
cliffs and funereal firs. To this su«P| 
coeds the little plain of Tavannes, in 
which are situated the villages of 
Court ( Inn : Bar ; whence a steep and 
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even fyo. -path runs over tho Monto 
Bienne), and 

2jj Malloray (Lion d’Or, a very good 
i; a convenient sleeping- place, ca- 
ul trout. DoulisfcHden, or 
1 •} Tavanncs (//ms : Couronne, re- 
ilfc 1847 ; good ; beds 1 fr. 50 c.; — 
oix ; also good). The valley to the 
of Court, called Chaiuat (Tschay- 
>), is inhabited by the descendants of 
;j Anabaptists, expelled fr-uu Berne 
1708-11. They are distinguished 
their industry and simple manners : 
.* young men wear beard... ’ in. 
ove Tavamms is the source * the 
rs ; before reaching it mu r-»ad 
tits the valley, mounting up a steep 
rent, in the middle nf which b pa-: -es 
ider the t ‘ igular and picturesque 
cliwav formed in ihe solid rock, 
lied ‘ 

Pierre Pertn . U is probably a na- 
ral aening, enlarged by art. It 
Listed in the time of the Homans, as 
proved by a d 'iticed inscription on 
ie N. side : 

.NUIttlNf auo 

VIA CTA l’EJt.M - - 

ov -VM PATF.lt 
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stood on the boundary line separal- 
g the people of the llanraci, whe 
l tended to Bale, from the Soqnani. 
he archway is about 40 ft* high and 
' or 12 thick. The pass was fortilied 
r tlie Austrians in 18 IB. Hero is 
A ‘ w atevshed di\ iding the streams of 
ic Birs from those of the Suze. 

Son echo/ — ( fun : Couronne, 
^°d ) — a village in the Val St. Inner 
lent). ’Evguel), up which runs a good 
>ad to Chaux de Fowls, and out of 
hieh another branches S. to Neu- 
iat<4 from Villiiret. The road to 
ienne descends the .valley along the 
hunk of the Suze, which forms seve- 
d small cascades. The projecting 
>ek of Rond Chatel was occupied in 
iudiil times by a fort, and hold by the 
jBverful Bishops of Bfile, to tvhom it 
ye the command of this pass. The 
, ‘} ew from the last slope of the »T ura, 
|er Bienne and its lake, witli St. 

s Isle, and the district watered 
Y the Aar, Einme, and Zihl, backed 


in clear weather by the snowy range 
of the Alps, from Mont Blanc to the 
J ungfrau, is exceedingly beautiful. 

:-U Bienne (Germ. Biel) — Inns: H. 
du J ura, outside the town, good and 
clean ; Couronne, w ithin the town, 
fair and moderate; Croix Blanche. 
Bienne is prettily -situated at the 
mouth of the valley of the Suze, at the 
foot of the Jura, here mantled with 
vines, and about a mile from the head 
j of the lake of Bienne (Rte. 45). It is 
i still surrounded by its ancient walls 
and watch-towers, and is approached 
; by several shady avenues. The num- 
ber of inhabitants, chiefjy Protestants, 
i amounts to 4248. The town anciently 
i belonged to tlie Bishop of Bale, but 
j the citizens, early imbued with the 
spirit of freedom, formed a perpetual 
alliance with Berne in 1852, for the 
( defence of their liberties, in revenge 
i for w hich the town was burnt by their 
j liege lord. The Reformation further 
; weakened the connection between the 
j town and its ecclesiastical ruler, and 
• at the beginning of the 17th century 
i his authority became nominal. Bienne 
I is an industrious town, situated at the 
I junction of the high roads from Berne, 
j Bale, Soleure, and Neuchatel, between 
i all which places there are-public con- 
veyances daily. The now' road (Rte. 
j 45) along the W. shore of the lake 
shortens the distance to NeucMtel 
j by nearly 8 miles : it passes near the 
| hie St. f'ien'e, celebrated as the resi- 
dence of Rousseau. 

Those who have a taste for climbing 
may gratify it by ascending from 
hence the Chasscral (Gestler), one of 
tlie highest mountains of the Jura, 
3616 ft above the lake, and 4936 ft. 
above the sea, with the certainty of 
being rewarded with a magnificent 

view if the weather be clear. The 
ascent can be made in a carriage in 
4£ hours. 

Quitting Bienne the high road first 
crosses the Suze, on its way into the 
la&V and a quarter of a mile farther on 
the Thiele (Zihl), on its w ay out of tfie 
lake. The last is a navigable river 
which drains the 3 lakes of Bienne, 
Neuchatel, and Morat, and joins the 
river Aar about 4 miles lower down. 
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On the margin of the lake, at the out- 
let of the Thiele, stands Nydau — (7>m : 
Bear) — and its castle, Hanked by round 
towers and surmounted by a tall 
square keep. The lords of Nyduit, 
an extinct family, to whom it once 
belonged, were foes of Berne ; their 
stronghold now bears on its front the 
Bernese bear, painted of colossal di- 
mensions, and is converted into the 
cantonal salt-warehouse. From the 
slope of the hill near Belmont, a good 
view is obtained of the lake and of St. 
Peter’s Isle, lit., near a fir-wood, 
rises an obelisk, by way of monument 
to the Swiss who fell here doing battle 
against the French 1798. 

2J Aarberg (Inn: Krone) is a town 
of 884 Inhab. on a rocky promontory, 
nearly surrounded by the Aar, which, 
indeed, at high water, actually con- 
verts it into an island. The road en- 
ters and quits the town by 2 covered 
bridges. 

At Neubriicke the Aar is crossed 
*>y a covered bridge. 

4j Berne— in Iite. 24. 

ROUTE 2. 

BASLE TO SCI I AF F HAUSEN, BY A COST, 

RHEIN F EL DEN, AND LAUFFENBUKU. 

20f Leagues = 82 £ Eng. m. 

There are two roads of ncurly equal 
length : one on the rt. bank of the 
Rhine, through the territory of Baden, 
is provided with post-horses at the 
following stations : — Beugen, 2^ Germ, 
m. ; Sakingen, 2 (Inn: Badhaus, best); 
Lauffenburg, 1 1 ; Waldshut, ; 
Lauchringen, 1£; Riederer, 1 £ ; Jes- 
tetten, 1 J ; Sehaffhausen, 1. Time 
taken with post horses, 10 or 12 hrs. 
In going from Sehaffhausen to Basle 
the stations are to Ncuhaus 2 Germ, 
m. ; Lauchringen, 1 

The road on the 1. or Swiss side of 
the Rhine, traversed daily by a Dili- 
gence in 13 hrs., a little way outside of 
Basle crosses the Birs. Hereabouts 
the men of Basle town were drawn 
into an ambuscade by those of* Basle 
country, and attacked with the 
slaughter of 200, Aug. 1833. This 
combat was followed: by the separa- 
tion of the city from the yest of the 


canton (see p. 5). The road passes 
through the two villages of 

2 Augst, which stands on each side 
of the small river Ergolz, on the site 
of the Roman citj 1 Augusta Rauracorum , 
founded by Munatius Plancus, in the 
reign of Augustus. Its existence on 
j this spot is sufficiently proved by the 
| quantity of Roman remains that have 
i been, and still are, discovered, wher- 
i ever the ground is turned up. There 
! are indications of an amphitheatre, 

| now converted into pleasure grounds; 

| but the remains of buildings are very 
j slight. “ The relics which have been 
j found are curious, though the pro- 
prietor of the ground has arranged 
| them in the style of a tea-garden, 
j There are several columns, inscrip- 
tions, tombs, and fragments of statues, 
all of the Lower Empire; but which 
j the antiquary would do well to ex- 
| amine, as they are inedited.” — V. P. 

\ J Ehoiiifeldon (Inn: Krone, Post), 
a town of 1500 inhab., surrounded by 
walls and closed at either end by 
gates in the true Swiss fashion. It 
stands on the 1. bank of the Rhine, 
here crossed by a covered wooden 
bridge, above and below which the 
rocks in the river bed form consider- 
able rapids and falls. Opposite the 
inn is a handsome fountain, a pillar of 
bronze, supporting a standard bearer 
with the arms of the town. Duke 
Bernard of Saxe Weimar gained a 
battle here in the Thirty Years’ War 
(1638) in which the Due de Rohan 
perished. 

This road Is extremely pretty. The 
finest view is that from the hill over- 
looking the old town of Lauffenburg. 

4^ Lauffenburg (Inn: Post, so so), 
a town of 900 Inhab., connected by a 
wooden bridge with Klein Laufien- 
burg, on the rt. bank of the Rhine. 
The river flows in a deep sunk chan- 
nel, rugged with rocks which fret its 
bright blue-green waters; it is hero 
interrupted by more rapids and falls, 
in German called Lauffen , whence thg 
name of the place. Small boats ci 
only pass them by unloading thei 
cargoes above, and being let down 
gradually by stout ropes, held by men 
stationed on the bank. It was iu 
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scenditp these rapids in this man- 
r that a ) oung English nobleman, 
>rd Montague, the last male of* his 
e, was drowned- -on the same day 
it his family mansion, Cowdray, in 
ssex, was burnt to the ground, 
le accident is commonly, but erro- 
oiusly, referred to the Rhine fall at 
haffhausen. 

The road, leading on the rt. that 
neb leads to Baden and Zurich 
6), here crosses the lihine, enters 
den, and joining the pn^-roo 1 oil 
rt. bank, proceeds to 
2J W aldshu ’ ( Inns : lieb- »o;k ^ Vine), 
ianand reasonable; BadiMrlev’ o f): 
vailed town of 10<M luhab., on tiie 
irts of the 1 thick For- ^t. 

A mile ub'»v» tin-, tear a* small 
lage called Coble;!' (Vuui inertia), 
Rhiue is ioyied by I lie Ac- ‘.t 
aldshut our » *,id turns awn;, tVom 
j Kltino, and p. oeceds by Thiengen 
d Erz tigen to 

Unter-Neubnu<, a Swiss village, 
the canton of Scliafflmusen. 

3^ Sc 1 1 A b'FIt A 17 S EX . HlC. 7, p. 10. 

ROUTE 3. 

SLE TO SOLKUUi:, THE WEFSSUX- 
8T ICIN', AND lilEaWNE, UV JMESJLUAI. 
AND TIIE OUEIl-ITAl ENSTElN. 

To Solcure 12J leagues — 38 .J Eng. 
, 8 hrs. drive; thence to Bienne 5 
gues. 

The road is the same as llte. 2 fur 
' fnst few miles, proceeding along 
1. bank of the Rhine till within a 
>rt distance of Augst (p. 8), where 
;ursis S. to 

JJcsthal ( Inns not good: Falke; 
Mussel, la Clc); chief town of the 
ision of the canton distinguished 
Bale Campagne (Basel Eandschaft), 
ich, ha\ ing revolted from the town 
Bale after the duly* revolution, was 
laraled from it by an act of the 
bit in 1832, though the two divisions 
2 still regarded in the Diet but as 
jg$statc. Btde Campagne includes 
parishes, with about '36,000 inhab., 
wbout four-fifths of the canton. 
Hithal, a dirty, uninteresting town 
2170 inhab., since the revolution 
5 become the seat of government. 


In the Council-house (Rathstube) are 
curious paintings and sentences on 
the walls. 

At Bubendorf is a tolerable inn, 
near a mineral spring. The valley 
contracts and assumes a very roman- 
tic character on approaching 

2J Waldenburg (/ nn at Obcrdorf, 
tolerable), a village of 600 Inhab., 
at the N. base of the Jura. To the 
E. may be seen the ruins of the Castle , 
i destroyed in 1798, planted on a high 
f rocky ridge, which seems to close up 
♦he valley — and a wall once actually 
extended from it across valley and 
! river. Here begins the ascent of the 
I H auens tein by a series of zigzags, and 
continues for 1^ hour as far as Lan- 
genbruck. 

The road over the Ober-Hauen- 
stein, once formidable from the abrupt- 
miss of the ascent, has been greatly 
improved, and the steepness of the 
slope so much diminished, that extra 
horses are unnecessary except for very 
heavily laden carriages. The summit, 
3000 ft. above the sea-level, is easily 
surmounted in an hour. A heavy 
toll, amounting to 21 batz for a car- 
riage with two horses, is paid on 
crossing it. On this account the 
Swiss voituriers generally avoid this 
road. Down to the end of the last 
century so steep was the old road that 
loaded waggons were drawn up on 
one side and let down the other with 
a rope and windlass. 

Langenbriiek ( fun : Bar) is the last 
village in Bale Campagne. Holder- 
bank is in Solcure. The ruins of 
Alt-Beehburg castle are visible over 
the fir-woods. 

Near the bottom of the descent the 
imposing ruins of the Castle of Falken - 
stein, surmounted by its circular Don- 
jon, rise midway between the two 
roads to Bale, by the Ilauenstein and 
by the Passwang, which unite here. 
TTiis position gave to its ancient 
owmers the powers of levying black- 
mail upon each of these passes. It 
belonged at one time to Rudolph von 
Wart, who was broken on the wheel 
for his share in the murder of the 
Emperor Albort, and was consoled in 
his agony by the presence and forti- 
B 3 
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tude of his wife. (See Rte. 6, p. 16.) | 
T?he castle was destroyed by the men 
of Basle, because a waggon laden with 
saffron, belonging to their merchants, 
had been pillaged by the Lords of 
Falken stein. 

At the foot of the bare rock lies the 
hamlet of St. W olfgang. 

2$ Ballstliul(/wi: Rossli, tolerable), 
the chief place in the valley, and the 
usual rendezvous of the men of the 
canton when • assembled to discuss 
public business. 

The valley is suddenly closed by 
the advance of a rock surmounted by 
the still inhabited Castle of Blanc a- 
stein, at whose base crouches the vil- 
lage of Innere Klus (Inn: Ilirseh), 
arranged in 2 rows of houses, at the 
outlet of a roifiantic defile or rent 
(A7 m$), which severs the Jura chain. 
It derives its name from having been 
closed (clausus) in ancient times by 
gate and wall, erected by the lords of 
Blauenstein. This Pass is of much 
'importance in a military point of 
view, as one of the main portals into 
Switzerland. In the iron furnaces of 
Klus village the pea-like iron-ore 
(bohnerx), so common in the Jura, is 
smelted. The road on the rt. leads 
into the Munster Thai at Gansbrun- 
nen (Rte. 1, p. 6), through the valley 
of the Dunnern. 

Near Aussere Klus ( Bat : Lowe), 
where the pass terminates, the tra- 
veller emerges into the Aar valley, 
and is greeted by a fine view of the 
snowy chain of the Alps, and the 
road descends. Oensingen and the 
ruins of Neu Bechburg remain on 
the 1., Obcr-Bipp on the rt. of the 
road. Above it rises the ruined Castle 
of Bipp ( castrum Pcpini'), built by 
Pepin, Maire du Palais. The emi- 
nence on which it stands is crowned 
with fine chestnut trees, and the view 
from it is superb. 

Wiedlisbach. 

Soleure (Germ. Solothurn). 
Inns: Couronne, old, and subject to 
bad smells, but tolerable in other re- 
spects; good table d’hote at 1*, 2£fr.; 
La Tour. 

Soleure, the capital of the canton, 
is prettily situated on the Aar, at the 


foot of the Jura range, and has 4647 
inhab. (200 Protestants). p In the 
middle of the 17th century it wa 
surrounded by fortifications of great 
extent, which took 60 years to com- 
plete, and consumed vast sums of 
money. In 18 »5 the removal of these 
costly and useless works was decreed 
by the Great Council of the canton. 
It is on the whole a dull town with 
little trade and few manufactures. 
The following objects are most worth 
notice. 

At the end of the principal street, 
approached by a flight of steps, dunked 
by fountains representing Moses 
striking the rock, and Gideon wring- 
ing the dew from the fleece, stands 
the Cathedral of St. Ursus (a soldier 
of the Theban legion), a modern 
building, finished 1776, by an Italian, 
Pesoni, of Ancona; if is distinguished 
by its size, and on the whole hand- 
some. 

The clock tower (Zeitglockenthurm), 
in the market-place (a continuation 
of the same street), is stated by the 
guide-books to be a Roman work, 
while a German inscription upon it 
attributes its foundation to a period 
500 years earlier than the birth of 
Christ; it may owe its origin to the 
Burgundian kings. It is square in 
form, and constructed of the most 
solid masonry,- rough outside, origi- 
nally without window or other open- 
ing, for 80 feet. Jf we are to believe 
the two Latin verses on the front of 
this building, Soleure is the most 
ancient city in N.W. Europe except 
Treves: 

In Celtis nihil est Ssilodoro antiquius, unis 
Exceptis Treviris, quorum ego dicta soror. 

The Arsenal (Zeughaus), a gable 
fronted house (d. 1580), not far from 
the Cathedral, contains the most ex- 
tensive and curious collection of 
ancient armour in Switzerland. Here 
are shown numerous standards, taken 
by the Swiss in their victories over 
the Burgundians and Austrians, at 
Sempach, Morat, Nancy (bearing tlyj 
portrait of Charles the Bold — with &• 
George and the Dragon), and Grand? 
son. Some of these, in order to pre- 
serve them, have been fastened to 
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ieces of coarse canvas; the yellow 
ag wfth the Austrian eagle was 
rouglit from Dornach. Among 800 
nits of sirniour are many French and 
Burgundian. There are a few suits 
f chain mail, and a great many of 
ommoncr sort worn by Lanzknechts. 
Tore than 100 heads ar< ■ said to have 
illen under an executioner s suyrd here 
reser\ ed. Several specimens of wall 
ieces, or long swivels, for the de- ( 
ncc < f a fortress, are curb. as. Sonic 1 
f the armour is for sale. j 

Museum, in the VV aiseullliiis, | 
lose to the bridge overt***' A >»*, con- 
xins the finest collection of Jura ( 
tssiis in existence- 1 5, n UO spci 
hiellv .from quarries near Sobuire, 
/hie h will 1 viewed w ith grtai. : o..- 
est by th» geoh ■ T’.tc are 
early thirty ]<• cilia of foss’ 'tie, 
arely founci fta*ew hor»% tog* ii. , ith 
L'cth and pah..' of fish, and mime- i 
ous li tgment,-. of suurians, derive • 
rom a formation w hich is believed to | 
nrrespond with ihe Portland stone of 
higlaiul. The jaw s of mammalia are 
aid to come from the same locality (?). 
v s: :<.> of specimens of the rocks of 
lie Alps were collected in numerous 
nurueys by Professor Jlugi, to whom 
’dongs the merit of forming and 
iTimging this cabinet. 

TIk* Ambassador of France to the 
hviss Confederation resided here 
mtji the French Revolution : his 
into! is converted into a barrack. 
Hu* Roman Catholic Bishop of Bale 
ives here. The clergy are numerous 
nd powerful, both in the town and 
an ton. There are several convents 
t Soleure. The sisters of St. Joseph '. s 
V miner i/, outside the Borne gate, 
aake artificial flowers, sweetmeats, 
n f l other articles, which they sell at 
he grating. Their pincushions are 
dumsy, and themselves not very in- 
erestmg. Soleure was long the head- 
quarters for enlisting Swiss recruits 
? foreign service of France, 

s going out : a contract is in 
(bee with the King of Naples, but 
spiles in 1855, and will probably 
frot. be renewed. 

T/taddcus Jvotciusho, the Pole, spent 


MUSEUM. WEISSEN STEIN. II 

the last years of his Jife here ; his 
house, in which he died, is near the 
Post-office, No. 5, Gurzelen-gasse. 
His entrails are interred in the church- 
yard of Zuchwyl, a mile distant on the 
opposite side of the Aar, under a 
monument inscribed “Viscera Thaddei 
Kosciusko.” 

About 2 miles N.E. of Soleure, be- 
yond the village of St. Nicholas, lies 
the chapel and JlcnnUngc of St. Yerenu, 
at the extremity of a pretty valley, 
hemmed in by rocks of gneiss ami 
granite, embowered in trees, and tra- 
orsed by a sparkling rivulet. It is 
rendered accessible by paths, originally 
formed by the French emigres, who, 
at the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, sought an asylum here. The 
va'ie.y abounds in oa\es and grottoes, 
partly natural, partly artificial, and at 
its further extremity, within a natural 
shelf of over-arching cliff, stands the 
little Shu pel of St. Yrrena; behind the 
; ,-itar a small cave lias been cut in the 

ck, and now contains a represent^- 
tion of the holy sepulchre. This saint, 
a pious maiden who accompanied the 
Theban legion, suffered sc n ere tempta- 
tion in this solitude, according to the^ 
legend, from the devil, who, on one 
occasion, was on the point of carrying 
her off, when she saved herself by 
clinging fast to the rock, where the 
hole made by her finger-nails still 
remains. < >n the way to the hermitage, 
near the church of £>r. Nicholas, the 
Chateau of Watdegu is passed ; its old- 
fashioned gardens, laid out in terraces, 
are worth notice. 

The Weissen stein . — The most inte- 
resting excursion in the neighbour- 
hood of Soleure is that to the summit 
if the Weissenstein (Whiterock, pro- 
bably named from its white cliffs of 
limestone), the mountain immediately 
behind the tow’n. The distance is 
about 8 miles, and the time occupied in 
the ascent 8 hours. The mountain is 
made accessible for ohnrs-a-banc, by a 
road somewhat steep, passing through 
I the villages Lmigendorf and Oberdorf, 
behind which it is carried up the face of 
1 the mountains in a series of zig-zags. 

A char-a-banc, drawn by 2 horses, 
may be hired at the Couronne, in 
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Soleure, for 1*0 or 12 Swiss francs to 
go and return. If it be detained on 
the mountain for the night, 2 francs 
extra are paid. Pedestrians may lind 
a short cut, and reach the top easily 
in 2| hrs. ; they may visit the Her- 
mitage of St. Verona in their way to 
or fro. 

* An Hotel mid Jiaih-house has been 
built at the expense of the town on 
the brow of the mountain, *19 >0 feet 
above the sea-level, and 26 10 above 
the Aar at Soleure. It furnishes 
about :i0 beds, and the accommoda- 
tion, though homely, is good. It 
is rented by the landlord of the 
Couronne at Soleure, M. Brunner. 
The charges are —dinner at table- 
d’hote, without wine, 1^ fr. 2o rap.; 
supper, 1 fr. bs. ; breakfast of tea or 
coffee alone, 50 rp. ; beds from 8 to 
10 batz. 

The dairy of the establishment is 
supplied by 60 cows, fed on the pas- 
ture on the-, summit of the mountains, 
so that milk and cream may be had 
here in perfection. 

Many invalids take up their resi- 
dence here during the summer months, 
■on account of the fresh air, or for the 
“cure de petit lait” (goat’s whey), 
&c., which is recommended in certain 
complaints. The daily charge for 
those who remain here more than a 
week “en pension,” is 0 IT. francs. 

The greater * portion of visitors, 
however, resort hither merely on ac- 
count of the view, remaining on the 
summit one night to enjoy the sunset 
and sunrise. 

The Inn of the Weissenstein, and 
the still more elevated summit of the 
mountain, called Hasematte, lj hour’s 
walk from the Inn, to the W. of it, 
command one of the finest distant 
prospects of the Alps which can be 
named. The great chain of snowy 
peaks, &c., here seen, spread out 
along the horizon, extends for a dis- 
tance of nearly 200 miles, from the 
Sent is on the E., to the Mont Blanc 
in the W. Immediately in front rise 
the Jungfrau, Schreekhorn, and other 
giants of the Bernese chain. In the 
foreground, amidst a varied expanse 
of wooded hill and verdant vale, are 


seen the lakes of Morat, Nouchfttel, 
and Bienne, while the silvery Aar, on 
which stands the town of Soleure, 
winds like a snake at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Keller has engraved a panorama 
of the Weissenstein, in which every 
mountain, town, village, and other 
object of interest visible from the top, 
is marked. Copies of it are hung up 
at the inn for the convenience of vi- 
sitors. The landlord of the Couronne 
at Soleure w ill give his guests a small 
sketch of it. 

Another road, quite practicable for a 
char-a-banc, descends the opposite (N.) 
side of the Weissenstein, into the Val 
Moutiors (see p. 6). 

From Soleure to Bienne is 5 leagues 
=15 Eng. m. The road runs along 
the S. base of the Jura. The inn on 
the tup of the Weissenstein continues 
long a conspicuous object. 

2j Grericlicn. 

On the rt. of the road lie the Baths 
of Grange (G renohen), a largo build- 
ing. At Boujean (Botzingen), almost 
a suburb of Bienne, our road falls in 
with that from the Munster Thai 
(Route 1). 

2} Bienne (p. 7). 

* ROUTE 4. 

IIASLF. TO LUCERNE, RY THE UNTER- 

IIAUEN STEIN, OJ/TEN, AARliliUG, AN1> 

SEMRACII. 

19§ leagues = 59 Eng. m. 

A diligence goes daily* 

The road throughout is good. — As 
far as 

3^ Liesthal, it is the same as Route 
3 ; here, instead of turning S., it 
ascends the vale of the Ergolz, as 
far as 

22 Bukten. 

Tne pass of the Unter-Hauenstein 
(the hewn rock), which now com- 
mences, is of great importance as an 
outlet for the merchandise of Switzer- 
land, and as the most direct line of 
communication from W. Germany to 
Italy by the St. Gothard. Improve- 
ments have rendered the slope on both 
sides so gradual, that extra horses are 
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rely r<%qi "red for carriages. A toll 
5 batz per horse is paid, but no- 
ing is charged for Vorspann horses, 
rum the summit of the pass, after 
easing Ihe boundary-line of Bale 
id Soleure, a fine view is obtained 
the great chain of the A Ips. 

2^ Oltcn (Inns: Halbe MonrJ ; — 
rone), though it contains but 1500 
ihab., promises to rise into a fiourisli- 
g town, to the prejudice of Soleure, 
which’ it is becoming the rival. Its 
ospcrity is gieatly promoted by its 
)sition on the new road oi du l T nmr* 
auenstein. It is built tie left 
ink of the Aar, and is said to l>*. :h'; 
Dimm UUitr 'in. Tlie roads from 
lie to IjIici ’*ne. and tmm Zurich o 
fieurc and Neuclco* i. ■ ‘os** here, 
he old paris; ■■h-rch, • w. verted ■ * a 
ood wareln. s*nc* the n* *e 
as built; is m .* »ued in records as 
rly a: 1240. 

Our road crosses the Aar by a 
endrn bridge, i nd proceeds along 
i rt. bank, through pleasing scenery, 

* A n burg -(Inns: Biir; Krone) — 
town of 1500 Inhub., almost entirely 
built since a conflagration in 1840, 
stinguished by its extensive Citadel 
i the heights above, constructed in 
>fio ; Ihe only fortress belonging to 
e Swiss Contederation,but of no use 
i a fortification, for, although it, has 
unb-oroof caseinates hewn out of the 
ck, its works have been allowed to 
> to decay. It serves as a military 
:>rehouse for the Swiss Confedora- 
m, and forms a picturesque object 

the landscape, such as is met with 
the background of old German pic- 
res. Outside the town is an exten- 
/e cotton factory, ljm. farther, at. 
Kreutzstrasse, the high road from 
irich to Berne (Kouto I d) crosses our 
uto. The Lion is a good inn here. 
The road continues along a pretty 
Hey, distinguished by its verdant 
sturcs, and its substantial-looking 
uses, many of them with gardens, 
lose walls are often covered with 
in plates of wood overlapping each 
her like fishes’ scales. It is bor- 
f C( l by a varied outline of wooded 
ights. In front, the snowy Alps. 


§ Zoflingen — Ians : Cheval Blanc 
(llbssli), Ochs — a town with 8172 In- 
hab. Its L ibran / -contains curious MS. 
letters and drawings. A fragment of 
the castle of Bidden, and a solitary 
tree perched on a rock beside it, be- 
come conspicuous before reaching the 
village of Bidden, where a toll of 8 
batz, including all the road to and 
from this to Lucerne, is paid. The 
I’arsoiiagi! was originally the house of 
the Knights of Malta. 

A view is obtained of the Lake of 

■ Sempach, and of a smaller lake called 
i Mauensee, from the height above. 

4j] Sursee — ( funs : Soleil ; Hirsch ; 

| bad and dear)— an old walled town, 

| whose gate-towers still bear the double- 
j headed eagle of Austria carved in 
' stone. “ The traveller may well cm- 

■ nloy a few moments in examining the 
I J<ti/i/iat(.s , much dilapidated, but a fiord - 
! ing a good specimen of the peculiari- 

ti*-.A of the German-Burgundian style, 
i The general outline resembles the old 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh.” — P. Sursee 
lies at the distance of about a mile 
from the N. extremity of the Lake of 
Sempach, which is seen over and 
among the orchards on the left of the 
road in going to Lucerne. It has no 
pretensions to great beauty, but is 
pleasing, and highly interesting his- 
torically, from the famous Battle of 
Bempach (1888) — the second of those 
great and surprising victories by 
which Swiss independence was esta- 
blished. It was fought on the K.' 
shore of the lake, behind the little 
town of Sempach, opposite which the 
lake comes into full view from our 
road. In 1805, a portion of thew r ater 
of the lake was let off', in order to 
gain land along its banks ; thus its 
extent is diminished, its surface low r - 
cred, and its form somewhat altered 
from what it w r as at the time of the 
battle. 

About 2 m. from Sempach — (Intis: 
Kreutz; Adler) — a small chapel, in 
the form of a portico, is erected to 
commemorate the victory, on the spot 
where "Leopold of Austria (son of the 
Duke of the same name who had been 
defeated 71 years before at Morgar-., 
ten) lost his fife. The names of those 
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who fell, both Austrians and Swiss, 
were inscribed on the walls, which 
also bear a rude fresco representation 
of the noble devotion of Arnold of 
Winkelrird. 

He ot‘ battle-martyrs chief ! 

Who, to recall his daunted peers. 

For victory shaped an open space, 

By tfath’rinsf, with a wide embrace, 

Into his single heart, a sheaf 

Of fatal Austrian spears — JVortls worth. 

He was a knight of Unterwalden, 
who, observing all the efforts of the 
Swiss to break the ranks of their 
enemies foiled by their long lances, 
exclaimed, “Protect my wife and 
children, and I will open a path to 
freedom.” He then rushed forward, 
and gathering in his arms as many 
lances as he could grasp, buried them 
in his bosom. The confederates were 
enabled to take advantage of the gap 
thus formed in the mail-clad ranks 
of the foe, before the Austrian lancers 
had time to extricate their entangled 
weapons from his corse. In order to 
oppose the Swiss, who fought on foot, 
many of the Austrian nobles had dis- 
mounted to form a serried phalanx; 
but the armour which rendered them 
almost invulnerable on horseback, and 
which, while they remained united 
and in close column, had formed so 
impenetrable a barrier to the attack 
of the Swiss, now that their ranks 
w r ere broken, disabled them from 
coping with their light-anned and 
active foes. 000 nobles were slain, 
and more than 2000 common soldiers; 
while the entire force of the Swiss, 
vho achieved this victory, is said not 
to have exceeded 1400 men. The 
conquerors founded masses for the 
souls of those who fell, friends as well 
as foes, and they are celebrated even 
now on the anniversary of the fight, 
which is a popular festival. 

At Buttisholz, a village about 3 m. 
W. of Nothwyl, and on the rt. of our 
road, may be seen a mound, called 
the English harrow , because it contains 
the bones of 3000 of our countrymen, 
followers of the celebrated Condot- 
tiero leader, Ingelram do Coney, who 
were defeated here, 1370, by the inha- 
bitants of Entlebuch. This Ingelram 
de Coucy was son-in-law of Edward 
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III., king of England, and Earl of 
Bedford. Having a feud agaihst Leo- 
pold of Austria, he not only laid 
waste his territories, but made devas- 
tating inroads into the neighbouring 
Swiss cantons, from the Jura to the 
gates of Berne and Zurich, until hi> 
career was suddenly arrested here 
b^y a few hundred Swiss peasants. 
This action put au end to a struggle 
known in Swiss history as the Eng- 
lish war. 

The approach to Lucerne is charm- 
ing: on the 1. rises the Rigi, in shape 
somewhat resembling a horse's back; 
on the rt. the Pilatus is distinguished 
j by its serrated ridge. After crossing 
I the small stream of the Emme by 
wooden bridge, we reach the banks of 
the green Reuss, rushing out of the 
lake of Lucerne. On the rt. the new 
road to Berne, by the Entlebuch, is 
passed. Lucerne is surrounded on 
this side by a battlemonted wall, 
Ranked at intervals by a number of 
tall watch-towers, descending to the 
margin of the river. 

41 Lucerne. (Route Hi.) 

ROUTE 5. 

BASLE TO AAUAU, BY TIIE 
NT A EKE LEGO. 

10 1 leagues = 32J Eng. in. 

Diligences daily in 6 hours. 

The road is the same as Route 2, as 
far as 

3J Rheinfeldeu (p. 8). At Stein, 
where the Inn (zum Lowen) is the 
best on the route, it quits the side of the 
Rhine, and ascends the Friekthal to 

4J Frick — Inn: Adler (Aigle) — a 
village of 1 800 Inhab., with a church 
on a height. Here our route branches 
out of the high road to Zurich. (R. 0.) 
The Friekthal and surrounding district 
| belbnged to Austria down to 1801. 

| The Staffelegg* is a depression or col 
! in the chain of the Jura, over which 
1 an easy carriage-road has been con- 
structed at the expense of the govern- 
ment of the canton. A gradual descent 
leads down into the valley of the Aar, 
which is crossed in order to enter 
| A arau — Inns : Wilder Mann, 

' (Sauvage) — Ochs (Bumf) — Cigogno 
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—the /sbit,f town of tlio canton Ar- 
•nvie, wliah was first included in the 
Confederation in 1803, having pre- 
iously formed a subject province of 
ianton Herne, contains 4500 Inhab., 
md is situated on the rt. bank of the 
Var: the bridge over it was swept 
ray by an inundation in 1831. Si- j 
nond called it* in 1817, “an odious 
it tie place;” but it lues much improved 
ijul increased since ihen. jt lies at | 
he S. base of the .Jura, here partly I 
.overed with vineyards, Th- re are • 
nany extensive cotton- ' dl • hcr*\ 

Tiie Jiitt' 'ttuiSy in which rlc* cau- 
onnl councils are held, und--- 1 - ph- 
n its circuit the fo»»or of a kiulai j 
:astl<» of the Count •* >n Bore. which . 
nay be jrc'i'ded M»e nucleus of 
.he*' town. ! n the / Pro- | 

cstnnt and v. h»*lh sciVmov . . pc - j 
ormed alteri»*h >v. 

lh-nry Zac! rvke, the historian end 
love l vriter, resided here. When the 
li’mies of the French Revolution look ! 
>o:;session of Sw itzerland in 1789, and j 
lestroyed its ancient form of govern- j 
nen!, Aarau was made capital of the | 
^betum. Republic, but it was soon i 
fa inferred to Lucerne. 

'Hie baths of Schiiitznach (p. 17) are 
ibout 10 in. from this. The road to 
hem runs along the rt. hank of the 
Var. passing several castles, the mo$t 
loiwpieuous of which is that of Win- 
leg-;. “A footpath along the 1. bank 
s strongly recommended to pedes- 
’’hits. It leads to Sehintznacn in .*> 
lours’ walk over the Ghli-Fluh (easy 
iscf nl), an eminence commanding a 
cry remarkable and beautiful ricK. 
rim little lakes of Halwyl and Bal- 
leck, unseen from the valley below, 
i-re here visible, and contribute to 
he beauty of the scene.” — A. E. 

Close to Sehintznach rise the ruins 
if the Castle nf //absfmrg, the cradle of 
he House of Austria (p. 17). 

ROUTE 6. 

USl/l-: TO ZURICH, BY BRUGO [THE 
BATHS OK SCHINTZN ACIl] AND BADKN. 
RAIL — BAt)EN TO ZURICH. 

17$ leagues — 53£ Eng. m. 
Diligences twibii.St day in 


to Baden. Rail in $ hour thence to 
Zurich. Post horses may be obtained 
on this road — a private enterprise. 
The road is the same as Routes 2 
and 5 as far as 

7 1 Frick (p. 14), passing through the 
villages of Hornussen and Efimgen. 
The road crosses the hill of Botzberg, 
whose culminating point, 1850 ft. 
above the sea, commands a fine view 
of the Alps. It was called Mans Vo- 
ectius by the Romans, who constructed 
a highway across it; and on this spot, 
according to Swiss antiquaries, was 
rough t the battle so fatal to the Hel- 
vetians, i n which they were defeated 
by Ciecina, and the Legion called by 
Tacitus llapux from its exactions and 
cruelty, a.d. 00. 

Opposite the small Inn, “An der 
Ljnden,” there is a remarkably fine 
view of the Castle of Habsburg and 
town of Brugg, with the Aar in front, 
and the distant chain of Bernese 
Alps behind, including the Jungfrau 
and Blum! is Alp. The road descends 
a long hill to Brugg, crossing the 
Aar by a wooden bridge, 70 ft. long. 

3J Brugg, or Bruek — Jims: Rothes 
Mans (Maison Rouge), best ; Das 
RGssle — a walled tow n of great an- 
tiquity, having been an ancient pos- 
session of the House of Habsburg, 
containing 800 Inhab. The exit and 
entrance to it are guarded by high 
conical roofed towers. It is the birth- 
place of Zimmerman, physician of 
Frederick the Great, who wrote on 
Solitude. 

The country around Brugg is in- 
teresting, both in a geographical and 
historical point of view r . In the plain, 
a little below the town, three of the 
principal rivers of Switzerland which 
drain the N. slopes of the Alps, from 
the Grisons to the Jura, the Limmat, 
the Reuss, and the Aar, form a junc- 
tion, and, united under the name of 
the Aar, throw themselves into the 
Rhine about 10 m. below Brugg, at a 
place called Coblenz. • 

Close upon this meeting of the wa- 
ters? and on the triangular tongue of 
land between the Aar and lieuss, 
stood Yindojiissa, the most important 
th^Jiamaps in Helvetia, 
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as well as their strongest fortress on 
this frontier, on which they placed 
their chief dependence for maintain- 
ing this portion of their empire. Its 
works extended 12 m. from N. to S. 
Yet scarcely any portion of it now 
appears above ground; traces of an 
amphitheatre, a subterranean aque- 
duct, which conveyed water from 
Brauneggberg, o m. off, foundations 
of walls, broken pottery, inscriptions, | 
and coins, have been turned up by the | 
spade from time to time, and its name | 
is preserved in that of the miserable 
little village of Wtndiach. | 

“ Within the ancient walls of Vin- 
donissa, the castle of llabsburg, the 
abbey of Konigsfeld, and the tow n of 
Brack have successively arisen. The 
philosophic traveller may compare 
the monuments of Roman conquests, 
of feudal or Austrian tyranny, of 
monkish superstition, and of indus- 
trious freedom. If he be truly a 
philosopher; he will applaud the 
merit and happiness of his own time.” 
— Gibbon. 

l£ m. E. of Brugg stands the Ahbct/ 
of Konbjsfeldcn (King’s lield), founded, 
1.310, by the Empress Elizabeth, anti 
Agnes Queen of Hungary, on the 
spot where, two years before, their 
husband and father, the Emperor 
Albert, was assassinated. The con- j 
vent, a group of gloomy piles, was 
suppressed in 1528, and is now con- 
verted into a farm-house, an hospital, 
and a mad-house ; the rest is rapidly 
falling to decay. The Church , though j 
dilapidated, contains some very fine 
painted glass, and numerous pave- 
ment tombs, with sculptured coats of 
arms of a long train of nobles who 
fell in the battle of Sempach. The 
large vaults beneath w ere the burial- 
place of many members of the Aus- 
trian family, including Agnes, and 
Leopold, who fell at Sempach, but 
they were removed hence into the* 
Austrian domiipons in 1770. Accord- 
ing to tradition the high altar stands 
on the spot where Albert fell. He 
had crossed the ferry of the Reuses in 
a small boat, leaving his suite on the 
opposite bank, and attended only by 
the four conspirators. The chief of I 


them, John of Suabia, his nephew — 
who had been instigated to slay him 
by the wrong he endured in being 
ke])t out of his paternal inheritance 
by his uncle — first struck him in the 
throat with his lance. Balm ran him 
through with his sword, and Walter 
von Essenbacli cleft his skull with a 
felling-stroke. Wart, the fourth, took 
no share in the murder. Although 
the Iced was so openly done, in broad 
day, almost under the walls of the 
Imperial Castle of llabsburg, and in 
sight of a large retinue of armed at- 
tendants, the murderers were abie to 
escape in different directions ; and the 
imperial retainers look to flight, leav- 
ing their dying master to breathe his 
last in the arms of u poor p e antw ho 
happened to pass. 

A peasant-girl that royal i lietul upon her 
bosom laid. 

And, shrinking not t’or woman's dread, the 
face of death survey’d : 

Alone she sate. From hill and wood low 
sunk the mournful sun ; 

Fast -pished the t«»unt of noble blood. Trea- 
son his worst had done. 

With her long hair she vainly pressed the 
wounds to staunch their tide ; 

Unknown, on that meek, humble breast, im- 
perial Albert died, 

Mrs. Hernnns. 

A direful vengeance was wreaked 
by tiie children of the murdered 
monarch ; not, however, upon the 
murderers- for, with the exception of 
Wart, the only one w ho did not raise 
his hand against him, they all escaped 
— but upon their families, relations, 
and friends ; and 1000 victims are be- 
lieved to have expiated, with their 
lives, a crime of which they were to- 
tally innocent. Queen Agnes grati- 
fied her spirit of vengeance with the 
sight of these horrid executions, ex- 
claiming, while t>5 unfortunate men 
were butchered before her, “Now I 
balhe in May-dew!” She ended her 
days in the convent of Konigsfelden, 
which she had founded and endowed 
with the confiscated property of those 
whom she had slaughtered. Penance, 
prayer, and almsgiving could avail 
but little to stifle the qualms of a 
guilty conscience for the bloody deeds 
which she had committed ; and it is 
recorded that a holy hermit, to whom 
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? had fipplu d lor absolution, replied 
her, ‘‘Woman! God is not to be 
vcd with bloody hands, nor by the 
auditor oi’ innocent persons, nor by 
lvriU btiih with the plunder of 
jImo* uvd widows h«'t bv mercy 
ness of in, ’ The 
ieh she n;»s,rd r> (1 years 
l« ny» o iluit Inch 

•l I! ' not 

a , ve of o.iivs ! 

lei j 

ltd L he t 
)*t . A u <* Us* ’“1LO : 

a s old Agnes’ jev, ».!.> 

Jt j res -r» ed. j 

Abou' dni.'' orn Hn- >«. on a \v> o !»»d i 
»ghr e i Ued IpoK Maud ,:.<■» 

inn’ii-' of tl ♦ 1 lit . '• *.s . - o’* j 

ihiei’.i. ! M*rg wkV U <■.**».> ( 

idle oi the Ii*» • or nuiin;.. . .it | 
Coen Radbo -t Aiomburo, , 
ane-es or of* Urn family . men- 
igment of the ovh»inai now 

isis. The tall, square k*.-. o of ! 
igh stones has walls ft. ...ck ; 

•ath it a dungeon, to b< 

Lvr. »-.t y by a trap-door 1 - he door 
ove. The view from i. .s i Ictu- 
squcaud interesting; the eye ranges 
mg the course of the three rivers, 
er the site of the Roman Vimloniss*' 
d Kinigsfelden, the sepulchre ot 
iperial Albert: on the S. rises the 
•d castle of Braunegg, which be- 
Hftvd to the sons of the tyrant 
wsslc. ; and below it Birr, where 
istalnzzi, the teacher, died, and s 
ried. It takes in at a single glance 
whole Swiss patrimony of the 
absburgs — an estate far more limited 
an that of many a British peer — 
)m which Rudolph was called to 
eld the sceptre of Charlemagne, 
he House of Austria were deprived 
their Swiss territories by papal ban, 
0 years after Rudolph’s elevation: 
it it is believed that the ruin has 
ain become the property of the 
astrian Emperor by purchase. 

Below the castle, at the foot of the 
iilpelsberg, and about 3 miles from 
" u ££> de the Baths of Scliintznach , 
30 called Habsburger Bad, the most 
iquented watering-place in Switzer- 
The principal buildings are the 


Great Inn (Grosser Gasthof) and the 
Bath-house , in a semi-circular form. 
“ There are (i apartments, with large 
sitting-rooms, and 3f>0 beds. The 
table d'hote saloon is 180 Er. ft. long, 
and 500 persons frequently sit down 
to dinner together, in the season. 
There are l oO baths, all exactly alike, 
lined with Dutch tiles. Each Visitor 
lias his own bath for the time he 
i 'mains, and there is an admirable 
contrivance for ventilating it. What 
pi- used us most in this vast establish- 
ment was the attention which is paid 
to the wtuits of the poor. There is 
accommodation for 00 persons both in 
baths and beds, and they are provided 
with these, as well as with medical 
attendance, free of all expense. There 
are funds, likewise, for their mainte- 
i nice, which are increased by a poor- 
b<; \ carried round every Sunday by a 
ia<N and gentleman at the table d’hote. 
Th re are two resident physicians. 
The water is <>n° Falir. ; it tastes 
strong of sulphur, Epsom, and Glauber 
salts, by no means a palatable draught. 
The visitors are chiefly French — very 
few English; hence, though provisions 
are dear in this country, the table- 
I d’hote costs only 3 fr.” — L. Fin. The 
wat...» are efficacious in cutaneous 
| disorders, in rheumatism and gout, 

' and for wounds. Schintznach owes 
little to nature except its waters. 
Some pretty walks have been made 
near the houses, and winding paths, 

■ under the shade of trees, lead up the 

■ hill to Ilabsburg. 

Among the many excursions in the 
neighbourhood may be mentioned the 
view from the Gisli-Fluli (p. 15). 

basle to Zurich — ( [continued ). 

On quitting Brugg, the road passes 
(1.) the convent of Konigsfeldcii, tra- 
verses Oderdorf (near which are 
scanty remains of a Roman amphi- 
theatre), and skirts on the 1. the vil- 
lage of Windisch (p. lt»), before it 
crosses the river Reuss. It then pro- 
ceeds tip the 1. bank of the Lirnmat to 
Baden ( fun : Waage (Balances), 
the best hotels are across the water 
at the baths, more than J mile from 
the town). — This ancient walled town, 
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of 1800 Iuhab., is squeezed within a of the river— the one surmounted by 
narrow defile oil the 1. bunk of the the ruined castle, the other partly 
Limmat, here crossed by a wooden covered by vineyards— form the portal 
bridge. The ruins of the Castle through which this great eruption of 
overlook it from a rocky eminence, waters was poured out. Before this 
well worth ascending for the singular gorge was formed, Baden and the 
view. It was anciently the stronghold country above it must have been a 
of the Austrian princes, and their rosi- vast lake. 

deuce. while Switzerland belonged to Agreeable walks an* made for in- 
them. Here were planned the expo- ■ valids by the side of the Limmat, and 
ditions against the Swiss, which \vt re 'many pleasant excursions may la* 
frustrated at Morgarton nud Sempach. j made m the country around -the 
At length when the Pope, in 14d. r >, most interesting being that described 
excommunicated the Archduke Fre- j abote, to Schintznaeli miles), by 
derick, the Swiss took it and burnt it. ; Wiudisch, Konigshlden, and liabs- 
Iu the Rothhana of Buden the pre- j burg. 

liminarios preceding the treaty of Homan relics are constantly dis- 
peace which terminated the war of i covered in this district. Gambling 
Succession, were arranged by Prince ! appears to have been a prevailing 
Eugene on the part of Austria, and | vice among the visitors to the baths, 
by Marshal Villars for France, in i and the Human Legions stationed 
1712. j here, since a neighbouring field has 

Baden, like its namesakes in Baden ' obtained the name of Dire Meadow 
and Austria, was frequented <»n ac- (\Yurf<*l Wiese;, from the quantity of 
count of its mineral waters by the dice dug tip in it. 

Romans, who called it T.'tenwv lid - \ The Rai.'eoml to Zurich from Baden 
vetior. Xt was sacked and destroyed , runs along the I. bauk of the Limmat. 
by Caccina. i Trains 4 times a day in summer. 

The Baths — (Inns: Stadth^f, best; It. passes (EsLadten Sta. and Sehlieren 
Hinterhof ; Itaabe)— -are situated on i Sta. The rowent of Wdtiiu/au a vast 
the borders of the Limmat, ,[ mile building with many courts, gardens, 
below, or N. of the town. They are j &<*., surrounded by a wail, is situ- 
resorted to between the months of i ated in an angle formed by a bend of 
June and September by numerous * the river on its rt. bank. It was sup- 
visitors, chiefly natives of Switzer- j pressed by the council of the canton 
land. The waters are* warm and (Aarau), IH4 1. Its church, founded in 
sulphureous, having a temperature of ; 12J7, contains tombs of some early 
38 Keaum., and are good for rlitu- j counts of Habshurg and Kyburg, the 
mutism, &c. I stone coffin in which the body of the 

The Great. Baths, on the 1. bank of Emperor Albert was interred for li- 
the river, are frequented by the upper t months after his murder, painted 
classes; those on the opposite side by \ glass, carved stalls, &c. The railway 
the lower orders. j makes a great, bend here. 

The Swiss Baden, though not equal j Diet ikon. The stately building 1. 

in beauty to its namesakes in other i on the height surrounded by vine- 
parts ot Europe, has considerable j yards is a Kelterhaus (wine-press) of 
attractions in the country around it, | the convent of Wettingen. Near this 
which is particularly interesting to village the French, under Massena, 
the geologist, as affording proofs of crossed the river, Sept. 24, 1709— a 
the great convulsion of nature, by masterly movement, which led to the 
which the Limmat and other rivers defeat of the Russians and the capture 
descending from the Alps fureetj. their of Zurich. By Kiltwangen to 
way through the opposing barrier of 4} Zurich. In Route 8. Station, 
the Jura, io join the Rhine and the on the JSchutzenplatz. 
sea. The rocky heights on each side 
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ROUTE 7. 

SCI! .VFFHA.lJFr.Nf TO CONSTANCE. 

SoiLU’i hausen. ( Inns : II. Weber, 
2V m. outside the town, close to the 
Rhin e-fall, and commanding a tine view 
of it and of the Alps : 80 rooms; table- 
d’hote at 1 and 5; omnibus to meet the 
steamers and coaches. Bad smells. 
The diligence to Basle parses th» 
door . — In the town; F'ncon. Con row ue, 
good and clean. Lion, .smad,' hut 
comfortable). There is a Sw is.; Extra - 
post house here, where hor * s are 
supplied for the fir^t stage •> u tie- 
roads to Constance and Bale. 

Schaffh'i >sen, a town of 75* :o ln- 
hah. stand- on tie- »■». haul- of the 
Rhine, ju: a hove tin* spe. where 
the rapids i.ndjalls comnn-ju- , w uicn 
render that . i mmuvigable as far 
as Ba U». It v :s originally a landing- 
place and magazine, at which the 
portage of go Is began and ended, 
and owes its origin and namr to the 
boat or skiff houses here erected. It 
J ; •• ^inguished above almosi every 
other town in Switzerland hy the an- 
tique architecture of it.- houses, whoso 
fronts and projecting oriel windows 
are decorated with tunings and 
star* <>- work. Many of them v * 

originally entirely covered externally 
wit.ii fresco paintings, but of the: , 
theio are now few examples: the 
hon ;e called Zum Ritter, nearly op- 
posite the Coifronne, is one of the 
most remarkable of those that, n 
man.. The houses or hulls of the 
ancient Guilds , or Zihtfts, are worthy 
of attention on account of their quaint 
inscriptions and allusive ornaments. 
The wall and turreted gateways of 
the town have been preserved, and 
furnish very picturesque subjects for 
the pencil. 

It is almost exclusively on account 
of its vicinity to the celebrated Falls 
of the Rhine that Schaffhausen is 
visited. It has little resort, except 
from the passage of travellers, it being 
one of the portals of Switzerland, and 
there is little within the town to de- 
serve notice. On the height above 
it rises the curious and perfect feudal 


j castle called Unnoth or Mumioth (Mu- 
I nitio?). Its towers have walls of 
great thickness (18 feet), said to be 
j of Roman (?) construction; the build- 
j ing, however, was not finished in its 
j present state till 1504. It is provided 
■ with bomb-proof casemates, capable 
i of sheltering many hundred persons. 

| Many subterranean passages lead 
; from it. 

Frederick Duke of Tyrol (Empty- 
purse) conveyed away l*ope John 
XXII f. from the justice of the Council 
of Constance, 1415, and kept him safe 
in the castle of Schaffhausen, for 
which he w as placed under the ban of 
the Empire. 

The Minster- originally the Abbey 
of All Saints — was founded 1052. It 
is a building in the Romanesque, or 
round arched style, remarkable for 
its antiquity, the solidity of its con- 
struction, and as exhibiting an unal- 
! tored specimen of that style. The 
arches of the nave are supported by 
; single circular columns, and those in 
the centre of the transept by square 
. piers of the most massive kind. The 
i cloister attached to the church eon- 
! tains a profusion of monuments of the 
! magistrates and patrician families, 
i The celebrated wooden bridge over 
rue Rhine, of a single arch, .‘><>5 feet 
i in span, was burnt by the French in 
' 1799, and is replaced by one of the 
most ordinary construction. A model 
| of the original may be seen in the 
* town library: the architect was a car- 

i tenter from Appenzell, named Gru- 
►cnmann. 

The Town Library contains the 
collection of books of the celebrated 
Sw iss historian Muller, who was born 
here. 

Diligences go daily hence to Zurich, 
to Donaueschingen and Freiburg (on 
the road to Strasburg and Frank- 
furt) ; to Constance ; to Berne (by 
Sursaeh, Brugg, and Schintznach) ; to 
Stuttgart, and to Him and Augsburg. 

A steamer runs 5 times a week be- 
tween Schaffhausen and Constance. 

THE FALLS OF THE RHINE. 

The Falls are about 3 miles below 
Schaffhausen ; the road to Zurich 
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passes within a quarter of a mile of 
them. — ( Imis : Weber’s (see p. 19), 10 
minutes’ walk from the fall.) — J. O. 

These quarters are convenient for 
those who would enjoy the aspect of 
the cataract at different hours, at sun- 
rise and by moonlight. It will take 
at least 2 hours to see the falls tho- 
roughly, including the time occupied 
in crossing and recrossing the river. 
Close to the fall is an iron furnace; 
the wheels of the hammers are turned 
by the fall, and the draught caused by 
the rush of the waters supplies the 
place of bellows. 

One mode of visiting the Palls from 
Schaffhausen is to hire a boat from 
thence (costs 48 kreutz), and descend 
the river, which already forms a suc- 
cession of rapids, by no means dan- 
gerous under the guidance of a boat- 
man accustomed to the river. When 
the increased celerity of the current 
and the audible roar announce that 
the skiff is approaching the falls, the I 
steersman makes for the 1. bank, and | 
lands his passengers under the pic- i 
turesque castle of Laaffen, situated I 
on a high rock overlooking the fall, 
within the Canton of Zurich. It is 
occupied and rented by an artist who 
speaks English, and charges 1 franc 
admission for each person. He has 
many pretty views of the lthine, &c., 
for sale, also maps and guide-books. 

The advantage of approaching the 
Fall on this side is, that nothing is 
seen of it until it is at once presented 
in its most magnificent point of view, 
from the little pavilion perched on 
the edge of the cliff immediately above 
it. Its appearance from the opposite 
side of the river is tame in compa- 
rison, and the first impression from 
thence, made by the finest cataract in 
Europe, will most probably pirovc dis- 
appointing. Several flights of very 
rude stone and wooden steps conduct 
from this pavilion to a projecting 
stage, or rude balcony, of stout tim- 
bers, thrown out, like the bowsprit of 
a ship, from the vertical cliff to Within 
a few feet of the fall. It actually 
overhangs the roaring shoot, and 
though perfectly secure seems to 


tremble under the impulse of 
water. Here, covered with the sp 
the traveller may enjoy the full gi 
deur of this hell of waters ; and : 
only by this close proximity, am 
the tremendous roar and the unin 
rupted rush of the river, passing v 
the swiftness of an arrow above 
head and beneath his feet, that a t 
notion can be formed of the stup 
dous nature of this cataract, j 
best time for seeing the fall is abot 
in the morning, when the iris fle 
within the spray (provided the t 
shines), and by moonlight. Theri 
is usually most full in the month 
July. The Rhine, above the fall 
about JuO feet broad; the height 
the fall varies from fio feet on 
side to 45 on the other; but, includi 
the rapids above, the entire descent 
not less than 100 feet. Two isolat 
pillars of rock standing in the midt 
of the stream divide the fall into 
shoots. Seen from behind, these p: 
nacles appear eaten away by the cc 
stant friction of the water, and totti 
ing to their fall; yet, though the ro 
is soft, the waste of it within the ir 
rnory of man has not been perceptib 

The river, after its leap, forms 
large semicircular bay, as it were 
rest itself ; the sides of which a 
perpetually chafed by the heavii 
billows. Here, in front of the fa 
on the rt. bank, stands the Castle 
Worthy a square towtyr, containing 
camera obscura, which shows the re 
in another and a very singular poi: 
of view. From this tower to the fo 
of the rock on which the castle 
Lauffen stands, boats ply, to feri 
visitors across, charging J fr. cacl 
The boats are much tossed about : 
their passage, but make it withot 
risk, provided they keep clear of tli 
eddies. “It is possible to reach tl 
central rock in a boat from Schlof. 
Worth without danger; and those wh 
have a steady head may ascend it, an 
view the fall from this vantage 
ground.”— B. 

Schaffhausen to Constance . 

9£ leagues — 27f English miles. 
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Diiigcnc'' daily, along the S. or Swiss 
bank of the Rhine, in 5 hours. 

■ A steamer 5 times a week, ascend- 
ing the Rhine to Constance in 6 or 8 
hours against the current; descending 
in 3 or 4 hours. It passes under o 
bridges, lowering its cli iuuiey. Cuisine 
on board bad. It does not take car- 
riages. 

The journey may be made more 
expeditiously by lollc - a iug th.* road 
through Baden , on the N. side of th 
Rhine , because it is provided with 1 
post-horses, than along th-* Sv\ «ss sid* | 
of the river, though tlv ^wi** r.>ad is 
shorter. 

i The rela . s (in C»erm. miles') arc— - 
1^ Ram'-ge. 3Jcr<* is the Baden 
Pustom-ho se. B- *\ > •*. « i i hi > i« passed 
Singen- ,7 >n. poor and *• tc - j 
■innate). i\e-r» this place y«>u past 
ftt the root. Oi ' thotUvicl. The cattle 
s nov disman led. The lofty rook 
tpon which it stands gi » es it the up- | 
pcarance of an Indian hill-fort. 

2j ltadolfszell — (Inn : Pc.- ^ , good) 
!— a desolate town, with a lino church, 
a lie. true German-Goth;-* style. 

T'he scenery through out the whole 
>f this road is exceedingly agreeable, 
>ften striking. The woods abound in 
nost splendid butterflies. Collections 
>f these insects may be bought at 
S>ingon, and also at ltadolfszell. 

The Rhine here, suddenly con- 
acted from a lake to a river, is 
[ros* ed by a wooden bridge, in order 

0 reach 

••1 Constance. (In the next page.) 

The Swiss Jiond (5 hours’ drive, 
aiting the horses) runs along the 1. 
ankof the Rhine, past the Nunneries 
f Paradies and Katherinethal, the 
)rmcr belonging to the order of St. 
Jlara, the latter of St. Dominic; but 
tie revenues and the number of sisters 

1 both are now much reduced. The 
kustrian army under the Archduke 
diaries crossed the Rhine at Paradies 

{ 2 Diessenhofen — (Inn : Adler). 
Wagenhau.sen — (Inn : Ochse, clean 
[id fair). 

[ [b A little off the road lies 

i 1 ! Stein— (//i^ .* Sell wan; Krone) 

ta town of 1270 Inhab., on the rt. 


bank of the Rhine, belonging to Schaff- 
hausen, united by a wooden bridge 
with a suburb on the 1. bank. The 
Ahheg of St. George is a very ancient 
ecclesiastical foundation. The owners 
of the ruined castle of Hohenklingen, 
situated on the rocky height, were 
originally the feudal seigneurs of the 
town, but the citizens obtained inde- 
pendence from their masters by pur- 
chase. 

miles E. of Stein, at a height of 
between 500 and 600 feet above the 
Rhine, are situated the Quarries of 
<Ekniugen, remarkable for the vast 
abundance of fossil remains of terres- 
trial and fresh -water animals found in 
them, including mammalia, birds, rep- 
tiles, fishes, shills, insects, aud plants, 
some of them identical with species 
now living. The most curious disco- 
very is that of the perfect skeleton of 
a fossil fox, made by Sir Roderick 
Murchison : a very large tortoise had 
reviously been brought to light. The 
eds of rock in which the quarries are 
| worked consist of marls, limestones, 
shales, and building-stone. They lie 
immediately above the formation called 
Molasse, and differ in their organic 
contents from all other fresh-water 
f- filiations hitherto discovered.] 

Above Stein the Rhine expands into 
a lake called Untersee (lower lake) 

I connected again by the Rhine at it$ 
upper extremity with the large Lake 
of Constance. In the midst of it is 
the. pretty island Reichcnau . Feld- 
bach, also a nunnery, belonging to 
sisters of the Cistercian order, is 
passed before reaching 

2-i Steekborn. “In the broad part 
of the Rhine, where it is still rather a 
lake than a river, is the Isle of R riche- . 
nan , anciently famed for a Monastery 
founded by one of the successors of 
Charlemagne, of which the Church 
(partly Romanesque) and Treasury 
remain. In the Treasury are to be 
seen the shrine of St. F ortunata, an 
ivory ciborium, a cope, a crozier, and 
a missal of the xth century.” — F.S. 

Itznang, a small village on the oppo- 
site shore of the river, within the terri- 
tory of Baden, is the birthplace of Mes- 
mer, the inventor of animal magnetism. 
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• Near the village of Berlingen the 
pretty chateau of the Duchess of Dino 
appears; and a little further that of 
Arenaberg , once the residence of the 
late Duchess of St. Leu (Hortense, 
ex-Queen of Holland), and of her son 
Prince Louis (now President Louis 
Napoleon), before he attempted his 
futile revolution at Strassburg, and 
his descent upon Boulogne : since 
sold to a gentleman of Neuchatel. 

The Castle of Gottlieben , on the 1. 
of the road, built by the Bishops of 
Constance 1250, on the Rhine, at the 
point where it enters the Utitersee, is 
remarkable for having been the prison 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
who were confined within its dungeons 
by order of the Emperor Sigismund 
and Pope John XXIlf The latter 
was himself transferred a few months 
later to the same prison, by order of 
the Council of Constance. In 1454 
Felix Hiimmerlin (Malleolus), the most 
learned and enlightened man of his 
time in* Switzerland, was also impri- 
soned here. The building is now 
private property. 

Petershausen, on the rt. bank of the 
Rhine opposite Constance, was ori- 
ginally a free abbey of the Empire. 

3| Constance. Inns: Brochet(//cw/«£), 
best; looking over the lake; very atten- 
tive landlord; — Post (Golden Adler; 
Aigl$ d’Or), good; — Hotel Delisle 
(Golden Lowe), outside the territory of 
the Customs League, just beyond the 
gate, at Kreutzlingen, good. 

“Mr. Keppler, landlord of the 
Hecht , is an accomplished fisherman, 
as well as a civil and attentive host: 
he has excellent rods, nets, punts, and 
all appliances for fishing, which he 
lets out on moderate terms. He has 
alao very extensive water privilege in 
and around Constance. In short the 
Angler can find no better quarters in 
Switzerland than in his house.” 

Constance, a decayed city, of 7200 
Inhab., instead of 40,000, which it 
once possessed, is remarkable for its 
antiquity, since its streets and many 
of its buildings remain unaltered since 
the 15th century. Although situated 
on the 1. or Swiss bank of the Rhine, 
it belongs to Baden. It is connected 


with the opposite shore by a lo 
wooden covered bridge, and oecup 
a projecting angle of ground at t 
W. extremity of the Bodensee, 
lake of Constance; its agreeable \ 
sition and interesting historical as.* 
ciations make amends for the want 
life perceptible within its veneras 
walls. It has of late, however, ] 
vived considerably; the govern me 
have formed, at a large expense. 
Port on the lake, which facilitates t 
navigation, while it is an ornament 
the town. 

The Mivstcr is a handsome Got' 
structure, begun 1052, with fine opc 
work turrets in the W. end; the do< 
of the main portal between the t 
towers are of oak, curiously car\ 
with a representation of the Pas si 
of our Lord, executed in 1470 by e 
Simon Baindor. The nave is si 
ported by sixteen pillars, each of 
single block, and dates from the l: 
century. The spot where the “Arc 
heretic IIuss ” stood, as sentence 
death by burning was pronounced 
him by his unrighteous judges, is s 
pointed out. Robert llnllam, Bisl: 
of Salisbury, who presided over f 
English deputation to the council, 
buried here, in front of the high alt 
“ under a tomb, which is very remar 
able, as being of English brass, wh: 
is fully proved by the w orkmans!: 
It was probably sent over from Ei 
land by his executors. He wears ■ 
Order of the Garter. Beneath the 
is a very ancient crypt , with passe 
leading from it towards the river. T 
sides of the ancient cloisters , wh 
arches are filled in with beauti 
tracery, are yet standing. By the s 
of the cathedral is a circular chaj 
perhaps a baptistery, in the centre 
which is a Gothic Holy Sepulchre. 

There are some curious relics in 
Sacristy, also a beautiful Gothic fi 
place and piscina. In the Vcstry-rc 
above are a range of singular ci 
boards or presses of carved oak, m 
of a later date than the xvth eentu 
There is a beautiful view from i 
tower of the cathedral, W. over : 
lake and mountains of Tyrol, and 
over the valley of the Rhine. 
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“ The VwnmVvm Convent, now a cot- I porated; the ear on which he was 
ton-printing establishment(Macaire*s), drawn to execution; the figure of 
[s very interesting. The place is still Abraham, which supported the pulpit 
(howu where Huss was confined, from the Minster, and which the 
.ough the stone chamber itself has people mistook for Huss, and de- 
►een removed (at least all that re- faced accordingly, ami some other 
Wined of it) to the Kaufhaus. The relics of the council, still remain in 
:hurcb forms a picturesque ruin, in the hall, besides a collection of lloman 
he early style of German Gothic, and German antiquities, dug up in the 
Hie chapter-house is even older. The neighbourhood. 1 F. fr. is charged 
Roisters are perfect. 'Die litile island for admission. 

ipon which this building stands was The house in which Huss lodged, 
brtified by tho Romans, and a portion bearing a rude likeness of him, is 
>f the wall, towards the lake, c;.n yH pointed out in the Paul’s Strasse, near 
)e discerned P. the Schne.tzthor, He was thrown into 

In the Uult of the Ktwfi. » built prison, soon after his arrival, in the 
188, as a warehouse), close to the h'raucitcun Convent, now a ruin, whence 
ke, the * treat €■»..> !l of Cond^nre he was removed to a more irksome 
dd its si' :ings 1-M-f.s, in a large dungeon, affording scarcely room to 
torn supj ■ rted l ; mikmIhu pillars, move, in the before mentioned Domi- 
hat farao! ^ r -smnbly. corny..* ni ' mean (hmrent. 
bishops u ! , like the ancient The field, outside of the town, in 


imicils, but .< deputies, ei\i! ,,nd 
iclesi istieal, tiom the whole of Chris- 
fendom, including princes, cvnlinals 
BO), patriarchs (4), archbishops (20), 
Isliups (150), professors oi univer- 
tic and doctors of theology (200), 
oesa host of ambassad< rs, inferior 
ates, abbots, priors, w as con- 
fened for the purpose of remedying 
jie abuses of the church ; am* 
lose abuses began with its bead, the 
roc codings were prefaced by a de- 
ittrntion that a council of the church 
fts received, bv Hi vino right, an 
■thority iu religious matters, even 
rei that of the poj>e. It exerted its 
-hi u cnee in curbing\he Papal power, 
r ^ deposing the infamous - John 
rXMI. and Benedict XIIT., and by 
ecting in their place Martin V. But, 
[ere is one act of this council which 
^es lasting and odious celebrity on 
b-the treacherous seizure and cruel 
prder of John Huss and Jerome of 
fague, in spite of the safe-conduct 
anted to the former by the Emperor 
Spsmund, the president of the as- 
tnbly. 

r llie chairs occupied by the Em- 
ror and Pope, a model of the dun- 
on, now destroyed, in which Huss 
Is confined, of the same size as the 
[ginal, and in which the actual door 
d other fragments have been incor- 


the suburb of Briihl, in which he suf- 
fered martyrdom, with a fortitude 
which moved even his judges and 
executioners to admiration — nay, even 
the place where the stake was planted, 
are still pointed out; and rude images 
of Huss and Jerome, formed of clay 
taken from the spot, are offered for 
sale to the stranger. 

In 1474 a perpetual treaty of peace 
with concluded at Constance between 
Sigismund of Austria and the Swiss 
Confederation, which put an end to the 
contest for Swiss freedom, which began 
with the fight of Morgarten and ended 
with that of Sempach. Constance be- 
longed to the crown of Austria from 
1549 to 1805, when, by the treaty of 
Presburg, it w as transferred to Baden. 
Since 1802 it has ceased to be a bi- 
shopric. The spirit of industry is 
reviving, and several manufactories of 
cotton, two of muslin, and one of silk, 
have sprung up. 

Here is a capital Swimming Bath 
at the Ecole do Natation in the midst* 
of the lake, approached by a long 
plank bridge, at the end of which, stuck 
up in large letters visible far off, may 
be read the temperature of the waters. 

Excursions may be made hence; to 
lleichcnau (p. 21), Meinau, and Heili- 
genberg. The island of Meinau, about 
l 4 m, N. of Constance, is a well-culti- 
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vated .little estate, yet with no want 
■ of trees. : The house was once a com- 
Xtandery of the Knights of the Teu- 
' tohifc Order. From the terrace of the 
garden there is a magnificent view 
pver the lake, of the mountains of the 
Vprarlherg and Appenzell, among 
which the Sentis is pre-eminent. 
Nearer at hand the cultivated Ger- 
man shores, with the towns of Mbrs- 
berg, Friedrichshaven, &c., complete 
the picture. Meinau is approached 
by a wooden foot-bridge £ m. long, 

* connecting it with the shore; there is 
an inn on the island. From Hohcnrain, 
1 hour’s walk, is a fine view of the 
Alps— Bodensee, Vale of Tliur. 

Diligences daily to Zurich, Sell aft - 
hausen, Coire, St. Gall, Strasburg, 
and Frankfurt. 

’ 8 or 10 "steamers daily between Con- 
stance and the different, ports of the 
lake. They correspond with the Dili- 
gence?, to. Milan, at Rorschach; with 
fhe Eilwagen for Stuttgart at Fried- 
- riehshaven, and with that to Augsburg 
and Munich at Lindau: — thus main- 
taining a daily communication be- 
tween Constance and these cities. 

A steamer to Schaft’hausen in 4 hr., 
returning 'in 7 or 8, from April to 
„ October, 5 days a week. 

The Lake of Constance is described 
in Route 6G. 


ROUTE 8. 

•T&CHAFFIIAUSEN TO ZURICH, BY EGLISAU. 

. leaguessrr 27| Eng. m. 

* Diligence twice a day, in about 5 h. 
k .®jtere i* "ncr inducement to tccUk this 
‘instance. 

TheiSg is another road, somewhat 
'longer and more hilly ? on the 1. side 
of the Rhine, by Andelfi ngen — ( Inn : 
B&r)—-a village of 2000) Inhab., and 
the large manufacturing fowu of Wfft- 
terthur (5J- leagues), described v ,in 
Rte. 9. 


The route by Eglisau passes wi; 
a short distance, of the Rhine- 
The roar of the cataract is audib 
or 5 m. off in a calm night, and 
column of vapour from it — “rw 
like incense from the altar of natu 
— is visible at a considerable distal 
A corner of the territory of Bac 
including the villages of Jestutten 
Lostetten, is traversed before rea 
ing 

3 Eglisau — (The Lion cl’Or it 
clean little Inn by the river si 
Hlrsch, Stag.) — A little tow n of 1 
Inhab., in a contracted valley on 
rt. bank of the Rhine, which 1 
flows in a dark green stream, betw 
wooded hills, and is crossed by a 
vered wooden bridge. This roac 
much traversed by pilgrims to 
shrine of our Lady of Einsiedeln (1 
74); and the traveller encounters, 
every step, troops of the poor j 
santry of the Black Forest religioi 
counting their beads, and mutter 
their aves and paternosters. F: 
the heights above the town of 

2'j Bulaeh {Inn: I*oste, comf 
able), 4000 Inhab., the snowy A 
maybe discerned in fine weather, v 
the Rigi in the middle distance. 

The descent upon Zurich, betw 
vineyards and gardens, amidst r 
villas and taverns, with the wind" 

| of the Limmat and ihe lake and tt 
of Zurich in front, is very pleas 
A little to the rt. of the road rises 
hill of Weid, 3 m. from Zurich, c 
manding one of the finest view: 
the town and neighbourhood, 
short distance outside of the t< 
may be seen the junction of the • 
with the Limmat. Since 1833, 
rich has ceased to be a fortresi 
large portion of the ramparts 
swept anvay, and the stranger f 
himself within its walls without 
countering drawbridges and bast: 
as heretofore. On a height to tl 


large, handsome, comfortable ho 
with a reading-room : a new he 
close to lake, (fine, view), 1851, C 
ronne (Krone), on the rt. bank pf 
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Limmatigood ; fine view of the lake. I 
Schwerdt (Epee), improved. Belle- | 
vue (formerly Corbeau). 1 

, Zurich, the met important manu- 
facturing town ot Switzerland, and the 
papital of a canton distinguished above 
all others for prosperous industry, 
has 14,500 Inhab., and lies at the N. 
pnd of the lake of Ziirich, and on the 
banks of the Limmat, just where it 
issues out of the luke in a rap’d and 
healthful stream, clear a> crystal, and | 
(mother river, the Sihl, Hon* tn the 
j\V. side of the town. A Umann ta ’ 
tion, Turicum , r ixed on this pot yrw>- | 
bably gave rise both to the i»*v, j u ad 
its name. The flourishing condition 
bf the town is visible in the imprnvi*- 
jnent.s going t >r vard in it, end in the 
umber of tl new Adidmgh su and 
ound it. 't tn» banks of tfco l.» e 
lU the Limm;* . nd all the migh- 
►uring Hills, ai ilnckly dotted ov. .’ 
ith ho. uses-, now united with the 
wn itself by the removal of tlie 
eless and inconvenient ramparts, 
id forming a wide circle of suburbs. 
Apert from its agreeable situation, 
[mi rhnving manufactures, there is 
it much to be seen in Zurich, There 
|re no tine buildings here: that of the 
tost consequence is the Cathedral, or 
"oss Munster, on the rt. bank of tlie 
mmut. It is venerable from its age, 
aving been built in the 10th or 1 Ith 
■nturv , and worthy of respect from 
iving been the scene of Zwingli’s 
>ld pi cachings of Reformation in the 
uivh, and amendment of morals. It 
a heu vy, massive building, in a style 
architecture resembling that called 

! onnan in England ; *• very plain 
ithin and without, but interesting in 
eye of the architect and antiquary. 

^ nave is supported on square pillars 
round arches: beneath it is a Very 
ect crypt. Its circular postal, an,d 
f® adjoining cloisters raised upon 
tall low triple arches, with slender 
ttumns and capitals of various pat- 
ens, fantastically carved, are very 
rious. 

[The house in which the.. reformer 
tingli passed the last six years of 
Hife is still standing : it is No. 185 
pie Grosse Stadt, 
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The Chi of S >t. Feter (with the large 
clock), on the 1. bank of the Limmat, 
had for its minister, for i&3 years, 
Lavater, the author of the renowned 
work on Physiognomy, who was bom 
at Ziirich. On the capture of the 
town by the French army, September 
20, 1799, he was shot, within ft few 
steps of his own door, by a brutal 
French soldier, to whom, but , two 
minutes before, he had given wine 
and offered money, and while ,he was 
in the act of assisting another soldier 
v\ ho had been wounded. A high re- 
ward was offered by Massena, the 
French commander, for the discovery 
of the murderer : but, though known 
to Lavater and his family, he re- 
frained from informing against him. 
After lingering through three months! 
of excruciating agony, lie expired, 
Am. 2, 1801, at the parsonage: his 
grave is marked by a simple stone iii 
the churchyard of St. Anne , w here Elbe, 
author of the Swiss Guide, and Escher 
von (Ter Linth (p. 32), are also buried. 

In the council-chamber of the Hath - 
halts', a massive square building oppo- 
site the Sword Inn, where the Diet used 
to meet, is an extravagant painting of 
the Oath at Grtttli, by Henry Fuseli 
(properly Fussli), w ho waif born- here. 

Tiie Town Library , close to the New 
stone bridge, in a building formerly 
a church (Wasserkirchc), coil h# ns, in 
addition to 45,000 printed volumes and 
MSS., 100 vols. or autograph lettero 
of early Reformers ; 3 Latin letters of 
| Lady Jane Grey to Bullinger, in a beau- 
tifully clear and regular hand— & few 
grammatical • errors have beeif re- 
marked in them ; Zwingli’s Greek Bible, 
with marginal notes (chiefly Hebrew) 1 
by himself ; a Roman inscription-, giv- 
ing the ancient name of Zurich, Tnri- 
cum ; a bust of Lavater, by Paimecfor; 
a portrait of Zwingli and his daughter*, 
by Mans Asper ; a model in relief b&f# 
large part of Switzerland, interest#^ 
and superior to that at Lucettie ; 
some very curious fossils from ,| CEh- 
ntngen, including one ‘described by 
Scheuchzer as a human skull, though 
in reality a portion of a lizard— fossils 
of the Glarug slate, chiefly fishes, 
from thdPlattenberg. 


<3 
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The * Oid Arsenal _ ( Alt-ZeughausJ, | 
near to Baur's Hotel, contains some i 
ancient armour ; also a cross-bow,*) 
said to be (V) that with which William 
Tell shot the apple from his son’s 
head ; and several tattered standards, 
taken bv the Swiss from their ene- I 
mies, including one of Charles the | 
Bold of Burgundy. This collection 
is inferior to those in several other 
Swiss cantons. 

In 1 802-8 a University was esta- 
blished at Zurich, and many profes- i 
sors, expelled from other countries 
for their political opinions, have re- 
paired hither as teachers. As yet 
the number of students is not great. 
The building of the suppressed Au- 
gustine convent has-been appropriated j 
to ‘its use, and considerable additions ! 
to it are contemplated. The Library \ 
•contains many original MSS. of the 
early reformers ; and the Museum, of 
Natural History some good specimens 
of Swiss minerals and fossils, together 
with the Herbarium of John G issuer, 
and a zoological collection. 

One of the most pleasing features 
'about Zurich is its Promenades and 
points of view. One of the best of 
them is an elevated mound, once form- 
ing part of the ramparts, and called 
Cats* Bastion, now included in the 
A Tew Botanical Garden, which is prettily 
laid out in walks and shrubberies, and 
opened to the public without restric- 
tion, a privilege not abused : it com- 
mands a delightful view of the town, 
lake, and distant Alps. Nothing can 
he more delightful than the view at 
&junset from this point, extending over 
the smiling and populous shores of 
' the beautiful lake to* the distant peaks 
and glaciers of the Alps of Glarus, 

*' Uri, and Schwytz, tinged with the 
. most delicate pink by the sinking 
’ rays. The moSt prominent and in- 
teresting of the Alpine peaks seen 
from this, beginning at the E., are the 
. Mentis in Appenzell, barely visible ; 
Glam i sc h Dodi, Klariden in Glarus, 
Achsenburg, Rossberg, and Uri Roth- 
stock. 

The Ilohe Promenade, another ram- 
, part on the rt. bank of the Limmat, 
Also commands a good view, but more 


confined than the former. 1 No ' 
should visit Zurich without ascend 
the Jintlibery , about o m. E. of 
town, one of the A Ibis range of hi 
whose summit, *2792 ft. high, cc 
mands a complete panorama, and 
easily accessible in 1 h. to the f 
of the hill and another hour to 
top. The Inn on the top is good . 
contains 10 rooms : bed fr. 

The triangular piece of ground 
the junction of the Limmat and S 
below* the town, called Sefmtzea-J'lt 
is also a public walk ; it is plan 
with shady avenues, but comma; 
no view, liere is a simple mon um 
to the memory of Solomon Gessr 
author of ‘The Death of Abel,’ v 
w as a native of Zurich. 

Zurich is historically remarkable 
the place where the Reformation ti 
commenced in Switzerland, under 
guidance and preaching of Ui 
Zwingli, in 1519. It had already, 
an earlier period, afforded safe a 
hospitable shelter to Arnold of Brest 
when driven out of Italy for inveif 
ing against the temporal power of i 
Pope. It was the asylum of ma 
eminent English Protestants banisl 
by the persecutions of the reign 
Queen Mary : they met with 
friendly reception from its inhabitai 
during their exile. The first erd 
Enylish version of the Bible, by Mi 
Coverdale, was printed here in 155; 

Zurich is the native place of Ha 
merlin the reformer; of Gessner - 
poet, and Ges.sner the naturalist ; 
Lavater ; and of Pestalozzi the teach 

The principal Manufactures i 
those of si.k, the weaving of win 
occupies many thousands in the to< 
and along the shores of the lal 
There are one or two large eott< 
factories. The cotton and silk goc 
made in the neighbourhood, and 
other parts of the canton, are t 
object of an extensive commerce w] 
Germany and Italy. Mr. Esche 
large manufactory of machinery c: 
ploys 709 persons, including sevei 
English overseers. Most of the ir 
steamers plying on the Swiss lal 
are made by him. Many of the mar 
facturers of Zurich have the repttf 
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ion offbeat wealth, without much 
jolish; hence the expression, “Gros- 
;ier co:.mie un Zurichoia.” 

A lino llus; nt> tl behind the new 
jroiuenade, an Orphan House ( Waisen- 
laus), an Asylum, for blind and deaf 
'Blindcu Institut), and a stone bridge 
Wer the river, have risen up within a 
:bw years. 

The Museum Club contains a capital 
:eading-room, wh-re G a l ignum. The 
Times, John Bull, Examine!. Adio- 
mmtn, and Literary Gazette, Quarterly 
U)d Edinburgh Reviews an- taken in ; j 
besides moie than 30; » of the best 
Continental journals. Travellers ea.i 
be introdue d for a few days by a mem- 
ber. Open s-VJa.ni. and ‘-Ml p.u>. 

At the si- pofl i' ti* ; Fus and Co., 
near the r •»>«■ bri.igi, will 1..- *nund 
French ant* English guide-b» '*K , an : 
i\ eoUection , * !nps, views, &e.. such 
as u.,. oilers - den require to supply 
themselves with. 

L r . K L'lithoi 1 keeps a vry nice 
print -shop, with stationery, in the Post- 
Strasse. 

r l’’* ' Post Oj/ice is a handsome build- 
imr, diced with Doric pillars, erected 
16-18, near the Frau-Miinster Kirche, 
opposite II. Baur. A letter reaches 
England in 3 days if posted before 1_\ 
PHijenres go daily to Sclmtfhausen, 
Constance, Basle, Ik me, Neuch&tel, 
Lucerne, Schwytz, Winterthur, and 
St. Gall, Ilapperschwyl, and Coire ; 
four times a-wcek to Olarus. 
i J> u/wa>i to Baden on the way to 
Basle. Terminus on the Schiitzen- 
plau. 

s Str un-bouts go thrice a-day from Zu- 
rich to the other end of the lake (Rap- 
berschwyl) and once to Schmerikon 
-nd hack. Diligences convey passen- 
gers thence to Wesen, where another 
teamer is prepared to carry them 
kcross the lake to Wallenstadt. (Rte. 
A) Travellers proceeding to the 
jtigi may take the boat as -far as 
iorgen. (pp. 30 and 3L) 

The coituriers (Lohnkutschers) of 
iiriedi have the reputation of being 
xtortioners and uncivil. The writer 
(m, from experience, recommend as 
pi exception to this rule (if rule it 
p) one Jacob Aberli, living in the 
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Hirschgasse, as having served him 
with honesty and punctuality. 

Jacob Hermann Scherer may be 
recommended as a guide; he speaks 
English, js intelligent and trustworthy. 
He may be heard of at II. Baur. 

ROUTE 9. 

ZURICH TO CONST VNCO, BY WINTKU- 
XIILTv. 

13J leagues — 4Ij[ Eng. m. 

A diligence daily in 9 hours. 

The new road keeps to the level 
ground all the way: it passes through 
Schwammendingen and Toss. 

On tlie banks of the Toss, about 
.*> ni. on the rt. of the road, and nearly 
4 m. from Winterthur, rises the 
Castle <>f /\‘ t uKrg, memorable in his- 
tory as the seat of a powerful family , 
of counts, who, between the 9th and 
! 13th centuries, gained possession of 
j the X. of Switzerland, as far as the, 
Rhine and lake of Constance, and 
numbered as their dependents and 
| vassals 100 lords of minor castles, 
now for the most part in ruins. The 
line becoming exiinct pn 1-64, their 
domains fell to the share of Rudolph 
I of Ilnbsburg; and the Austrian la- 
I m?!y, though long since deprived of 
them, still retains among its titles 
that of Count of Kyburg. 
j The ancient Dominican Convent 
| of Toss, on the road, now (‘unverted 
i into a factory, was the chosen retreat 
of the Empress Agnes after the mur- 
der of her father, Albert of Austria. 
Here her daughter-in-law, St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, took the veil, and 
died in the odour of sanctity : her 
monument, with the arms ot Hun- 
gary, is visible in the existing church. 
The cloisters, built with the church 
in 1469, are ornamented with fresco 
paintings from the Old and New 
Testaments. 

5J Winterthur — (funs: Wilder 
Mann, good ; — Sonne) - an industri- 
ous manufacturing tow n, of 4600 In- 
hab. (Protestants), consisting of two 
long parallel streets, crossed by eight 
smaller ones at right angles. The 
New School is the only conspicuous 
building. 

c 2 
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The weaving of muslin and the 
printing of cotton are the most thriv- 
ing branches of industry here. 

3J Frauenfeld — {[am: Krone, best, 
but indifferent; Hirsch) — the chief 
town of the canton Thurgovie (Germ. 
Thurgau), has 2450 Inhab., and is 
situated on the river Murg, which 
sets in motion the wheels of several 
cotton, dyeing, and printing mills. 
It is a mean and uninteresting little 
place. The Castle , on a basement of 
rock fronting the Murg, was built in 
the llth century, by one of the vassals 
of the Counts of Kyburg. j 

On a hill to the S. of the town 
stands the Capuchin Convent, founded ! 
in 1595, now occupied by only 7 or 8 
brothers. 

Pfyn, a village on the Thur, was, 
in Roman times, a frontier fort, called 
Ad Fines , whence its modern name. 

Muhlheim. 

1 Waldi. A wooden tower has 
been erected on the summit of JJohen - 
rain , a hill near this, on account of 
the extensive view it commands. 

Constance, in Rte. 7. 

ROUTE 10. 

ZURICH TO ST. GALL. 

17$ leagues — 52 Eng. in. 

A diligence goes daily. Post-road. 

The road is the same as lite. 9, and 
the country dull, as far as 

5$ Winterthur . Hence by Elgg and 
Dutwyl, crossing the Murg to 

3A Adorf. 

2$ Wyl, 2000 Inhab. Several con- 
vents. 

2| Flahwyl, station of post-horses, 
by the Kratzeren bridge (Rte. 69). 
There are manufactories of muslin 
here. 

St Gall. (Rte. 66.) 

.B. A far more interesting road 
is by Rapperschwyl, Lichtensteig, and 
Herisau (Rte. 69). 


4J . JBaden t the railroad extwids as in 
Rie. 6. This rte. is very circuitous. 
There is a more direct road, turning 
off at Diet ikon Stat. to Lenzburg, 
through Bremgarten {[mis : Drei Kb- 
nige ; Hirsch), a small town on a height 
above the Reuss, where the late King 
of the French lived concealed, under 
the name of Corbi, in the house of 
General Montesquieu, while his sister 
Mad. Adelaide and Mad. de Genlis 
found refuge in a nunnery, 1793-4r5. 

At Mellingen, the river Reuss is 
crossed by a wooden bridge of one* 
arch, built by Grubenmann, the car- 
penter of Schaff hausen. Some have 
supposed that the battle in which the 
Roman general Ca i eimt beat the Hel- 
vetians, a.d. 7u, was fought here. 

33£ Lenzburg— ( T mis : Lowe, good; 
Krone) — a manufacturing town of 
2000 Inhab., on the*Aa, a stream 
which drains the lake of IJalwyl. 
The old Gothic Castle on the summit 
of a sandstone cliff is now converted 
into a school, on the plan of that at 
Hofwyl. 

At a village called Hunzenschwyl, 
the road to Aarau turns off to the rt., 
and that from JSchintznach andBrugg 
joins our route. The post and lili- 
gence make the detour by Aarau. 

On the rt. rises the ancient fortress 
of Aarburg (p. 13). 

Kreutzstrasse — ( [an : Lowe). — 
The high road from Bale to Lucerne 
j here crosses our route. At Rothrist, 
i l^m. farther on, there is a good inn 
((Jlievnl Blanc — Rossli), kept by a 
civil landlady. The road runs along 
the rt. bank of the Aar to 

2 Morgenthal ( Inn : Lowe, good). 

2| ILerzogenbuchsec {Inn: Sonne), 
a village of 4500 Inhab. 

3$ Kirchberg. 

In the village church of Hindel- 
bank is the celebrated Monument of 
Madame Lanqhans , wife of the clergy- 
man, who died in childbirth. It is 


ROUTE 13. 

ZURICH TO BERNE, BY BADEN AND 
LENZBURG. 

26£ leagues — 78J Eng. m. Eil- 
wagen from Baden twice a-day. As far 
its 


i by a sculptor named Nahl, and repre- 
1 sents her with her child in her arms, 
bursting through the tomb at the 
sound of the last trumpet. Its merit, 
as a work of art, has been much ex- 
aggerated. Its chief excellence seems 
to be the natural manner in which 
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the crock in the stone is represented, company at Horgen for Zug and 
The epitaph was written by Haller. Arth at the foot of the Rigi (Rte. 15). 
This tomb is formed of sandstone, Diligences and covered row-boats 
and i; let into the pavement of the are in readiness on the arrival of the 
church. The chief figure is injured steamer at Schmerikon, to carry on 
by the los? of the nose, which Gliitz the passengers to Wesen, where they 
Blotzheim asserts (it is to be hoped embark on a steamer to Wallenstadt. 
unfoundedly) was the wanton act of There another set of coaches takes 
an Englishman. them on to Kagatz, Pfeifers, Coire, St. 


The Castle on the neighbouring 
height belongs to the Erlacn family. 

2j{ Sehonbiihl. 

2§ Berne (m Rte. 2-4). 

ROUTE 14. 

ZURICH TO COIR", lO •.* 1* K L.AM 
Zll RICH AN 1> V A LU:>’ ' VI- r. 

25 leagues — 7 b Eng. in. 

Goo ! carriage -roads run along both 
sides « % the L»!*' <>f Zurich, and arc 
traver- d dail- ’*>;. /mV, <ter S in ig hrs. 
The to 'Waiienstadt ; - d Coire 

runs alvU'g tin*, rt. or 2\. baiiu. V oere 
are post-," ihe whole waj ! » Coire. 
r J *ie steam* rs take carriages across the 
two lakes. That of Wallenstadt m 7 
be crossed m the steamer, there being- 
no road. 

Steamboats traverse ' the Lake of | 
Zurich, to and fro, thrice a day, in j 
2 to 2^ hours, starting from Zurich 
to Rappcrschwyl, about 8 a.m. daily, 
and again in the afternoon, o times 
a -week, returning to Ziirich at 7 r.::. 
Steamer also once a day to Sehmeri- 
kon and back. They zigzag from one 
side of the lake to the other, to take in 
and let out. passengers at the different j 
:owns. The fares are less high than 
*at first : from Ziirich to W'iUen- 
stadt, 9 fr. 50 c. ; to Schmerikon, 

4 fr. 50 c. ; Rapperschwvl, 3 fr. Go c. 
As the vessels on both lakes, and the 
diligences, are under the same admi- 
nistration, the fare may be paid at 
once. For a carriage, 3 horses, and 3 
masters, and a servant, 70 francs from 
W allcnstadt to Ziirich. Even in post- 
ing, the horses, postboys, tolls, &c., 
may be paid for before starting, at 
the steam-boat office. 100 frs. from 
ZUrich to Ragatz. The steamers take 
carriages from Zurich to Wallenstadt 
for 27 fr. ; horses for 2 fr. 

Conveyances are provided by the 


Gall, Glams, &e. Unless places are 
taken at Zurich, travellers may be left 
behind for want of room in the 
coaches. In one? day you mn y see the 
Lakes of Ziirich and Wallenstadt, 
and reach Pfeifers early. 

The Lake of Ziirich has no pre- 
tensions to grandeur of scenery ; that 
must be sought for on the silent and 
savage shores of the lakes of Lucerne, 
Brienz, and Wallenstadt ; hut it 
j has a charm peculiarly its own - 
j that of life and rich cultivation. Its 
| borders are as a beehive, teeming 
! with population, and are embellished 
and Enlivened at o\ery step by the 
work of man. Its character is smil- 
ing and cheerful. The hills around 
it arc l<»ss than boOO feet high above 
the sea, and descend in gentle slopes 
down to the water’s edge ; wooded 
on their tops, clad with vineyards, 
orchards, and gardens on their slopes,- 
and carpeted with verdant pastures, 
or luxuriantly waving crops of grain 
at their feet. But the principal fea- 
ture in this landscape is the number 
I of human habitations: the hills from 
one extremity to the other are dotted 
with white houses, villas of citizens, 
cottages, and farms, w hile along the 
margin of the lake, and on the high 
road, they gather into frequent clusters 
around a church, forming villages 
and towns almost without number. 
Every little stream descending from 
the full is compelled to do duty by 
turning some mill ; at the mouths 
of the valleys enormous factories are 
erected, and thus the shores of the 
lake, on either side, have the appear- 
ance of one vast and almost uninter- 
rupted village. 

The effect of this lively foreground 
is heightened by the appearance of 
the snowy peaks of the Sentis, Dodi, 
and Gliirnisch, which are seen at 
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The weaving of muslin and the 
printing of cotton are the most thriv- 
ing branches of industry here. 

3J Frauenfeld — ( Inns : Krone, best, 
but indifferent ; llirseh) — the chief 
town of the canton Thurgovie (Germ. 
Thurgau), has 2450 Inhab., and is 
situated on the river Murg, which 
sets in motion the wheels of several 
cotton, dyeing, and printing mills. 
It is a mean and uninteresting little 
place. The Cattle, on a basement of 
rock fronting the Murg, was built in 
the 1 1 th century, by one of the vassals 
of the Counts of Kyburg. 

On a hill to the 8. of the town 
stands the Capuchin Convent, founded 
in 1595, now occupied by only 7 or 8 
brothers. 

Pfyn, a village on the Thur, was, 
in Roman times, a frontier fort, called 
Ad Fines, whence its modern name. 

Muhlheim. 

1 Wiildi. A wooden tower has 
been erected on the summit of Ifohch - 
rain , a hill near this, on account of 
the extensive view it commands. 

Constance, in Rte. 7. 

* ROUTE 10. 

ZURICH TO ST. CALL. 

17g leagues = 52 Eng. in. 

A diligence goes daily. Post-road. 

The road is the same as Rte. 9, and 
the country dull, as far as 

Winterthur, Hence by Elgg and 
Dutwyl, crossing the Murg to 

3J Adorf. 

Wyl, 2000 Inhab. Several con- 
vents. 

Flahwyl, station of post-horses, 
by the Kratzeren bridge (Rte. 69). 
There are manufactories of muslin 
here. 

St, Gall. (Rte. 66.) 

N.B. A far more interesting road 
is by Rapperschwyl, Lichteusteig, and 
Herisau (Rte. 69). 

ROUTE 13. 

ZURICH TO BERNE, BY BADEN AND 
LENZBURG. 

26J leagues = 78-f Eng. m. Eil- 
t o&gen from Baden twice a-day. As far 

as 


_4} Baden , the railroad extifcds as in 
Rte. 6. This rte. is very circuitous. 
There is a more direct road, turning 
off at Dietikon Stat. to Lenzburg, 
through Bremgarten (Inns : Drei Kb- 
nige; llirseh), a small town on a height 
above the Reuss, where the late King 
of the French lived concealed, under 
the name of Corbi, in the house of 
General Montesquieu, while his sister 
Mad. Adelaide and Mad. de Genlis 
found refuge in a nunnery, 1793-4-5. 

At Mellingen, the river Reuss is 
crossed by a wooden bridge of one* 
arch, built by Grubenmann, the car- 
penter of Schaffhauscn. Some have 
supposed that the buttle in which the 
Roman general Caecina beat the Hel- 
vetians, a.d. 70, was fought here. 

3.‘»£ Lenzburg — ( Inns : Lowe, good; 
Krone) — a manufacturing town of 
2000 Inhab., on the*Aa, a stream 
which drains the lake of Halwyl. 
The old Gothic Cattle on the summit 
of a sandstone cliff* is now converted 
into a school, on the plan o^that at 
Ilofwyl. 

At a village called Hunzenschwyl, 
the road to Aarau turns off to the rt., 
and that from Schintznach and Brugg 
joins our route. The post and dili- 
gence make the detour by Aarau. 

On the rt. rises the ancient fortress 
of Aarburg (p. 13). 

5jj Kreutzstrasse — (Inn: Lowe). — 
The high road from Bale to Lucerne 
here crosses our route. At liothrist, 

1 ^ m. farther on, there is a good inn 
(Cheval Blanc — Rbssli), kept by a 
civil landlady. The road runs along 
the rt. bank of the Aar to 

2 Morgentlial (Inn: Lowe, good). 

2f Ilerzogenbuchsee (Inn: Sonne), 
a village of 4500 Inhab. 

0J Kireliberg. 

In the village church of Hindel- 
bank is the celebrated Monument of 
Madame Langhans, wife of the clergy- 
man, who died in childbirth. It is 
by a sculptor named Nahl, and repre- 
sents her with her child in her arms, 
bursting through the tomb at the 
sound of the last trumpet. Its merit, 
as a work of art, has been much ex- 
aggerated. Its chief excellence seems 
to be the natural manner in which 
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the crack in the stone is represented, company at Horgen for Zug and 
The epitaph was written by Haller. Artn at the foot of the Rigi (Rte. 15). 
This tomb is formed of sandstone, Diligences and covered row-boats 


and is let into the pavement of the 
church. The chief figure is injured 
by the loss of the nose, which Glut/. 
Blotzheim asserts (it is to be hoped 
unfoundedly) was the wanton act of 
an Englishman. 

The Castle on the neighbouring 
height belongs to the Erlach family. 

2} Schonbiihl. 

2$ B‘:rne (in Rte. 24). 

ROUTE 14. 

ZURICH TO COIRE, nv THE LAKES OF 
ZURICH AND WALLENSTADT. 

25 leagues — 75 Eng. rn. 

Good carriage-roads run along both 
sides of the late of Zurich, and arc 
traversed daily by Diii< fences in 13 hrs. 
The road to Wallenstadt and Coire 
runs along the rt. or N. bank. There 
aro post-horses the whole way to Coire. 
The steamers take carriages across the 
two lakes. That of Wallenstadt must 
be crossed in the steamer, there being 
no road. 

Steamboats traverse * the Lake of 
Zurich, to and fro, thrice a day, in j 
2 to 2£ hours, starting from Zurich 
to Rapperschwyl, about 8 a.m. daily, 
and again in the afternoon, 5 times 
n-week, returning to Zurich at 2 i».m. 
Steamer also once a day to Seluneri- 
kon and back. They zigzag from one 
side of the lake to the other, to take in 
and let out passengers at the different 
towns. The fares are less high than 
•at first : from Zurich to Wallen- 
stadt, 9 fr. 50 c. ; to Schmerikon, 

4 fr. 50 c. ; Rapperschwyl, 3 fr. 60 c. 
As the vessels on both lakes, and the 
diligences, are under the same admi- 
nistration, the fare may be paid at 
once. For a carriage, 3 horses, and 3 
masters, and a servant, 70 francs from 
W allcnstadt to Ziirich. Even in post- 
ing, the horses, postboys, tolls, &c., 
may be paid for before starting, at 
the steam-boat office. 100 frs. from 
Ziirich to Ragatz. The steamers take 
carriages from Zurich to Wallenstadt 
for 27 fr. ; horses for 2 fr. 

Conveyances are provided by the 


are in readiness on the arrival of the 
steamer at Schmerikon, to carry on 
the passengers to Wesen, where they 
embark on a steamer to W allcnstadt. 
There another set of coaches takes 
them on to Ragatz, Efeffors, Coire, St. 
Gall, Glarus, &c. Unless places are 
taken at Zurich, travellers may be left 
behind for want of room in tho 
coaches. In one day you may sec the 
Lakes of Zurich and Wallenstadt, 
and reach Tfeffers early. 

The Lake of Zurich has no pre- 
tensions to grandeur of scenery ; that 
must be sought for on the silent and 
savage shores of the lakes of Lucerne, 
Brienz, and Wallenstadt ; but it 
has a charm peculiarly its own — 
that of life aim rich cultivation. Its 
borders are as a beehive, teeming 

ith population, and are embellished 
and enlivened at every step by the 
work of man. Its character is smil- 
ing and cheerful. The hills around 
it are less than 3000 feet high above 
the sea, and descend in gentle slopes 
down to the water’s edge ; wooded 
on tlicir tops, clad with vineyards, 
orchards, and gardens on their slopes, 
and carpeted with verdant pastures, 
or luxuriantly waving crops of grain 
at their feet. But the principal fea- 
ture in this landscape is the number 
of human habitations: the hills from 
one extremity to the other are dotted 
with >vhitc houses, villas of citizens, 
cottages, and farms, while along the 
margin of the lake, and on the high 
road, they gather into frequent clusters 
around *a church, forming villages 
and towns almost without number. 
Every little stream descending from 
the hill is compelled to do duty by 
turning some mill ; at the mouths 
of the valleys enormous factories are 
erected, and thus the short's of the 
lake, on either side, have the appear- 
ance of one vast and almost uninter- 
rupted village. 

The effect of this lively foreground 
is heightened by the appearance of 
the snowy peaks of the Sentis, Dodi, 
and Gliirnisch, which are seen at 
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different points peering above the 
nearer hills. The charms of the 
Lake of Zurich inspired the Idylls of 
Gessner : they are celebrated in an 
ode of Klopstock, and in the prose 
of Zimmerman. The lake is a long 
and narrow strip of water, about 26 
miles in length from Zurich to 
Schmerikon, and not more than 3 
broad at the widest part, between 
Stiifa and Wadensweil. The princi- 
pal river falling into it is the Linth, 
which issues out at Zurich, under the 
name of Limmat. 

Scarcely any of the villages or 
towns on the lake are at all remark- 
able, except as the seats of flourishing 
industry. A few only of the principal 
places are enumerated below, with 
their distance by land from Zurich. 
The hanks are distinguished as rt. 
and 1., in reference to the course of 
the Limmat. 

1. The* high ridge rising on the W. 
of Zurich, and bordering the lake for 
more than 12 miles, is the Albis. 

rt. If Kiissnaeht- (Tnn: Sonne) — 
a village of 2114 Inhab. ; not to he 
confounded with its namesake on the 
Lake of Lucerne, famous in the his- 
tory of Tell. 

1. Kusehlikon behind this are the 
baths of Nydelbad, with a bath-house. 

rt. ljj Meilen — (Tims: Lowe ; i 
Sonne) — a very considerable village | 
of 30:36 Inhab., chiefly silk -'weavers, 
with a Gothic church, built 1400-0. 

1. Thalwyl — (Tun: Adler.) 

Lavater is said to have written a 
portion of his work on Physiognomy at 
the parsonage of the village of Ober- 
Kieden, about 3^ m. farther on. 

1. Ilorgen— (/tins : Meyerhof, new 
and good ; Lowe). Here passengers 
bound for the Rigi, by wav of Zug, 
disembark and cross the hills. Omni- 
bus daily at 0, returning at 0 r.M. 
(Rte. 15.) 

1. W adensch wyl — ( Tnn : Peehof) — 

* a pretty village of 4357 Inhab., con- 
taining silk factories. Above it stands 
the castle, formerly residence* of the 
bailiff (ob0Hamtman), now private pro- 
perty. 

1. Kichterswyl— (Tnn: DreiKbnige). 
Here is one of the largest cotton fac- 


Sect. I. 

tories on the borders of the lake. 
The village is built on the boundary 
line of cantons Zurich and Sohwytz ; 
behind it, the road to Kinsiedoln 
ascends the hills. The pilgrims hound 
to that celebrated shrine usually dis- 
embark here. (See Rto. 74.) Zimmer- 
man resided here as physician, and in 
his work on * Solitude* justly praises 
the extreme beauty of this spot. 

rt. Stafa— (Trim: Krone; Sterne) — 
j an industrious village, the largest on 
[ this side of the lake, with 3500 Inhab., 
by whom much silk and cotton is 
woven. Gothe resided here, 1797. 
The extremity of the lalfc beyond this 
lies out of the limits of the canton 
Zurich. It has been calculated that 
the number of inhabitants on each of 
its banks, hence to the town of Zurich, 
a distance of 1G miles^is not less than 
12 , 000 . 

On approaching R upper schwyl and 
its long bridge, the pretty little isle 
of Aufmm becomes a conspicuous fea- 
ture and ornament to the landscape. 
It has some celebrity as the retreat 
and burial-place of UlricYon Ilutten, 
a Franconian knight, the friend of 
Luther and Franz of Sickingcn, dis- 
tinguished equally for his talents 
and chivalrous bravery, but withal a 
bit of a roue. His satirical writings 
contributed not a little to the spread 
of the Reformation, hut raised up 
against him such a host of enemies 
that he was forced to Hy from the 
court of Charles V., and take refuge 
from their persecution, first, with 
Franz of Sickingcn, and, after his 
death, in this little island. Zwingli 
| had procured for him an asylum here, 

i the house of the curate, where he 
died a fortnight after his arrival 
(1523), at the age of 36. He was 
buried by a faithful friend, hut all 
record of the spot in which he lies 
has long since disappeared. 

, The Bridge of Jtappcrschin/l is pro- 
bably the longest in the world : it 
| extends from the town to a tongue of 
land on the opposite side, completely 
across the lake, a distance of 4800 
ft., or more than of a mile. It is 
only 12 ft. broad, is formed of loose 
planks laid (not nailed) upon piers, 
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: .and is udprovided with railing at the ley of Glams opens out into view, 
sides, so that only one carriage can with the snowy mountains near its 
safely pass at a time. The toll is head, a very beautiful prospect. Out 
heavy — 24 butz for a char-a-banc. It of this valley issues the river Linth, 
was originally constructed by Leopold an impetuous torrent, fed by glaciers, 
of Austria, 1558 : the existing bridge and currying down with it vast quan- 
dates from 1810. titles of debris, which had accumu- 

A small stone pier has heen thrown luted to such an extent 25 years ago, 
out into the lake at Kapperschwyl, a ! that its channel was obstructed, and 
little below the bridge, outside the i its bed raised many feet, above the 
gate of the town, to receive passengers i level of the lower part of the valley, 
and merchandize from rhe steamboat, j From this cause arose repeated and 
rt. Jinp))crsch>ri/l— (fun: II. du Lac, ; mosr, dangerous inundations, which 
very good). — This is a very pietu- covered the fertile dist rid on its banks 
resque old town, in canton St. Gall | with stone and ruhbLli, and converted 
(1GU0 Tnliab.), still partly surrounded j the meadows into a stagnant marsh, 
by walls, and surmounted by an Old . j Nearly the entire valley between the 
Castle (Dor Grafeiiburg) and a Church, lakes of Ziirich and WalJenstadt was 
near which, from the terrace called Lin- J reduced to a desert, and its inhabi- 
deuhof, a fine view is obtained. Post- tants, thinned in numbers by annual 
horses are kept Jiere, and throughout ; fevers, arising from the pestilential 
canton St. (rail ($ 5. Introduct.) i exhalations, abandoned the spot. The 

Kapperschwyl is about 18 in. from ! valley of the Linth was relieved from 
Zurich, and the same distance from tins dire calamity by Mr. Conrad 
IVeseu. The diligence takes about ' Esc her, who suggested to the Diet, in 
5^ lirs. either way. A char cosls I I807, the ingenious plan of digging a 
12 fr. ; and a caleche with two horses, 1 new bed fur the waters of the Linth, 
20 to 24 fr. Hoads run from hence j and turning it into the lake of Wal- 
to St. Gall, and across the bridge to I lenstadl. in whose depths it might de- 
Linsiedeln. (Kte. 74, and Glarus, by \ jiosit the sand and gravel which it 
Laehen, Kte. 72.) i brought down, without doing any 

At Schmerikon (Thu: Koss), at the ! damage, lit; at the same time pro- 
30. extremity of the Lake of Zurich, ] posed to improve the issues of the 
the road quits its margin; the castle j lake of Wallcnstadt by digging a na- 
of Grynau, on the rt., stands on the ! vigable canal from it to the lake of 
Linth, a little above its entrance into Zurich, so as to carry off the waters 
the lake. Pedestrians will find the I of the Linth, and the other streams 
towing-path along the Until canal j falling into it, and cause it to drain 
shorter than the carriage-road from , the intervening valley, instead of in- 
Schmci'ikon to Wescn. j undating it. This important and use- 

2-J Uznach (Lin: zum Linth- hof, fill public work was completed by 
very fair)— a small town of 900 In- ; Esc her in 1822, and has been attended 
liah., on an eminence, the summit of i with perfect success. In consequence 
which is occupied by a small square of it the valley is no longer sterile 
tower of the ancient castle and by and unwholesome, and the high road 
that of the church. The road to St. to Wescn, which was often cut off and 
Gall (Kte. 09) turns off* here. There broken up by inroads of the river, is 
are mines of brown coal at Oberkirch, now carried in a straight line along 
about a mile from Uznach, in a hill ! its rt. bank. Immediately opposite 
1500 feet high. Near Uznach is an the opening of flic valley of the Linth, 
immense cotton mill, driving 24,480 at whose extremity the mountains of 
spindles, and having 100 windows on Glarus now appear in all their gran- 
each side. It is supplied with water deur, a simple Jr/onvmen^L Tablet of 
from a mountain-torrent descending ! black marble has been into the 
immediately behind it. 'I face of the rock by the roadside, to 

Soon after leaving Uznach, the val- ! the memory of the public-spirited 
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citizen who conferred this great bene- 
fit on the surrounding country. He 
earned from it, in addition to his 
name, the title Von der Linth , the onfy , 
title which a. republic could properly j 
confer, and of which his descendants | 
may be more proud than of that of I 
count or baron. The Linth is here ! 
crossed by a bridge called Ziegel- 
briicke, over which runs the road to 
Glarus. (Tile. 72.) Near it are a cot- 
ton manufactory and an establish- 
ment tor the education of the poor of 
the canton Glarus. It is called the 
JAnth folmij/, because it owes its origin 
to a colony of 40 poor persons, after- 
wards increased to 180, who were 


is reckoned 2J posts. [A earring 
may be hired from Wescn to the RigT 
by way of Einsiedeln (Kte. 74). Th 
journey takes up 2 days, halting a 
Einsiedeln the first night. The roa 
turns out of that to Zurich at the Ne\ 
Inn, Zum Escher Linth, crosses th 
canal, and proceeds through a prett; 
country by Galgenen and Laehen (Ox 
a good inn), where it falls into th 
route from Rapperschwyl.] 

Glarus is II leagues = 9 miles fror 
Wesen (lite. 72). 

| Lake of Wallenstadt. 

A steam-boat runs between Wesc; 
and Wallenstadt, to and fro, 2 or 


brought hither by charitable indivi- times a day in summer. The voyag 
duals from the over-peopled villages takes up about hour; fare a'bou 
of the canton, and setted on this spot, Is. 8d. English. Carriages are take 
which was the bed of the Linth pre- at about 5.s*. English,* being shippe 
vious to Esther's improvements, in and landed free of expense, except 
order to reclaim it by removing the trinkgeld. 

Stones and rubbish, and rendering it influences are provided at either en 
fit for cultivation. They were lodged, of the lake to carry on passengers c 
fed, and allowed a small sum for j soon as landed. The Inns at Wese 
wages, the expense being defrayed by | and Wallenstadt should be avoidec 
subscription. After having, by these being bad and enormously dear, 1 851 
means and by the correction of the Previous to the construction of th 
Linth, described above, restored the Linth canal, the only outlet for th 
valley to a state fit for agriculture, lake of Wallenstadt was a small streai 
and having, above all, been saved called the Magg, which encoiintcre 
themselves from starvation, in a season the Linth, after a course of about 


t)f scarcity, they were dismissed to 
seek their fortunes with some few 
savings to begin the world; and, what 
W'as of more importance, with indus- 
trious habits, which they had learned 
♦ while settled here. In the school 
which now replaces the colony, 40 
children from 6 to 12 are taught, and 
teachers are also instructed. There 
is a good Inn , Zum Escher Linth, 
about a mile before entering Wesen. I 
3 J Wesen (/an: L’Kpee) is a vil- 
lage of about 500 Inhab., at the W. 
extremity of the lake of Wallenstadt, 
and in the midst of scenery of great 
magnificence. Diligences and barges 
start from Wesen to Schmerikon and 
Glarus after the arrival of the steamers. 
Passengers can proceed along the 
Linth caru^k o Schmerikon in barges 
very pleasantly in 2 hours, more 
quickly than by diligence ; fare 2 
Swiss francs. The distance by land 


miles, and was arrested by the debr: 
and stones brought down by tlu 
river, so that not only were its watei 
pften dammed up behind, but the su: 
face of the lake was raised sever? 
feet above its ordinary level, in cor 
sequence of which tney overHowo 
the valley both above and below i 
and laid the villages of Wallenstad 
at the one end, and Wesen, at th 
other, under water for many montl 
during the spring. By Eseher’s co: 
rection of the course of the Linth, i 
waters are now carried into the lak 
where they, have already formed, t 
their deposit of mud and gravel, 
delta nearly half a mile long. A noth* 
canal, deep and protected at the sic 
with strong dykes, now supplies tl 
place of the Magg, and drains tl 
lake of Wallenstadt into that of Zi 
rich. 

The lake of Wallenstadt is abo: 
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12 milei long by 3 broad; its scenery 
is grand, but not first rate ; far infe- 
rior to that of the lake of Lucerne. 
Its N. shore consists of colossal cliffs 
of lime and sand-stone, regularly 
stratified, and so nearly precipitous 
that there is room for no road, and 
only for a very few cottages at their 
base, while their steep surface, almost 
destitute of verdure, gives to this lake 
a savage and arid character. The S. 
side consists of more gradually sloping 
hills covered with verdure and over- 
topped by the tall bare peaks of more 
distant mountains. Here there are 
several villages, and a very rough and 
irregular road runs along it. Tlv 
lake has the refutation of being dan- 
gerous to navigate, on account of 
sudden tempests; but in this respect 
it does not differ from other mountain 
lakes. In Jaif. 1851, however, the 
steamer was submerged by a squall, 
and every soul on board, 14 in all, 
perished. It was fished up from a 
great depth. 

The precipices along the N. bank 
vary between 2000 and 0000 feet in 
height, and the stranger is usually 
surprised to learn that above them 
are situated populous villages and ex- 
tensive pastures crowded' with cattle. 
Such a one is the village of Ammon, 
containing 3000 lnhab., nearly 2500 
feet above the lake, with a church, 
gardens, and orchards. It is ap- 
proached by one narrow and steep 
path, which may be traced sloping 
upwards from Wescn along the face 
of the mountain. Several waterfalls 
precipitate themselves over this wall 
of rock, or descend, by gashes or rents 
in its sides, into the lake; but they 
dwindle into insignificance by the end 
of summer, and add no beauty to the 
scene. The principal ones are the 
Beyerbacb, 900 feet high (above which 
lies Ammon), and the Seerenbach, 
1200 feet high. 

The hamlet of St. Quin ten is the 
only one on this side of the lake. 
On the opposite (S.) side there are 
numerous villages at the mouths of 
the streams and gullies. The prin- 
cipal of them is Murg, near which 
a large cotton-factory has been built. 


TO C0IEE. WALLENSTADT. 

Behind it rises the mountain Murt- 
schenstock. Its summit, 7270 feet 
high, and almost inaccessible, is tra- 
versed through and through by a 
cavern, which, though of large size, 
looks from the lake like the eye of 
a bodkin. The hole is best seen 
when abreast of the village of Miihle- 
horn; by those not aware of the fact, 
it might be mistaken for a patch of 
snow. This peak is the favourite re- 
sort of chamois. 

The "N.E. extremity of the lake 4s 
bounded by the 7 picturesque peaks 
of the Sieben Churnrsten (sometimes 
written Kuhtirsten). At their feet 
lies the village of 

3] Wallenstadt. — funi: Rbssli 
(Glieval); llirsch (Corf, or Poste); 
Aigle d’Or, nearest the steamer. All 
inferior inns. 

Wallenstadt is a scattered township 
of 800 lnhab.; nearly half a mile 
from the lake, of which it commands 
no view. The flats of the valley 
around and above it are marshy, and 
the neighbourhood, was formerly very 
unhealthy, so long as the irregulari- 
ties of the Lintli obstructed the pas • 
sage of the waters of the lake. The 
evil might be entirely cured were 
similar measures adopted to confine 
and regulate the course of the Seez, 
which still overflows the valley a i 
times. Wallenstadt is a dull place, 
and travellers had better avoid stop- 
ping here. 

There is considerable beauty in the 
scenery of the valley of the Scez, be- v 
tween Wallenstadt and 

Sargans — (//ms ; Kreutz (Croix 
Blanche); Lowe;) a town of 723 In- 
hab., on an eminence surmounted by 
a castle, near the junction of the roads 
from St. Gall and Zurich to Coire. 
It stands upon the watershed dividing 
the streams which feed the Rhine 
from those which fall into the lake of 
Wallenstadt; and this natural em- 
bankment is so slight (about 200 paces 
across and less than 20 feet high) 
that, as the deposits brought down by 
the Rhine are constantly raising its 
bed, it is not impossible, though 
scarcely probable, that the river may 
change its course, relinquish its pre- 
C 3 
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sent route by the lake of Constance, 
and take a shorter cut by the lakes of 
Wallens tad t and Zurich. It was cal- 
culated by E seller von der Linth, 
from actual measurements, that the 
waters of the Rhine need vise but 19^ 
feet to pass into the lake of AVallen- 
stadt; ami it is, indeed, recorded that 
the river, swollen by long* rains in 
1018, was prevented taking this direc- 
tion only by the construction of dams 
along its banks. Geologists argue, 
from the identity of the deposits of 
gravel in the \ alley of the Upper 
Rhine with those in the vale of Scez, 
that the river actually did pass out 
this way at one time. 

The remainder of this route up the 
valley of the Rhine by 

4-J Hagatz to 

2 1 Zizers, 

2* Co ire, together with the excur- 
sion to Pfeifers Baths, which no one 
who passes this way should omit, are 
described in lite. 67. 

ROUTE 15. 

ziiRicn ro zu<; and lucerne, by 

HOitUEX AND Till-; KI'fHT. 

14^ leagues = 43£ Eng. miles. 

A new and good road Omnibuses 
from Horgen to Arthin 4^ hours, and 
back daily. — H. Coach horses are 
kept at the Stag Inn, at Zug. A 
pedestrian starting from Zurich by 
the steamer at 8 a.m., reaches Horgen 
at 9, walks in 3 hours to Zug, hires a 
boat therefor 15 or 20. batz, across 
the lake to Arth in 2 hours, and may 
reach the summit of the liighi in 
summer before sunset. This is the 
most direct road to. Zug and the liighi. 
As far as 

3 Horgen, the road runs along the 
W. shore of the lake of Zurich, de- 
scribed at p. 2D. The best mode of 
roceeding thus far is in the steam- 
oat (p. 29). At llorgen — ( Inns ; 
Meyerhof, at the waterside, good and 
new; Lowe) — char-a-bancs and horses 
may be hired for 12 or 14 francs to Zug, 
a drive of about 2} hours. A brown 
coal or lignite is obtained at Horgen, 
but it will not answer as fuel for steam- 


engines. A series of zigzags carries the 
carriage road over the Albis ridge be- 
hind llorgen. From the summit, espe- 
j cially from a spot onl} r * m. off the road, 
called Bockc, you obtain a fine view of 
j the lake, as far as Rapperschwyl and its 
j long bridge. After an ascent of about 
; ;» m. the descent is at once commenced, 
the road running for the most part 
along the rt. bank of the fcJilil, crossing 
it at the village of 

Sihlbriicke, by a bridge, which con- 
| ducts from canton Zurich into canton 
; Zug. From the ridge which succeeds, 
i the Righi and Pilatus mountains are 
i first seen, and soon after the borders 
j of the lake of Zug are reached. 

! 4J Znt; (/‘/ms; llirsch (Cerf), good j 
Ochs, comfortable and cheap ;) — 
capital of canton Zug, the smallest 
state of the Confederation, has 5200 
Jnliub., and is prettily ‘situated at the 
N.E. corner of the lake. It has an 
antiquated look, surrounded by its old 
walls, and, being without trade, has a 
silent and deserted air. Its inhubit- 
I ants, exclusively Roman Catholics, 

| are chiefly occupied with agricultural 
pursuits. The rich crops, vineyards, 
orchards, and gardens, on the borders 
of the lake, proclaim a soil not un- 
grateful to the cultivator. 

There is a Capuchin, Consent and a 
Nunnery hero. The picture by Ca- 
racei in the former, mentioned by the 
( guide-books, is none of his, but is by 
| an inferior artist, Fiamingo, and of no 
! great merit. 

| The (Jh. of St. Michael, a little way 
outside of the town, has a curious 
boneho-ise attached to it, containing 
many hundrod skulls, each inscribed 
with the name of its owner. It is the 
custom for the relations of the dead 
to cause their skulls to be taken up, 
cleaned, labelled with their names 
and date of birth and death, and then 
j placed in thebonchou.se! The church- 
yard in which it stands is filled with 
quaint gilt crosses by way of monu- 
ments, and the graves are planted 
with flowers. The Cemetery deserves 
a visit; the display of armorial bear- 
ings, coats, and crests, even on the 
humblest tomb, is a remarkable deco- 
ration in a republican state! 
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In thi year 1435, it is recorded that 
a part of the foundations of the town, 
weakened probably by an attempt t< 
draw off part of the water of the Jake, 
gave way, whereby two streets, built 
on the ground nearest the water, were 
broken off and submerged ; 26 houses 
were destroyed, and 45 human beings 
perished ; among them the chief ma- 
gistrate of the town. His child, an 
infant, was found floating in his cradle, 
on the surface of the lake ; he was 
rescued, and afterwards became lan- 
dammann of the canton. 

Dilijeuces go daily from Zug to Lu- 
cerne and Ziirich ; but they do not take 
the road by Arth. 

The Lake of Zwj, whose surface is 
1340 feet above the sea, is 8 m. long, 
and about £ broad. 1 ts banks are low, 
or gently-sloping hills, except on the 
S. side, where *the Righi, rising ab- 
ruptly from the waiter’s edge, presents 
its precipices towards it, forming a 
feature of considerable grandeur, in 
conjunction with the Pilatus rising be- 
hind it. The or Jtoss-ber'f, rising 
in the S.E. corner, is also lofty and 
steep ; the lake, at its base, is not less 
than 1200 ft. deep. A capital carriage- 
road has been formed along the water- 
side from Zug to Arth and Innncnsee. 
Boats are to be found at all these 
places, and the fare across, with two 
rowers, is 15 or 20 batz. It takes 
about tw'O hours to go by water to 
Arth. The road to Arth winds round 
the base of the Kossbcrg, which has 
obtained a melancholy celebrity from 
the catastrophe caused by the fall of j 
a portion of it. (See Rto. 17.) Near 
the chapel of St. Adrian a small 
monument has been erected on the 


3 Arth (Inn: Seliwarzcr Adler, 
Aigle Noir) is the best point from 
which to ascend the Tiighi ; but Arth 
| — the Righi — and the rest of the 
| road to 

: 4i L t'Cerne, are most conveniently 

! described in Rte. 1 7. 

| ROUTE 16. 

■ ZURICH JO uxutxr, OVER THE AL15IS, 
j m HAUSEN ANT* ZUG. 

| 10J leagues = 32$ Eng. m. 

| A i/ilijence daily in 7 hrs. 

! The high chain of the Albis inter- 
| venes between Ziiricli and Lucerne, 

| miming nearly parallel w ith the lake 
| of Zurich. 

I This new c<trri>t<jr-roncl to Zug, ex- 
i cellcnt throughout, crosses the ilvjh 
i A !b is, being carried up the steep 
! mountain sale, in inclined terraces or 
| zigzags, so that, unless a carriage be 
| very heavy, only 2 horses will be re- 
i quired to surmount it. This line of 
| route is remarkable for the very beau- 
j tiful view of the chain of the Alps, and 
I of a large part of Switzerland, which 
I is seen from its summit. It skirts the 
j shore of the lake, at first? but at Ad- 
liswyl it crosses the river Sihl, and 
ascends to the 

2j Albis Wirthsliaus, or Inn of the 
Albis, which affords moderate fare 
and accommodation, and a. magnificent 
prospect. The best point, however, 
for seeing the view, is the Sh/nnl 
(Ilochwnch, called also Schnabel), a 
height off the road, about a mile above 
the inn : it takes in nearly the whole 
of the Ziirichseo. At the foot of the 
mountain, between it and the lake, 


spot where the arrow is supposed to 
have fallen which Henry von Ilunen- 
berg shot out of the Austrian lines 
into the Swiss camp, before the battle 
of Morgarten, bearing the warfting 
words, “Beware of Morgarten.” It 
ivas in consequence of this that the 
confederates occupied the position in- 
dicated, and it contributed mainly to 
their victory on that memorable field. 
Morgarten (II. 74.) lies within this 
canton, about 14 m \V. of Zug, on the 
lake of Egcri* 


the vale of the Silil intervenes. Its 
wooded slopes were the favourite re- 
treat of the pastoral poet Gessner ; 

| they were occupied in 1709 by two 
I hostile armies — that of the French 
under Massena, who encamped on 
the slope of the Albis, and that of th® 
Russians, who occupied the rt. bank 
.,f the Sihl. They watched each other 
from hence for more than 3 months ; 
until Massena, by a masterly move- 
} meat, crossed the Limmat, cut off part 
of the Russian force, and compelled 
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the rest to a hasty retreat. On the 
S. are seen the little lake of Turl (Tur- 
ler See), at the foot of the mountain ; 
not far from it the church of Kappel, 
where Zwingli died ; farther off the 
lake of Zug, and behind it tower the 
Righi and Pilatus mountains, disclos- 
ing between them a little bit of the lake 
of Lucerne. The grandest feature, 
however, of the view is the snowy 
chain of the Alps, from the Sent is to 
the Jungfrau, which fills up the hori- 
zon. It has been engraved by Keller. 

The greatest height which the road 
attains is 2404 ft. above the sea, 1000 
ft. above the lake, after which it de- 
scends, passing on the rt. the little lake 
of Turl. 

The new line of road is carried 
along the W. slope of the Albis, from 
its summit to Hausen, near which vil- 
lage is Albinbrunn, a large, new, and 
handsome water-cure establishment, 
in which travellers in general are also 
received at the rate of 5 fr.. a day, 
board and lodging. It is a pleasant 
residence from the beauties of its 
situation, its views of the Bernese Alps, 
and the salubrity of its air and water. 
It is under the management of Dr. 
Brunner. 

Beyond Hausen the new road passes 
Kappel (5 m. from the Albis inn), a 
village of 000 Inhab., which has ob- 
tained a woful celebrity in Swiss his- 
tory as the spot where the Confede- 
rates, embittered against each other 
by religious discord, dyed their hands 
in the blood of one another, and where 
Zwingli the reformer fell in the midst 
of his flock on the 11th of October, 
3531. Many of the best and bravest 
of the citizens of Zurich perished on 
that day of civil broil, overpowered 
by the numbers of their opponents, 
the men of the 4 inner cantons. 
Zwingli, who, in accordance with the 
custom of the time and country, at- 
tended his flock to the field of battle, 
to afford them spiritual aid and con- 
solation, was struck down in the fight, 
and found by a soldier of Unterwal- 
den, who did not know him, but who, 
ascertaining that he refused to call on 
the Virgin and saints, despatched him 
with his sword as a dog and a heretic. 


His body, when recognised by His foes, 
was burnt by the common hangman, 
and even his ashes subjected to the 
vilest indignities that malice could 
suggest. A handsome monument, con- 
! sisting of a rough massive block of 
stone by the road-side, has taken the 
place of the tree which marked the 
spot where he fell. It bears, on metal 
plates, inscriptions in German and 
Latin. The Gothic church of Kappel, 
anciently attached to a convent sup- 
pressed soon after the commence- 
ment of the Reformation, was built in 
1280. 


The coach-road to Lucerne proceeds 
by Riffersehwyl to 

2| Knonau (Inn: im Schloss, de- 
cent to dine at). Next by Rumelti- 
ken and 

! 1 ^ St. W olfgang — wli'ere a good car- 

! riage-road turns off on the left to Zug 
and the Righi : it proceeds along the 
banks of the Rciiss to 

2 Gysliker-Briieke, Dierikon, Ebi- 
kon, and passing near the monu- 
ment of the Swiss Guards (p. 38), 
enters 

2jj Lucerne (Luzern). Inna: II 
des Suisses (Schweitzer ITof), facing 
the lake ; views from its windows su- 
perb : one of the largest and best 
Inns in Switzerland ; civil people. 
Schwan ; — Balances ( W ange). AOsch- 
mans’ Pension, overlooking the lake, 
close to the Kapell Briicke, is recom- 
mended : the master obliging ; charge 
(5 fr. a day. 

I Lucerne, chief town of the canton, 
i lies at the N.W. extremity of the lake 
j of Lucerne, and is divided into two 
parts by the river Reuss, which here 
issues out of it. Its population is 
about 8339, all Roman Catholics, ex- 
cept about 180 Protestants. Lucerne 
is tl^e residence of the Papal Nuncio, 
j It fb not a place of any considerable 
j trade or manufactures, but their ab- 
sence is more than compensated by 
| the beautiful scenery in which it is 
situated on the borders of the finest 
and most interesting of the Swiss lakes, 
between the giants Pilatus and Righi, 
and; in sight of the snowy Alps of 
Schwy tz and Engelberg. The town is 
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still surrounded by a very picturesque 
circle of feudal watch-towers, and is 
walled in on the land side ; but its chief 
peculiarity is the number and length of 
its bridges . The lowest, or Mill-bridge , 
is hung with paintings, nearly washed 
out, of the Dance of Death : the second 
or Rcasshriicke , is the only one uncovered 
and passable for carriages ; the upper, 
or Kapell-bnicke , runs in a slanting 
direction across the mouth of the lleuss, 
whose clear and pellucid sea-green 
waters inay here be surveyed to great 
advantage, as they rush beneath it with 
the swiftness of a mountain torrent. 
Against the timbers supporting the roof 
of this bridge are suspended 77 pictures ; 
those seen in crossing from the rt. to 
the 1. bank represent the life and acts 
of St. Leger and St. Maurice, Lucerne’s 
patron saints. The subjects of those j 
seen in the opposite direction are taken 
from Swiss history, and are not with- 
out some merits, but being lighted only 
by the glare reflected upwards from 
the w ater, are not easily distinguished. 
Near the middle of the Kapell-brucke, 
rising out of the water, stands a very 
picturesque watch-tower, called IVhs- 
serthnrm , forming a link of the feudal 
fortifications of the town. It is said 
to have once served as a light-house 
( Lncern t ) to boats entering the Beuss, 
and hence some have derived the pre- 
sent name of Lucerne. The Ilofbruckc , 
the longest of all the bridges, was ori- 
ginally 1380 ft. long, but has lost 300 
feet since 1835. It extends across the 
lake, within a few feet of the shore, to 
the church of St. Lcodegar, and the 
Convent and Court (llof) of its former 
abbots. The paintings in its roof illus- 
trate the Scripture. 

“Lessons for every heart; a Bible for all 
eyes.” 

It commands a charming view of the 
lake, the Alps, the Kighi, and the^Pi- 
latus. Near the middle of it is ail i in- 
dex painted on a board, the diverging 
lines of which point to the different, 
mountains and peaks visible from 
hence, each of which is named for the 
convenience of strangers. A consi- 
derable portion of ground has boon 
gained from the lake by curtailing this 
bridge, and throwing out a sort of 
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quay. This bridge is about to be en- 
tirely removed: the intervening space 
between it and the shore has been 
partly filled up. The Hotel des 
Suisses and Sw an stand on this space, 
which is also the landing-place of the 
steamboats. 

In churches and other public build- 
ings Lucerne has no very prominent 
objects. The church of St. Leger, also 
called Hof-, or Stiftskirche, is modern, 
except the two towers, which date 
from 1508. The adjoining churchyard 
is filled with quaint old monuments, 
and the view from the cloister w indow s 
is fine. 

The Arsenal, near the gate leading 
to Berne, is one of those venerable re- 
positories common to the chief towns 
of all the cantons, in which are depo- 
sited the muskets, artillery, &e., for 
arming their contingents of troops. It 
contains some rusty suits of ancient 
armour, and several historical relics 
and trophies of Swiss valour, such as 
the yelhwv Austrian banner, and many 
pennons of knights and nobles, taken 
at the battle of Sempach ; the coat of 
mail stripped from the body of Duke 
Leopold of Austria, w ho fell there : 
the iron cravat, lined with sharp spikes, 
destined for the neck of Gundoldingen, 
the Schultheiss and general of the men 
of Lucerne, who died in the hour of 
victory. A sword of William Tell, 
and a battle-axe borne by Ulric Zwin- 
gli, at the battle of Kappel (p. 3fi), are 
of very doubtful authenticity : though 
the malice of the enemies of Zwingli 
may have led to the assertion that he 
took active part in the fight, it. is be- 
lieved that he assisted his countrymen 
merely with exhortations and conso- 
lations of religion. Several Turkish 
standards deposited here were cap- 
tured at the battle of Lepanto, by a' 
knight of Malta, who was a native of 
Lucerne. 

General lfgtfers model (in relief) of 
a part of Switzerland may interest 
those who desire to trace bn it their 
past or future wanderings ; but it is 
not so extensive nor so well made as 
that at Zurich ; besides which- 1 ftv 
50 c. is demanded for admission — 
decidedly more than it is worth. The 
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Gothic Fountains , which are to be 
observed in ail parts of Switzerland, 
are here of singular beauty and ori- 
ginality. 

The English church service is per- 
formed every Sunday at 11 and G in 
the German Protestant church. The 
clergyman depends entirely on volun- 
tary contributions of visitors, having 
no stipend. 

At Eglin Brothers, in the Kapel 
Strasse, and at Moyer’s shop opposite 
the Post-office, books, prints, pano- 
ramas, and maps relating to Switzer- 
land may be had. 

One of the most interesting of the 
sights of Lucerne is, without doubt, 
the Monument to the memory of the Swiss 
Guards, who fell while defending the 
Royal Family of France in the bloody 
massacre of the French Revolution, 
August 10, 1792. It, is situated in the 
garden of General Pfyffer, less than J 
of a mile outside the Weggis gate. 
The design is by Thovwaldsen, exe- 
cuted by Ahorn, a sculptor of Con- 
stance. It represents a lion of colos- 
sal size* wounded to death, with a 
spear sticking in his side, yet endea- 
vouring in his last gasp to protect 
from injury a shield bearing the fleur- 
de-lis of the Bourbons, which he holds 
in his paws. The figure, hewn out of 
the living sandstone rock, is 28 ft. 
long and 18 high, and whether as a 
tribute to fallen valour, or as a work 
of art, of no mean design and execu- 
tion, it merits very great praise. Be- 
neath it are carved the names of the 
officers who fell in defending the Tuile- 
. ries, Aug. 10 and Sept. 2 and 3, 1792. 
The loyalty and fidelity of this brave 
band, who thus sacrificed their lives 
for their adopted sovereign, almost 
make us forget that they were merce- 
naries, especially standing forward as 
they did, as the protectors of Louis 
ana his family, at a moment when de- 
serted or attacked by his natural 
defenders, his own subjects. There is 
a quiet solitude and shade about the 
spot which is particularly pleasing 
and refreshing. The rocks around 
are mantled with fern and creepers, 
forming a natural framework to the 
monument ; and a streamlet of clear 
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water, trickling down from the top of 
the rock, is received into a basin- 
shaped hollow below it, forming a 
mirror in which the sculpture is re- 
flected. One of the very few survivors 
of the Swiss Guard, dressed in its red 
uniform, acts as guardian of the mo- 
! nument, and cicerone to the stranger. 

| The cloth for the altar of the little 
! chapel adjoining was embroidered 
! expressly for it by the Duchess 
' d’Angoulcme. 

There are many pretty walks and 
points of view near Lucerne; one of the 
| most interesting is to the Lime-tree, 

| under which is a dial pointing to the 
mountains on the horizon ; another is 
I the villa called Alleti" inden, perched 
| on the top of the hill outside the 
Weggis gate, from w hich it may ho 
reached in a walk of 15 minutes, by a 
path winding up the lull outside the 
j town walls. 

Gibraltar — a height on the opposite 
side of the Reuss, outside the Basle 
gate, also commands a fine prospect. 

Mount Eight, so celebrated for its 
panoramic view, is about 10 miles 
from Lucerne. To reach the summit 
will occupy 4 1 hours, taking the 
steamer to Weggis, in 1 hour, and 
| thence to the top, so that tra- 
vellers may regulate their departure 
accordingly, remembering that it is 
of much eonseq lienee to arrive at the 
top before sunset. There are several 
ways to it, by land, to Kiissnaeht and 
Artli; or by water to Weggis. (See 
Route 17.) Travellers going from 
Lucerne by the St. Got hard and 
Grimscl to the Oberland of Berne 
may send round their carriages to 
meet them at Thun. (See p. G7.) 

No one should leave Lucerne with- 
out exploring the beauties of its Juihc 
— called in German Vierwaldstiidter 
See —the grandest in Europe in point 
of scenery, particularly the farther 
end of it, called the bay of Uri; and 
much additional pleasure will be de- 
rived if the traveller who understands 
German w ill take Schiller’s “ Wil- 
helm Tell” as a pocket companion, in 
which admirable poem so many of the 
scenes are localized. (Route 18.) 
Those who intend to traverse the 
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lake, and visit the Righi, and to re- 
turn afterwards to Lucerne, should 
combine the two expeditions, which 
may be effected in two days, thus — 
go by land to Artli, or by water to 
Weggis, descending next day on the 
opposite side, and embarking on the 
lake, either at Weggis or Brunnen; 
pass up the bay of Uri, and by Tell’s 
chapel, returning by water to Lucerne 
the 2nd evening. 

A steamer plies thrice a-day in sum- 
mer between Lucerne and Fliiclen, 
calling at the intermediate places. 
Further particulars respecting it, 
and the hire of boats, are given in 
Rte. 18. 

Diligkncjks go t <rice a May from 
Lucerne to Aarau; Balt*; Berne, by 
Summiswald, and by Entlibuch; So- 
leure; Zug and Ziirieli; to Si. Gall 
by Sehwytz, anti Utznach. Courier to 
Milan over the St. Gothard, daily, by 
steamer to Fliiclen (Rte. d*t). 

Mount Pilate is sometimes ascended 
from Lucerne, but the journey is dif- 
ficult and in places dangerous, oecu- 
p} mg (?* or7 hrs.; the greater part 
must be performed on foot, and the 
view from the top is decidedly inferior 
to that, from the Itighi. The patli up 
it from Lucerne proceeds in a S.AV. 
direction, by the side of a wild tor- 
rent, which, when swollen by rain, is 
very injurious to the habitations on 
its banks ; and in the last century 
destroyed many houses in the town. 
Skirting the ase of the mountain, it 
passes through the hamlets of Kricnz, 
Obernau, and Herrgotteswald; then, 
crossing a ridge covered with pastur- 
ages, descends into the Alpine valley 
of Eigen thal. Beyond this the path 
becomes steeper, and is only prac- 
ticable on foot. It takes nearly 5 hrs. 
to reach the Chalets on the Briindlen 
or Briindlis Alp, the highest habi- 
tation, occupied by shepherds only in 
the summer months. The traveller 
may here obtain shelter for the night, 
but nothing deserving the name of 
accommodation. There is a very 
remarkable echo near the Briindlis 
Alp. Above this vegetation ceases, 
and naked rock succeeds. A cave in 
the face of the precipice, near this, is 


j called St. Dominick’s Hole, from a 
fancied resemblance in a stone, stand- 
i in g near its mouth, to a monk. The 
j cavern was reached, in 1814, by a 
I chamois hunter, Ignacius Matt, at the 
l risk of his life. 

I The Tomlishorn, the highest peak 
of the mountain, is 5780 feet above 
the lake), and 7116 feet above the sea- 
level; but the view from it is said to 
i be inferior to that from another peak, 

| the Esel (ass). There is another path 
i from the summit down the opposite 
; siele etf the mountain, by which Alp- 
■ naeh may be reached in 3 hrs. 

| According to a wild tradition of 
| considerable antiquity, this mountain 
: derives its name from Pilate, the 
wicked governor of Judaea, who, 

: having been banished to Gaul by Ti- 
! bonus, wandered about among the 
mountains, stricken by conscience, 
until he ended his miserable existence 
by throwing himself into a lake on 
the to]) of the Pilatus. The moun- 
tain, in consequence, labours under a 
very bad reputation. From its posi- 
tion as an outlier, or advanced guard 
i of the chain of the Alps, it collects all 
j the clouds which float over (he plains 
I from the W. and X. ; and it is re- 
| marked that almost all the storms 
| which burst upon the lake of Lu- 
{ eerno gather and brew on its summit. 

I This almost perpetual assembling of 
| clouds was long attributed by the 
| superstitions to the unquiet spirit 
j still liovering round the sunken body, 

I which, when disturbed by any in- 
j trader, especially by the casting of 
i stones into the lake, revenged, itself 
I by sending storms, and darkness, and 
! hail on the surrounding district. So 
J prevalent was the belief in this super- 
| stition, even down to times compara- 
tively recent, that the government of 
! Lucerne forbade the ascent of the 
mountain, und the naturalist Conrad 
i Gessner, in 1555, was obliged to pro- 
j vide himself with a special order, re- 
i moving the interdict in his case, to 
| enable him to carry on his researches 
! upon the mountain. 

| The lake, the source of all this 
j terror, turns out, from recent investi- 
? gation, to he beyond the limits of 
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canton Lucerne, and on the opposite 
or the E. side of the Tomlishorn; so 
that the Town Council had no juris- 
diction over that part of the mountain 
which belongs to Alpnach. It is 
rather a pond than a lake, is dried up 
the greater part of the year, and 
reduced to a heap of snow, which, 
being melted in the height of summer, 
furnishes water to the herds upon the 
mountain, which resort to it to slake 
their thirst. There is no other lake 
upon the mountain. 

According to some, the name Pila- 
tus is only a corruption of Pilcatus 
(capped), arising from the cap of 
clouds which rarely quits its barren 
brow', and which are sometimes seen 
rising from it like steam from a 
cauldron. The mountain consists, 
from its base to its summit, of num- 
mulitc limestone and sandstone; the 
strata incline to the S., and abound 
in fossil remains, especially near the 
summit, around the Briindlis Alp and 
the Castelen Alp. Nummulites, as 
large as a crown-piece, are found near 
the top. 

ROUTE 17. 

LUCERNE TO SCHWYTZ AND BRUNNER, 
INCLUDING THE FALL OF THE ROStf- 
BERG AND TIJE ASCENT OF THE RIGI 
OR RIG III. 

To Schwytz 8J leagues = 24 J Eng. m. 
To Arth, at the N. base of the Rigi, 
4j} leagues — 1 3J Eng. m. 

There is a good carriage-road all j 
the way to Schwytz, traversed by a j 
diligence 4 times a-week. j 

The shortest way from Lucerne to 
the top of the Rigi is to go by w ater 
to Weggis, and there commence the j 
ascent. The steamer between Lucerne 
and Flttelen touches at Weggis going ' 
and returning, (.» times daily, in this 
way the summit may be reached in ! 
4$ or 5 hrs. from Lucerne by the j 
aid of the steamer. The best and 1 
easiest point of ascent, however, is 
Arth, which may be reached as fol- 
lows, returning by Weggis. 

The road to Kiissnackt runs nearly 
all the w r ay in sight of the lake of 
Lucerne, and of the Alps of Engel- 
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berg and Berne beyond. On a head- 
land at the angle of the green bay of 
Kiissnachfc, stands the ruined castle of 
New Habsburg, destroyed, 1352, by 
the Lucerners. 

2| Kussnacht — Inns ; Sehwarzer 
Adler (Aigle Noir) ; Rbssli (Cheval) 
— lies at the bottom of this bay, at 
the foot of the Rigi, whose top may 
be reached from hence by a steep path 
in hrs. (see p. 48). Mules, guides, 
chars, and boats may be hired here. 

On the slope of the Rigi, above the 
village, a ruined wall may be seen, 
w hich goes by the name of Gcssler’s 
Castle , and is believed to be the one 
to which he was repairing when shot 
by Tell. This event occurred in the 
j celebrated Holloa : Way (Cheinin creux 
j — Hohle.Gasse), through which the 
i road to Arth passes, about a mile out 
| of Kussnacht. It is h narrow green 
! lane, overhung with trees growing 
| from the high banks on each side. 

! Here Tell, after escaping from Gess- 
ler’s boat on the lake of Lucerne, lay 
in w ait for his enemy, and shot him 
as he passed, from behind a tree, with 
his unerring arrow. It is somewhat 
remarkable that researches into the 
archives of Kussnacht have clearly 
proved that the ruin called Gesslers 
Castle never belonged to him. The 
“ Hollow Way” has been much filled 
up in making the new road. At the 
end of the lane, by the roadside, 
stands TelCs Chapel . By a singular 
anomaly a place of worship, originally 
dedicated to “ The Fourteen Helpers 
in Need” (Our Saviour, the Virgin, 
and Apostles), now commemorates a 
deed of blood, which tradition, and 
its supposed connection with the 
origin of Swiss liberty, appear to have 
sanctified in the eyes of the people, so 
that mass is periodically said in it, 
w hile it is kept in constant repair, and 
is adorned with rude frescoes, repre- 
senting Gessler’s death and other his- 
torical events. 

A little way past the chapel the 
lake of Zug appears in sight, and the 
road continues by its margin round 
the hem of the Rigi, through Im- 
mensee to 

1} Arth — Inns: Sehwarzer Adler 
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(Black Eagle); travellers usually halt 
here while the horses are getting 
ready to carry them up the mountain. 
Care should l>e taken to guard against 
v'ilj'ul detention on the part of the 
landlord. II. des Alpes. It is a ne- 
cessary precaution sometimes, when 
the party is large, to send on to 
secure beds on the Rigi. Arth, a 
village of 21 ‘29 Inhab., occupies a 
charming position on the lake of Zug, 
between the base of the Rigi and the 
Rossberg. There is a Capuchin con- 
vent here. In the Treasury of the 
Church some interesting curiosities 
arc preserved, including an ancient 
and richly-worked crucifix and chalice 
of silver, which belonged to Charles 
the Bold, and were left by him to his 
Swiss conquerors on the field of 
Grandson, besides some gaudy priests’ 
robes. 

The Rossberg, a dangerous neigh- 
bour, threatens no danger to Arth, 
because its strata slope away from the 
village. The Rigi is a source of con- 
siderable gain to Arth, from the num- 
ber of guides and mules furnished by 
the villagers to travellers to ascend 
the mountain. The ascent properly 
begins at Goldau, about two miles 
i farther on the road, since few persons 
j are willing to avail themselves of the 
shorter but very difficult and fatiguing 
footpath direct from Arth. Those 
who ascend the Rigi on this side must 
quit their carriages at Goldau. 

FALL OF THE ROSSBERG. 

“ Mountains have fallen, 
Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the 
shock 

Rocking their Alpine brethren; filling up 
The ripe green valleys with destruction’s 
splinters, 

Bamming the rivers with a sudden dash, 
Which crushed the waters into mist, and made 
Their fountains find another channel — thus, 
Thus, in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg.” 

Byron. 

On approaching Goldau (fan; Che- 
val Blanc; civil people) the traveller 
soon perceives traces of the dreadful 
catastrophe which buried the original 
and much larger village of that name, 
and inundated the valley for a con- 

miriWflhh* idlictn w»ra writ Tit ci. dfibi'ire of 


stones and rubbish. The mountain 
which caused this calamity still re- 
mains scarred from top to bottom : 
nothing grows upon its barren sur- 
face, and ages must elapse before the 
aspect of ruin can be removed. 

The Rossberg, or Rutiberg, is a 
' mountain 4958 ft. high ; the upper 
j part of it consists of a conglomerate 
r pudding-stone, formed of rounded 
masses of other rocks cemented to- 
gether, and called by the Germans 
Nagelfiue, or Nail-rock, from the 
! knobs and protuberances which its 
I surface presents, resembling nail- 
! heads. From the nature of the struc- 
ture of this kind of rock, it is very 
liable to become cracked, and if rain- 
water or springs penetrate these fis- 
sures they will not fail to dissolve or 
moisten the unctuous beds of clay 
which separate the nagelllue from the 
strata below it and cause large por- 
tions of it to detach themselves from 
the mass. The strata of the Rossberg 
are tilted up from the side of the 
lake of Zug, and slope down towards 
Goldau like the roof of a house. The 
slanting direction of the seams which 
part the strata is well seen on the 
road from Arth. If, therefore, the 
clay which tills those seams be washed 
out by rains, or reduced to the state 
of a viscous or slimy mud, it is evident 
that such portions of the rock as have 
been detached from the rest by the 
fissures above alluded to, must slip 
| down, like the masses of snow which 
I fall from the roof of a house as soon 
' as the lower side is thawed, or as a 
vessel when launched slides down the 
inclined plane purposely greased to 
hasten its descent. Within the period 
of human records destructive land- 
slips had repeatedly fallen from the 
Rossberg, and a groat part of the 

S ilos of earth, rock, and stones, which 
eform the face of the valley, derive 
their origin from such catastrophes 
of ancient date ; but the most de- 
structive of all appears to have beetle 
the last. The vacant space along the , 
top of the mountain caused by the 
descent of a portion of it, calculated 
to have been a league long, 1000 ft. 

I broad, and 100 ft. thick, and a small 
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fragment at its farther extremity, 
which remained when the rest broke 
off, are also very apparent, and assist 
in telling the story. The long and 
wide inclined plane forming the side 
of the mountain, now ploughed up 
and scarified as it were, was pre- 
viously covered with fields, woods, 
and houses. Some of the buildings 
are still standing within a few yards 
of the precipice which marks the line 
of the fracture. 

The catastrophe is thus described 
in the narrative published at the 
time by Dr. Zay, of Arth, an eye- 
witness : — 

“ The summer of 180(> had been 


and escaped with difficulty; looking 
back, he saw the house carried off all 
at once. 

4 Another inhabitant, being alarmed, 
took two of his children and ran away 
with them, calling to his wife to fol- 
low with the third; but she went in 
! for another, who still remained (Ma- 
rianne, aged five) : just then, Fran- 
eisca Ulrich, their servant, was cross- 
! mg the room, with this Marianne, 
j whom she held by the hand, and saw 
her mistress; at that instant, as Frnn- 
eisea afterwards said, ‘ The house ap- 
peared to be torn irom its foundation 
(it was of wood), and spun round and 
round like a tetotum ; X was some- 


very rainy, and on the 1 st and 2nd ! 
September it rained incessantly. New I 
crevices were observed in the Hank of 
the mountain, a sort of cracking noise j 
was heard internally, stones started 
out of the ground, detached fragments 
of rocks rolled down the mountain; i 
at two o’clock in the afternoon of the ! 


times on my head, sometimes on my 
feet, in total darkness, and violent ly 
separated from the child.’ When the 
motion stopped, she found herself 
jammed in on all sides, with her head 
downwards, much bruised, and in ex- 
treme pain. She supposed she was 
buried alive at a great, depth ; with 


2nd of September, a large rock be- 
came loose, and in falling raised a 
cloud of -black dust. Toward the 
lower part of the mountain, the 
ground seemed pressed down from 
above; and when a stick or a spade j 
was driven in, it moved of itself. A 
man, who had been digging in his 
garden, ran avvay from fright at these 
extraordinary appearances ; soon a 
fissure, larger than all the others, was 
observed ; insensibly it increased ; 
springs of water ceased all at once , 
to flow; the pine-trees of the forest j 
absolutely reeled ; birds flew away : 
screaming. A few minutes before ] 
'five o’clock the symptoms of some ; 
mighty catastrophe became still ] 
stronger ; the whole surface of the; j 
mountain seemed to glide down, but j 
so slowly as to afford time to the 
inhabitants to go away. An old man, 
who had often predicted some such 
disaster, was quietly smoking his 
pipe when told by a young man, run- 
ning by, that the mountain was in the 
qct of falling ; he rose and looked 
'out, but caine into his house again, 
saying he had time to fill another 
pipe. The young man, continuing to 
fly, was thrown down several times. 


much difficulty she disengaged her 
right hand, and wiped the blood from 
her eyes, Presently she heard the 
faint moans of Marianne, and called 
to her by her name ; the child an- 
swered that she was on her back 
among stones and bushes, which held 
her fast, but that her hands were free, 
and that she saw the light, and even 
1 something green. She asked whether 
people would not soon come to take 
them out. Franeisca answered that 
it was the day of judgment, and that 
no one was* left to help them; but that 
they would be released by death, and 
be happy in heaven. r f*hey prayed 
together. At last Franeisca’ s ear 
was struck by the sound of a bell, 
which she knew to be that of Steinen- 
berg: then seven o’clock struck in an- 
other village, and she began to hope 
there were still living beings, and 
endeavoured to comfort the child. 
The poor little girl was at first cla- 
morous for her supper, but lier cries 
soon became fainter, and at last quite 
died away. Franeisca, still with her 
head downwards, and surrounded with 
damp earth, experienced a sense of 
cold in her feet almost insupportable. 
After prodigious efforts she sue- 
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>ceded in disengaging her legs, and 
liinks this saved her life. Many 
lours had passed in this situation, 
vhen she again heard the voice of 
Marianne, who had been asleep, and 
io\v renewed her lamentations. In 
.he mean time the unfortunate father, 
vim, with much difficulty, had saved 
rum self and two children, wandered 
about till daylight, when he came 
imong the ruins to look for the rest 
i>f his family. He soon discovered 
his wife, by a foot which appeared 
aboveground: she was dead, with a 
child in her arms. His cries, and the 
noise he made in digging, were heard 
by Marianne, who called out. She 
was extricated with a broken thigh, 
and, saying that Francisea was not far 
off, a farther search led to her release 
also; but in su<;h a state that her life 
v as despaired of: she was blind for 
some days, and remained subject to 
convulsive fits of terror. It appeared 
that tin* house, or themselves at least, 
had been carried down about 1. ">()() 
feet from w here it stood before, 
v “ In another place, a child two years 
old was found unhurt, lying on its 
straw mattress upon the mud, without 
any vestige of the house from which 
he had been separated. Such a mass 
of earth and stones rushed at once into 
the lake of Lowertz, although T> m. 
distant, that one end of it was filled 
up, and a prodigious wave passing 
completely over the island of Schwan- 
mi, 70 feet above the usual level of 
the water, overwhelmed the opposite 
shore, and, as it returned, sw ept aw ay 
into the lake many houses with their 
inhabitants. The village of Seewen, 
situated at the farther end, was inun- 
dated, and some houses washed away; 
and the flood carried live fish into the 
village of Steincn. The chapel of Olten, 
built of wood, was found half a league 
from the place it had previously occu- 
pied, and many large blocks of stone 
completely changed their position. 

“ The most considerable of the vil- 
lages overwhelmed in the vale of A rth 
was Goldau, and its name is now r 
affixed to the whole melancholy story 
and place. I shall relate only one 

mirlmnit • A of fileVCB 


travellers from Berne, belonging to 
the most distinguished families there, 
arrived at A rth on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, and set off on foot for the ltigi 
a few minutes before the catastrophe. 
Seven of them had got about 200 
yards a-head, — the other four saw 
them entering the village of Goldau; 
and one of the latter, Mr. B. Jcnner, 
pointing out to the rest the summit of 
the Kossberg (full 4 m. off in a 
straight line), where some strange 
commotion seemed taking place, which 
they themselves (the four behind) 
were observing with a telescope, and 
had entered into conversation on the 
subject w ith some strangers just, come 
up ; when, all at once, a flight of 
stones, like cannon-balls, traversed 
the air above their heads; a cloml of 
dust obscured the valley; a frightful 
noise was heard. They fled ! As 
soon as the obscurity was so far dissi- 
pated as to make objects discernible, 
hey sought their friends; but the vil- 
lage of Goldau had disappeared under 
a heap of stones and rubbish 100 feet 
in height, and the whole valley pre- 
sented nothing but a perfect, chaos! 
Of the unfortunate survivors, one lost 
a wife to whom he was just married, 
one a son, a third the two pupils under 
his care: all researches 10 discover 
their remains were, and have ever 
since been fruitless. Nothing is left 
of Goldau but the hell w hich hung in 
its steeple, and which was found 
about a mile off. With the rocks tor- 
rents of mud came down, acting as 
rollers; but they took a different di- 
rection when in the valley, the mud 
following the slope of the ground to- 
wards the lake of Low ertz, w hile the 
rocks, preserving a straight course, 
glanced across the valley towards the 
Bigi. The rocks above, moving much 
faster than those near the ground, 
went farther, and ascended even a 
great w ay up the Bigi. its base is co- 
vered with large blocks curried to an 
incredible height, and by which trees, 
were mowed down, as they might 
have been by cannon. 

“ A long track of ruins, like a scarf, 
hRngs from the shoulder of the Boss- 
berg, in hideous barrenness, over the 
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monks of Einsiedeln. The holy Fa- 
thers, concealing from the Emperor 
the very existence of such a race as 
the men of Schwytz, had obtained 
from him a grunt of their possessions, 
as waste and unoccupied lands. The 
Sehwytzers, however, were able to 
maintain their own property by their 
own swords, until at length the Em- 
peror Frederick II. confirmed to them 
their rights. 

The name Swiss (Sehwyizer) was 
first given to rhe inhabitants of the 
three Forest cantons after the battle 
of Morgarten, their earliest victory, in 
which the men of Schwytz had taken 
the lead, and prominently distin- 
guished themselves above the others. 

Atlbach, a village 1 on the Muottu 
(through which the road to Brunnen 

passes), may be seen the place of as- 
semblage where the (Jantons-Lamles- 
Gemeinde— consisting of all the male 

in the o^en air to choose their magis- 
trates, from the Laudammans down 
to the lowest officer. Here they used 
to deliberate and vote on the affairs 
of the state, decide on peace or war, 
form alliances, or despatch embassies 
— a singular example of universal 
suffrage u^l the legislation of the 
masses. The business was opened by 
prayer, and by the whole assembly 
Kneeling, and taking an oath faithfully 
to discharge their legislative duties. 
According to the Constitution of 18T!, 
the General Assemblies of the canton 
are now held at Uothenthurn, on tin- 
road to Einsiedeln. At present the 
meeting of the Circle only is held 
here. 

The road up the Munttnthul— which 
opens out here — is described in iite. 
.75. 

Brunnen. (Rte. 18.) 

. ASCENT OF TUB PJG1IT. 

; The summit of the llighi may be 
reache<l in about 11 hours from Zu- 
rich and 4 or 5 from Lucerne, exclu- 
sive of stoppages. Heavy carriages 
can approach the foot of the mountain 
at Arth (Goldau) andKiissnacht; and 
if the traveller ascend from the one, 
he may send round his carriage to 


meet him on his descent at the other 
place. 

The llighi, or Bhfi (I? <:</,' n > Mon- 
tium is only a fanciful derivation of 
the name), a mountain, or rather 
group of mountains, rising between 
the lakes of Zug and Lucerne, owes 
j its celebrity less to its height, for it is 
| only 5700 ft. above the sea, than to 
| its isolated situation; separated from 
other mountains, in tlic uiuLi of some 
j of the most beautiful scenery of 
j Switzerland, which allows an uniiih-r- 
! rupted view from it on all side., ;>iul 
converts it into a natural obser ttor\ , 
j commanding a panorama hardly n o< 
j equalled in extent and grandeur 
among the Alps. It lias also the ad- 
! vantage of being very accessible; no 
! less than 8 mule-paths load up to the 
| summit, so that it is daily resorted to 
! in summer bv hundreds of travel Iocs 
j of all countries and ages, and of both 
The upper part of the moun- 
tain is composed, like the Uossberg 
of the breccia ted rock called Nagel- 
j line. Externally, the entire summit 
| is clothed with verdant pastures, 

I which support more than ‘Jooo head 
j of cattle in summer, and the middle 
j nn l lower region are girt round with 
| forests. 

J Owing to tlm uncertainty of the at- 
| mosphere at high elevations, t ravel - 
i lers should prepare themselves for 
■ disappointment, since the trouble of 
j an ascent is often repaid with rjjmd* 

| and impenetrable misfy instead of a 
! Hue sunrise and extensive prospect. 

He is wise, therefore, who, in line 
| weather, manages to reach the sum.uit 
I before the sen •/<>,>$ down-- he, at least, 
i lias two chances of a view. It not 
! unfrequently happens, however, that 
, the traveller who has commenced the 
! ascent in sunshine and under a clear 
j sky is overtaken by clouds and storms 
j before he reaches the top. 

I Horses and Guides. 

| The :t principal bridle-paths to the 
| Culm, or top of the liighi, are those 
from Goldau, Ivussnacht, and Weggis. 
At each of these places, as well as at 
Arth, Lovvertz, and .Brunnen, horses, 
guides, and porters may be hired at 
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prices regulated by tariff fixed by the 
government of the canton, which is 
always hung up in the inns. 

The usual ch>tr<fe for a /torse is 10 fr. 
to the top (including toll for road), and 
G to return next day by the same road; j 
7 J :>v a different road on the opposite j 
side 'of the mountain, with a drink- j 
money of 5 or (> batz to the boy who ; 
'•aids the horses. A porter, to carry j 
c • u fV. amt .1 to return. A horse j 
V be d for *’ c -\ up to (he eon- 
t of . la z n nee, b“lo\v which 
li . eopost nart of the ascent. : 
uV.-» lr portri'i may be procured J 
•• ladies who do not like to ride or 
..Ik, and each bearer receives 0 fr. | 
■q. and down. In the height. of sum- 
mer, when the concourse of \isitors is i 
immense, it is a good plan to send a : 
lad up the mountain to secure beds at 
the Bigi-eulm # inn, from the place 
where you hire your horses; and 
while you are still one-third of the 
Way from the top he will meet you 
ton his descent, and tell you the num- 
|bor of the room he has secured for 
Syou, The pedestrian, milosshe desire i 
to 1><* relieved of bis baggage, h.m 
scarcely any need of a guide, as the 
paths are most distinctly marked, and 
an* traversed by <o many ‘rsons 
hat lie can scarcely in* ‘ way. 

those who ride oi ho ^ the 

' who leads the ^torst willjerve 
pddo. 

tnornt from, (iohtot, hrs.; de- 
ni JA. Travellers usually make 
i h (p. 4<0 their starting-place (£ of 
•; hour farther off); but the ascent 
he mountain begins at Goldau. 
in : Cheval Blanc.) This is, indeed, 

; host side to ascend from, because. 

* path runs along ei deep gully, 
the interior of the mountain, the 
ales of which protect tlu* traveller 
/rom the afternoon sun, and shut out 
. 11 view until the summit is reached, 
vhere it bursts at once upon the 
sight ; the other paths wind round 
the exterior of the mountain. 

~ At Goldau a toll of 5 batz, = 75 
centimes, is paid for each horse, *nd 
goes to keep the path in repair. The 
path strikes at once from the inn of the 
Cheval Blanc up the side of the moun- 


tain ; at first across fields strewn with 
blocks from the Kossberg, which, by 
the force acquired in their descent 
down one side of the valley, were 
actually carried up the opposite 
slope. 

Near a small public house, called 
Tinier Daehli, where the guides 
usually stop to give breath to their 
animals and a glass of schnaps to 
themselves, the path is very steep 
indeed, carried up a rude staircase 
formed of trunk*, of livea fastened 
between the rooks. 

This is a good point for surveying 
the tall of the Bossberg and {he vale 
of the Goldau below, mourning in 
ruin and desolation. The long train 
of rubbish thrown down by that con- 
vulsion is seen stretching* across to . 
the lake of Lowertz, which it partly 
filled up (see p. 45). A steep foot- 
path from Ar;ii falls into our road 
i here. Here begin “ the Stations,” a 
j series of Id little chapels, each with a. 

: painting representing nn event in our 
; Lord’s Passion, which lend up t'0 the 
pilgrimage dm roll ol* Mary-of-the- 
Snow. Tin -mvpesf pari of the road 
is over at the 4th station. At the 
chapel of ’Malchus, containing the 
Bearing of t tie Cross, the path from 
Lowertz falls into our route. 

JSoti'C Dams y ifes Srit/cs, or Mar id 
'jam. Fchnec, L a little church much 
frequented by pilgrims, especially on 
the 5th of August, on account of the 
indulgences granted by the Pope at 
the end of the 17th century to all who 
make this pious journey. Adjoining 
it is a small /losjtiee, or convent, inha- 
bited all the. year by .1 or 4 Capuchin 
j brothers, who do the duty of the 
church, being deputed by the frater- 
nity at Arth on this service. The 
j church is surrounded by a group or 
inns, the best of which (the ISchwerdt 
j and Sonne) are sometimes resorted to . 
, by invalids, who repair hither to drink 
j goat’s whey, and might even afford a . 
! homely lodging to travellers benighted* 

| or unable to find room in the two inns 
i on the top of the mountain : the others 
| are public-houses, chiefly occupied by 
pilgrims. Half an hour’s walking, 

! up gently-sloping meadows, brings 
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the traveller to the inn called Kigi- 
Staffel. 

Ascent fcom 7i ustnachl — 3^ lirs. to 
mount; to descend. A mule-path, 
aa long as that from Goldau, and 
more steep. A toll of 10 batzen is 
paid on this road. By a detour of 4 
an hour, Tell’s Chapel (see p. 40) 
may be visited in going or returning. 
_ leaving Ivussnaclit and passing on 
the 1. the ruins of Gessler’s Castle (p. 
40), it is carried in zigzags up the 
; Steepest part of the mountain, through 
forests, "and across the pastures called 
Seeboden. Tin? lake of Lucerne is 
in sight almost the whole way. The 
..path emerges on the brow’ of the hill 
in front of the Stattel inn. 

Ascent from Wayyis. — Weggis — Inn: 
Lowe (Lion) - a small village on a 
^ little ledge at the foot of the Kigi, on 
, 4he lake of the Four 'Cantons, is the j 
spot where those who approach the j 
Bigi by w^afor, land. It supports 
more than 40 horses, and guides in 
corresponding numbers. Tht> steamer 
to and from Lucerne touches here 
6 times daily. A bad path, winding 
round tl>e foot of the Kigi, connects 
Weggis w ith Kiissnacht; but the chief 
communication is carried on by Water. 

The' mule-path up the Kigi from 
Weggis* is less steep and a little 
shorter than the' two preceding: 

*hrs. up; 24 - down. It winds along j 
fhe outside of the mountain, incon- 
stant view' of the lake; passing, first, 
the little chapel of Heiiigenkreu tz 
(Holy Qross), and then stretching up 
to a* singular natural arch (called 
Hochstein, or Felsenthor), forined by 
2 vast detached blocks of nagelflue 
„ ‘tone), holding suspended a 
bird, beneath which the path is car- 
ried. These broken fragments serve 
to illustrate thfc tendency which this 
ro'ek has to cleave and split, and to 
this[ cause may be attributed a singu*- 
Jar. torrent of mud, whieli, in the year 
1795, descended from the flank or the 
JRigi upon thPB village of Weggis, 'de- 
stroying 30 hougtefc‘a%d bujying nearly 
60 acres of good land,, It advanced 
$Jowly, like a laya-cument, taking a 
fortnight to reach the lake, so .that 


f the inhabitants had time to remove 
j out of its way. It is supposed to 
have been produced by springs, or 
rain-water, percolating the .cracks , of 
the nagelflue, ami converting the 
layer of day, which separates it from 
the beds beneath it, into soft mud. 
Had there been any’ great fracture in 
the nagelflue, it is probable that a 
large portion of the mountain would 
have giveu way and slipped down 
into the lake, since the strata of the 
Kigi slope at a very steep angle. 
Had this been the case, a catastrophe, 
similar to that of the Kossberg, might 
have ensued. As it was, the softened 
clay was squeezed out by the weight 
of the superincumbent mass of the 
mountain, ami formed this deluge of 
mud, traces of which are still visible 
on the side of the mountain. 

About 4 an hour’s •- walk above the 
arch lies the Cold Hath (kaltes bad), 
where a source of ygry pure cold 
water, issuing out of^he rock, sup- 
{ plies a small bathing establishment. 
(Douche is very efficacious.) 

An Inn , of w r ood, has been con- 
structed here, containing 26 bed- 
rooms and' 6 baths. It was once the 
custom for patients to lie down in the 
hath w ith their clothes on, and after- 
wards to walk about in the sun until 
they dried on the back; but this 
| method is no longer regarded as 
essential to effect a cure. Close to 
the cold-bath is a little chapel, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, to which pil- 
grims repair, and in which mass is 
daily said for the shepherds on the 
Klfci- 

The spring is called the Sisters 1 
Fountain , from a tradition that 3 fair 
sisters sought refuge* here from the 
pursuit of a wicked and tyrannical 
Austrian bailiff, and spent the re- 
mainder of their days amidst the 
clefts of the rocks in the exercise of 
piety. 

Summit of the fityi. 

All the principal paths, except the 
Short cuts from Arth and Goldau, 
converge and unite in front of the 
Staff elhaus, a humble inn, into which 
travellers are sometimes inveigled by 
a statement that the inn on ttib Cum 
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La fulL Let them beware ere they 
trust such assertions. It is £ ail hours 
walk below the Culm, and it w a bad 
plan to stop short of it, since those who 
rest here must get up half an hour 
earlier next morning if they wish to 
catch the sunrise from the top. 

The Culm, or culminating point of the 
Rigi, is an irregular space of ground 
of some extent, destitute of trees, but 
Covered with turf.. On the top stands 
the Im , a large building of wood, afford- 
ing good accommodation, considering 
£he height, which exceeds that of the 
jtaQS$olevated mountain in Britain, 5676 
ft above the sea level. Charges : tea or 
breakfast, F. fr.j supper (| hr. after 
sunset), without wine, 3 fr. ; bed-room, 

2 fr. ; servants, 1 fr. Travellers should 
bring all their cloaks with them, as 
the cold is often intense, and the ther- 
mometer at times varies as much as 
20° Reaumur within the 24 hours. 
The house is firmed w ith stoves even 
|h summer. #The following notice, 
relative to the counterpanes, is hung 
bp in every room: — “ On avertit MM. 
fes ctrangers quo ceux qui preunent 
|es couvertuies de lit pour sortir an 
jsommet paieront dix batz;” a threat 
(which seems more likely to . suggest 
than prevent the commission of so 
comfortable an offence. 

| During the height of summer, 
When travellers are most, numerous, 
the Culm inn is crammed to over- 
sowing every evening; numbers are 
turned away from the doors, and it 
is difficult to procure beds, food, or 
seven attention. The house presents 
a scene of the utmost confusion, ' ser- I 
vant maids hurrying in one direction, 
^couriers and guides in another, while 
gentlemen with poles and knapsacks 
block up the passages. Must of the 
languages of Europe, muttered usually 
in terms of abuse or complaint, and 
the all-pervading fames of tobacco, 
enter largely as ingredients into this 
Babel of 8<fHnds and smells. In the 
evening the guests are collected at a 
Jlfable-d’hote supper; after which most 
Sbersons are glad to repair to rest 
gt taken Some time, however, before 

he hubbub of voices and the tramp- 
pg of feet subside; and, not unfre- 


quently, a few roystering German 
students prolong their potations and 
noise far into the night. The beds, 
besides, are not very inviting to 
repose; but whether the inmate have 
slept or not, he, together with the 
whole household, is roused about an 
hour before sunrise by the grating* 
sounds of a long wooden horn, which 
is played until every particle of sleep . 
is dispelled from the household. Then 
commences a general stir and com- 
motion, and everybody hastens out 
with shivering limbs and half-open 
eyes to gaze at the glorious prospect 
of a sunrise from the liigi*' Fortu- 
nate are they for whom the view" is 
not marred by clouds and rain, „ 
very common occurrence, as the leaves 
[ of the Album kept in the inn will 
testify. Indeed the' following verses.- 
describe the fate of a large majority 
of those who make this expedition : — 

ISine weary uphill mile* \Ve sped. 

The setting sun. tof sec; 

Sulky and grim he Vent £o bed, 

Sulky and grim went* we. 

Seven sleepless hours we tossed, and then. 
The rising sun to see. 

Sulky and grim we rosQ again, 

Sulky apd grim rose lie. ' . 

Long before dawn ah assemblage* of 
between 200 and 300 persons is often.* 
collected on the Rigi Culm, awaiting 
the sunrise, to enjoy this magnificent 
prospect. A glare of light in the E., 
which gradually dims the dickering q€ 
the Stars, is the first token of the 
morning; it soon becomes a streak'of 
gold along the horizon, and is reflected 
in a pale pink tint upon the snows of 
the Bernese Alps. Summit after 
summit slowly cutches the same golden 
hue; the dark space between 'the 
horizon. and the Rigi is" next flkum- 
nated ; forestg, lakes, hills, rivers, towns 
and villages, gradually became ret 
vealed, but loqk cold and indistinct 
until thered orb surmounts the mQun~ 
tain top, and darts his beams across, 
the landscape. The, shadows are 
rolled back; as -it were, and In a fiflV 
moments the whole scene around ijp, 
glowing in sunshine. . -Tub, View -ig 
best 'seen, during emitter of 
hour preceding and. following the 
first appearaW»t Ae Junj after 



mists begin to curl rip, and 
nmfolly shroud parts of it from the eye. 

, . T&e most striking 1 feature in this 
wonderful panorama, which is said to 
^EiTUend over a circumference of 300 
jak, is undoubtedly the lakes of Lu- 
eerue and Zug; the branching arms 
*)£ the former extend in so many diffe- 
rent directions as to- bewilder one at 
first, and both lave the base of the 
mountain so closely that the spectator 
toight fancy himself suspended in the 
air above them, as in a balloon, and 
think, by one step from the brow of 
the precipice, to plunge into them. 
The peculiar greenish blue tint which 
"sheets of water assume when seen from 
A height has also something exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Eight other lakes 
^ay be seen from the Rigi, but they 

§ so small and distant as to “ look 
pools ) some almost like water 
t upon the earth.*' 

* On the N. side the eye looks down 
into the lake of Zug, and the streets 
of Arth ; at the end of’ the lake the 
town of Zug, and behind it the spire 
of the Ch. of Kappel, where Zwingli, 
*fhe Reformer, fell in battle. This is 
b%ckecfby the chain of the Albis, and 
through gaps in its r jdge may be dis- 
^cpmea a fe\y of the houses of the town 
'o? Zurich, and two little bits of its 
lake. Over the 1. shoulder of the 
Rossberg a peep is obtained into the 
»lake of Egeri, on whose shores the 
Swiss gained the victory of Morgarten. 
The N. horizon is bounded by the 
range ofthe Black Forest hills. 

The prospect on the W. is more open 
jand map-like, and therefore less inte- 
resting. Close under the Rigi lie 
Tell’s chapel, on the spot where he 
shot Gessler, and the village and hay 
-of Kiissnacht. Farther off, nearly the 
..whole canton of Lucerne expands to 
view:— the Reuss winding through the 
.midst; of it. Above the Reuss is the 
lake of Sempach, the scene of another 
^rfuinph of Swiss valour. Lucerne, 
4rfth its coronet offcowers/is distinctly 
#te!en at the W. end of the lake, and on 
t fhe t of it rises the gloomy Pilatus, 

^The remainder of tire W. horizon ^is 
occupied by the r chain Cjf the Jtira. 


I . On the Si the mass of the Rigi forms 
' th& foreground, and touching the 
opposite mountains of Unterwalden, 
only allows here and there a small 
portion of the lake of Lucerne to be 
seen. On this side the objects visible 
in succession, from rt. to 1., are the 
lakes of Alpnach and Sarnen, buried 
in woods, by the side of which runs 
the road to the Briinig ; the mountains 
called Sfcanzer and Buochserhorn, and 
behind them the magnificent white 
chain of the high Alps of Berne, Un- 
terwalden, and Uri, in one unbroken 
ridge of peaks and glaciers, including 
the Jungfrau, - Eiger, Finster Aar- 
horn, the Titlis (the highest peak in 
Unterwalden), the Engeiberger Roth- 
stock, and the Bristenstock, between 
which and the Seelisberg runs the 
road of St. Gothard. 

On the E. the Alpina chain continues 
to stretch uninterruptedly along the 
horizon, and includes t}ie pre-eminent 
peaks of the Dddi, on ‘the borders of 
the Grisons, of the Glarnisch, in can- 
ton Glarus, and of the Sentis, in Ap- 
penzell. In the middle distance, above 
the lake of Lauertz, lie* the town of 
Schwytz, the cradle of Swiss freedom, 
backed by the two singular sharp 
eaks called, from their shape, the 
litres (My then). Above them peers 
the snowy peak of the Glarnisch; and 
to the rt. of them is the opening of 
the Muotta Thai, famous for the 
bloody conflicts between Suwarrow 
-and Massena, where armies manoeuvred 
and fought on spots which before the 
shepherd and chamois hunter scarcely 
dared to tread. Farther to the 1. ris6s 
the mass of the Rossberg, — the nearest 
mountain neighbour of the Itigi. The 
whole scene of desolation caused by 
its fall (see p. 41); the chasm on the 
1-op, whence the ruin came ; the course 
of the terrific avalanche of stones, di- 
verging and spreading in their descent; 
the lake of Lowertz, partly filled up 
by it, and the pools ana peddles caused 
in the valley by the stoppage of the 
watercourses, are at once displayed 
in a bird's-eye view. 

The very distant snowy peak seen 
above (he top of the Rossberg is the 
Sentis. 
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7fte? Spectre of the Bigi is an atmos- 
pheric phenomenon not un frequently 
observed on the tops of high moun- 
tains. It occurs when the cloudy 
vapours happen to rise perpendicularly 
from the valley beneath the mountain, 
On the side opposite to the sun, with- 
out enveloping the summit of the Rigi 
itself. Under these circumstances the 
shadows of the Rigi Culm and of any 
person standing on the top are cast 
upon the wall of mist in greatly magni- 
fied proportions. The shadow is encir- 
cled Dy a halo, assuming the prismatic 
colours of the rainbow, and this some- 
times doubled when the mist is thick. 

Two melancholy accidents have 
occurred on the top of the Rigi: — in 
1820 a guide who had attended an 
English family was struck dead by 
lightning as he stood watching the 
clouds: in 18J6 a Prussian officer, 
who had reached the summit, accom- 
panied by his wife and children, fell 
from a very dangerous seat which he 
had selected on the brow of a preci- 
pice (the only spot where the summit 
is really a precipice), and was dashed 
to pieces at the bottom. According 
to another account, the miserable 
man threw hiteself off, having pre- 
viously announced his intention of 
committing suicide to his wife, who 
summoned the guide to arrest him, 
but, after a severe struggle, her hus- 
bandgot loose, and effected his purpose. 

The steamer from Lucerne to Fluelen 
calls 8 times a day at Weggis, at’ the 
foot of the Rigi, /or passengers going 
and returning. 

ROUTE 18. 

THfc LAKE OF LUCERNE. LUCERNE TO 
FLUELEN. 

“That sacred lake, withdrawn among the hills, 
Its depth of waters flanked as with a wall 
Built by the giant-race before the flood ; 
Where not a cross or chapel but inspires 
Holy delight, lifting our thoughts to God 
From God-like men . . 

That in the desert sowed the seeds of life, 
Training a band of small republics there, 

, Which still exist, the envy of the world 1 , 
Who would not land in each, and tread the 
ground— 

land where TeU leaped ashore— and climb tc 
drink 

pf the three hallowed fountains? He that 


Comes back the better. ... • 

Ench cliff arid headland, and green promontory, 
Graven with records of the past, 

Excites, to hero worship.” Rogers, 

The length of the lake between' 
lucerne andFIuelen is about 7 § leagues 
=23 Eng. m. 

A Steamer plies between Lucefnc 
md Fliielen, performing its daily 
course from 15th June to 15th Ofct., 
as follows: — It leaves Lucerne for 
Fluelen, 5 and 8 a.m. and 2 p.m., in S 
hours ; Fluelen for Lucerne, 8 A.M., 
2.30 and 5.50 p.m. 

Fares: — 1st place, 3 fr. 20 rap.; 2nd 
place, 1 fr. 60 rap.; a carriage with 
4 w heels, 20 fr. ; embarking or landing 
it, 1 fr. 40 rap. ; horses, 2 fr. 50 rah. 
The boat calls off Weggis, Beckenrieq, 
Gersan, and Brunnen, on its passage 
each way, and at Stanzstad once a day. 

Boats may be hired at all the porta 
on the lake, but are little used since 
the steamer was launched. The 
charges are fixed by tariff, which may 
be seen at the inns. 

Much has been said of the dangers 
of the lake of Lucerne, arising from 
storms : that it is subject to sudden 
and tempestuous winds admits of no „ 
doubt ; nut the boatmen can always 
foresee the approach of a storm, and 
are very careful not to subject them- 
selves to any risk. The clumsy flat- 
bottomed boats, indeed, have an unsafe 
look, and, in windy weather, heave 
and roll about immoderately ; yet in- 
stances of accidents are hardly knoWn 
— either the boatmen will not stir out 
in bad weather, or put into shore on 
the slightest appearance of danger. 

L Those who trust themselves on the 
lake in boats should implicitly follow 
the advice of the boatmen, and not 
urge them to venture when disinclined. 

The winds on the lake are singularly 
capricious and variable, blowing at the 
same time from opposite quarters of 
the compass in different parts of it, 
so that the boatmen say that there is 
a new wind behind every promontory# 
The most violent is the south Windsor 
Fohn, which often rushes so furiously 
down the bay of Uri as f to prevent the 
progress of any row-boat, and renders 
ft doubtful whether even a steamer wifi 
be able to fane it. During fine weather, 
D 2 
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ill summer, the north wind blows 
alohg the bay of Uri from ten to three 
or four, after which it dies away, and 
is succeeded by the Fohn, blowing 
from the S. The boatmen, in coming 
from Lucerne, endeavour to reach 
ItBelen before the wind turns. ' The 
ohly resource, when a storm arises, is 
tb run before the wind. 

' The Lake of Lucerne , or of the Four 
Forest Cantons (Vier-Waldstadter- 
Bee), so called from the cantons of 
Uri, Unterwalden, Schwytz, and Lu- 
cerne, which exclusively form its 
shores, is distinguished above every 
lake in Switzerland, and perhaps in 
Europe, by the beauty and sublime 
grandeur of its scenery. It is hardly 
less interesting from the historical 
recollections connected with it. Its 
shores are a classic region — the sanc- 
tuary of liberty ; on them took place 
those memorable events which gave 
freedom to Switzerland — here the 
first Confederacy was formed ; and, 
above all, its borders were the scene 
of the Heroic deeds and signal ven- 
geance of William Tell, on which 
account they are sometimes called 
Tell’s. Country. 

The lake lies at a height of 1406 ft. 
above the sea-level : it is of Very ir- 
regular shape, assuming, near its W. 
extremity, the form of a cross. Its 
Various bays, branching in different 
directions, are each named after the 
chief town or village situated on 
them : thus the W. branch is properly 
the lake of Lucerne ; then come the 
bays of Alpnacb on the S., Kiissnacht 
on the N., Buochs, stretching E. and 
W; ; and lastly, the bay of Uri, run- 
ning N. and S., entirely enclosedf 
within the mountains of that canton. 

; Quitting Lucerne, and passing the 
long Hof Briicke, the steamboat will 
soon arrive abreast of a promontory 
on the L, called Meggennom, close 
off which lies a small island, the only 
one in the lake. A Frenchman* the 
Abbd Reynal, took upon himself to 
raise upon it a monument to the 
founder of Swiss liberty ; it consisted 
Of a wooden obelisk, painted to look 
like granite, with Tell’s apple and 
arrow on the top. This gingerbread 


memorial of vanity and bad taste was 
luckily destroyed by lightning. Thus 
far the shores of* the lake are undu- 
lating hills, clothed with verdure, and 
dotted with houses and villas — a smil- 
ing scene to which the dark ridge 
of Pilatus adds a solitary feature of 
grandeur. After doubling the cape 
of the Meggenhorn, the bay of Kiiss- 
nacht opefis 'out on the 1., that of 
Alpnach on the rt., and the traveller 
finds . himself in the centre of the 
cross or transept (so to call it) of the 
lake. From this point Mount Pilate 
is seen to great advantage — clouds 
and darkness almost invariably rest 
upon his head, and his serrated ridge 
and gloomy sides have a sullen air in 
the midst of the sunny and cheerful 
landscape around. The superstitions 
connected with this mountain are 
mentioned at p. 39. It is the weather- 
glass of the boatmen and shepherds, 
and, according to the common saying, 

(Wann Pi 1 at us tragt sein Hut 

D&nn wird das Wetter gut) 
it is a bad sign when Pilate is free 
from cloud, or doffs his hat in the 
morning ; but when the clouds rest 
steadily on his forehead till late in 
the afternoon, fair weather may be 
expected. 

Looking up the bay of Kiissnacht 
the ruined castle of Neu Habsburg is 
seen on the 1. perched on a cliff ; and, 
at the further extremity of the village 
of Kiissnacht, a fort belonging to the 
counts of that name. The colossal 
mass of the Rigi occupies the other 
side of the bay. Its sides are girt 
with forests, below which runs a 
fringe of fields and gardens, dotted 
with cottages ; while, above, it is 
clothed to its very summit with ver- 
dant pastures, feeding a hundred 
flocks ; — an agreeable contrast 'to his 
neighbour Pilate. 

After weathering the promontory 
of Tanzenburg, a spur or buttress de- 
scending from the Rigi, the village of 
Weggis appears in sight : it is the 
usual port of disembarkation for those 
who ascend the Rigi from the water 
(see p. 48), and may be reached in 
about an hour from Lucerne. The 
high precipices opposite Weggis be- 
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,ong to canton Unterwafclen, but the 
narrow ledge of meadow at their base 
[s in canton Lucerne. 

S Two rocky headlands projecting 
from the Rigi on one side, and the 
Burgenburg on the other — signifi- 
cantly called the Roses (Nasen) — now 
jtppear to close up the lake ; but as 
\he boat advances, a narrow strait, 
not more than l^m. w r ide,.is disclosed 
between them. Once through these 
narrows, and the noses seem to have 
Overlapped each other, and the tra- 
veller enters, as it were, a new lake 
fchut out by high mountains from that 
Jvhich he has traversed before. This 
J>val basin is called the Gulf of Buochs, 
from the little village at the bottom 
Of the bay on its S. shore, behind 
ivhich rise two grand mountains, the 
Buochser and Stanzer-Horn. 

Beekenried (im : Sonne) was once 
the place of assembly of the council of 
the 4 cantons. The steamers here land 
>assengers bound for Buochs (3 m.) or 
itanz (6 m. from Beekenried), p. 95. 
Carriages may be hired here for Lun- 
;ern and the Briinig (llte. 19). 

There is a pleasant walk from Beck- 
nried to Griitli, by a charming path. 

On the opposite shore, at the foot 
>f the Rigi, nestles the little village 
'reman — {Inn: Sonne, small, but 
dean) — which, with the mu all strip 
>f cultivated and meadow land behind 
t, formed, for four centuries, an inde- 
pendent state, undoubtedly the small- 
ist in civilized Europe. 

Its entire territory consists of a 
(lope leaning against the side of the 
nountain, produced probably by the 
tarth and rubbish washed down from 
hove, by two mountain - torrents 
►reaking .out of ravines behind it. 
fhe whole extent of land cannot mea- 
sure more than 3 m. by 2, which 
vould make a very small parish in 
England ; scarcely an acre of it is 
evel ground, but it is covered with 
irehards, and supports a population 
>f 1348 souls, dwelling in 174 houses, 
\2 of which form the village. 

It is .recorded that the people of 
* ersau bought, their freedom from a 
jtate of villenage in 1390, with a sum 
>f 690 lbs. of pfennings, scraped to*» 


gether after 10 years of hard toil, to 
satisfy the Lords of Moos, citizens of 
Lucerne, whose serfs they had pre- 
viously been. They maintained their 
independence apart from any other 
canton, and governed by a landam- 
man and council, chosen from among 
themselves, until the French occupied 
Switzerland in 1798, since which they 
have been united with the canton 
Sehwytz. Though Gersau possessed 
a criminal jurisdiction of its own, to- 
gether w ith a gallows still left stand- 
ing, no instance of a capital execution 
occurred during the whole of its ex- 
istence as a separate state. 

There is something very pleasing 
in the aspect of Gersau on the margin 
of its quiet cove, shrouded in orchards 
and shut out from the rest of the world 
by the precipices of the Iligi ; for, 
although there is a path hence to 
Brunnen, and another to the top of 
the mountain, they are difficult and 
little used. Its picturesque, broad- 
brimmed cottages are scattered among 
the fields and chesnut woods nearly 
to the -summit of the slopes ; some 
perched on sloping lawns, so steep 
that they seem likely to slip into the 
lake. 

The steamer calls off’ Gersau, which 
is reached in 1£ hr. from Lucerne. 
As soon as it is left behind, the sin- 
gular bare peaks of the My then 
(Alitres) start up into view, — at their 
toot the town of Sehwytz is built, 3 m. 
inland, and in front of them stands 
the village of 

lirunnen {fan : Golden Adler; good 
and comfortable; intelligent landlord) 
— the port of the canton Sehwytz, built 
at the mouth of the river Muotta. Its 
position in reference to the surround- 
ing scenery is one of the most fortu- 
nate on the lake, commanding, a view 
along two of its finest reaches. Mt. 
Pilatus is well seen from this. It is 
the depot for goods going to and from 
Italy, over the St. Gothard. The 
warehouse, called Sust, bears on , its 
outer walls a rude painting of the 
three Confederates, to commemorate 
the first alliance which was formed on 
this spot between the Forest Cantons 
in 1315, after the battle of Morgarten. 
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Aloys Reding here raised the stand- 
4fcard Of revolt against the French in 
i|98. Schwytz is 8 m. distant. (Rte 17.) 

. * Those who intend to ascend the Rigi 
from this, usually take a char to 
*Goldau {charge 60 batz) : — for pe- 
destrians there is a shorter footpath 
'froth Lowertz. It takes 5 hrs. to 
&ach the top (see p. 46). Saddle- 
horses may be hired nere. 

Boats for rowing on the lake cost 
about ^ a franc anliour. The steamer 
touches here 6 times' a-day. Diligences 
for St. Gall and Ziirich by Arth. 

Opposite Brunnen, the lake cf the 
Four Cantons changes at once its di- 
rection and its character. Along the 
bay of Uri, or of Fliielen as it is some- 
times called, it stretches nearly N. 
and S. Its borders are perpendicular, 
and almost uninterrupted precipices ; 
the basements and buttresses of co- 
lossal mountains, higher than any of 
those which overlook the other 
branches of the lake; and their snowy 
summits peer down from above the 
jclouds, or through the gullies in .their 
“Sdes, upon the dark gulf below. At 
tne point of- the promontory, opposite 
Brunnen, stands a small inn, called 
Trcib, with a little haven in front, 
in which boats often take shelter. 
When the violence of the Fohn wind 
renders the navigation of the lake to 
Fliielen impracticable, travellers some- 
times take a footpath from Treib over 
the mountains by Seelisberg, Bauen, 
Jsenthal, *and Seedorf. There is a 
similar and equally difficult path from 
Schwytz to Morsebach, Sisikon (or 
Sissigen), Tellenriitb, to Altdrf, which 
was nevertheless traversed by the 
French General Lccourbe, with his 
army, in pursuit of Suwarrow, in the 
night, by torchlight, in 1799. The 
_ want nf boats to transport his forces 
across the lake compelled him to this 
daring exploit. On turning the corner 
of the promontory of Treib, a singular 
rock, called Wytenstemj rmn^ like an 
obelisk out of the water, is passed, and 
the bay of Uri, in all its stupendous 
grandeur, bursts into view. 

“ It is upon this that the superiority 
of the lake of Lucerne to all other 
lakes, or, as far as I know, scenes 


upon earth, depends. The vast moun- 
tains rising Sti every side and closing 
at the end, with their rich clothing of 
wood, the sweet soft spots of verdant 
pasture scattered at their feet, and 
sometimes' on their breast, and the 
expanse of water, unbroken by islands, 
ana almost undisturbed by any signs 
of living mien, make an impression 
w T hich it would be foolish to attempt 
to convey by words.” — Sir' James 
Mackintosh. 

After passing the Wytenstein about 
a mile, the precipices recede a little, 
leaving a small ledge, formed by earth 
fallen from above, and sloping down 
to the water’s edge. A few walnut 
and chesnut trees have here taken 
root, and the small space of level 
ground is occupied by a meadow con- 
spicuous among the surrounding 
woods from the brightness of its ver- 
dure. This is Griitli or Iiiitli, the 
spot pointed out by tradition as the 
rendezvous of the 8 founders of Swiss 
freedom, — Werner Stauffacher, of 
Steinen, in Schwytz ; Emi (Arnold) 
an der Halden, of Melchthal, in Un- 
terwalden ; and Walter Fiirst, of At- 
tinghausen, in Uri. These 44 honest 
conspirators” met in secret in the 
dead of night, on this secluded spot, 
at the end of the year 1307, to form 
the plan for liberating their country 
from the oppression of their Austrian 
governors. They here 44 swore to be 
faithful to each other, but to do no 
wrong to the Count of Habsburg, and 
not to maltreat his governors.” 

44 These poor mountaineers, in the 
14th cent., furnish, perhaps, the only 
example of insurgents wno, at the 
moment of revolt, bind themselves as 
sacredly to be just and merciful to 
their oppressors as to be faithful to 
each other.” The scheme thus con- 
certed was carried into execution on 
the following new year’s day ; and 
such w as the origin of the Swiss Con- 
federation. 

According to popular belief, which 
everywhere in Switzerland connects 
political events with notions of reli- 
gion, the oath of the Griitli was fol- 
lowed by a miracle, and 8 springs 
gushed forth from the spot upon which 
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the 3 confederates had stood. In token 
of this every stranger is conducted to 
a little hut nuilt over the 3 sources of 
pure water, and is invited to drink 
out of them to the memory of the 3 
founders of Swiss freedom. It is 
doubtful whether the 3 sources are not 
merely 1 split into 3 ; but few would 
search to detect “ the pious fraud.” 

The view from Griitli is delightful. 
A small scar may be observed from 
hence on the face of the opposite 
precipice of the Erohnalpstock, formed 
by the fall of a piece of rock. “ The 
fragment which has left such a trifling 
blemish was about 1200 ft. wide ; 
when it fell it raised such a wave on 
the lake as overwhelmed 5 houses of 
the village of Sissigen, distant 1 mile, 
and 1 1 of its inhabitants were drowned. 
The swell was felt at Lucerne, more 
than 20 miles ojf.” — SiinonJ. 

The immediate shores of the bay 
of Uri are utterly pathless, since, for 
the most part, its sides are precipices, 
descending vertically into the water, 
without an inch of foreground be- 
tween. Here and there a small sloping 
ledge intervenes, as at Griitli, and on 
one or two other spots room has been 
found for a scanty group of houses, as 
at Sisikon, Bauen, Isleten, &c. 

A little shelf, or platform, at the 
foot of the Aehsenburg, on the E. 
shore of the lake, called the Tellen - 
Platte , is occupied by Tell’s Chapel, 
and may be reached in J of an hour 
from Griitli. Here, according to the 
tradition, Tell sprang on shore out of 
the boat in which Gcssler was carry- 
ing him a prisoner to the dungeon of 
Kiissnacht (see p. 40), when, as is well 
known, the sudden storm on the lake 
compelled him to remove Tell’s fetters, 
in order to avail himself of his skill 
as steersman : thus affording the cap- 
tive an opportunity to escape. The 
chapel, an open arcade lined with rude 
and faded paintings, representing the 
events of the delivery of Switzerland, 
was erected by canton Uri in 1388, 
only 31 years after Tell’s death, and 
in the presence of 114 persons who 
bad known him personally — a strong 
testimony to prove that the events of 
•his life are not a mere romance. 


Once a year, on the first Friday after 
the Ascension, mass is said and V. 
sermon preached in the chapel, which 
is attended by the inhabitants on the 
shores of the lake, who repair hither 
in boats, forming an aquatic pro* 
cession. 

The murder of Gessler by Tell, 
notwithstanding the provocation, was 
a stain on the Swiss revolution, 
marked as it was equally by the just 
necessity which led to it and the wise 
moderation which followed it, in pre- 
venting the shedding of blood, so 
that even the tyrannical bailiffs of the 
Emperor were conducted unharmed 
beyond the limits of the Confederacy, 
and there set free: an act of forbear- 
ance the more surprising considering 
that many of the Swiss leaders were 
smarting under personal wrongs in- 
flicted by these Bailiffs or Zwing- 
Herrn. 

Tell, acting by the impulse of his 
individual wrongs, had well nigh 
marred the designs of the confeae- 
rates. by precipitating events before 
the plan was properly matured.. Yet 
there is something so spirit-stirring 
in the history of “ the mountain 
Brutus,” that there is no doubt the 
mere narration of it contributed as 
much tow ards the success of the in - 
surrection and the freedom of Switzer- 
land, by rousing the minds of a whole 
people, as the deep and w r ell-con- 
eerted scheme of the 3 conspirators of 
Griitli. 

The view from Toll’s chapel is ex- 
ceedingly fine. The following are 
the remarks of Sir James Mackintosh 
on this scene : — “ The combination 
of what is* grandest in nature, with 
whatever is pure and sublime in hu- 
man conduct, affected me in this pas- 
sage (along the lake) more power- 
fully than any scene which I had ever 
seen. Perhaps neither Greece nor 
Borne would have had such power 
over me. They are dead. The pre- 
sent inhabitants, are a new race,' who 
regard with little or no feeling the 
memorials of former ages. This is, 
perhaps, the only place in our globe 
where deeds of pure virtue, ancient 
enough to be venerable, are conse- 
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crated by the religion of the people, 
and - continue to command interest 
hnd reverence. No local superstition 
so beautiful and so moral anywhere 
exists. The inhabitants of Thermo- 
pylae or Marathon know no more of 
these famous spots than that they are 
so many square feet of earth. Eng- 
land is too extensive a country to 
make Runny mede an object of na- 
tional affection. In countries of in- 
dustry and wealth the stream of events 
sweeps away these old remembrances. 
•The solitude of the Alps is a sane- , 
tuary destined for the monuments of 
ancient virtue ; Griitli imd Tell’s 
chapel are as much reverenced by the 
Alpine peasants as Mecca by a devout 
Musselman ; and the deputies of the 
3 ancient cantons met, so late as the 
year 1715, to renew their allegiance 
and their oaths of eternal union.” 

The depth of the lake, opposite 
Tell’s chapel, is 800 ft. After round- 
ing the cape on which it stands, Flu- 
elen appears in view. On the W. 
shore the valley of Isenthal opens 
^ut; .terminated" by the grand snowy 
peaks of the Uri Rothstock on one 
side, while in the centre the vista is 
closed by the grand conical peak of 
the Bristenstock. 

Fluelen, the port of the canton Uri, 
may be reached by steam in 20 mi- 
nutes from Tell’s chapel. Here begins 
the carriage-road over the St. Go- 
thard. (Rte. 34.) 

ROUTE 39. 

THE PASS OF THE DRUNIG. — LUCERNE 

TO MEYRINGEN AND BRIENZ, BY ALP- 
NACH AND 8ARNEN. 

* * lOf stuiiden — 35 Eng. m. Time 
fromXuceme by “Wink el to Lungern, 
by car, 5 hrs.; Lungern to Meyringen, 
3 hrs.; to Brienz 3^ hrs. 

The Steamboat from Lucerne calls 
off Stanzstad once a day, going and 
returning (p. 95), whence a road runs 
by Stanz (2 hrs.) to Sachselen (2 hrs.). 
Carriages may be hired at Stanzstad 
(nq Inn) for Lungern or Kngelberg. 

From Alpnach (Gestad) to Lun- 
gem the road is practicable for chars ; 
thence over the mountain to Mey- 


ringeh is only a bridle-path. The 
traveller may take a boat at once from 
Lucerne to Alpnach, 2£ hrs. (with 3 
rowers) from Lucerne (the charge is 
1 fr. 50 c. for the boat, and 2 fr. each 
boatman; the rowers expect a franc 
extra for drink-money), or go in a 
char to Winkel (about % an hour’s 
drive), and there embark, by which 
he will sava some distance. A boat 
and 3 rowers from Winkel costs 3 fr. 
Ask for the Tariff. 

From Winkel, where the char road 
ceases, the traveller proceeds by water 
through a narrow strait between the 
village ofStanzstad (p. 95), on the 1., and 
a spur of the Pilatus, called Lopper, 
on the rt., into that beautiful and re- 
tired gulf of the lake of the Four 
Cantons, called Lake of Alpnach. 
The castle of Rotzberg, on its E. 
shore, is remarkable as the first 
stronghold of the Austrians of which 
the Swiss confederates (i>. 54) gained 
possession on New-years day, 1308. 
One of the party, the accepted lover 
of a damsel within the castle, being, 
according to the practice of Swiss 
lovers even at the present time, ad- 
mitted by a ladder of ropes to a mid- 
night interview with his mistress, a 
girl, living within its walls, succeeded 
in introducing, in the same way, 20 
of his companions, who found no diffi- 
culty in surprising and overpowering 
the garrison. The loves of Jiigeli 
and Anneli have, from that day forth, 
been celebrated in Swiss song. A. 
series of simultaneous risings in other 
parts of the Forest Cantons proved 
equally successful, and in 24 hours 
the country was freed from the Aus- 
trian rule. 

Alpnach -am-Gestad, at the S. end of 
the bay (l£ hr. from Winkel) {Inn; 
Cheval Blanc), is the nor t for travellers 
going to or coming irom the Briinig. 
Chars may be hired here. A 1 -horse 
char to Lungern costs, 12 fr. and 
drink-money 1 fr. ; a 2-horse carriage 
20 fr. and 2 fr. drink-money. A row- 
boat takes 40 min. hence to Stanzstad, 
where the Lucerne steamer touches 
once a-day going and returning. 

Behind Gestad (the landing-place) 
is seen the taper spire of 
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3J Alpnach (Inn: Schlussel, Key), 
which extends mile from the water- 
side. It is a scattered village of 1400 
Inhab. at the foot of the Pilatus (p. 39). 
The extensive forests which clotne the 
sides of that mountain belong, for the 
most part, to Alpnach, and would be 
a source of wealth to its inhabitants if 
they could be got at more easily. It 
was with a view of turning to account 
the fine timber growing on spots 
barely accessible by ordinary means, 
owing to their height and the rug- 
edness of the ground, that the cele- 
rated Slide of Alpnach was con- 
structed. This was a trough of wood 
formed of nearly 30,000 trees, fast- 
ened together lengthwise, 5 or 6 feet 
wide at the top, and 3 or 4 feet deep, 
extending ‘from a height of ‘2500 feet 
down to the water’s edge. It was 
planned and executed by a skilful 
engineer - from W iirttemberg, named 
Rupp. The course of this vast in- 
clined plane was in some places cir- 
cuitous; it was supported partly on 
uprights; and thus was carried over 
8 deep ravines, and, in two instances, 
passed underground. Its average de- 
clivity did not exceed 1 foot in 17, yet 
this sufficed to discharge a tree 100 
ft. long and 4 ft. in diameter, in the 
short space of 6 minutes, from the 
upper end of the trough, where it 
was launched, into the lake below, a 
distance exceeding 8 Eng. mi. The 
trees were previously prepared by 
being stripped of their branches, 
barked, and rudely dressed with the 
axe. The bottom of the trough was 
kept constantly wet by allowing a 
rill of water to trickle down it, and 
thereby diminish the friction. Pro- 
fessor Playfair, who has written a 
most interesting account of the slide, 
says that the trees shot downwards 
with a noise like the roar of thunder 
and the rapidity of lightning, seeming 
to shake the earth as they passed. 
Though the utmost care was taken 
to remove every obstacle, it sometimes 
happened that a tree stuck by the 
way, or, being arrested suddenly in 
its progress, leaped or bolted out of 
the trough with a forca capable of 
cutting the trees growing at the side 


short off, and which often dashed the 
log itself to atoms. To prevent such 
accidents, watchmen were stationed at 
regular distances along the sides during 
the operation of discharging the wood, 
and a line of telegraphs, similar to 
those in use*on modern railways, were 
established, showing, by a concerted 
signal, when anything went wrong. 
The timber, when discharged, was 
collected on the lake and floated down 
the Reuss into the Rhine, where it 
was formed into rafts, sucli as are 
commonly met with on that river, 
and sold in Holland for ship-building 
and other purposes. Napoleon had 
contracted for the greater part of the 
timber, to supply his dock-yards; but 
the peace of 1815, by diminishing the 
demand, rendered tne speculation un 
profitable, and the slide,' having been 
long abandoned, was taken down in 
1819. Similar slides, nearly as long, 
are common throughout the great 
forests of the Tyrol and Styria. (See 
Hand-book for S. Germany.) Since 
1833 some French speculators have 
constructed a cart-road up the Pilatus 
into the centre of its forests, and the 
timber squared or sawn into planks is 
now brought down on the axle, drawn 
by 20 or 30 horses and oxen, without 
sustaining any injury in its descent. 

The Ch.. of Alpnach , a handsome 
modern edifice, was built with the 
timber brought down by the slide. 

The canton Unterwalden, which we 
are about to traverse, is totally un- 
provided with milestones, for this 
reason, that, by an ancient and re- 
spected law, every inhabitant is bound 
to guide the stranger who questions 
him on his way, without fee or charge. 
The road ascends the valley along the 
left bank of the Aa to 

l£ Sarnen. — ( Inn : Schliissel (Key); 
not very good or clean.) This vil- 
lage, of 3000 Inhab., is the capital of 
the division of the canton called Ob- 
walden, and the seat of the Govern- 
ment. It is pleasingly situated at 
the extremity of the lake of Sarnen, 
at the foot of an eminence called Lan - 
denberg , a spot memorable in Swiss 
history as tne residence of the cruel 
Austrian bailiff of that name who put 
D 3 
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out the eyes of the aged Henry an 
der Halden, father of one of the he- 
roes of Griitli. This act of atrocity 
made a deep impression on the popu- 
lar mind, contributing, with other 
eyents, to the outbreak of the Swiss 
.insurrection. On New-year’s morn- 
ing, 1308, 20 peasants of Obwalden 
repaired to the castle with the cus- 
tomary presents of game, poultry, &c., 
for the seigneur, who had gone at 
that hour to mass. Admitted within 
the walls, they fixed to their staves 
the pike-heads which they had con- 
cealed beneath their dress, blew a 
blast as a signal to 30 confederates 
who lay in ambush, under the alders 
outside of the gate, and, in coni unc- 
tion, captured the stronghold almost 
without resistance. No vestige of the 
castle now remains : the terrace which 
occupies its site, and communds a 
most beautiful view, has since 164(3 
served for the annual convocations of 
the . citizens of the canton, who meet 
there to exercise the privilege of elect- 
ing their magistrates. Adjoining it 
is the public shooting-house, for the 
practice of rifle shooting. 

The Jtathhaus , a plain edifice, not 
unlike the court-house of an English 
county town, contains, in its “ busi- 
ness-like council chambers,’* portraits 
of the landammen from 1381 to 1824. 
“The artists have been particularly 
successful in delineating the beards.’* 
There is one picture, however, better 
than the rest, of Nicholas von der 
Flue, one of the worthies of Switzer- 
land, more particularly respected in 
this canton, where effigies of him 
abound. He enjoys the rare reputa- 
tion of a patriot, and at the same 
time a peace-maker, having spent his 
life in allaying, the bitterness and dis- 
sensions between his countrymen, 
which, at one time, threatened the 
destruction of the Helvetian Republic. 
In the vigour of his years he retired 
from the world into the remote valley 
of Melchthal, where he passed his 
time as a hermit in a humble cell, in 
exercises of piety. His reputation, 
however, for wisdom as well as virtue, 
fras so high that the counsellors of 
the confederacy flocked to him in his ! 


solitude to seek advice, and his sudden 
appearance before the Diet at Stane 
and his conciliating counsels pre- 
vented the dissolution of the confe- 
deracy. After enjoying the respect of 
men during his lifetime, he was ho- 
noured after his death (1487) as a saint. 

The Melchthal , mentioned above, 
opens out to the E, of Sarnen. At 
its mouth, close to the chapel of St . 
Ntklcmen , stands an isolated tower, 
one of the most ancient buildings in 
the canton, dating from the earliest 
Christian times, when it was erected 
probably as a belfry. Melchthal was- 
the native place of Arnold an der 
Halden, one of the conspirators of 
Griitli (p. 54). While ploughing his 
field near Schild, he was interrupted 
by a messenger sent from the bailiff 
Landenberg to seize his yoke of oxen. 
Enraged by the insolence of the ser* 
vant, and the injustice of the demand, 
Arnold beat the man so as to break 
his finger ; and fearing the tyrant’s 
vengeance fled over the mountains into 
Uri, little anticipating that his rash act 
would be visited by the tyrant upon his 
father, by depriving him of sight. 

The valley of Sarnen, bounded by 
gently sloping hills, has nothing Al- 
pine in its scenery ; its character is 
quiet, and pastoral, and pleasing. The 
successful experiment of letting off 
the waters of the lake of Lungera has 
led to a .similar project of reducing 
that of Sarnen, which will probably be 
carried into effect sooner or later. 

The road skirting the E. shore of 
the lake traverses the pretty village of 

Sachselen ( Inns : KreUtz, seems good ; 
Engel, perhaps the best resting-place 
on the route). Within the ParishChurch , 
Nicholas von der Flue, the hermit and 
saint, is interred. His bones lie, but do 
not repose, in a glass case above the 
high altar, the shutters of which are 
opened for travellers, and are also with- 
drawn at stated seasons in order to be 
exhibited to the crowds of pilgrims who 
repair hither to pay their vows to the 
saint. Within the ribs, where the heart 
was, there is now a jewelled cross, and 
from the breast hang several military 
orders gained by natives of IJnterwai- 
den in military service, but offered up to 
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the use of the deed saint, who is known 
to the peasants by the name of Bruder 
Klaus. There is a wooden figure in 
the transept, clothed with the saint's 
veritable robes. The walls are lined, 
by devotees, with votive tablets offered 
to the shrine of St. Nicholas, record- 
ing miracles supposed to have been 
performed by him. The village G y- 
swyl, dli the rt. of the road, was half 
swept away in 1629 by an inundation 
of the torrent Lauibach, which brought 
so much rubbish into the valley as to 
dam up the waters of the Aa. A lake, 
thus created, lasted for 130 years, when 
it was finally let off by an artificial 
canal into the lake of Sarnen. 

[“ The summit of the Rothhom , cele- 
brated for its view, may be reached in 
6 hours from Gyswyl; the path, at 
least for the first 3 hours, is good; the 
descent into thtf valley above Sorenberg 
is not so good.” (See p. 8 1 />.] 

The steep ascent of the Kaiserstuhl 
requires to be surmounted before the 
road reaches a higher platform in the 
valley occupied by the Lake of Lunger n. 

This lake was formerly a beautiful 
sheet of water, embowered in woods 
sweeping down to its margin, and 
artly enclosed by steep banks.* The 
wellers on its shores, less influenced 
by admiration of its picturesqueness 
than by the prospect of enriching 
themselves in the acquisition of 500 
acres of good land, previously buried 
under water, tapped it a few years 
ago, lowering its surface by about 120 
feet, and reducing its dimensions — 
and thereby its beauty— by nearly one 
half.* The works designed to effect 
this object were commenced in 1788; 
but had been repeatedly interrupted 
by want of funds, and by political 
commotions. They owe their recent 
completion to a joint-stock company, 
consisting of the inhabitants of the 
district, aided by a skilful engineer, 
named Sulzberger. The earlier at- 
tempts had been limited to the boring 
of a tunnel through the ridge of the 
Kaiserstuhl, which, crossing the val- 
ley between the lakes of Sarnen and 
Lungern, forms a natural dam to the 
waters of the latter. The tunnel be- 
gins near Rurglen, and is carried in a 


sloping direction gradually upwards 
towards the lake. Before Sulzberger 
took the matter in hand it had made 
considerable progress; but still the 
most difficult part of the task re- 
mained, viz., to complete it, and break, 
a passage into the lake without injury 
to the lower valley, or loss of life to" 
those employed. 'Having with much 
labour driven the tunnel as near to 
the bed of the lake $s the excavations 
could with safety be carried, it be- 
came necessary to guard against any 
sudden irruption. With this object 
in view, he at first proposed to bore a 
number of small holes with an auger 
through the intervening rock, ana to 
close them with cocks to open and 
shut at pleasure. A boring-rod, 12 
feet in length, driven through the 
rock, was followed by a discharge of 
mud and water, and a blow, struck 
with a hammer by the miner from 
within, reverberated on the surface of 
the lake so as to be perceived by per- 
sons stationed in a boat above the 
spot — proving that the basin of the 
lake had been perforated. 

The engineer now, however, dis- 
covered that the friable nature of the 
rock traversed by the rod, and the 
clay and sand above it, rendered th^e 

E lan of draining the lake by a puni- 
er of small perforations impracti- 
cable. He was thus compelled to 
have recourse to a mine, and for this 
purpose he enlarged the end of the 
tunnel by driving a shaft or chamber, 
about 6 feet square, upwards, so as to 
reach within 6 feet of the water. A 
cask, containing 950 lbs. of powder, 
was then conveyed to the ena of the 
shaft, and finally hoisted into this 
vertical chamber, by propping it upon 
logs of wood; then, a fusee being at- 
tached to it, the end of tho tunnel was 
rammed tight with sand many feet 
thick, to prevent the mine exploding 
backwards. Upwards of 500 men, 
relieving each other day and night, 
were employed to execute this part of 
the task, the difficulty of which con- 
sisted not merely in the weighs be 
transported along a passage nowhere 
more than a foot wider than the cask 
on any side, but in the foulness ofthe 
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the waters are then lowest, and many 
of the tributary torrents are frozen or 
dried up. 

The drainage of the lake of Lun- 
gero was effected gradually and safely. 
In six days the water fell 14 feet, 
and in ten days more the lake had 
sunk to a level with the mouth of the 
tunnel. The lake of GyswyL indeed, 
was filled again, and lasted ffcr a few 
days, during which it laid several 
houses under water, but it was soon 
drained off. On the shores of the 


The length of the tunnel was 1390 
feet Strong flood-gates had been 
erected at its lower extremity to 
Modify and restrain the issue of the 
flood. All things being thus pre- 
pared, on the morning of January 9, 
lfif36, a cannon-shot, fired from the 
Kaiserstuhl, answered by another on 
the Landenberg* gave notice to the 
whole valley of what was about to 
happen, and a bold miner, named 
Spire, was despatched with two com- 
panions to fire the train. The length 
of the match was so regulated as to 
give them ample time to escape 
through the tunnel ; and their return 
to daylight was announced by the 
firing of a pistol. A multitude of 
Spectators had collected on the sur- 
rounding hills to witness the result of 
the experiment which had cost so 
much time and money to execute, and 
in which many were so deeply inte- 
rested — while considerable anxiety 
prevailed as to its happy result. Ex- 
pectation was now at the utmost 
stretch; ten minutes had elapsed be- 
yond the time allotted to the match, 
and nothing was heard. Some began 
to fear; — in a minute two dull explo- 
sions were heard \ but they neither 
shook the ground above, nor even 
broke the ice which at that season co- 
vered the lake. No one doubted that 
the mine had failed, when, on a sud- 
den, a joyful shout from below an- 
nounced its success, as a black tor- 
rent of mud and water intermixed 
wa^'seen by those stationed near the 
lowef end of thp tunnel to issue from 
its mouth. , The winter season had 
been expressly chosen for the consum- 
mation of the undertaking, because 


lake of Lungero, appearances were 
at first alarming. The steep banks, 
deprived on a sudden of the support 
of the water, began to crack ; large 
masses* broke off, and a very consi- 
derable fissure appeared hear the 
village of Lungern, which threatened 
injury to it, so that the church and 
many of the houses Were dismantled 
and abandoned, and the bells removed 
from the tower. A piece of ground, 
several acres in extent, did indeed 
separate, and slide into the water, 
just after a house and shed which 
stood on it had been pulled down and 
removed. Fortunately this was the 
extent of the mischief, and church 
and village are still safe. The un- 
covered land presented, for some 
months, only a olank surface of mud 
and sand, to which the crows resorted 
in great numbers to feed on the 
worms and shell-fish left dry in the 
mud by the receding waters. By the 
latter end of the year a scanty crop of 
potatoes was raised on part of it ; but 
some time must elapse before it can 
become valuable for agricultural pur- 
poses, or cease to be unsightly to the 
eye : indeed much of the lake-bed was 
bare rock. The aqueous deposits 
brought down into the lake by tribu- 
tary brooks, and laid bare by this 
drainage, will be remarked with in- 
terest by the geologist, as illustrating 
the progress or the formation of strata, 
and the variation of their dip. Much 
float-wood was found in the bed of the 
lake ; it had assumed the appearance 
of brown coal. 

The cost of this enterprise was 
51,826 f. (5000/.) and 19,000 days* 
labour performed by the peasants* 
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the last village in the valley, situated at 
the foot of the Briinig, and at the S. 
end of the lake, now removed by the 
drainage some distance from it. Here 
the char-road ceases, and the rest of 
the way must be travelled on foot, or 
on horses, which are kept here for hire. 
N.B. iook out for return horses frpm 
Brienz or Meyringen — and do not be- 
lieve the • Lungern landlord if he tells 
you there are none in his stables. — 
J. M. 1847, (§ 10.) As the ascent of 
the Briinig is not very long, and as, 
especially in wet weather, the large 
smooth stones in the steep path are 
very slippery, it is advisable for the 
pedestrian to dispense with horses 
here, which, especially in descent, de- 
lay rather than advance his progress. 

From Lungern to Meyringen is a 
walk of about' 3 hours ; to Brienz 
about -34 hours. The first part of the 
road is very steep, and over large 
blocks of stone like high steps. The 
road is so narrow in some parts that 
the guide can scarcely walk by the 
side of. the horse: a rail protects the 
ath. This part of the pass should 
e walked over both up and down. 
There is a short cut for pedestrians. 

From a little chapel near the fron- 
tier of Canton Berne, and the culmi- 
nating point of the pass of the Brii- 
nig, 3580 ft. above the sea-level, a 
charming and first-rate view is ob- 
tained along the entire valley of Nid- 
walden, backed by the Pilatus, with 
the Lungern See for a foreground, 
forming altogether “one of the most 
delicious scenes in Switzerland,” to 
use the words of Latrobe, though des- 
titute of the grandeur presented by 
snowy peaks. From the brow of the 
descent, the valley of Hasli, with the 
Aar winding through the midst, opens 
out to the view of the traveller, backed 
by the gigantic and snow-white crests 
of the Wetterhorn, Eiger, and others 
of the Bernese Alps, and in front of 
them the F&ulhorn. Here the road 
divides: the branch on the rt, leads 
to the lake of Brienz ; the other 
to Meyringen, seated in the midst of 
the rich fiat which forms the bottom 
of the valley* From the opposite pre- 
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cipices tjvo or three streaks ofwbite 
may be discerned: these - are the>lfr&| 
of the tteichen&tch, afltdvfet their 
alre dm Hotel and Batha.* ' 

l£ Mcyrinjtm. (Rie; 25, p.Tfh) 

• . ,r VW 

RQUTE *£-. 

LUCERNE *TO BERNE [OR TH0tfj K BY 
TUB ENTLEBdCH. 

18| leagues =? 54| Eng. miles. 

A diligence goes daily in summer. 

This is the best and shortest of the 
two cwrrwr/tf- roads to Berne. 

Wolhusen. 

[The road over the Bramegg (pass- 
ing the baths of Fambiihl, a solitary 
inn), though .shorter, has been nearly 
abandoned by travellers, and, conse- 
quently, allowed to fall out of repair, 
being superseded by the more level, 
though circuitous route, passing the 
convent of Werthenstein, which avoids 
the steep ascent of the Bramegg alto- 
gether.] 

It takes about 4 hours from Lucerne 
to reach the village of 

Entlebuch, at the W. foot of the 
Bramegg ( Inn : Drei Konige— tolera- 
ble), prettily situated on a slope, with 
the torrents Entle and Emme roaring 
beneath it. t 

The vale of Entlebuch is about 30 
m. long, and is flanked by mountains 
covered with woods and pastures. 
The men of the vaUey are celebrated 
as the best wrestlers in Switzerland/' 
They hold a great wrestling-match, 
called Zwing Fest, on the first Sunday 
in September, when they try their 
skill against the athletes of the neigh- 
bouring valleys. The Bernese high- 
landers are formidable rivals. 

4$ Escholzmafct (Inns: Krone; — 
Lowe— good) is a scattered village, in 
a very high situation. A little way 
beyond it the read quits the Entle- 
buch, and descends, by the side of th$ 
Ilfis torrent, into the canton of Berne. 

3f Langnau (Inns : Cerf, quiet and 
good ; II. zum Einmonthals, new 183d) 
is the principal place in the Emmenthal 
— an extensive, fertile, and industrious 
valley, famed for its cheeses (made on 
the high pastures near the tops of the 
hills, and exported all over Germany^,. 
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and for its manufactures of linen. Its 
meadows are of the brightest ver- 
dure; the cottages neat and substan- 
tial, with pretty gardens before them. 
The Emme, whifcn traverses it, and its 
tributaries, at times commit serious de- 
notations, by inundating their banks 
and overspreading them with gravel 
and debris. % Such an occurrence in 
August, 1837, occasioned by a thunder- 
storm, created serious injury, destroy- 
ing many houses and almost all the 
bndges: several lives were lost. 

It is not necessary to pass through 
Langnau, and more than a mile is 
saved by leaving it on the rt. The 
Hfis is crossed, and afterwards the 
Emme, before reaching Sign au — {Inn: 
Ours, tolerable) — a pretty village, 
with a ruined castle above it. 

About 2 m. farther, the road to 
Thun (44 leagues from Ilochstetten) 
turns off on the 1., and shortly falls 
into the high road from Berne to 
Thun (Rte. 25), by the Chateau of 
Niessen, 4 leagues from Berne. 

The road to Berne proceeds by 

2| Gross Ilochstetten, and Worb, 
an industrious village, with a Gothic 
castle above it. 

3| Berne (in Rte. 24). 

ROUTE 23. 

LUCERNE TO BERNE, BY SUMMISWALD. 

19J leagues = 57§ Eng. miles. 

A diligence goes daily in 12 hours. 

This road is less frequented since 
that by Entlebuch was macadamised. 
The first part of this route, as far as 

4JWolhusen, is the same as the 
preceding. Thence it runs by Menz- 
nau, Willisau, and Zell to 

• 5 Huttwyl — {Inns: Krone; Stadt- 
haus): a small walled town in canton 
Berne. 

* 3J Summiswald — {Inn: Bar); a 
flourishing village. The poor-house, 
on a rock above, was the first esta- 
blishment of the kind in Switzerland. 
The building it occupies was the 
toastie of the landvoght, or bailiff. On 
the Ami Alp, about 10 m. to the E., 
much cheese is made. 

The road now passes across 44 the 
V green EmmenthaL, one of the richest 
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and most fertile of the Swiss valleys; 
a country that would make a grazier’s 
heart sing with foy — such a prodi- 
gality of horned cattle.” 

34 Valchringen. 

Near Engestein are mineral baths, 
supplied by a chalybeate spring. 

At Worb this route falls iqfo the 
preceding. 

34 Berne (in Rte. 24). 

ROUTE 24. 

SOLEURE TO BERNE. 

7^ leagues = 224 Eng. m. 

A diligence runs daily in 4 Hours. 

The road crosses the Aar on quit- 
ting Soleure, passing near Zuehwyl, 
the retreat of the Protestants driven 
out of Soleure by their fanatic fellow- 
citizens in 1533.' In a grave in the 
churchyard are interred “ Viscera 
Thaddei Kosciusko.” (See p. 11.) 

We enter canton Berne before 
reaching 

2^ Batterkinden, a large Village on 
the Emme, here crossed by a bridge. 

Fraubrunnen. Zum Brunnen is a 
clean village Inn , and reasonable. 
Not far from this the Bernese de- 
feated the English mercenary Ingel- 
ram de Coney, in 1375. A stone by 
the roadside commemorates the event. 
(See p. 14.) 

Jegistorf. At Urtinen, 2 m. from 
this, a cross-road turns off on the rt. 
to Hofwyl, the agricultural and educa- 
tional institution of the late M. Fel- 
lenberg. It consists of 

1. A seminary for young gentlemen, 
about 80 in number, from all parts of 
Europe: there are many English. 
They receive here an education on 
very moderate terms. Every summer, 
during the yacation, they make a 
pedestrian tour through Switzerland, 
under the guidance of their tutors. 
There is a separate school of instruc- 
tion for schoolmasters. 

2. A school for the poor , who are 
taught according to the system of M. 
Fellenberg, on an extensive scale. It 
has^ the double object of instructing 
farmers and introducing agricultural 
improvements. 

3. An agricultural establishment, 
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consisting of an academy for practical precipitous sides (stalden.) The incon- 
husbandry ; a model farm; an experi- venient ascent and descent by which 
mental farm; an extensive collection the town could alone be reached from 
of agricultural implements, and a ma- the E. formerly, has been remedied 
nufactory for making them. by a lofty Bridge , partly of granite. 

The surrounding district was little derived from erratic blocks lying on 
better than a bog when M. Fellenberg the Kirchet hill, thrown over this 
settled here in 1799: he has since gully. It is 900 ft. long, and the cen- 
gradually brought it into cultivation, tral arch over the Aar 150 ft. wide 
There is a direct road from Berne to and 93 ft. high. The distant aspect 
Hofwyl, by the Enghe, Keichenbach, of the town, planted on this elevated 
and Buchsee, about 6 pi* A lofty platform, 1700 ft. above the sea, is im- 
bridge of 3 arches, a noble structure, posing; and there is some thing striking 
has been thrown over the river. Nearly in its interior, from the houses/ all 
opposite the N. extremity of the lofty being built of massive stone. It haa 
and picturesque promontory, nearly this peculiarity, that almost all the 
surrounded by Aar, called Enghe, lies houses rest upon arcades' (Lauben), 
the old Castle of Reichenback , which be- which furnish covered walks on each 
longed to Rudolph of Erlach, the hero side of the streets, and are lined with 
of the battle of Laupen, who was mur- shops and stalls, like “ the Rows ” in 
dered here, in his old age, by his son- the city of Chester.. The lowness of 
in-law, Jost vonfRudenz, with the very the arches, however, and the solidity 
sword which he had wielded at that of the buttresses supporting them, 
glorious victory. The assassin was render these colonnades gloomy and 
pursued, as he fled from the scene of close. Along the brow of the preci* 
liis crime, by the two bloodhounds of pice, overhanging the Aar, and ra- 
the aged warrior, who broke loose at moved from the main streets, are the 
their master’s cries. They tracked more aristocratic residences of the ex- 
the murderer’s footsteps of their own elusive patricians, 
accord, and after some hours returned Rills of water are carried through 
with gore-stained lips, and nothing the streets to purify them, and they 
more was heard or known of Jost von are abundantly furnished with Foim - 
Rudenz. tains, each surmounted by some quaint 

4 J Berne. — Inns: Falke (Faucon). effigy. One of these, the Kinderfres - 
Charges— breakfast, fr. ; tea, do. ; ser-Brunnen (Ogre’s-fotmtain), on the 

beds, 2-J fr. Couronne — dean and Corn-house-square, receives its name 
comfortable, obliging landlord; a new from a figure (probably Saturn) de- 
house 1952, facing the river. These vowing a. child, with others stuck in 
are both first-rate inns, and equally his girdles and pockets ready for con- 
good — tables-d’hote at 1, 3 fr. ; at sumption. Some bear the figures of 
4, 4 fr. The Abbayes, or houses of the armed warriors, such as* David: an- 
guilds, such as the Distelzwang, or other is surmounted by a female 
Abbaye aux GentHshommes( the best), figure; but the favourite device is the 
and the Abbaye du Singe, afford com- Bear , the armorial bearings of the 
fortable, quiet, and moderate accom- canton, which is what the French 
modation to travellers. heralds call an “ armoirie parlante;” 

Berne, capital of the largest of the the word “ Bern” signifying a bear," 
Swiss cantons, and, since 1849, per- in old German, or rather in the Sua- 
manent seat of the Swiss Government bian* dialect. Indeed, the animal Is 
and Diet, and residence of most of thfe as great a favourite here as in the 
foreign ministers, contains 27,475 In- house of Bradwardine. Thus, tjho 
hab. It is built on a lofty sandstone upper fountain in the principal street . 
promontory, formed by the winding is surmounted by a bear in armour, 
course of the Aar, which nearly sur- with breast-plate, thigh-pieees, and 
rounds it, flowing at the bottom of a helmet, a sword at his side, and a 
deep gully, with steep and in places banner in bis paw* The Schtitxen 
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Brmnen is the figure of a Swiss cross- 
bowman of former days, attended by 
a young bear as squire; and two stone 
bears, larger than life, stand as senti- 
nels on either side of the Morat gate. 

*'■ Along the line of the principal 
Street, which extends from the Bridge 
to- the gate of Morat, are three antique 
Witch -towers. The Clock-t<»rer (Zeit- 
glOchepthurm) stands nearly in the 
£ centre of the town, though, when ori- 
'Mnally built, in 1191, by Berehtold 
^Y., of Zahringen, it guarded the outer 
wall. Its droll clockwork puppets are 
objects of wonder to an admiring 
drbwd. of gaping idlers. A minute 
' before the hour strikes, first a wooden 
COek appears, crows twice, and flaps 
his wings; and while a puppet strikes 
the hour on a bell, a procession of 
bears issues out, and passes in front 
bf a figure on a throne, who marks 
the hour by gaping and by lowering 
his sceptre. Further on in the street 
Stands the Kaficht Thurm (cage tower), 
now used as a prison; and beyond it 
Ghrhtophers ton er, also called Goliath’ 
..from thO figure of a giant upon it. 

*The great charm of Berne is the , 
iriew of the Bernese Alps, which the j 
town and every eminence in its neigh- 
bourhood command in clear w eather. 
From the Platform, a lofty terrace, 
planted with shady rows of trees, j 
overlooking the Aar, behind the Min- 
ster, six snowy peaks of the great 
chain are visible, and from the Engtie 
terrace, outside of the town, at least a 
dozen -rise into view; they appear in 
the following order, beginning from 
the E.;— 1. Wetterhorn; 2. Schreck- 
horo; & Finster-Aarhorn ; 4. Eigher ; 
5. Jlonch ; 6. Jungfrau; 8. Gletscher- 
hbm; 9, Jlittaghom; 10. Blumlis Alp; 
(ip. In the middle distance, Niessen; 

Btoekhorn. (See Cut.) 
iVThmre cannot be . a more sublime j 
bright than this view at sunset; espc- 
ftlally-at times when, from a peculiar 
state of the atmosphere, the slanting 
foft ya are reflected from the Alpine 
:V$$*WB in hues of glowing pink. It is 
possible to gaze on these Alps 
glaciers without desiring to explore 
w^esses, which enclose some of 
magnificent scenery in Swit- 


zerland. The Platform itself, supported 
by a massive wall of masonry, rises 
108 ft. above the # Aar; yet an inscrip- 
tion on the parapet records that a 
oung student, mounted on a spirited 
orse, which had been frightened by 
some children, and leaped the preci- 
pice, reached the bottom with no other 
hurt than a few broken ribs. The 
horse was killed on the spot. The 
rider became minister of Kerzerz, and 
lived to a g\,od old age! 

Tne Minsttn a very beautiful Gothic 
building, was begun in 1421, and 
fin bed 1457, possibly from the de- 
signs of Erwin of Steinbach, who built 
Stras-burg Minster, or one of h : « 
family; and many of the ornaments 
such as the open parapet rurMi.g 
round the roof, and varying in pattern 
between each buttress, are not inferior 
in design or execution to those of 
Strasburg. The chief ornament is the 
great W. portal, bearing sculptured 
reliefs of the Last Judgment, flanked 
by figures of the wise and foolish Vir- 
gins, &c. (date, 1475-85). The inte- 
rior is not remarkable. In the win- 
dows, and on the roof, are the coats 
of arms of the aristocratic* burghers of 
Berne, in all the pomp of heraldry. 
There are 4 tali windows of painted 
glass in the choir which deserve notice; 
in some of them are curious carica- 
tures of the Romish priesthood (date, 
end of 15th century), c. <j. the Pope 
grinding the 4 Evangelists in a mill, 
whence issue a number of wafers 
which a bishop collects in a chalice. 
The stalls in the choir are w ell carved 
with figures of the Apostles on one 
side, and prophets on the other. Along 
the walls are tablets, bearing the names 
of 18 officers and 685 soldiers, citizens 
of lleme, w ho fell fighting against the 
French, 1798. There is also a monu- 
ment erected by the town, in 1600, to 
Berehtold of Zahringen, founder of 
Berne. In the vestry are rich tapestry 
and vestments, part of the spoil taken 
from Charles the Bold at Morat. 

On the Munster Platz, opposite the 
W. door of the cathedral, has been 
Greeted a bronze Monumental Statue of 
Rudolph v. Erlach, the conqueror at 
Laupen, with 4 bears a$ the comers. 
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J The Museum contains one of the 
st collections of the natural pro- 
ictions of Switzerland to be found 
in the country. It is open to the 
{public 3 times a week : strangers may 
^obtain admittance at all times by a 
iemall fee. 

In the zoological department , there 
are stuffed specimens of the bear at 
all ages. Two young cubs, about the 
size of kittens, respectively 8 and 21 
days old — hideous and uncouth mon- 
sters- enable one easily to discover 
the origin of the vulgar error that the 
bear was licked into shapo by its 
mother. The lynx of the Alps, and 
the st v. inbock, both from the Bernese 
chain, arc interesting from their rarity ; 
these animals have nearly disappeared 
from Europe. Here is deservedly pre- 
served the skin of Barry , one of the 
dogs of St. Bernard, who is recorded 
to have saved the lives of 15 human 
beings by his sagacity. A chamois 
with three horns, one growing out of 
the nose ; a specimen of a cross breed 
between the steinbock and domestic ! 
goat, which lived 7 years; a wild boar, 
of gigantic size and bristling mien, are 
also worth notice. 

In the Ornithological department are 
the lammergeyer (vulture of lambs), 
the feathered monarch of the Alps, 
and inferior in size to the condor alone 
among birds. It breeds only on the 
highest mountains. 

In addition to the native birds of 
Switzerland, there are specimens of 
several foreign and tropical birds which 
have found their way into Switzerland 
by accident ; viz., a flamiugo, killed 
near the lake of Morat, and k pelican 
from Constance. Possibly the fla- 
mingo came from the waters of the 
district around Nismes and Arles, 
where these birds are not uncommon. 

. The departments of geology and 
mineralogy are very rich. The geo- 
logy of Switzerland may be well stu-. 
died in the very complete series of 
fossils collected by M. Btuder and 
others. There are a number of 
beautiful specimens of all the rarest 
and finest minerals from St. Grothard, 
The illustration of Swiss Botany is 
equally complete. 
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Several plans in relief of various 
parts of Switzerland will prove equally 
instructive to the student of geography 
and geology. 

In a small collection of Antiquities 
the following objects seem to deserve 
mentioning; — some Roman antiquities 
dug up in Switzerland ; the Prie Dieu 
of Charles the Bold, and part of his 
tent hangings, captured by the Ber- 
nese at Grandson ; the pointed shoes 
worn by the Bernese nobles in the 
16th century; some dresses, 
from the South Sea Islands, brougi: i 
over by Weber, the artist, who ac- 
companied the expedition, who was 
of Swiss origin. . b 

The Town Library is a good collec- 
tion of 40,000 volumes, and is w.oRi 
Stored with Swiss history. Haller, 
who was born at Berne, was librarian. 
The butter-market is held beneath 
this building. 

The Arsenal has scarcely any curi- 
osities to show since it was robbed by 
the French in 1708 ; the arms for 
contingent of the canton ar<> kept in it. 

, A new Ktiinde-HauSy or Bahae;. Pa- 
last, is building, to include all the 
various departments of the Swiss Le- 
gislature, the Diet, and the various 
Public Oflices, 1851. v 

Berne is celebrated for the number 
and excellence of its Charitable Insti- 
tutions: they are, perhaps, more care- 
fully attended to than any iu Europe. 
There is a public granary in case of 
scarcity, two orphan -houses, an Infir- 
mary, and an extensive Hospital * bear- 
ing the inscription “ Christo iu pau- 
per ibus.” It was foy a long time the 
finest, indeed the only grand building, 
in the town, a just subject of pride ; 
but it has of late been eclipsed by the 
colossal dimensions of the new Prison 
and Penitentiary, a circumstance cha- 
racteristic of the present period per- 
haps in other countries beside* tbe> 
canton Berne. English Church serpiw* 
is performed twice a day oh Sunday, 
in the ohapel of the Burger Sr J *~ T ' 

Sine^ 1834 an University OF h|gk . 
school has been established at^Beru^.; 

THe prevailing regard for' tM Lpto## 
at Berne does not confine itselr;ih-$& y 
multiplying of his effigy on 
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t signpost Bi fountains, sad public build- 
ings of the cantos. For several hun- 
dred years, living specimens of the 
Jfatou rite have been maintained at the 
Public expense ; and the ditch outside 
of the Aarburg Gate, called the Pd- 
tengrabm, has been allotted to them 
for a habitation. At present the bears 
ate reduced to one solitary individual, 
and the line is likely to become ex- 
jfcincfc No traveller will quit Berne 
without paying him a visit, unless 
he wishes to have the omission of so 
important a sight thrown in his teeth 
every time the name Berne is men- 
tioned ; and indeed a vacant half- 
■ hour may be worse employed than in 
watching the gambols of Bruin, and 
supplying him with cakes and apples. 
The connexion between the town and 
the animal is accounted for by the an- 
eient tradition, that on the day on 
which Berehtold laid the foundations 
of Berne, an enormous bear was slain 
by him upon its destined site. 

When the French revolutionary 
army took possession of Berne, 1798, 
the bears were led away captives, and 
» deposited in the Jardin des Plantes, 
where one of them, the celebrated 
Martin, soon became the favourite 
of the French metropolis. When, 
after a series of years, the ancient 
order of things was restored at Berne, 
one of the first cares of the citizens 
was to replace and provide for their 
ancient pensioners. The cost of keep- 
: jiug them amounted to between 600 
and 700 francs per $nnum ; and well- 
grounded fears are" entertained that 
modern legislators, forgetful of the 
Service rendered by Bruin for so many 
centuries, in figuring upon the shield 
of the cftnton, may soon strike him otf 
the pension list. 

The fortifications of the town, no 
longer of use as defences, are con- 
verted into Promenades, and make very 
agreeable, walks. The banks of the 
AdSr» which they overlook, are most 
picturesque ; and the Alps; when 
visible, form a background of .the ut- 
most sublimity. 

They, however, as well as the city 
Of Berne itself, are best seen from a 
terrace walk called the Enghe, a little 
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more than a mile outside the Aarburg 
Gate, the favourite resort of the citi* 
zens. - N.B. Good coffee and krimpel 
kuchen. On the way to it, immediately 
beyond the gate, the bears’ ditch and 
den are passed on the 1., and the Shoot - 
iny- house, where rifle-matches take 
place, on the rt. hand. 

Two other more distant and ele- 
vated points, which are most advan- 
tageous for commanding the pano- 
rama of the Alps, are the hill of Alten- 
berg , ^ hr.’s walk on the N. of the 
town, reached by a footbridge across 
the Aar ; and the Gurten , a height an 
hour’s walk to the S. of the town. 

The Cassino , a handsome building in 
the Ober-Graben, contains a reading- 
room, supplied with newspapers, a 
ball-room, &c. There is also a Theatre 
in the town. 

Ilalp, Fisher, Huber, & Co. are the 
principal booksellers, and keep a good 
supply of maps, views, and costumes, 
& c., of Switzerland. Jacob Konig, 
near the Clock-tower, is an excellent 
watchmaker. * 

Passports . — Travellers going from 
Switzerland into Austria, Sardinia, 
Italy, France, or Bavaria, must bear 
in mind that it is necessary to have 
their passports countersigned by the 
ministers of those powers. The Fo- 
reign ministers to the Swiss Confede- 
ration reside at Berne (except the 
Fapal Nuncio, who lives at Lucerne). 
Travellers going to Chamouny or over 
the Simplon should send their pass- 
port to the Sardinian minister to be 
signed here, or it may be signed by 
the consul at Geneva. 

The English and Austrian ministers 
sign passports only early in the morn- 
ing, trom 10 to 11 or 12. The tra- 
veller pressed for time, and wishing to 
avoid delay,- may leave his passport 
with the master of the inn, to be for- 
warded to him by post. The Austrian 
signature, indispensable for the travel- 
ler who would enter Italy, if not ob- 
tained here, can only be got at Turin 
or Stuttgart, the nearest capitals where 
Austrian ministers reside. The English 
minister’s visa is absolutely necessary 
before it can be obtained. 

. Hindelbank, which is sometimes 
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visited from Berne, on account of the 
tomb of Madame L&ngh&ns, is de- 
scribed in Rte. 13 ; ana Hofwyl, Mr. 
Fellenberg’s establishment, in Rte. 24, 

pk 62 . 

The excursion hence, through the 
Bernese Oberland , Rte. 25, may be 
made in 3 days, though it deserves 
longer time to be devoted to it. 

Diligences go from Berne to Basle, 
by the Miinsterthal, twice a day, in 
15 hrs.— by Soleure, in 12 hrs. ; to 
Geneva, by Freiburg and Lausanne, 
m 17 hrs. ; or by Neuchatel and 
Y verdun, in lfrj hrs. ; to Thun, twice 
a day, in 3 hrs. ; to Ztirich, in 14 hrs., 
twice a day. 


ROUTE 25. 

The Bernese Oberland. 

BERNE TO THUN, — TNT ERLACH EN, — 
LAUTEJFUmUNNEN ; OVER TI1E WEN- 
GERN ALP TO GRIN DEL WALD, — 
ASCENT OF THE FAULHORN ; OVER 
THE SCH El DECK TO MEYRINGEN } — 
AND.BY BRTKNZ BACK TO THUN. 

This agreeable excursion may be 
made in 3 days, 1st to Grindelwald, 
2nd to Meyringen. and returning to 
Berne on the evening of the 3rd day. 
Most persons, however, will feel dis- 
posed to devote longer time to it. 
But it is by no means necessary to 
return to Berne: the passes of the 
Gemmi (Rte. 38), of the Briinig (Rte. 
19), and of the Grimsel (Rte. 28), 
connect the Oberland with the general 
tour of Switzerland. 

It was in this magnificent highland 
district that Byron “ repeopled his 
mind from nature/’ and gathered 
many of the ideas and images which 
he has so exquisitely interwoven in 

his tragedy of Manfred, the scene of 
which lies among the Bernese Alps. 
He preferred many of the scenes 
among these mountains and lakes to 
Uframouni, and calls them “ somo of 
the noblest views in the world.” 


Berne to Thun. 

ifSJ leagues s=t 164 Eng. m. 
drive.) 


(A 


Diligence 2 or 3 times a day. A 
riturier charges 18 fr. and arink- 


money (no back fare) ; a return voi- 
turier 10 or 12 fr. 

The road is excellent, and in fine 
weather the snowy Alps are in sight 
nearly the whole way. The scenery 
of the valley of the Aar is very 
pleasing; laid out in pasture lands, 
with abundance of villages, and sub- 
stantial farm-houses, with broad roofs, 
surrounded by neat gardens. The 
river itself runs at some distance on 
the rt., and is rarely visible. The 
principal village passed on the way is 

2§ Miinsingen, memorable in recent 
Swiss annals as the spot where the 
great public meetings of the men of 
the canton were held in 1831 and 1849^ 
which adopted a new constitution, and 
overthrew the rule of the oligarchy* 

The Stockhorn, with its conical 
peak, and the Niesen, two limestone 
mountains, forming, as it were, the 
advanced guard of the high Alps, 
posted on the opposite side of the 
lake, become conspicuous objects be- 
fore reaching 

2} Thun — fans: H. de Bellevue, 
outside the town, and beyond it — 
best, a first-rate hotel, well situated in 
a garden commanding a view of the 
Aar — the Bateau-a-Vapeur, a few 
yards further, arid a third inn, all 
belong to MM. Kneehtenhofer, who 
are also proprietors of the steam-boat 
plying on the lake : — H6tel and Pen- 
sion Baumgarten ; cheerful and plea- 
sant, in a nice garden, civil landlord, 
living good. Charges 5 fr. a-day for* 
each master, and ^ for a servant, 
everything included : — F reyen hof, 
within the town, very good house: 
— Faucon. 

There is not a more picturesque 
town in Switzerland than Thun, situ- 
ated about a mile from the lake, upon 
the river Aar, which here rushes out 
of it as clear as crystal. Pre-eminent 
above the other buildings rise a vene- 
rable church and a picturesque feudal 
castle 700 years old. It contains 
5000 Inhab. ; but within its walls 
there is nothing worth notice. It Is,, 
however, from its position and its 
beautiful environs, one of the most 
agreeable places of residence in Swit- 
zerland, and, being the starting-place 
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fpr those who visit the Bernese' high- 
lands, it is thronged with a constant 
succession of travellers through the 
Ivhole summer. 

: The Castle of Schudau is a large and 
singular Gothic castle, built by M. 
Bougemont, of Paris, between the 
Aar and the lake. 

The view from the Churchyard ter- 
race “ along the lake, with its girdle 
of Alps (the Blumlis Alp being the 
most conspicuous), fine glaciers, and 
rocks wooded to the top,” is mentioned 
by Byron. A more extensive prospect, 
is gained from the little Pavilion of 
St. Jacques ; but better than either is 
the view from the grounds of a pretty 
country house, called the Chartreuse, 
about 4 mile below the Hotel Bellevue. 
The Jungfrau, Monch, and Eigher 
are visible from hence. 

M. Knechtenhofer has built a chapel 
for the English service in the grounds 
of the hotel. 

Vehicles of various kinds and guides 
maybe hired at Thun. “Travellers 
often send their carriages from Thun 
to Lucerne while they make a tour 
in the Oberland, beginning and ending 
with those places. The innkeeper 
will make the arrangement, and con- 
sign the carriage te the inn which the 
traveller may designate. Baggage 
may be safely left in it. The charge 
for a light carriage is 72 fr., every- 
thing included. Probably 1 fr. a-day 
will be charged for the standing of 
the carriage as long as it remains at 
the inn. v — C. D. 

The road up the Simmenthal, from 
the lake of Thun to Vevay, is de- 
scribed in Rte. 41. 

Lake of Thun — Thun to Interlachen. 

, Tvso steamboats vly on the Lake of 
Thun, between Thun (the Hotel du 
Bateau-a-Vapeur) and Neuhaus twice 
& day to ana fro. The voyage takes 
up 12^ hrs. The fare is 3 fr., with an 
abatement for a party if a number of 
places are taken. The hours of start- 
ing are liable to be altered from year 
% year ; travellers should inquire 
beforehand. 

i The steamer does not take car- 
riages ; but a good carriage- rpad has 


Sect I* 

been made to Interlachen, along the 
S. shore of the lake. The distance, 
about 15 Eng. m. 

The lake .is about 10 m. long. 

The banks of the lake near Thun 
are occupied with neat villas and 
cheerful gardens ; further on, its N. 
shore is precipitous, and not very 
interesting. Among its scanty vil- 
lages and hamlets, the most important 
is Oberhof, distinguished by the square 
tower of its castle. 

The S. shore is more striking. Here 
the two remarkable mountains, the 
Stockhorn, with a sharp peak pro- 
jecting like a horn, or thorn, and the 
pyramidal mass of the Niesen, with 
its conical top, stand sentinels at the 
entrance of the Kander and Sim- 
menthal. The river Kander, con- 
ducted into the lake by an artificial 
channel formed for it in 1714, has 
deposited around its mouth, within 
less than a century and a half, a delta 
or sand-bank of several hundred acre3. 
The progress and extent of this recent 
formation, so interesting to geologists, 
have been ably investigated by Sir 
C. LyelL 

S. At the foot of the Niesen, on a 
projecting tongue of land, stands the 
picturesque castle of Spietz , founded, 
according to tradition, by Attila (?), 
and belonging to the family of Erlach. 
At Spietzwyler there is a neat fun, 

N. When about two-thirds over the 
lake, a projecting promontory of pre- 
cipitous rock, called the Nose, is 
passed, and a fine view is obtained of 
the Eigher and Monch, which fill up 
the extremity of the lake with the 
white mass of their snow. To the 
rt. of them appear the J ungfrau and 
Finster Aarhorn. 

In front of the Nose the lake is 
720 ft. deep. N. “Behind the village 
Mertigen runs the Juster Thai : at a 
distance of between 2 and 2£ h. walk 
up it, in the ridge forming its W. 
boundary, is a cave called Schajloch , 
which in the height of summer always 
contains ice. Such ice caverns are not 
uncommon in the Jura, and in other 
arts of the world. This cave hfs 2 
ranches ; that in which the ice occurs 
runs straight from the entrance for 
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about 60 ft, when it suddenly narrows, 
and dips down 12 or 15 ft.” — J. I) . 

N. Farther on, in the faco of the 
mountain overhanging the lake, is the 
Cace of St. Beatus , above a small cas- 
cade, which may be seen leaping into 
the lake. St. Beatus, according to tra- 
dition a native of Britain, converted 
the inhabitants of this part of Helvetia 
to Christianity. Being minded to take 
up his residence on the shores of 
the lake, he fixed his eyes upon & 
grot well suited to a hermit’s abode, 
which happened at the time to be 
occupied by a dragon. The monster, 
however, was easily ejected without 
force, and simply by hearing a notice 
to quit addressed to him by St. Beatus. 
Among the miracles performed by the 
anchorite, in addition to the aDove, 
must be mentioned that of his crossing 
the lake on his cloak, which, when 
spread out on the water, served him 
instead of a boat. A rivulet issues 
otit of the cave, and is subject to 
sudden rises, which fill th‘ cavern to 
the roof, and are accompanied by a 
loud report, like that of a cannon. It 
may be reached in a quarter of an 
hour from the shore. 

At Neuhaus, a group of houses and 
cabarets at the end of the lake, about 
10 m. from Thun, and about 2 m. from 
Unterseen the passengers are landed. 
A long array of carriages, porters, 
guides, and horses, will be found 
awaiting their disembarkation ; also 
a diligence which runs to Interlachen; 
fare 1 fr. 

N.B. Travellers bound on the tout' 
of the Oberlancl generally engage an 
equipage here for the whole journey, 
and if they find a good stout pair of 
horses there is economy in doing so ; 
since, where the carriage-road ceases, 
the horses are* taken out and used 

>r riding. The owner will provide 
paddles and act as guide, putting up 
■us carriage uhtil his return. Thus, if 

he same horses are continued during 

le whole journey, and brought back 
to Unterseen, one, or even two. days 
of back fare are saved. 

44MJnterseen, a thoroughly Swiss 
village of 1000- Inhab., composed (ex- 
cept the Castle on the market-place, 


and Rathhaus ) of wooden houses, many 
of them brown from age, being two 
centuries old. It suffered from an 
inundation Aug. 1851, which swept 
away its bridge and some of its houses. 

It is situated about half way her 
tween the lakes of Thun and Brienz, 
whence its name, and that of Inter- 
lachen, both signifying “ between the 
lakes.” “ There are several pensions 
here, where the charge is 3 fr. a-day ; 
but they are not so good as those of 
Interlachen ; in fact, they are alto- 
gether inferior establishments, chiefly 
resorted to by Germans and Swiss, 
and the hours are more primitive, 
dinner being served at 1.” 

N.B. Those who wish to make the 
most of their time, and intend to re- 
turn to Thun, will turn off at once 
from Unterseen to Lauterbrunnen, 
leaving Interlachen (where there is 
nothing particular to be seen) until 
their return from Brienz. 

*** Travellers having made up 
their minds at which house they wifi 
put up, in Interlachen, should insist 
on being driven to it, and not be de- 
terred by being told that “it is full” 
— a common trick with persons inte- 
rested in other houses. 

f Interlachen . Inns : H. de Belvedere 
(Stehely’s), excellent. H. des Alpes 
(Madame Hoffstetters), both hotel and 
peh si on, the largest establishment here. 
Casino, H. d’Interlachen, (complaints 
of this house. G. C.) There are at least 
a dozen pensions or boarding-houses 
here, where travellers are received for 
one day, paying as an hotel, or for a 
stay of 5 or even 3 days en pension, at 
lower charges. The charges for board 
and lodging vary between 5 and 6 fr. 
a-day, exclusive of wine. The princi- 
pal pensions are Striibe’s, late Muller’s ; 
— the Casino affords as good accom- 
modation as any in the place. At 
most of these houses there is a daily 
table-d’hote, and during the season 
balls are now »and then given at one 
or other. H, de la Jungfrau (Seiler 
p£re j charge 5 fr. a-day, with wine), 
recommended. Those who desire to 
be quiet will find the Pension kept bV 
Ober very comfortable, with English 
cleanliness. 





InterlaoW bua few sights or lions 
for the tourist .or jessing traveller, 
Who need not stop here, unless he re- 
quire to rest ' himself. Its beautiful 
gition, however, on a little plain 
tween the lakes, in full view of the 
Jungfrau, whose snowy summit is 
seen through a gapin the minor chain 
of Alps, its vicinity to numerous in- 
teresting sites, and some- of the most 
pleasing excursions in Switzerland, 
together with its exceeding cheapness 
as a place of residence, have spread 
its reputation through Europe, and 
have literally converted it into an 
English colony, a sort of Swiss Harrow- 
gate, two-thirds of the summer visitors 
being, on a moderate computation, 
of our nation. Tbfe village itself, a 
collection of whitewashed lodging- 
houses, with trim green blinds, has 
nothing Swiss in its character. Still, 
however, though no longer, a place of 
retirement, Interlaehen must not be 
disparaged; its almost endless walks 
ana rides, its boating parties on the two 
lakes, its picnics and balls, would, in 
the society of friends, afford amuse- 
ment for a season. In front of the 
lodging-housevS runs a magnificent 
avenue of walnut-trees, most inviting 
from its cool shade. The wooded 
slopes of the Harder, a hill on the 
opposite bank of the Aar, rendered 
accessible by easy paths, commanding 
a delightful view, and the old castle 
of Unspunnen, are within the distance 
of a walk even for ladies ; while the 
Giesbach falls, Lauterbrunnen, with 
the Staubbach, and Grindelwald with 
its glaciers, are within a short morn- 
tag’s row or Tide. They are described 

the following tour oi the Oberland. 
There is a Subscription Reading-room 
and Library here, at which * The 
Times” and “Galignani” are taken in. 

The English Church Service is per- 
formed every Sunday in the Old 
church by an English clergyman, for 
whom a small stipend* is formed by 
voluntary contributions among his 
countrymen. 

Very good mountain^pmies may be 
hired at Interlaehen. As far as 
Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald there 
iga good char-road, and the saddle- 


horses may he used to draw the chars. 
The Guides are paid by tariff, at the 
rate of 6 fra. per diem, expecting a 
trifle more at the end of 2 or 8 days* 
service if they have given satisfaction. 
In the event of misconduct there is no 
remedy but to appeal to a magistrate, 
who is probably a relation of the 
culprit.— -W. B. 

From Unterseen, or Interlachen > to Lau- 
terbrunnen, is about 2^* hours’ walk =*7 
Eng. m. — a drive of l£ h. The road 
is practicable for the carriages of the 
country. After passing a tract of 
verdant meadow-land, on which great 
wrestling-matches (one of which has 
been described by Madame de Stael) 
are periodically held, the road passes 
on tne rt. the Castle of Unspunnen : it 
is in a very dilapidated state, but a 
square tower, with a flanking round 
turret, rise picturesquely above the 
brushwood surrounding them. It is 
the reputed residence of Manfred, and 
its position, in front of the high Alps 
renders it not unlikely that Byron 
may have had it in his eye. The real 
owners of the castle were the barons 
of Unspunnen, a noble and ancient 
race, who were lords of the whole 
Oberland, from the Grimsel to the 
Gemmi. Burkard, the last male de- 
scendant of this family, had a beau- 
tiful and only daughter, Ida, who was 
beloved by*a young knight attached 
to the Court of Berchtold of Zah- 
ringen, between whom and Burkard 
a deadly feud had long subsisted. 
Under such circumstances the youth- 
ful Rudolph of Wadenschwyl, despair- 
ing of obtaining the father’s consent 
to their union, scaled the castle-walls 
by night, carried Ida off, and made 
her his bride. Many years of Woody 
strife between the two parties followed 
this event. At length Rudolph, tak- 
ing his infant son by Ida along with 
him, presented himself, unarmed and 
without attendants, to Burkard, in the 
midst of his stronghold. Such an 
appeal to the old man’s affections and 
generosity was irresistible ; he melted 
into tears, forgot his wrongs, and, re- 
ceiving his children' into nis b#om, 
made Rudolph's son the heir of his 
vast , possessions. At the time of the 
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•econciliation, the old baron had said, 

« X<et this day be for ever celebrated 
imong us and rural games were in 
jonsequenee, for many years, held on 
■he spot. These were revived in 1805 
m& 1808, and consisted of gymnastic 
sxercises, wrestling, pitching the 
jtone, &c., in which the natives of 
;he different cantons contended with 
>ne another, while spectators from 
for and near collected on a natural 
amphitheatre. A huge fragment •# 
:ock, weighing 184 lbs., which was 
aurled 10 ft. by an athlete from Ap- 
penzell, may still be seen half buried 
in the ground 

Above Unspunnen ri$es the hill of 
Abendberg, upon which a small JIos- 
ital for the care of Cretins (§ 19) has 
een established by Dr. Guggenbiihl, 
the management being undertaken by 
Sisters of Charity from Soleure. 

Leaving behind the villages of 
Wylderschwyl and Muhlinen, whose 
inhabitants are sadly afflicted with 
goitre (§ 1.9), the road plunges into 
the narrow and savage gorge of the 
torrent Liitschine, and “we enter 
upon a range of scenes beyond all 
description or previous conception.” 
Not far up, the road passes a spot of 
levil repute as the scene of a fratri- 
cide — “just the place for such a deed.” 
p was marked by an inscription in 
she face of a projecting rock, called, 
From the murder, the Evil {Stone 
■ Bose Stein), or Brother's Stone, 
xhe recent encroachments of the 
river upon the road have rendered it 
necessary to blast a portion of the 
rock in order to widen the carriage- 
way, in doing which the inscription 
pias been displaced. The murderer, 
Recording to the story, was lord of 
\)\e Castle of Kothenflue, which stood 
Mi the opposite side of the valley. 
Stung with remorse, he fled away 
Prom the sight of man, wandered an 
outcast among the wilds like Cain, 
.nd perished miserably. 
t 1 At the hamlet of Zweiliitschinen,, 
about two miles from the entrance 
of the valley, it divides into two 
bragphes: that on the L, from which 
flows the Black Liitschine, is the val- 
ley of Grindelwa)4, terminated by the 


gigantic mass and everlastingonowsof * 
the Wetfcerhora. (seep. 78); that of the 
rt., traversed by the White Liitschine, 
is the valley of the Lauterbrunnen, and 
it ought to be visited first. 

The valley of Lauterbrunnen is 
remarkable for its depth, its con- 
tracted width, and for the precipices, 
of limestone, nearly vertical, which 
^enclose it like walls. Its name, lite- 
rally translated, means “nothing but 
fountains;” and is derived, no doubt, 
from the number of streamlets which 
cast themselves headlong from the 
brows of the cliffs into the valley 
below, looking at a distance like so 
many pendulous white threads. 

The road to Grindelwald crosses 
the Liitschine: that to Lauterbrunne 
passes under the base of a colossal pre- 
cipice, called Hunnenflue, whose face 
displays singular contortions in the 
limestone strata. If the clouds permit, 
the summit of the J ungfrau now 
bursts into sight; and soon after, sur- 
mounting a steep slope, we reach 

4 Lauterbrunnen. Inn: Capricorn 
(Stein bock), good; 20 horses are kept 
here. 

This village contains about 1350 
Inkab., dwelling in rustic houses, 
scattered widely apart, along both 
banks of the torrent. It lies 2450 ft. 
above the sea, so sunk between pre- 
cipices that, in summer, the sun dopa 
not appear till 7 o’clock, and in win- 
ter not before 12. Only the hardier 
species of grain grow here, and the 
climate is almost too rough for pears 
and apples. About 30 shoots of watei 
dangle from the edge of the rampart* 
which form the sides of the valley 
and, when their tops are enveloped it 
clouds, appear to Durst at once fron 
the fcky : many of them are dried uj 
in summer. These minor falls, how- 
ever, are all eclipsed by that of th< 
Staubbach, -distant about % a mile frolic 
the inn. > It is one of the loftiest fall* 
in Europe, measuring between 800 anc 
900 feet in height; and from this cause 
and from the comparatively small bodi 
of water forming it, it is shivered b] 
the wind into spray like dust loftj 
before it peaches the bottom (whexie 
its name—literally, Lust-stream). 
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, ; ^trlwigers, who expect in the Staub- 
V-cb the rushing ana roaring rapidity 
of <a cataract, will here be. disap- 
pointed; but, in the opinion of many, 

* this want is atoned for by other beau- 
ties peculiar to this fall. The friction 
of the rock, and the resistance of the 

■ air, retard the descent of the water, 
-giving it, when seen in front, the 
appearance of a beautiful lace veil 
■suspended from the precipice, and 
imitating, in its centre, the folds of 
the drapery. When very full, it 
shoots out from the rock, and is bent 
by the wind into flickering undula- 
tions. Byron has described it admi- 
rably, both in prose and verse 

“The torrent is in shape, curving 
over the rock, like the tail of a white 
horse streaming in the wind — such as 
it might be conceived would be that of 
the* ‘ pale horse ’ on which Death is 

* mounted in the Apocalypse. It is 
neither mist nor water, but a some- 
thing between both : its immense 
height gives it a wave or curve — a 
spreading here or condension there 
— wonderful and indescribable.** — 
Journal . 

4 ‘ It is not noon— the sunbow’g rays still srch 
The tortrentwith. ; the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column 
O'er the crags headlong perpendicular, 

. And fling its lines of roaming light along, 

And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail. 

The giant steed to be best! ode by Death, 

As told in the Apocalypse.” Manfred . 

The Staubbaeh is seen to perfection 
before noon, when the iris formed by 
the sun" falling- full upon it, “like a 
rainbow come down to pay a visit — 
moving as you moVe,” and the shadow 
of the water on the face of the rock, 
give an additional interest. At other 
times it is as well seen from the inn 
as from the nearest point which can be 
reached without becoming drenched 
with spray, Wordsworth has called 
it “a heavenbom waterfall and when 
the clouds are low and rest on thjp 
sides of tKo valley, it literally appears 
to leap from the sky. In winter, 
when the torrent is nearly arrested 
by the frost, a vast .pyramid oT ice 
is formed by the dripping of ihe water 
"from above, increasing, gradually 
upwards in the manner of a stalag- 


mite, until: the colossal icicle reaches 
nearly half way up the precipice. 
There is a smaller upper-fall above 
the one seen from Lauterbrunnen. 
A footpath leads up to it in £ of an 
hour, but few think it. worth the 
trouble of the ascent. 

The Staubbaeh has of late been in- 
fested by an impudent gang of beg- 
ging girls. Complaints have been 
made to the police of them. 

fjr 

Upper Valley of Lauterbrunn . 

“ Of the multitudes who visit Lau- 
terbrunn, a very small proportion 
trouble themselves to. explore the 
upper part of the valley. The fall of 
tne Schmadribaeh is quite a sufficient 
object for a day’s excursion; being, in 
truth, inferior to few in Switzerland. 
It is a large body of water, which, 
issuing from the glacier, throws itself 
immediately over a precipice of great 
height, ana again makes two more 
leaps, of inferior height, but great 
beauty, before reaching the bottom of 
the valley. Horses can go for about 
two hours from Lauterbrunn . to the 
hamlet of Trachsel Lauinen, opposite 
which will be seen the remains of an 
avalanche, called by the same name, 
which falls annually from the Jung- 
frau, and spreads its ruins over a 
surface of many hundred acres. An 
hour farther, in which there is a steep 
ascent to be surmounted, stands a 
single chalet, near the foot of the 
lower fall; from which there is £ an 
hour’s sharp ascent to the foot of the 
upper fall, deciduous trees cease 
below Trachsel Lauinen; thence tc 
the fall, the way lies generally through 
pine forests, and the pasturage k 
abundant to a much greater height. 
High above tower the summits of the 
chain, which, branching from . the 
Jungfrau, is continued in an unbroken 
line of ipe to the Gemmi.” 

“ On returning, the curious, littk 
cascade of the Trummelbach, issuing 
from a deep ravine under the Jung 
frau, inay be visited. The W. ram 
part of the valley is fringed wit- 
cascades resembling the Staubfcacl 
of which the Miirrenbach is mo£ 
conspicuous.** 
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The pass of the Diindengrat is de- 
scribed in llte. 26. The pass of the 
Tschingel glacier in Itte. 27. Lau- 
fcerbrunnen is the starting point for 
both these interesting excursions. 

,J on ann Lauener, of Lauterbrunnen , 
is a very good guide. His brother 
Ulrich is also good. 

Lauterbrunnen to Grindelwald — a. By 
the char road. b. By the Wrnyern Alp. 

A horse for the excursion from 
In tori adieu is charged 18f. 

a. By the high-road the time occu- 
pied in going to Grindelwald is about 
2^ hrs. — the distance about 12 m. ; 
but this route should be taken only 
by those who can neither ride nor j 
walk, or who prefer the ease of a 
char-a-banc to avalanches, Alps, and 
fatigue — or in case of had or cloudy 
weather. Tt is necessary to return 
down the valley as far as the Zwei- 
Lutschinen, then, crossing the White, 
$0 ascend, by the side of the Black 
Lutschinc — a toilsome s eep, through 

gloomy valley, closed up by the 
precipices of the Wettcrhorn and the 
peaks of the Higher. Nearer to Grin-* 
pel w aid the two glaciers appear in 
fight (p. 70). 

[ The traveller in the Oberland is 
sadly subjected to the persecution of 
Beggars — some under the pretext of 
ifforing him strawberries, or ilowors, 
pr crystals, — others with no other 
Excuse but their poverty, not unfre- 
wuentlv united to goitre and cretinism, 
Its an additional recommendation to 
|he compassion of strangers. Hvcry 
lottage sends forth its ragged crowds 
jf dishevelled and unshod children; 
eliind every rock -is an ambuscade 
v native minstrels, who, drawn up 
i line, assail the passers-by with the 
f seordant strains of their shrill voices. 
jjThey beset the devious footway 
lading up the liill-side in a long scat- 
ited line, to a considerable height, 
tst like a train of gunpowder, which 
ily awaited my approach to ex- 
oae.” — Latrobe. 

b. In fine weather there is not a 
ore interesting or exciting journey 
h°ng the Alps than that over the 

Jenyern Alp , or Lesser Sckeideck . In 
[tfirite.] 


dependency of the view of the Jung- 
frau, and other giants of the Bernese 
chain (unrivalled, owing to its proxi- 
mity to these sublime objects), it is 
from the Wengern Alp that the ava- 
lanches are seen and heard in greatest 
perfection, and no one should abandon 
the expedition without an effort. The 
path is practicable for mules, and is 
about 14 m, long (4 lirs. good walk- 
ing) ; but on horseback, from its 
steepness, its great elevation, and the 
time spent in enjoying the view from 
the top, it occupies about 6 hrs., in- 
cluding a halt at the summit. It is con- 
stantly traversed by ladies on horse- 
back, or even in a .chaise a porteur 
(§ n). N.B. — The descent to Lauter- 
brunn from the Wengern is very ar- 
duous and steep. 

A bridle -path turns off at the chapel 
nearly opposite the Staubbach, and 
after crossing the river ascends steep 
zigzags, which lead out of the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen, in order to surmount 1 
the ridge separating it from that of 
Grindelwald. After nearly an hour of 
toilsome ascent, passing the houses of 
a scattered hamlet, it reaches a more 
gradual slope of meadow land. The 
valley of Lauterbrunn, beneath whose 
precipices the traveller bus previously 
crept with some little awe, presents 
from this height the aspect of a mere 
trench; the Staubbaeh is reduced to 
a. tli in thread, and its upper fall, and 
previous winding, before it makes its 
final leap, are exposed to view and 
looked down upon. 

The path winds ground the shoulder 
of the hill, and then crosses the mea- 
dows advancing towards the Jungfrau, 
which now rises in front of the spec- 
tator, with its vast expanse of snow 
and glacier, in all its magnificence. 
Not only its summit, but all the mass 
of the mountain above the level of the 
spectator, is white with perpetual 
■snow of virgin purity, which breaks 
off" abruptly at the edge of a black 
precipice, forming one side of a ravine 
separating the Jungfrau from the 
Wengern Alp. It appears to be within 
gun-shot of the spectator — so colossal 
are its proportions, that the effect of 
t distance is lost. 

E 
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. About half an hour’s walk below 
the summit, which is called Manlich, 
a rustic but very tolerable Inn, . II. de 
la Jungfrau, containing 14 beds to 
accommodate strangers^ who choose 
to await the sunrise at this elevation, 
has been built on the brow of the. 
ravine, 5350 ft. above the sea-level, 
directly facing the Jungfrau. From 
this point the mountain is best seen, 
as well as the avalanches descending 
from it. The precipice before alluded 
to, which forms the base of the moun- 
tain, is channelled with furrows or 
grooves, down which the avalanches 
descend. They are most numerous 
a little after noon, when the sun and 
wind exercise the greatest influence 
on the glacier in loosening masses of 
it, and causing them to break off. 

The attention is first arrested by a 
distant roar, not unlike thunder, and 
in half a minute, a gush of white 
powder, resembling a small cataract, 
is perceived issuing out of one of the 
upper grooves or gullies; it then sinks 
into a low fissure, and is lost only 
to reappear at a lower stage some 
hundred feet below; soon after an- 
other roar, and a fresh gush from a 
lower gully, till the mass id’ ice, reach- 
ing the lowest step, is precipitated 
into the gulf below. By w atching at- 
tentively the sloping white side of the 
Jungfrau, the separation of the frag- 
ment of ice from the mass of the 
glacier which produces this thunder, 
may be seen at the moment when dis- 
engaged and before the sound reaches 
the ear. Sometimes it merely slides 
down over th$ Mrface, at others it 
turns over in a cake; but in an instant 
after it disappears, is shattered to 
atoms, and, in passing through the 
different gullies, is ground to powder 
so fine, that, as , it issues from the 
lowest, it looks like a handful of meal ; 
and particles reduced by friction to 
the consistence of dust, rise in a cloud 
of vapour. Independent of the sound, 
which is an awful interruption of the 
silence usually prevailing on the high 
Alps, there is nothing grand or strik- 
ing in these falling masses : and, in- 
deed, it is difficult, at first, to believe 
that these echoing thunders arise 


from sos alight a cause in appearance. 
The spectator must bear in mind that 
at each discharge whole tons of ice are 
hurled down the mountain, and that 
the apparently insignificant white dust 
is inaae up of blocks capable.of sweep- 
ing away whole forests, did any occur 
in its course, and of overwhelming 
houses and villages. During the 
early part of the summer three or 
four such discharges may be seen in 
an hour; in cold weather they are less 
numerous ; in the autumn scarcely 
any occur. The avalanches finally 
descend into the valley of Triimele- 
1 ten, the deep and uninhabited ravine 
dividing the Jungfrau from the Wen- 
gern Alp; and, on melting, send forth 
a stream which falls into the Lut- 
schine, a little above Lauterbrunnen. 
A part of Ford Byron’s 4 Manfred 9 
was either written or mentally com- 
posed on the Wengern Alp, in full 
view of the Jungfrau, and (he says in 
his Journal) within hearing of its 
avalanches. 

“Ascended the Wengern mountain; 
left the horses, took off my coat, and 
went to the summit. On one side 
our view comprised the Jungfrau, 
with all her glaciers; then the Dent 
d’ Argent, shining like truth ; then the 
Little Giant, and the Great Giant; and 
last, not least, the Wetterhorn. The 
height of the Jungfrau is 11,000 feet 
above the valley. Heard the avalanches 
falling every five minutes nearly. 

“ The clouds rose from the opposite 
valley, curling up perpendicular pre- 
cipices, like the roam of the ocean of 
hell during a spring tide — it was 
white, and sulphury, and immeasur- 
ably deep in appearance. The side 
we ascended was not of so precipitous 
a nature; but, on arriving at the sum- 
mit, we looked down upon the other 
side upon a boiling sea of cloud, dash- 
ing against the crags on which we 
stood — these crags on one side quite 
perpendicular. In passing the masses 
of snow, I made a snowball, and pelted 
Ilobhouse with it .” — Swiss Journal. 

44 Ye toppling ciags of ice — 

Ye avalanche*, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous o’erwhelming, come and crush 
me ! 

I hear ye momently above , beneath, 
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Crash with a frequent conflict ; Ve paw, . 

Arid only 'toll on things that stlu^W’we 
, On the young flourishing forest, <it the hut 
•And hamlet of the harmless tillage!*. . . ' 

7'he mists boil up around the glaciers \‘ cloud* . 
Rise curling far beneath me, white and sul- 
phury, 

Like foam front the roused ocean ofdt'e^hellV^ 

About 2 miles beyond the inn the 
[summit of the pass is attained 6280 
ft. above the sea-level. Near it there 
is a chalet, built also to serve as an 
inn, but now closed (1851). The view 
from the top is very fine, including, 
besides the Jungfrau, the Monch, the 
two Eighers, and the Wetterborn. 
The Jungfrau, or Virgin, received its 
name either from the unsullied purity 
of the snow, or because (till lately) 
its crest had never been reached or 
trodden by human foot. She has now 
lost her claim to the titl#on the latter 
score, the highest peak having been 
attained in 1828, by 6 peasants, from 
Grindelwald; and, in August, 1841, by 
M. Agassiz, of Neuchatel, accompanied 
by Professor Forbes, of Edinburgh, 
and a Swiss and French gentleman. 
jThe course they pursued was by the 
jOber-Aar-Glacier to that of Viesch, 
jand then by following up the Aletsch 
glacier from the lake Moril. The 
^Jungfrau is the eighth in height of I 
ail European mountains, rising to an j 
jelevation of 18,718 ft. above the sea- 
level. The Silber-horiier are, pro- 
perly speaking, inferior peaks of the 
Jungfrau. .Farther on appear the 
Monch, or Klein Eigher, 13,498 ft., | 
and the Great Eigher (Giant), 13,070 j 
ft. On approaching Grindenwald, the j 
Sclireckhorn (Peak of Terror), 13,38(3 
ft., comes into sight. The sharp, 
needle-formed point of the Finster- 
Aarhom, the highest of the group, 
14,106 ft. above the sea-level, is only 
visible at intervals peering above his 
brethren. The glaciers, which cling 
around these peaks, and fill up the 
depressions between them, extend 
without interruption from the Jung- 
frau to the Grimsel, and from Grin- 
delwald in canton Berne, nearly to 
Bricg in the Vallais. The extent of 
this glacier has been calculated at 115 
square miles, or about one-sixth of all 
the glaciers among the Alps. 


The descent from the upper chalet 
to Grindelwald takes up about 3 hrs. 
The path is steep and difficult, strewn 
With fallen rocks, and for 20 min. lies 
over marshy ground. It passes within 
sight of a iovest * mown down by the 
fall of avalanches. The trunks, broken 
short off close to the ground, still 
stand like stubble left by the scythe. 
Byron describes “ whole woods of 
withered pines — all withered; trunks 
stripped and bark less; brunches life- 
less; done by a single winter— their 
appearance reminded me of me and 
my family.” From the chalets of 
Bustigeln, half way down, a visit may 
be made (with a guide in 2t| hrs., de- 
scending thence to Grindelwald in 1) 
to the cavern called Ndlenbalm , which 
commands the best view of the Lower 
Grindelwuld glacier and its surround- 
ing peaks. 

In descending into the valley, the 
Wetterborn is seen in front, and on 
the 1. the Fanlhorn, surmounted by 
an inn, like that on the Kighi, which 
| furnishes night-quarters to those who 
i aseend for the sake of the sunrise, and 
the celebrated panoramic view (p. 77). 
On the rt., low r down, appears the 
white upper glacier of Grindelwald, 
issuing out of a gorge, on a level with 
the habitations of the valley. Tra- 
vellers, instead of proceeding at once 
to Grindelwald, usually skirt along 
the base of the mountain, in order to 
visit this glacier on their way. 

G rindcluald . — Inns : Adler — Eagle, 
at the E. end; Bar — Bear, at the W. 
of the village; both good. They are 
more than a mil# olstftnt from the 
lower glacier: in summer they are 
often very full, so that it is advisable 
to send on beforehand to secure beds; 
room fr.; supper, table-d’hote at 
7, 3 frs. ; breakfast evith capital 
honey, 1^ fr. 

The village of Grindelwald, con- 
sisting of picturesque wooden cottages, 
widely scattered over the valley, stands 
at a height of 3250 ft. above the sea, 
from which cause, and from its vici- 
nity to the glaciers, the climate of the 
valley is cold, and unstable even .in 

* Of which Mr. Barnard has given an ad- 
mirable representation in his Swiss Views. 

E 2 
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summer. Its inhabitants are chiefly 
employed in rearing cattle, of which 
6000 head are fed on the neighbouring 
pastures. Some of the peasants act 
as guides. The Grindelwald guides, 
Christian Bleuver, Peter Baumann, 
Hildbrand Burgner, are highly recom- 
mended for difficult mountain excur- 
sions. The younger females pick up 
a few batz by singing Kanz de Vaches 
at the inns, and most of the children 
are beggars- occupations arising from 
the influx of strangers into the valley, 
which has exorcised an injurious in- 
fluence upon its morals and undent ! 
simplicity of manners. 

Grindelwald owes its celebrity, as a j 
place of resort for travellers, to the 
grandeur of the mountains which sur- 
round it, and to its two Glaciers (§ 17), 
which, as they descend into the very 
bottom of the valley below the level 
of the village, and almost within a 
stone’s-throw of human habitations, 1 
arc more easily accessible here than 
in other parts of Switzerland. Three 
gigantic mountains form the S. side 1 
of the valley — the Higher, or Giant; 
♦he Mettunborg (Middle Mountain), 
which is, in fact, the base or pedestal 
of the magnificent, peak called So h reck - 
horn; and the Wetterhorn (Peak of 
Tempests), at the upper end. Be- 
tween these three mountains the two 
glaciers of Grindelwald issue out. 
They are branches of that vast field 
or ocean of ice mentioned above as 
occupying the table-land and high 
valleys amidst the Bernese Alps, and 
being pushed downwards by the con- 
stantly-increasing Ihasses above, de- 
scend far below the line of perpetual 
snow (J 17). 

Their chief |»eauty arises from their 
"being bordered by forests of fir, which 
form, as it vfere, a graceful fringe to 
the white ice, while the green pas- 
tures, with which they are almost in 
contact near the base, contrast agree- 
ably with their frozen peaks. Though 
inferior in oxtent to those of Glia'* 
mourn, of the Aar and of Aletsch, j 
the traveller who has even seen them 1 
will do well to explore the Glaciers of 
Grindelwald. The Lover Glacier , also 
polled the smaller, although four times 


j as large as the upper one, forces its 
j way out between the Higher attd 
i Mefctenberg, and its solid icebergs de- 
scend to a point only 3200 feet above 
the level of the sea. A path ascends 
along its left margin, beneath the 

S ices of the Mettenberg, com- 
ng a most interesting view of 
i the bristling minarets of ice, rising 
in the most various and fantastic 
shapes. 

A visit to the Lower Glacier is 
one of the pleasantest excursions on 
the Alps; with a local guide occupy- 
ing 5 or (Thrs. in the whole, including 
1 or 2 on the ice, and not fatiguing. It 
is not good for timid persons, as the 
path skirts some formidable precipices; 
but it is taken by ladies, who inay ride 
on horseback for the first three quar- 
ters of an h#m\ and be conveyed the 
rest of the way in a chaise a porteur. It 
offers to those who cannot mount the 
heights one of the grandest and wildest 
glacier views imaginable, the cultivated 
valley being completely hidden, and 
nothing visible but the enormous peaks 
of the Higher, Schreckhorn, Viescher- 
hortier, &e., which form a superb am- 
phitheatre, finer, perhaps, than the 
view from the Montanvert.”— A. T. M. 

The glacier, which is narrow at the 
bottom, gradually widens, and spreads 
out into what is called the Sea of Ice 
(Kismeer), where its surface, though 
traversed by crevices, is less shattered 
than below. The best vic^w of it is 
from the grotto called Nellonbalm. 
Strangers should rot venture upon 
the ice without a guide. Jn 1821, 
M. Mouron, a clergyman of Vcvay, 
was lost in one of the crevices. Sus- 
picions were entertained that the 
guide who accompanied him had mur- 
dered him, and search was imme- 
diately commenced for the body. 
After 12 days of fruitless attempts, 
it was at length drawn out of an 
abyss in the ice, said to have been 
700 ft. deep (?), by a guide named 
Burguenen, who was let down from 
above at the peril of his life, by a 
rope with a lantern tied to his neck, 
lie was twice drawn up without 
having been able to find it, nearly 
exhausted for want of air; the third 
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time he returned with it in his arms. 
It was much bruised, and several limbs 
were broken, so as to lead to the 
belief that life, or at least sensation, 
had departed before he reached the 
bottom; but Ihe watch and the purse 
of the unfortunate man were found 
upon him, so that the suspicions re- 
garding the guide were proved to be j 
grouniuess. He was buried in the 
church of Grindelwald. 

On the way up to the Eisineer, a | 
singular depression in the rocks, 
called Martinadruch , is pointed out to 
the traveller, and opposite to it, in 
the crest of the Higher, a small hole, 
called Murtinfdoch , through which the 
sun’s rays shine twice a-vear. Once 
on a time, according to the tradition, 
the basin now occupied, by the Eis- 
meer was filled with a lake, but the 
space between the Mettenberg and 
the Higher being much narrower than 
at ] ire sent, the outlet from it was con- 
stantly blocked up, and inundations 
produced, which ruined the fields of 
the peasants in the valley below. At 
length St. Martin, a holy giant, came 
to their rescue; he seated himself on 
the Mettenberg, resting his stuff on 
the Higher, and then, w ith one lusty 
heave of his brawny back, not only 
burst open the present wide passage 
between the two mountains, out left 
|he marks of his seat on the one, and 
drove his walking-stick right through 
the other. ~ 

The / j>pcr Glacier may be visited | 
in going over the Sclieideck. Blocks j 
of c lcar ice cut from this glacier are '■ 
exported to Berne to serve the pur- j 
poses of W enham Lake ice. . | 

Ascent of the Fauihorn. | 


ers, 4 to each chair, at 6 fr. e*ach ; or if 
the party sleep on the Fauihorn, 0 fr. 
The inn on the summit, which is only 
I tenanted for 4 months of the year, and 
: is abandoned in October, affords tole- 
j ruble apartments and bed-rooms, in 
i all 24 beds, of course none of the 
softest; still the (hUmirvniem are hardly 
compensated to ladies by the uncertain 
beauty of the early view of the gla- 
ciers; for gentlemen the quarters are 
good enough. The ascent from Grin- 
delwald is totally free from danger, 
and not very difficult. It may be 
made in less than 5 hrs., and the de- 
scent in ;->4. 'fhe larder of mine 
host is pretty well furnished, but the 
charges are not high; Jo cents, for the 
stove in the principal room : those 
who require tea should take it .with 
them. The path leads over the Bacli 
Alp, by the side of a small lake, 1000 
ft. below the summit. The view of 
i the Bernese Alps from the top forms 
| the chief feature of the panorama, 
which in this respect, and from the 
proximity of the Fauihorn to those 
snowy giants, far surpasses the pros- 
pect from the Kighi. On the other 
land, though the lakes of Thun and 
j Brienz are both \isible, only a small 
! strip of each appears, which is but a 
1 poor equivalent for the wide expanse 
of blue water which bathes the foot 
of the Kighi. “ Our party was for- 
tunate enough to witness a storm on 
the Fauihorn ; the effect was mag- 
nificent; we were at intervals enve- 
loped in clouds, which hid everything 
from us; but Irons time to time the 
sky became clear, giving us the full 
view of the neighbouring Alps. To 
heighten the grandeur of the scene, 
wc had four times the' effect of the 


The Fauihorn is a mountain 8140 
ft. above the sea-level, situated be- 
tween the valley of Grindelwald and 
the lake of Brienz, and commanding, 
from its summit, an excellent near 
view over the neighbouring chain of 
Bernese Alps. On this account it is 
ascended in the summer time, like 
the Kighi, by travellers. 

“ It is accessible by horses. Ladies 
who do not ride may be carried in 
i chaises k porteurs,’ with capital bear- 


4 mirage,’ seeing distinctly the spectres 
of our whole party, 10 persons, in the 
clouds, once surrounded by a double 
circular rainbow.” 1841. — DoS. 

There is a footpath from the top of 
the Fauihorn, passing the waterfall of 
the Giesbaeh above the lake of Brienz: 
the distance is about 14 miles, but it 
is difficult and even dangerous, slightly 
marked, and not to be attempted 
without a guide.”— J. G. C. Travellers 
about to cross the Scheideck need 
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not return to Grindelwald, but, turn- 
ing to the 1. at the Bach Alp, may 
follow a path, in places indistinct and 
boggy, which will bring them down 

r n the summit of the Scheideck, 
e to the Tun , in 4 or f> hours’ walk, 
on the way to Rosenlaui. 

Grindelwald to Meyrirujen , by the 
Great 6’cheideck. 

7^ hrs. = about 20 Eng. m. On 
horseback, for ladies, it is a ride of at 
least 10 hours, including halts. 

Beyond Grindelwald the char road 
ceases, and those who cannot travel on 
horseback or on foot can reach Mey- 
ringen only by going up the lake of 
Brienz, returning first to Interlachen. 

An hour’s walk up the valley from 
Grindelwald, and a slight detour, to 
the rt. of the direct path to Meyrin- 
en, leads to the Upper Glacier. It 
oes not materially differ from the 
one below, nor is it finer; but it some- 
times has a larger vault of ice at its 
lower extremity. These two glaciers 
are the chief feeders of the Black 
Lutschine. 

It takes 8 hours to reach the sum- 
mit of the Scheideck from Grindel- 
wald. The ascent is easy, and during 
the whole of it the Wetter horn (Beak 
of Tempests) overhangs the path, an 
object of stupendous sublimity. It 
rises in one vast precipice of alpino 
limestone, apparently close above the 
traveller’s head, though its base is 
more than a mile off. Avalanches 
descend from it in the spring through 
four different channels ; some of them 
reach to the path, and patches of their 
snow often last through the summer. 
The Wetterhorn was ascended for the 
first time in 1845 by a young Scots- 
man named Speer. Upon the slope 
in front of the Wetterhorn is usu- 
ally stationed one who blows the 
alpine horn , a rude tube of wood, 6 
or 8 ft. long. The traveller should 
on no account omit to stop and listen. 
A few seconds after the horn has 
ceased, the few and simple notes of 
the instrument are caught up and 
repeated by the echoes of the vast 
cliff of the Wetterhorn, and return 
to the ear refined and softened, yet 


perfectly distinct, as it were an aerial 
concert warbling among the crags. 

Travellers from Meyringen may 
make the ascent of the Faulhorn from 
the summit of the Scheideck on the 
way to Grindelwald, in about hrs. 

The view down the valley of Grin*- 
delwald, from the top of the Schei- 
deck, is very striking : its green pas- 
tures contrast agreeably with the bare 
wall of the Wetterhorn. Beyond it, 
on the 1., rises the sharp crest of the 
Eigher, resembling the up-turned 
edge of a hatchet ; and the pointed 
cone of the Schreckhorn appears 
above the Mettenberg. On the top 
of the Scheideck (6711 ft. above the 
sea-level) stands a good Inn, with 
sleeping and other accommodation, 
rebuilt since a five, 1849. 

The prospect in the opposite direc- 
tion, into the vale of the lleichenbach 
or of Rosenlaui, is not remarkable. 
High up on the rt. appears the glacier 
of Schwarzwald, between the Wetter- 
horn and Wellhorn ; further on, be- 
tween Wellborn and Engel-hbrner 
(angels’ peaks), the Glacier of Rosenla,ui 
lies embedded. An hour and a half’s 
walking from the Steinbeck inn, partly 
through a wood of firs, brings the tra- 
veller abreast of this glacier, which 
lies about a mile to the rt. of the 
path in the midst of a forest of firs. 
It is smaller than those of Grindel- 
wald, but is celebrated above all 
others in Switzerland for the un- 
tarnished purity of its white surface, 
and the clear transparent azure of its 
icebergs. This peculiarity arises 
doubtless from the character of the 
rocks around it : these, in decom- 
posing, do not turn into black gravel 
or mu4, which stains and disfigures 
the Grindelwald glaciers. A steep 
path on the 1. of the glacier leads in 
about ^ an hour to the summit of a 
cliff which projects midway into the 
icy sea, and bends its course consider- 
ably. It forms a good point of view. 

The guides usually halt for an hour tc 
refresh themselves and their beasts at 

4 The Baths of Kosenlaui, a homely 
but clean Inn, the Steinbock, near 
a source of mineral water, resembling 
closely that of Harrogate, which sup= 
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plies 5 or 6 rude tubs of wood, serving 
as baths. The number of guests who 
pesort hither for the use of them is 
Every limi ted. Figures of chamois carved 
in wood are best executed here. This 
nouse is distant about 1^ m. from the 
glacier. A few yards behind it the 
Reichenbach torrent issues out of a 
cleft in the rock. 

The path to Meyringen runs by the 
side of this stream, first crossing a 
charming little green plain, carpeted 
with soft turf, like that of an English 
lawn, and dotted with chalets. The 
view up the valley from this point de- 
serves particular notice : it is a fa- 
vourite subject for the pencil of the 
artist. The Wetterhorn, the Well- 
horn, and the craggy peaks called En- 
gel-hbrner, form a mountain group 
unrivalled for pieturescpiencss. 

Below this the valley contracts; nu- 
merous waterfalls are seen dangling 
(from its sides ; one of them, from its 
height and tenuity, is called the Rope- 
fall (Seilbaoh) ; and now a bird’s-eye 
(view opens out into the vale of ITasli, 
jor Meyringen, which, in comparison 
With tlie narrow glens of Grimlelwald 
ftnd Lauterbrunnen, deserves the name 
of a plain, though bounded by moun- 
tains high ipid steep. 

The latter part of the descent lead- 
ng into it is both difficult and dan- 
gerous, unless the horses are very 
mre-footcd, owing to the steepness 
Ind ruggedness of the path, and its , 
icing paved with smooth and slippery 
blocks of stone. On this account 
iravellers are usually invited to dis- 
count, and descend on foot. The 
gstream of the Reichenbach performs 
Sthis descent of nearly 2000 ft. in a 
Succession of leaps, the longest of 
which are the celebrated Foils of the 
i Reichenbach . The upper fall is si- 
tuated at a short distance to the 1. 
>f the road near the village called 
Swirghi. A small fee is exacted for 
he liberty ^to cross the meadow be- 
ween it and the road, and a hut 
ailed Belvedere is built beside it. 
Jut it is best seen from a rocky head- 
ed shooting out in front of the bare 
imphitheatre of cliffs over which the 
cataract dashes, and just above the 


struggling torrent, hurrying down- 
wards after its fall. A little lower is 
another but inferior fall ; and by a 
third, still lower, the stream gains the 
level of the valley, and hastens to 
I join its waters to the Aar. The lowest 
fall is very near to the 

Baths of licichenhach , a comfortable 
Hotel, making up 40 beds, pictur- 
| esquely situated in private grounds. It 
is provided with hot and cold baths. 
Table -d’hote .'> frs., bed 2 frs., break- 
fast 2 frs. A new Inn,. 1851 : II. des 
Alpes. It is distant about m., by 
a footpath and ferry over the Aar, 
from the village of 

2J Meyringen. --- funs: Sauvage, 

I very good ; Couronne, comfortable, 
good horses ; Hotel de Reichenbach, 

! on the opposite side of the valley. 

| Meyringen, the chief place in the 
j valeofllasli, lies on the rt. bank of the 
Aar, and is a mere village of about 800 
Inhub. The picturesqueness of its si- 
tuation is much praised. Brockedon 
j says, “ The vale of Meyringen con- 
centrates as much of what is Alpine in 
its beauties as any valley in Switzer- 
land.” Its precipitous and wooded 
sides, streaked with white cascades 
almost without number, and here and 
there overtopped bv some snow-white 
peak, are indeed beautiful features ; 
yet the flat plain, 3 m. broad, half 
marsh and half dry gravel, from inun- 
dations of the river, is unpleasing 
from many points ; and as a dwciling- 
place it has serious drawbacks from 
the danger to which it is exposed of 
being swept away or inundated, if not 
buried, by the neighbouring torrents. 
It was to guard against such accidents 
that the stone dyke, 1000 ft. long and 
8 wide, was constructed ; but its pro- 
tection has not been altogether effec- 
tual. The chief cause and instrument 
of all the mischief is the Aipbach , a 
mountain torrent pouring down from 
the height behind the village, out of a 
narrow gorge. The district in which 
it rises, and through which it takes 
its course, is composed of the rock 
known to geologists as the lias marl. 
Being very soft, it is easily disin- 
tegrated and washed away, so that 
the torrent, when swollen by rain or 
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snow, collects, unci bears along with 
it heaps of black sand and rubbish, 
intermixed with uprooted fir-trees, 
and is converted almost into a stream 
of mud, on which masses of rock 
float like corks. A torrent of such 
consistence is easily interrupted in 
its course through the narrow cre- 
vices which it. seems to have sawn 
for itself by the force of its current : 
it then gathers into a lake behind 
the obstacles which impede it, until 
it is increased to such an extent as 
to bear everything before it, and to 
spread desolation over the v alloy 
through which its course lies. A 
catastrophe of. this sort, in 1702, 
buried a large part of the village of 
Meyringen, in one hour, 20 ft. deep 
in rubbish, from which it has hardly 
yet emerged. The church was filled 
with mud and gravel to the height 
of 18 ft., as is denoted by the black 
line painted along its walls, and by 
the debris which still covers many of 
the fields and gardens around. In 
1 7 • ivl an inundation of the same stream 
carried away many houses. 

Travellers should visit the Tall of 
the Alpbach about 9 in the morning, 
on account of the trij/lr bo>r 9 or iris, 
formed in its spray when the sun 
shines on it. The inner iris forms 
nearly a complete circle, and the outer 
ones are more or less circular as the 
water in the falls is abundant or not. 
The spot whence it is visible is within 
the spray from the cataract, so that 
those who would enjoy it must pre- 
pare for a wetting. 

On a rock above the village rise 
the ruins of the Castle of Rest! : it 
belonged to an ancient and noble 
family, to whom the praise is given of 
never tyrannizing over their humble 
dependents. The men of Hasli are 
celebrated for their athletic forms and 
strength. They hold Schwingfeste, 
or wrestling matches, every year, in 
July, August, and September, with 
their neighbours of Unterwalden and 
Grindelwald. The women, again, en- 
joy the reputation of being prettier, or 
rather less plain, than those of most 
other Swiss valleys. Their holiday 
costume is peculiar and not ungrace- 


j ful, consisting of a bodice of black 
velvet reaching up to the throat, 
starched sleeves, a yellow petticoat, 
and a round black hut, not unlike a 
soup-plate, and about the same size, 
stuck on one side of the head, and 
allowing the hair to fall in long 
tresses down the back. 

Six roads concentrate at Meyrin- 
gen: 1. to Brienz (a char road); 2. to 
Lucerne, by the Briinig (llte. 19) ; 
3. over theSustcn to Wasen on the St. 
Gothard road (12 hrs.) ; 4. to the 
Grimsel; 5. to Grindelwald, by the 
Scheideek ; 0. to Engelberg, by the 
Jocli Pass, Gadmenthal, and Gen- 
thil Thai. The magnificent Fall of 
the Aar at Handeck, on the way to 
the Grimsel (Kre. 28), is about 14 m. 
distant. Travellers, not intending to 
cross the whole pass, may make an 
interesting excursion thither from 
I Meyringen ; as they may also to the 
j summit of the Briiniy , about 6 m. dis- 
j tant, whence there is a beautiful view 
j of the vale of Hasli. (llte. 19.) 

Mcyrinyen to Tntcrlachen , by Jlrienz and 
the Giesshach Falls . — Roth/torn. 

3 hrs. or 9 Eng. m. to Brienz, and 
[ 3} thence to Interlachen by water, = 
j 19 Eng. m. m 

There is an excellent char road 
down the valley, passing numerous 
cascades leaping down the wall of 
rock. After proceeding for about 4 
in. along the 1. bank of the Aar, it 
crosses the river by a wooden bridge, 
just at the point where the branch 
of the Briinig road, leading to Brienz, 
descends into the valley. The Aar 
pursues its course through monotonous 
marsh and flat meadow land; but near 
its influx into the Lake of Brienz, the 
form of the mountains on its 1. bank, 
above which towers the Faulhorn, is 
grand. In skirting the margin of the 
lake, the road crosses vast heaps of 
debris, covering acres of land once 
fertile. A torrent of rau(J, in 1797, 
destroyed a considerable part of two 
villages near Kienholz ; and a land- 
slip from the Brienzergrat, the moun- 
tain immediately behind Brienz, over- 
whelmed, in November,! 824,40 acres of 
| land, and swept 6 persons into the lake. 
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. It is hour’s drive from Meyrin- 
2 jen to 

8^ Brienz-- Inns: at opposite ends 
)f the village, L’Ours, good; Weisses 
Krentz (Croix Blanche), clean ; II. 
Bellevue, about a mile from Brienz, 
it Kicnhnlz. Horses may be hired 
For 9 fr. to Lunge rn, 1 5 fr. to Lucerne; 
i carriage to the Reielienbaeh Fall 
or to Meyringen, 12 fr. Brienz is a 
small village at the E. end of the lake, 
on a narrow ledge at the foot of the 
mountains, remarkable only for its 
beautiful situation, and its vicinity to 
the Giessbach F all. A sk for the Lotte, 
a fish of the lake (gadus mustcla). 
This is a good place for buying 
carved wood ware. The traveller 
ought not to quit Brienz without 
ascending the Rothhorn, the highest 
point of the chain running behind 
(N. of) Brienz, which commands a 
view nearly as fine as the Faulhorn. 
Easy of access, its top may be reached 
In about 8 hours by a stout walker, 
in 5 by a horse, and in 6 oy u chaise a j 
porteur. The upward path lies at first : 
through a region of line forest- trees, 
chiefly beech, but including many 
oaks : to these succeed larch, and 
above them one-third of steep ascent 
jver a bare and barren track. On the 
a, scent, fine views are obtained through 
yistas in the forest of the Lake of 
Brienz. ' On the top a chalet was built, 
but it has been destroyed by fire and 
is not rebuilt (1851). The summit is 
higher than the liighi, and not so high 
as the Faulhorn. It takes 2 hrs. to 
descend. The chief features of the 
view are— 8. the whole range of Ber- 
nese Alps, seen to great advantage in 
all their majesty, with a foreground 
6f the lake of Brienz (dose under the 
’mountain, and a peep of the lake of 
Thun in the gap above Interlachen. 
Besides this, the vale of Meyringen, 
from the lake of Brienz up nearly to 
the Grimsel, the lake of Sarnen, with 
a small lake that*mav be seen in the 
foreground, a considerable part of 
the lake of Lucerne, the Right rising 
from it, and a bit of the lake of Zug, 
are visible. Pilate makes a prominent 
figure. The lake of Constance, also 
appears, and a long strip of the lake 
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of Neuchatcl. “ The view of the high 
Alps from the Rothhorn is not so fine 
as that from the Faulhorn, but that 
of the lower country is liner.” — J. D. 

Lake of Brienz . — Giessbach Foils. 

A small Fteamer , often out of order 
and stopped for repair, rims daily, in 
1 hr., between Brienz and Interlachen, 
touching at the Giessbach every trip. 

There is a very rough road, which 
has been partly made good and widen- 
ed for vehicles (it may be finished in 
1857), along the b» T . shore of the lake: 
the guides with the horses may be sent 
round by it, and desired to meet the 
travellers close to the bridge at Inter- 
lachen. There is also a very pretty 
foot-road along the S. side of the lake 
by the Giessbach. It takes 25 minutes 
to row from Brienz to the landing- 
place, close to tin; outlet of the Giess- 
bach, where travellers begin to ascend 
the steep heighlfceading to the Falls. 
They are a succession of cascades, 
leaping step by step from tlus top of 
the mountain ; and, though inferior 
in height to the Reiehenbach, surpass 
it in beauty, and in the adjuncts of a 
rich forest of fir, through the midst 
of which they break their way. The 
Giessbach is one of the pretties 1 of 
waterfalls : there is nothing wild 
about it, and tin' immediate contact 
of green turfy knolls and dark woods 
lms the effect of a park scene. It is 
possible to pass behind the third fall 
by means of a gallery constructed be- 
neath the shelving rock, from which 
it casts itself down ; and the effect of 
the landscape seen athwart this curtain 
of water is singular. The cottage 
opposite the Falls is inhabited by the 
schoolmaster of Brienz, whose family 
and himself are celebrated as the best 
choristers of native airs in Switzer- 
land. He is now a patriarch of 70, 
and most of his children are married; 
but he is training his grandchildren 
to the same profession of songsters. 
The concert, accompanied by the 
Alpine horn, with which travellers 
are saluted on their departure, is very 
sweet. Good specimens of the Swiss 
manufacture of carved wood may be 
purchased at the Giessbach. There 
K 8 
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is a path from the Gicssbach to the 
top of the Faulhorn, a walk of nearly 
5 hrs., but difficult and dangerous. 
The lake of Brienz is about 8 m. 
long ; its surface is 1781 ft. above the 
sea level ; near the mouth of the 
Giessbach, 500 ft. deep, but in the 
deepest part ‘2100 ft. ! Its surface is 
about 30 ft, higher than the lake of 
Thun. 

KOIJTE 20. 

LAUTERBRUNNEN TO KANDERSTEO B Y 

THE l'ASSES OF THE SEEFINEN, 

FURCE, AND D UNDE NG RAT. (See 

p. 73.) 

“ There is probably no route among 
the Alps so free from danger as this, 
which leads through such a succession 
of magnificent scenery. The two 
passes, however, make it very labo- 
rious. The descent into the valley of 
Oeschinen is awkward after dark, and 
the tourist, however jp>od a w alker he 
may be, will do w ell to allow r himself 
14 hrs. of daylight. 

“ On leaving Lauterbrunnen there is 
a choice of routes: one by the valley, 
following the char road to Stechel- 
berg, and then turning to the right of 
the course of the stream which drains 
the Seefinen Thai; the other, which 
is in many respects preferable, mounts 
at once from Lauterbrunnen to the 
heights on the west of the valley, 
heading the stream and fall of the 
Staubbacli. After the first steep as- 
cdht, the path leads through beautiful 
pasture to a nearly level terrace run- 
ning parallel to the valley, and at a 
great height above it, with the great 
chain of the Alps from the Moheh to 
the Brcithom on the left hand. After 
passing the hamlet of Diirren, and the 
pastures beyond it, another ascent 
is commenced in order to tmyi the 
flank of a ridge which descends here 
from the Sehilthorn on the right. 
This brings the tourist again to a 
position right opposite the Jungfrau, 
at about the height of the Wengern 
Alp, but with a view still more mag- 
nificent. The great chain of Alps 
from the Wetterhorn to the Brei thorn 
is in front, its continuation through 
the Gspaltenhorn to the westward, as 


also the Frau, being from this point 
of view shut out by the nearer preci- 
pices of the Tschingelhorn.* {Still 
farther to the west is visible the 
Furce; and descending from it, the 
torrent and the valley of the Seefinen. 
The ground slopes rapidly away from 
the foot, down to the depths of the Aih- 
merten Thai. The Jungfrau is from 
this point of view, and from this alone, 
measured in one glance from the snow 
on her summit to the level road at her 
feet: in a word, of her 13,718 ft. of 
altitude, more than 1 1,000 rise at once 
in precipices before the eye. The 
track now winds away along the slope 
of the mountain, and falls in with the 
valley path just at the foot of the 
pass. This Furce is a very remark- 
able depression between the Sehilt- 
horn and Tschingelhorn ; and an enor- 
mous buttress ot the latter here turns 
the direction of the route from W. to 
S.W. The ascent is rather steep, but 
the ground is favourable, and clear of 
snow; which lies, however, in long 
slopes to the left. The view from the 
summit is very fine, including the 
Faulhorn, and below it the Wengern 
Alp and its hotel, which is easily dis- 
cernible. The Tschingelhorn, close 
to w hich we stand, excludes some part 
of the great chain we had previously 
seen, but as a compensation, on the 
opposite side of the Kien Thai, rises 
the Frau, remarkable oil this side, as 
on every other, for the profusion and 
purity of her snowy drapery. The 
upper part of the Kien Thai is filled 
up with a great glacier, over which it 
is said to be possible to gain the level 
of the Tschingel. The descent into 
the Kien Thai requires from this point 
rather an awkward circuit, which 
leads to a long slope of slate debris, 
forming a very unstable and somewhat 
dangerous footing — a fall sometimes 
occasions a serious cut. Next suc- 
ceeds a long slope of snow, and then 
the green sward. The rte. taken by 
the guides leads to a bridge near the 
hamlet of Tschingel, so low down the 
• In Keller's map the Gspaltenhorn and 
Tschingelhorn are interchanged. The real 
Gspaltenhorn is in the great chain. The 
Tschingelhorn lies between the glacier of that 
name and the villsgeof Tschingel in Kienthal. 
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valley as to increase considerably the | end of the Valley of Lauterbrunn is 
toil of the next ascent ; and if the | called) ; the heights on the rt. are then 
tourist is fatigued, or the sun much ascended to reacli the chalets of the 
past the meridian, he will do well to Steinberg; the view comprises the 
take the opportunity which here pre- continuous range of the High Alps 
sents itself of descending to the char from the Jungfrau to the Gspalten- 
road at Iieiehenbach. The ascent of horn (erroneously marked Tscliingel- 
thfc Dundengrat is steep, but over horn in Keller). The day’s journey 
good ground, and a view is soon ob- may be shortened by passing the night 
tained of the pyramidal Niesen, and at the Steinberg; the accommodation, 
the lake of Thun beyond it. Near is of course wretched, and the tourist 
; the top ife becomes rather rough, and would probably be unable to sleep, 
the stones are succeeded by a bed of Above the Steinberg the precipices of 
snow, which adds a good deal to the the Tschingelhorn pass close upon the 
! fatigue of the last half-hour of ascent: glacier, and the latter has therefore 
' from the snow to the top of the ridge ! to be followed for some distance up- 
is but one step, and the next is down- j wards, till it becomes inaccessible 
hill. Here a new scene of magni- from the steepness of its fall from i 
licence opens. The glittering Frau, upper basin. At this point the rocks 
wffiich is here quite close, with a triple ou its left bank may be ascended, 
glacier streaming down from her side though the passage is difficult to find, 
into the gulfs beneath, and farther off and in one place rather awkward; 
the Doldenhorn, and the beautiful lake then comes a climb over loose stones, 
of Oesehi nen encompassed by it, form and at last the great glacier itself, 
a scene unparalleled in the Alps; On the right hand, and immediately 
though resembling in *ome of its above, rises the Tsch in gel horn, farther 
features the lake and glacier scenery oil the Frau, with the Kien Furce be- 
near the summit of the Mai by a. The j tween : in the midst of the glacier is a 
descent from the high pastures to the remarkable rocky mass, called the 
Jevel of the lake is practicable only by Mutzlihorn; and along its southern 
pile rte., where a path has been cut in boundary the continuous range of the 
isteps here and there along the faces j Main Alps, of which the principal 
bf the rocks. The path leads along j summits arc the Breithorn, the Gspalt- 
Iho western shore of the lake through enliorn, and the Takhorn. The gla- 
Rt pine wood beyond it, in about 2 hrs. eier admits of being traversed in 
to the village and inn of Kandersteg.” several directions, but the route usu- 
E. W. — See Rte. 38. ally taken to the Gastercn Thai lies 

between the Mutzlihorn and Frau; 


ROUTE 27. 

LAUTERmtUKNUN TO KANDERSTEG BY 

THE TSCII1NGEL GLACIER AND GAS- 
: TLREN THAL. 

“ This is a hard day’s work, w r ith 
bad places, the worst being the ascent 
to and the descent from the glacier. 
The glacier itself lies in a tolerably 
level basin; and, except at its two 
Extremities, is not dangerously ere- 
vassed. One of the Laueners, guides 
fct Lauterbrunnen, ought to be en- 
gaged. Johann is the best: Ulrich is 
also good. (See p. 73.) 

“ Leaving Lauterbrunnen, the route 
follows the char road past St cell el berg 
into the Arnmerten Thai (as the upper 


after passing the former, the tourist 
will have on his left the point where 
the passage over the great ridge into 
the Upper Loetsch Thai is effected. 
After continuing for some time under 
the precipices of the Frau and Dol- 
denhorn, the increasing crevasses give 
signs of the approaching fall of the 
glacier into the Ober Gastercn Thai. 
The rocks on the right bank of the 
descending glacier are then had re- 
course to, and for some distance the 
route lies between the body of the 
glacier and the steep side of the 
mountain. During the descent the 
group of the Altels is in front, and a 
little to the left of it the depression 
occupied by the Balm Glacier, over 
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which lies the ancient rte. from the 
Vallais to Kandersteg (v. 80). The 
two routes unite at the bottom of the 
Ober Gasteren Thai. A little farther | 
down is a fine gorge separating the 
upper from the lower valley, and at 
the bottom the glacier waters, which 
here acquire the name of the lvander. 

“ The lower valley of Gasteren is 
very remarkable, and would well re- 
pay a visit (totally free from difficulty) I 
from Kandersteg by those who do not 
intend crossing either the Halm or 
Tschingel glacier : its surface presents 
a triangular area as flat as a how ling- 
green, about 8 m. in its greatest 
length. Precipitous w alls of rock of 
great height rise abruptly from each 
of its three sides, with here and there 
the tail of a glacier dripping over 
them. The Kander, w hich frequently, 
in early summer, floods the whole 
valley from end to end, runs right 
from the western wall of the valley, 
and there, turning at a right angle, 
escapes through a long narrow' fissure 
in the mountain, which is totally im- 
perceptible until the traveller has 1 
arrived under the very shadow of the 
rocks. Through this mural crevasse 
lies a well-frequented path (the only 
approach to this valley from below), 
which, after a mile’s walk l»y the side 
of the torrent, emerges upon the com- 
paratively open plain of Kandersteg/’ 
E. W.~ 8ce Boute ;J8. , 

Another Account . 

“Prom Lauterlxrunnen to the Cha- 
let on the Steinberg is not more than j 
8 hrs. walking — I only took 24v The j 
view of the Jungfrau and Brei thorn 
during all the latter part of this w alk 
is magnificent. 

“ Having slept in the chalet, I 
started at 5^ A.M.; reached the foot of 
the glacier in half an hour - after half 
an hour’s walk over the ice, came to 
the bottom of a steep cliff, up w hich 
we had to climb. Here there is some 
danger; for the glacier hangs over 
the further end of the rock, and pieces 
are constantly falling down, and down 
just the easiest way up the rock, just 
the place one w ould choose to ascend 
by without a guide. After having got j 
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to the top of the rock, take care to 
keep on the snow. We went up a 
long full of loose earth and stones, 
and narrowly escaped being knocked 
on the head by some large stones that 
came bowling dowu. But on the snow 
there is no danger, llenched the top 
of the Pass in 2-£ hours after climbiftg 
the rock, having made a detour to the 
Campilika (?), a favourite lurking- 
place of the chamois-hunters, w hence 
; you look straight down the Jvientlmi 
( to Thun and the Niesen. It is a gap 
I in the range of the Gspalten-hbrner 
and Blumlis Alp. Descended the 
I glacier to Seldon, which 1 reached 
i about 12: thence down the G aster en- 
j thal (a scene of the most savage and 
| gloomy grandeur) to Kandersteg by 
• 2^; having thus spent 9 hrs. in the 
| day’s walk, allowing time for a full 
i hour’s halt; of this about 4- or 4-J 
hrs. was upon the glacier. The only 
danger — or rather the only difficulty 
- is in climbing the steep rock men- 
tioned above; though if the snow be 
soft, of course the fatigue must be 
very great. If not, the walk is easy 
enough.” — II. L. 

“ On the top of the Pass, it is pos- 
sible to strike to the left under the 
Tsch ingel-horn into the Lbtsch-thal. 
But this is seldom tried.” — II. L. 

ROUTE 27a. 

PASSAGE OF TJIE STRAHLEOK — FROM 
GRIN DEL WALD TO THE GJLtlMSKL. 

“ A very difficult pass indeed, suited 
only to skilful mountaineers, fond of 
exploring the High Alps. It may be 
accomplished in 14- or 15 hours. Thit 
hard day’s work may be broken b\ 
sleeping in the highest chiilets at the 
foot of the Viescher-hbrner, 23 eas) 
hrs. from Grindelwald. Unless tht 
traveller’s object be to get to the 
Grimsel, time, money, and danger 
w ould be spared by merely ascending 
the Htrahleck, and returning to Grin 
delwald, by which all the grandos 
scenery would be seen. 

“ The path, on leaving Grindelwald 
ascends rapidly on the 1. hand of th 
lower glacier, and is practicable fo 
horses for about 1-J hour; it then be 
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comes very narrow, being a mere 
groove in the rock -overhanging the 
glacier. After crossing two or three 

I 1 inks laid across some crevasses in 
3 glacier at the angle of a rock, we 
ich the chalet of Stiereck, a short 
irs. from Grindelwald. A few mi- 
tes beyond the pastures of the 
iereck, the mountains again close 
upon the ice, and the path mounts 
pidly for some distance, when the I 
.mutains again recede, and one con- j 
uies for a time on tolerably level 
omul. At the extremity of this, it 
necessary to get on the glacier; 
ter a few minutes it is again ne<jes- 
ry to return to terra fir mm , to turn a 
projecting rock, a matter of consider- 
able difficulty and danger. This ac- 
complished, the path ascends rapidly 
:or nearly an hour, when some over- 
iianging rocks are reached, which 
teem to be the established resting- 
place. Soon afterwards the glacier is 
igain reached, and all path terminates. 
From this point the view of the 
i>ch reck horn, which rises immediately 
»ver j ou on the left, is irulymugni- 
ieent. Continuing along the glacier 
which is here without crevasses, but 
" lifficult to walk on, on account of its 
jteep slope from the left), and passing 
immediately below two lateral gla- 
uers, which almost overhang you, a 
learly precipitous wall of snow is 
'cached, forming the end of the valley. 
At this point you turn to the left, and, 
Lscending the glacier a few hundred 
hot, reach a shady ridge of rocks 
ising very steeply, and at right angles, 
o the former route. This is ascended 
or about 1-J hr., when a platform of 
mow is reached, across which, after 
mother short but steep ascent, the 
lummit is gained in ^ an hour. The 
lescent, which occupied us 2^ hours, 
leed not occupy one-fifth of that time, 
vhen there is an abundance of new 
now; but it was at the time in a very 
ungerous state, on account of the 
bin coating of snow on the ice, which 
3 inclined at a very steep angle. In 
on set [uence, though the descent is 
tot more than 000 or 800 feet at the 
itmost, it occupied us 2^ hours. 

“ The summit of the Strahleck is. 


indeed, the perfection of wild scenery. 
Vegetation there is none, save a few 
of the smallest gentianellas. From 
the foot of the passage, the Abschwung, 
where Professor Agassiz’s hut is situ- 
ated, may be reached in 1^ hour; 
thence to the hospice of the Grimsel 
will take a good walker 3 hours, two 
of them on the ice.’*— J. I). 

This Pass was crossed by an Eng- 
lish lady in ai hais** a portcurin 184-1, 
by the aid of 12 porters. 

THE STKAIILEOK PASS, FROM THE 
GRIMSEL TO GIUNOEIAVALD. 

“ This pass is one of the grandest in 
Switzerland, but attended with much 
labour and difficulty, and to those 
not well inured to rambles amongst 
the highest Alps, with some danger. 
But the whole passage from begin- 
ning to end is full of interest* and 
will never be regretted. It is much 
better and much less fatiguing to 
go from the Grimsel than from 
Grindelwald. The height of the 
Grimsel is so great, that the further 
ascent is inconsiderable, and the tra- 
veller by this route can never enjoy 
in greater perfection that first open- 
ing burst of new and most imposing 
scenery which draws forth so much 
wonder and admiration. Guides can 
always be procured at the Hospice of 
the Grimsel at about 30 francs for each 
traveller. It. is quite possible to ac- 
complish the journey in one day. But 
it is much better to take up beds and 
refreshments to the hut, built by Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, which is 3 hours dis- 
tant-, and which affords excellent ac- 
commodation. Almost the whole of 
this preliminary walk is over the Aar 
glacier, in which the experiments 
made in the daily and yearly progress 
of glaciers may be easily observed. 
From this hospitable hut we started 
(Sept. 18, 1848) about. 8 a.m., by star- 
light, and with a full moon shining on 
those vast icy streams which are 
hemmed in on all sides by lofty and 
rugged rocks. Leaving on the right 
hand the Wetterliorii with its glacier, 
we traversed the mai if stream of ice 
I up towards the Fins ter- Aarhorn, liav- 
! ing on the right hand the cliffs and 
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peaks of the Schreckhorn, and on the 
left the great chain of the Ober Aar- 
horn, which may be said to reach from 
the Soidelhorn to the majestic Finster- 
Aarhorn; and behind, of the distant 
snow white summits and glaciers of 
the Gallenstock. Vast and varied 
streams of glaciers are here observed 
to join the great channel which the 
tourist is traversing. On approach- 
ing the Finster-Aarhorn, of which the 
much broken and impracticable glacier 
ridge is very well seen, the route 
turns abruptly to the right into an- 
other valley, at the head of which is 
at length visible the very steep, though 
short precipice pass of the Strahleck. 
The fresh snow which had fallen gave 
to this valley, surrounded on all sides 
by whitened and lofty cliffs, the most 
brilliant and singular appearance. It 
was about 9 when we reached the foot, 
having travelled about 8 hours over 
the ice. The precipice, which is not 
more than iiOO feet high, and covered 
with snow and ice, presents the only 
real difficulty, and took us nearly 2 
hours to ascend. The ascent is so 
steep, that it is precisely like going 
up a ladder, treading carefully in each 
other’s steps, bound together with 
ropes, and striking deep into the snow 
at each step the trusty alpenstock. 
A good head as well as firm hand and 
stout heart are here required. At 
length, about mid-day we reached the 
top, and under a bright morning sun 
reposed to contemplate the glories of 
the scene. The traveller here stands 
almost in the very centre of the Ber- 
nese Oberland, having on all sides of 
him mountains of the first order. 
Many of these have been already men- 
tioned. But from this spot the chief 
attraction is the back part of the 
great chain immediately in front, 
which comprises the Great and Little 
Eiger, the Monch, the Silberhorn, and 
the Jungfrau. The ridge is so steep, 
that the Grindelwald glacier below 
can be traced at a glance from its 
source to its end at the village. Im- 
mense expanses of snow and ice are 
visible behind* the great mountains, 
which send down their shattered, pre- 
cipitous, but glittering burthens in 


countless number and variety into the 
deep ravine below. The distant thun- 
ders of the avalanches of the Jungfrau 
give the last charm to this almost 
matchless spectacle. The descent to 
Grindelwald occupies about 5 hours. 
At first it is very easy over the in- 
clined snow-beds, but soon after- 
wards the rocks are very steep, and 
ropes are again to be used. There is 
no vestige of a track, and the descent 
requires much caution. The Grindel- 
wald glacier is at length reached and 
traversed to a promontory near the 
chalet of the Stiereck, after which the 
goofl mule road leading to the village 
is arrived at. The height of the pass 
cannot be less than 10,000 feet.” — 
W. A, 1848. 

ROUTE 28. 

TASS OF THE GltlMSKL — MEYRINGEN TO 
OBEB-GESTEBEN AND BRIEG. 

To the Grimsel Hospice 7 hrs.= 23 
Eng. in., 8 hours’ walk. From the 
Hospice to Ober-Gestelen 8 hrs. as 
about 10 Eng. in. ; or across the Furce 
to Hospital, 0 hours. 

Ober-Gestelen to Brieg 8 or 9 hrs.= 
28 Eng. m. 

A good char-road has been carried* 
past Reiehenbach Baths over the Kir- 
chet, beyond which it is a much-fre- 
quented, but rather difficult, bridle- 
path. 

It is one of the grandest and most 
interesting passes across the Alps. 

The Aar is crossed at Meyringen 
by a covered wooden bridge, and the 
road ascends the 1. bank. Above 
Meyringen (p. 80) the vale of Hasli 
contracts, and in about 2 m. is crossed 
by a mound or hill of considerable 
height, called the Kirchet, which ap- 
pears at one time to have dammed up 
the waters of the Aar. At present 
they force their way through a singu- 
larly narrow rent, which cleaves the 
eminence from top to bottom. “ At 
this point is a remarkable arched 
cavern, called the Finster Aar Schlucht , 
which extends by a precipitous but 
quite practicable descent, from the 
summit of the Kirchet to the Aar. It 
is a fissure in the limestone rock 
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through which water ha9 formerly remarkably easy of access, so that the 
flowed ; and from the great size of traveller may form a full estimate of 
the opening, it would seem that a its grandeur; surveying it, first, from 
stream as large as the Aar must at below, through the vista of black 
one time have passed through it. It rocks into which it plunges, and after- 
lies to the left of the path leading wards from above, stretching his neck 
from Meyringen to Im-Grund, about over the brow of the precipice from 
3 m. from the former place, and may which the river takes its leap, and 
be seen without occasioning the tra- watching it (if his nerves be steady) 
veller more than an hour’s delay, till it is lost in the spray of the dark 
The beautiful scenery at the upper abyss below. 

mouth of the cavern, and the savage The view from this point, not more 
grandeur of the perpendicular rocks, than 5 or 6 ft. above the fall, which 
as the path emerges upon the margin few will hesitate to call the best, is 
of the Aar, will amply compensate the exceedingly impressive and stimulat- 
labour of the descent; which indeed ing. So plentiful is the rush of water 
is so Little to be dreaded, that I have that it reaches more than half way 
taken ladies to the very bottom.” — down in one unbroken glassy sheet 
I). J. The- path, leaving for a short before it is tossed into white foam; 
time the river on the 1. and the char- and, what adds to its beauty, is, that 
road on the rt., mounts the steep emi- another stream (the Erlenbaeh or 
nonce of the Kirchet in zigzags, and llandek), pouring in fjom the right 
then descends into the retired green at this very spot, takes precisely the 
valley of Upper JEIasli, which is in the same leap, mingling its tributary wa- 
forrn of a basin, surrounded by hills, ters midway with the more powerful 
and was once probably a lake. Two I column of the Aar. Between 10 and 
valleys open out into it; on the S. that 1 1 the iris may be seen hovering over 
of Urbach, on the E. that of Gftdmen, | the fall. 

up which runs the path leading by The dark forest of fir through 
the pass of the Stisfen (Rtc. 32) to | which the route has wound for a eon- 
Wasem On the 1. lies the village] si derable distance, now dwindles away 
Im-Grund, and, crossing the Aar, I into a few dwarf bushes, and disap- 
another village, called Im-Uof , situated pears entirely a little above Handelc. 
between it and the Gadmen river, is To them succeed the scanty vegeta- 
passed. From Im-Hof a path branches tion of rank grass, rhododendron, and 
off to Engelberg over the Joch pass lichen; and even this partial covering 
(Rte. 33). Another ravine is sue- disappears prematurely, in some plapes 
ceeded by a second enlargement of being abraded and peeled off, There 
the valley called Im-Boden. Higher is a spot about 2 m. above Handek, 
up is “ the small and lonely village” of called IloUcnplatte, where the path 
3£Guttanen {Inn: Schwarzer Adler; crosses the bed of an ancient glacier 
will afford quarters in stress of wea- which, in former times extending thus 
ther). The best place for a mid-day far down the valley, has ground smooth 
halt to rest the mules is the chalet of and polished, by its weight and fric- 
1^2 The Handek, about 1-^ hour’s walk tion, the surface of the sloping and 
beyond Guttanen. It can furnish a convex granite rock, leaving, here and 
bed upon an emergency, and tolerable there upon the surface, horizontal 
provisions, good coffee, &c, It stands grooves or furrows, which may be 
at the distance of a few yards from compared to the scratches made Dy 
the Falls of the Aar, perhaps the finest a diamond upon glass. This polished 
cataract in Switzerland, from its rock extends for a space of nearly J 
height (more than 200 ft.), the quan- m. Professor Agassiz has here left 
tity and rush of water, the gloom of his autograph in the granite. It used 
the gorge into which it precipitates to be customary and prudent to dis- 
itself, and the wild character of the mount here, and cross this bad bit of 
rocky solitude around it. It is also road oh foot, since the surface of the 
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rock, though chiselled into grooves, 
to secure a footing for the horses, was 
very slippery; but a secure path, and 
a stout post and rail on the side of 
the abyss, is now carried over the 
slippery rock. The valley of the Aar, 
up which # the narrow path is carried, 
looks stern and forbidding from its 
sterility, and the threatening cliffs of 
granite which overhang it. The Aar 
is crossed several times by dizzy 
bridges of a single arch, formed of 
granite slabs without a parapet. There 
is but one human habitation between 
Handek and the Hospice, the miser- 
able chalet of the Kiiterisboden, or 
Roderichsboden, where the ravine ex- 
ands once . more into a basin-shaped 
ollow, probably once a lake bed, with 
a marshy bottom, affording scanty 
herbage for a few goats. A little 
above this the path quits the Aar, 
which rises in* the Aar-glacier, about 
2 miles higher up on the rt., and as- 
cending a glen, strewed with shattered 
rocks, reaches 

2 The Ifoqjfve of the Grinisct, a 
homely /«w, originally designed to 
shelter those who travel from neces- 
sity, and to afford a gratuitous aid to 
the poor ; but now daily occupied 
during the summer months by tra- 
vellers for pleasure, sometimes to the 
number of 80 or 100 at once, who pay 
for their accommodation as in any 
other inn, and sit down at a table- 
d’hote usually about 7 o’clock in the 
evening : the fare is good, the bed- 
rooms very small, but the charges 
are not high. It is often so full in 
summer that those who arrive late 
are liable to fare ill, and it is often 
impossible to secure shvjle - bedded 
rooms. It is a massy huildii-g of 
rough masonry, designed to resist a 
weight of snow, and with few window s 
to admit the cold. It contains about 
40 beds, and affords better fare than 
might be expected in a spot more than 
6000 ft. above the sea, and removed 
by many miles from any other human 
dwelling. The establishment includes 
a man cook, a washerwoman, and a 
cobbler, and they have clothes to lend 
to drenched travellers while their own 
are drying. It is occupied by the ! 


innkeeper who rents it from March 
to November. One servant passes 
the winter in the house, with a sulli * 
cient provision to last out the time 
of his banishment, and two dogs, to 
detect the approach of wanderers, for 
even in the depth of winter the hos- 
pice is resorted to by traders from 
ilasli and the Vallais, who exchange 
the cheese of the one valley for the 
wine and spirits of the other. Its 
situation is us dreary as can be con- 
ceived, in a rocky hollow, about 700 
ft. below' the summit of the pass, sur- 
rounded by soaring peaks and steep 
precipices. The rocks around arc 
bare and broken, scarcely varied by 
patches of snow, which never melt 
even in summer, and by strips of 
grass and green moss, which shoot up 
between the crevices, and are eagerly 
browsed by a flock of 150 goats. A 
considerable supply of peat is dug 
from a bog within a few yards of the 
door. In the bottom of this naked 
basin, close to the house, is a black 
tarn, or lake, in which no fish live. 
Although entirely covered with deep 
snow in winter, it is said never to be 
frozen, as it is supplied from a w arm 
spring. Beyond it lies a small pas- 
turage, capable of supporting for a 
month or two the cows belonging to 
I the Hospice, and the servants cross 
the lake twice a-day, in a boat, to 
milk them. It is a landscape worthy 
of Spitzbergen or Nuova Zembla. 
This wilderness is the haunt of the 
marmot, whose shrill whistle fre- 
quently breaks the solitude ; and the 
chamois, become rare of late, still 
frequents the neighbouring glaciers ; 
both animals contribute at times to 
replenish the larder of the Hospice. 

On the 22nd March, 1808, the 
Hospice was overwhelmed and crushed 
by an avalanche, w hich broke through 
the roof and floor, and filled all the 
rooms but that occupied by the ser- 
vant, who succeeded with difficulty in 
working his own way through the 
snow, along with his dog, and reached 
Meyringen in safety. The evening 
before, the man had heard a myste- 
rious sound, known to the peasants 
of the Alps and believed by them to 
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|e the warning 1 of some disaster : it 

I peared so like a human voice that 
d man supposed it might be some 
c in distress, and went out with his 
g to search, but was stopped by 
e snow. The next morning the 
und was again heard, and then came 
e crash of the falling avalanche, 
le Hospice has since been rebuilt 
pid enlarged. 

• “In August, 1709, the Grimsel be- 
came the scene of one of the most re* 
narkable skirmishes in the campaign. 
The Austrians were encamped upon 
he Grimsel with the view of pre- 
senting the French from penetrating 
pto the Valley of the Klione by means 
if that pass. They had possession of 
iho whole declivity from the summit 
\i‘ the pass to the Hospice, and also 
>f the platform on which the Hospice 
[tan ds. Their force consisted of rather 
jess than 1000 men. The French 
poops under General Gudin, eon- 
isting of about 0(>00 men, were posted 
1 the Oborhasli valley in the neigh- 
bourhood of Guttanoil. The Aus- 
pian commander, Colonel Strauch, 
aturally relied upon the strength of 
is position, which had not only the 
idvantnge of a great declivity, but of 
he numerous narrow lissures in tile 
ocks, which might be defended by a 
iw men, protected by the upright 
lasses of granite, against a large 
rmy. The French General also con- 
dered the position to be impregnable 
> an attack in front, and was thore- 
>re placed in a situation of great 
Qxiety by receiving positive orders 
om Massena, who had then the chief 
ttnmand of the French army in 
witzerland, to force the pass of the 
rrimsel on the 14th of August. He 
ummoned his officers together in the 
light of the lath ; and as the eon- 
kiltations took place at the hamlet of 
uttanon, it was no secret to what 
oint they were directed. While they 
ere going on, the landlord, whose 
line w'as Faliner, boasted to some 
Jests in the outer room, that if he 
lose he could deliver Gudin from 
* perplexity, and show him a path 
f which he could get to the rear of 
e Austrian force, and * break its 
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back’ (as he expressed it) without 
loss to the French. This language 
was reported to Gudiu, who sum- 
moned the man before him, and partly 
by threats, and partly by the promise 
that he should have the Kat rich’s 
boden (a small plot of ground formed 
by the alluvion of the Aar below the 
Grimsel) for his reward, induced him 
to undertake the guidance of a de- 
tachment of French troops by the 
path to which he had alluded. 

“ The pass of the Grimsel consists 
of a depressed point of a mountain 
ridge. On the one side of it is a 
mountain called Kageli’s Griitli, and 
on the other is the SSideJhoni. Re- 
tweeu the shoulders of these two 
mountains, and communicating with 
them, is the Grimsel. In the military 
accounts of this skirmish the locale is 
not inaptly termed a saddle, of which 
the Grimsel forms the seat, the pom- 
mel being the Si del horn, and the 
croupe the NagcJi’s Griitli. Fnhner’s 
undertaking was to lead the French 
over and along the top of thcNageli’s 
Griitli unseen by the Austrians, and 
to bring them to the summit of the 
Grimsel at a higher level than the 
Austrian position. 

“ The next morning early Gudin 
confided about 4u0 men to the guid- 
ance of Fahner ; and at the same time 
he sent a small detachment over and 
round the Sidelhorn, who were also 
to descend from the higher parts of 
that mountain upon the Grimsel, and 
there meet the party guided by Fahner 
over the mountain on the opposite 
side. Gudin himself advanced with 
the main body of his troops up the 
Oborhasli valiey to the platform on 
which the Hospice now stands, and 
attacked the Austrian position in front 
- w ith the characteristic impetuosity 
of French soldiers. The Austrian 
commander was convinced that the 
attack could not succeed in this direc- 
tion, but drew down the greater part 
of his force from the summit of the 
Grimsel in order to repel it with ef- 
fect, and some sharp fighting ensued. 
Suddenly the Austrians were alarmed 
by tiring on the heights to their rear : 
and its continuance, together with the 
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appearance of French soldiers in that 
direction, convinced them that an im- 
portant attack was commenced in a 
quarter from which they least ex- 
pected it. The appearance of the 
enemy in their rear, with numbers as 
unknown as the means by which they 
came there, induced the Austrians to 
waver ; and the impetuous advance of 
Gudin produced a panic which ended 
in a disorderly flight up the Grimsel 
in the direction of Obergestelen, in the 
valley of the Rhone. On the summit 
of the Grimsel, however, they again 
met with the enemy ; for by tnis time 
the troops despatched by Gudin over 
the Sidelhorn had nearly reached their 
destination, and had almost effected 
their junction with the party led by 
Fahner ; so that the two ends of 
the formidable serpent were nearly 
brought together just as the flying 
Austrians had reached the top of' the 
pass. The soldiers, finding them- 
selves surrounded, are said to have 
beaten their sabres and muskets to 
pieces upon the granite rocks ; and 
this tradition is countenanced by the 
fact that fragments of arms, evidently 
broken by violence, are still occa- 
sionally found at this very spot. The 
number of the killed is supposed not 
to have exceeded 150, of which the 
French composed not more than a fifth 
part. The wounded Austrians were 
necessarily left to their fate, the na- 
ture of the ground rendering it im- 
possible for such of their companions 
as escaped to remove them, and the 
French troops passing directly over 
into the valley of the Rhone. The 
landlord at the Hospice found a de- 
cayed musket lying by a skeleton 
under a rock about 12 months ago, at 
some distance from the scene of the 
skirmish.” 

“ The way by which F ahner led the 
detachment of 400 men was so wild 
and perilous, skirting the glaciers and 
surrounded by precipices, without af- 
fording a glimpse of a living enemy, 
that the soldiers became panic-struck ; 
and suspecting Fahner of 4reachery, 
threatened to shoot him unless he in- 
stantly led them back to Guttanen. 
With much difficulty they were re- 


strained by their officers, who were 
convinced of Fahner’s fidelity : and 
after another hour’s march, the little 
army emerged from the rocks with 
the Austrian position in full view be- 
neath them. 

“ Fahner wholly failed to derive 
the reward of his service for which ho 
had stipulated ; his own government 
refusing to ratify the engagement re- 
specting the Riiterieh’s-boden which 
General Gudin had made, lie died 
in 1820; his son was for some years a 
servant in the Hospice at the Grim- 
sel, but now lives at Guttanen.” — 
J. 7). 

The source of the Aar lies in tw o 
enormous glaciers, the (Jber and Unter - 
Aar-Gletschcr , to the W. of the Ho- 
spice. The Unter-Aar glacier is the 
best worth visiting, and the lower 
extremity of the ice may be reached 
in 40 minutes from the Hospice. It 
is remarkable for the evenness of the 
surface of ice and the rareness of 
cavities on its surface. It is about 
18 m. long, and from 2 to 4 broad. 
Out of the midst of it rises the Fin- 
ster- Aar horn ; the Sclircckhorn is 
also conspicuous. These Aur glaciers 
are among the most interesting in 
Switzerland for those w in) would study 
the natural history of those singular 
natural phenomena, their progression, 
moraines, &c. (§ 17.) They are ac- 
cessible by a bud path, but without 
danger (§ 1:3, p. xxxiv.), and with 
little difficulty, and the scenery around 
is sublime iu the extreme. The line 
of junction of the two glaciers of the 
Upper and Lower Aar is marked by 
a nigh and broad ridge of ice, covered 
with fragments of rocks, the combined 
moraine from the two glaciers. It 
rises in some places to a height of 
80 ft., and resembles an artificial 
causeway or pier. The progressive 
annual march of the glacier is marked 
bv the present situation of a huge 
block of white granite, which afforded 
shelter to a rude hut now in ruins, 
built by M. Hugi in 1827, at the foot 
of the rock Im Abschwnng , the last pro- 
jecting promontory separating the two 
glaciers, which, in 1840, had advanced 
4600 ft. from that spot* It takes 
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bout 4-J hours, of which three are on 
je ice, to reach this, and 3 to return. 
In this glacier M. Agassiz of Neu- 
batel erected a cabin of dry stones, 
nder a block of mica schist, known as 
[otel des Neuchatelois, and here he 
arried on a series of interesting inves- 
tgations and experiments respecting 
he glaciers for several seasons in suc- 
session. Thi s also is no longer ten able ; 
fhe huge rock which covered it has 
Split in two ; but a more permanent hut 
has been erected on the 1. bank of the 
glacier, by M. Dollfus of Miililhausen, 
?885 ft. above the sea-level, furnished 
with instruments, by means of which 
Observations are made in the way 
introduced by Prof, Forbes, 1842. 

The best Panorama of the Grimsel 
and the neighbouring peaks and gla- 
ciers may be seen from the top of the 
Side /horn, a mountain on the rt. of the 

f )at.h loading to Brieg and the Furca; 
ts summit may be reached in 3 hours 
from the Hospice: it is 8634 ft. above 
the sea-level. It is not difficult e\en 
for ladies. 

[ The summit of the pass of the 
Grimsel (8570 ft. above the sea, 700 
r. above the Ilospice) is 2 in. from 
Hie Hospice, 1 hour’s walk — a steep 
Bath, marked only by tall poles stuck 
feto the rock to guide the wayfarer, 
pads up to it. On the crest lies an- 
Bther small lake, called Todten flee, or 
take of the Dead, either from the dead 
Sterility around, or because the bodies 
pf those who perished on the pass 
were thrown into it by way of burial. 
&long the crest of the mountain runs 
the boundary -line between Berne and 
the V allais, and here the path divides 
— that on the 1. side of the lake leads 
by the Meyenwand to the glacier of 
the Rhone (distant about ft m.), and 
to the Pass of the Furca (Route 80) ; 
that on the rt. of it goes to Ober- 
Gestelen, but it would be worth the 
while of the traveller bound thither, 
to make a detour of about (5 m. by 
the 1. hand path to visit the glacier 
and source of the Rhone. Below the 
glacier, the Rhone plunges and strug- 
gles through a magnificent gorge be- 
fore reaching Oberwald. By the direct 
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road it is a walk of 10 in. from the 
Hospice of the Grimsel to 

8 Ober-Gestelen * (Fr., Haul Cha- 
tillon). Inn, Cheval Blanc, fair. This 
is the highest village but one (Oberwald 
being the highest) in the Upper Val- 
lais, and is 4880 ft. above the sea- 
level. It is situated on the rt. bank of 
the Rhone, about 8 m. below its source 
in the glacier. It is the depot for the 
cheese transported out of canton Berne 
into Italy, and is a place of some traf He, 
as it lies at the junction of the three 
bridle-roads over the Grimsel, the 
Furca, and the Gries (Route 29). 

In 1720, 84 men were killed here 
by an avalanche, and lie buried in 
one grave in the churchyard. 

The descent of the Upper Yallais 
from Ober-Gestelen to Brieg, a dis- 
tance of 8 hours = 28 m., is tame and 
uninteresting above Niederwald, below' 
which, especially about Viesch, its 
scenery is singularly beautiful. The 
road runs along the rt. hank of the 
Rhone. From Oberwald a path di- 
verges over the eol of the Gerenhorn 
to the Niifenen. Between Oberwald 
and Viesch in descending, the peak of 
the Weisshorn is u noble object, and, 
though 4o m. off, seems to block up the 
valley. Looking up, the Gallcnstock 
appears in view with like grandeur. 
Opposite the village of Ulriclien, the 
valley of Eginen opens out — up it 
runs the path leading over the Gries 
and the Niifenen (Route 35). The 
Upper Vallais (Ober- Wallis) is very 
populous, and numerous unimportant 
villages are passed in rapid succession. 
One of the largest is 

l£ Munster, containing about 400 
inhab., and a good Inn, La Croix, in 
full view of the peak of the Weisshorn, 
a neighbour of Monte Rosa. The na- 
tives of the Upper Vallais are a dis- 
tinct and apparently superior race to 
those of the Lower. The language 
is German. The Romans never pe- 
netrated into the higher part of the 
Rhone valley. 

3J Viesch (a capital country Inn, 
chez Nellens) lies at the entrance of a 
side valley, blocked up at its upper 
extremity by a glacier, above which 
rise the peaks called Viescher-Horner. 
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There exists a tradition that a path 
once led up this valley to Grindel* 
wald : it is now entirely stopped by 
the glacier, and this circumstance is ! 
supposed to prove a great increase of j 
the mass of ice. 

[“Either at Vieseh or Laax it is 
worth while to pass a night, to ascend 
the Etishorn, or A<y<j idiom, 9000 ft. 
above the sea, (iOou ft. above Vieseh. 
This is an insulated point, command- 
ing a superb view of the S. side of the 
Bernese Alps, and of the mountains of 
the Vallais, from the Furea to the Mat- 
terhorn, and I believe still further, 
even to Mont Blanc. Immediatel y be- 
low, at the bottom of one branch of 
the great glacier of Aletsch, is a small 
lake, of deep cerulean blue, studded 
with floating icebergs— a most pic- 
turesque and singular feature in the 
scene. Horses arc little used at Vieseh, 
and the traveller must not depend on 
finding them. The ascent is by a 
sledge-path, very steep, through pine 
forests, for 2 hours ; another hour to 
the highest chalet, where we left the 
horses; then 1 h. 30 min. to the ridge 
of the mountain, where we left the 
ladies; then 45 min. stiff climbing to the 
summit of the Horn, a sharp pile of 
huge stones heaped together, it is hard 
to guess how. The Finster-Aarhorn, 
though nearer, looks less imposing 
than from the Faulhorn. This is a 
new expedition, just beginning to be 
known, and is a fatiguing day for 
ladies : few would attempt to climb 
the horn; and, indeed, the view is not 
so greatly superior to that from the 
lower ridge as to make it essential to 
incur the additional fatigue. Thosq 
of our party were said to have been 
the first who ascended ; they de- 
scended from the chalet on a cheese 
sledge, fitted up for the occasion, with 
a cushion, &c., with great ease, ra- 
pidity, and satisfaction. 1 )escen t from 
Horn to chalet, 50 inin., quick ; thence 
to Vieseh, near 2 h. 30 min. About 
8.J hrs. going; it would be done quicker 
on foot. — A. T. M.~] 

Opposite to Vieseh, a pass, by the 
Binnen Thai, apparently of no parti- 
cular beauty, leads into the Val For- 
mazza. 


Between Laax and Brieg the char- 
road was finished, but destroyed by 
an irruption of the Rhone; it is im- 
passable except on foot from Laax to 
Morel], The bridle-path runs high 
up ou the opposite side. 

1-J Morel 1 (Inn: Venals). 

The stream of the Massa, descend- 
ing from the N., is supplied by the 
great glacier of Aletsch, a branch of 
that vast expanse of ice which extends 
to Grimlel wald in Canton Berne. 

1J Naters, a village of 01)0 Inhal}., 
j lies in a beautiful situation and in a 
■ milder climate, where the chestnut 
| begins to flourish. Above it rises the 
ruined castle of Auf der Fliih, or 
Supersax. 

| A wooden bridge leads across the 
j Rhone to the great highroad at 
| £ Bruy, at the foot of the Simplon 

(Rte. 59), where the Boat is good. 

ROUTE 29. 

PASS OF TIIE OKIES, OUER-GESTKLKN 

to domo i A) s.-ola, nr the val 

FORMAZZA (IOMMAT), AND THE 

FALLS OF THE TONA. 

About 15 hrs. =s 50 Eng. rn. It is 
a walk of 7 hrs. (about in.) over the 
Gries to Formazza, and a long day’s 
journey thence to J)omo d’Ossola. A 
guide should be taken over the Col as 
far asFrutval, or he may be dismissed 
safely when you have descended from 
the Col ~ hr. Thus he may get back 
to Ober-Gestelcn the same day, -and 
back-hire be saved. 

A mule-patli, not dangerous, though 
it crosses a glacier, but difficult and 
very fatiguing. The traveller who 
follows it will be rewarded by the 
scenes of wildness and grandeur of 
the Val Antigorio and Formazza, 
which “ are nowhere exceeded among 
the Alps.” 

On the Italian side of the Pass at 
Crodo and Premia there are tolerable 
inns, and from either of these places 
it is easy to go in one day across the 
pass of the Val Tosa into canton 
Tessin. The passage of the Gries 
requires a long summer’s day, as, 
notwithstanding the apparently short 
distance on the map, the walk up 
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the valley from Crodo to Formazza 
fWald) requires fallO hrs., and thence 
t> Ober-Gestelen 8 hrs. 
f In crossing the Niifencn or Grics 
from Brieg it is useless to go to Ober- 
B-estclcn. The traveller ascending the 
y allais can cross the Rhone by a bridge 
k little above Munster (/>m good), and 
feaoh the Eginenthal in an hour. 

[ Below Ober-Gestelen (page 91) a 
bridge leads across the Rhone, and 
the path follows the 1. bank as far as 
the village Im Loch, where it turns 
to the 1., and begins to ascend the 
Eginenthal, a barren and uninterest- 
ing valley, crossing the stream of the 
Egineil above a pretty cascade 80 ft. 
high. A hard climb of about 2 hrs., 
first through larch-wood, then across 
% sterile, stony tract, and finally over 
i little plain of green meadow, dotted 
svith the chalets of Egina, brings the 
traveller to the foot of the final and 
pnost difficult ascent. Near this point 
k path, striking off* on the 1., loads 
bver the pass of the Nil.'’ men (Rte. 
15) to Airolo. Here vegetation ceases, 
mow appears first in patches, and at 
list the glacier blocks up the termi- 
lation of the valley, and the path' 
akos a short cut over an elbow of it. 

: takes about 20 min. to cross. The 
rcction of the path over it is marked 
r 2 or o poles stuck upright in the 
0 . Along the crest of the mountain 
ins the frontier line separating Swit- 
irlftinl from Sardinia. The summit 
f the pass is 7900 ft. above the sea. 
“Bare and scathed rocks rose on 
ther side in terrible grandeur out 
r the glaciers to an immense height, 
he silence of the place added greatly 
its sublimity; and I saw, in this 
iiost appropriate spot, one of the large 
iftglcs of the Alps, the iammergeyer, 
Ivhich was whirling its flight round 
It mountain-peak, and increased the 
Beep emotion excited by the solitude 
bf the scene.” — Broohedon. 

If In clear weather a magnificent view 
presents itself from this point of the 
Ihain of Bernese Alps. "The descent 
Sn the Sardinian side of the pass (as 
nsual among the Alps) is steeper than 
dn the N. ; it is also more difficult. 
The upper part of the Piedmontese 


valley of Formazza, or Frutval, pre- 
sents four distinct stages or platforms, 
separated by steep steps, or dips, from 
each other. The first is called Bettel- 
matt ; the second Morast (morass), on 
which the miserable group of chalets, 
called Kehrbiichi (the highest winter 
habitations'), are situated: the third 
is Auf der Frutt, with another hamlet 
of chalets, and a small chapel. Be- 
fore reaching the traveller falls in 
with the river Toccio, or Tosa, which 
rises in the upper extremity of the 
valley, and terminates in the Lago 
Maggiore. Beyond the hamlet the 
path crosses to the i. bank of the 
stream, and, descending the fourth 
steep declivity, arrives at the Falls of 
the Tosa , the approach to which has 
for some time previously been pro- 
claimed by the increasing roar of the 
water. It is one of the most, re- 
markable cataracts among the Alps, 
less on account of its form than for 
its vast volume of water, in which it 
is surpassed only by that of the 
Schaff hausen. It does not descend in 
one leap, but in a succession of steps, 
forming an uninterrupted mass of 
white foam for a length of perhaps 
1000 ft., while the entire perpen- 
dicular descent is not much less than 
500. Seen from below', it has a trian- 
gular appearance; above, not more 
than 80 ft. wide, and expanding gra^ 
dually towards the* bottom. It is the 
only Swiss fall combining great height 
wi tn a large body of water. 

2 m. below the Falls is the village 
of Frutval, situated on the 4th pla- 
teau. 2 m. farther is the village of 
Pominat or Wald, where is a wretched 
but dear inn. The inhabitants of 
the upper part of the valley, as far 
as Foppiano, are of German descent, 
speaking* that language, and, according 
to tradition (?), descendants of a 
colony from the Entlebuch. Owing 
to this intermixture of languages, 
almost all the villages have a German 
as well as Italian name. 

Formazza (An der Matt), about 33 
in. from Homo d’O. No fun; but the 
worthy priest has 2 double-bedded 
rooms, and will receive a small party. 
Here is the principal ch. ' 
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'94 - ROUTE 30 . — PASS 

The lower part of the vale of the 
Tosa abounds in exquisite scenery. 
The Gorge of Foppiano (Germ. Unter- 
Stalden), 5 m. below Forraazza, is 
particularly grand. Lower down it 
expands, and displays all the softer 
beauties of high cultivation, luxuriant 
vegetation, and thick population. Be- 
low the village called Premia, where 
there is a tolerable Inn (AlTAquelle), 
a stream descending f Am the W. joins 
the Tosa, and the valley changes its 
name into Val Antigorio. 

“ The savage grandeur of the V al 
Formazza, down which the river takes 
its passage, and the delicious region 
through which it rolls in the Val 
Antigorio, cannot be painted in too 
glowing colours. In these high val- 
leys, fully exposed to the power of 
the summer sun, there is truly a 
‘blending of all beauties/ The vine, 
the fig, and the broad-leafed chest- 
nut, and other proofs of the luxuri- 
ance of the soil of Italy, present 
themselves everywhere to the eye, 
intermixed with the grey blocks rest- 
ing on the flanks and at the feet of 
’the high granite ridge, out of whose 
recesses you have not as yet escaped. 
Instead of the weather-stained and 
simple habitation of the hardy Val- 
laisan, sheltered by the black belt of 
forest, upon which alone I had glanced 
yesterday, I now saw, on the southern 
•declivity of the same range, the sub- 
stantial Italian structure, with its 
regular outline, and simple yet beau- 
tiful proportion, and the villa, the 
handsome church, or the stone cot- 
tage, surrounded by its girdle of 
vines — the vine not in its stiff and 
unpicturesque Swiss or Rhenish dress, 
but the true vine of Italy and of 
poetry, flinging its pliant and luxu- 
riant branches over the rustic ve- 
randa, or twining its long J^rland 
from tree to tree”— rLatrobe, 

This charming valley is the clj&sen 
retreat of numerous retired citizens, 
such as bankers, jewellers, &e., who 
have built themselves villas in it. 
The mica-slate rock’s occurring near 
Premia and San Michele are stuck 
as full of red garnets as a pudding is 
with plums. There are several timber- 


OF THE FURCA. 

slides for bringing down trees from 
the high forests. The trees are floated 
down the Tosa, and thus conveyed to 
Milan. 

At Crodo (Germ. Crot) there is an 
inn, and a Sardinian Custom-house. 
A few mules are kept here — charges 
very high. 

[From Crodo or Premia a pass leads 
into the Val Bedretto : it presents no 
great difficulties in fine weather, ex- 
cept that the path is so faintly marked 
as to be scarcely distinguished from 
the numerous tracks of cattle. It de- 
scends on Hospital al Acqua (see 
Rte, 35), 3 hours* walk above Airolo, 
where a chalet affords a bed and to- 
lerable minestra. — J. B.] 

Bcdow Crodo is a carriage-road ; it 
crosses the river twice before it reaches 
San Marco, and about 2 m. farther 
enters the Simplon road , at the lofty 
and beautiful bridge of Crevola,^near 
the new cemetery, at the junction of 
the Vedro with the Tosa. (Rte. 59.) 
3 m. farther on lies Dorm d'Ossola. 

ROUTE 30. 

PASS OF THE FURCA, FROM THE GRTM- 
SEL, TO HOSPITAL ON THE ST. GOT- 
HA HD liY T1IE GLACIER OF THE 
RHONE, 

About 8^ hrs. — 28 Eng. m. 

A bridle-path, by no means dan- 
gerous, and not very difficult, except- 
ing the part between the summit of the 
Grimsel and the glacier of the Rhone 
called Mayenwand , w r hieh it is better 
to cross on foot than on horseback. 
The distance from the Ilospice of the 
Grimsel to the glacier of the Rhone is 
about 6^ m. (2 hrs.). On reaching the 
summit of the pass (p. 91), the path 
leaves on the rt. hand the gloomy 
little Lake of the Lead, and skirting 
along the brink of a precipitous slope, 
descends very rapidly. This portion 
of the road is the worst of the whole, 
being very steep, slippery, and muddy, 
in consequence of the melting snow 
which generally lies near the summit. 
However, it soon brings the traveller 
in sight of the Glacier, though at a 
considerable depth below him. On at 
taining the bottom of the Mayenwand, 
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|*e will find a rustic Inn, affording 
accommodation both for eating and 
Weeping, but where he will be subject 
to extortion : let him be on his guard. 
{About 4 mile above it the Rhone 
^ssues out to day at the foot of the 
j fthone Glacier , one of the grandest in 
(Switzerland, fit cradle for so mighty 
fo stream. It fills the head of the 
[Valley from side to side, and appears 
Spiled up against the shoulder of the 
Gallenstock, whose tall peak over- 
hangs it. The source of the Rhone, 
in a cavern of ice, is about 5400 ft. 
above the sea. If you pursue a track 
up the W. side, or rt. bank of the gla- 
cier, you come suddenly upon a very 
fine waterfall, rushing forth from the 
summit of the glacier, and dashing 
without a break into an icy cavern 
about 150 ft. below, sending forth 
clouds of freezing spray. This large 
body of water, after forming a pas- 
sage for itself under the glacier, issues 
forth from the cavern at its foot. 

A guide is at times desirable to 
point out the track across me Furca. 

The path leading to the Furca 
jpcemls along the E. side of the vast 
>asin, having the., glacier on the 1. for 
i considerable distance. From this 
point the best view is obtained of this 
jnagnificent sea of ice, and a cor- 
rect idea may be formed of its ex- 
tent and thickness as the traveller 
passes within stone’s throw of its 
pawning crevices. The path then 
leaves the glacier to mount upwards 
hrough a valley of green pastures 
So the summit of the pass, or Fork , 
ie tween two mountain peaks, from 
vhich it receives its name. From 
-his point, 8500 ft. above the sea, near 
r he Cross which marks the boundary 
Jof the cantons of the Vallais and of 
U ri, there is a beautiful view of the 
Bernese Chain, the Finster- Aar-Horn 
{being pre-eminent among its peaks. 
The top of the Furca is never alto- 
gether free from snow: there is no 
plain or level surface on it. The de- 
scent commences as soon as the crest 
is crossed over the Sidli Alp, which 
is covered with pastures, but monoto- 
nous and uninteresting in its scenery, 
and destitute of trees. The travidler 


must pick his way, as he best may, 
among a multitude of deep holes cut 
by the feet of mules and cattle. Ex- 
cept a few scattered chalets, no human 
habitation*occurs * between the chalet 
of the Rhone Glacier and the small 
4-J Hamlet of Realp, where the Ca- 
puchin monks have a small chapel and 
convent of ease, and where a small 
Inn (II. des Alpes, clean and tolerable, 
but dear) h$,s been established. It is 
about 0:j m. hence to 

Ilospenthal, on the St. Gothard. 
(lite. 84.) 


ROUTE 31. 

TASS OF THE SURENEN, FROM STANZ- 

STAD AND 15 (OCHS TO ALTORF, BY 

TIIE CONVENT OF ENGELBERG AND 

THE BASE OF THE TIT LIS. 

1 2 hrs. about 89 Eng. m., a walk 
of 10^ to 15 hrs. 

Steamer from Lucerne at 8 a.m. in -J 
an hour to Stanzstad, calling again at 
5 p.m. on its way back to Lucerne. 

There is a good char-road from 
Stanzstad to Engel berg (44 hours’ 
walk): thence to Altorfj across the 
pass, a horse-path. 

Stanzstad (no good Inn ) — the land- 
ing-place for those coming from Lu- 
cerne — is a small village on the mar- 
gin of the lake, immecEately opposite 
Wink el, under the llotzberg, whose 
ruined castle is an historical monu- 
ment (se'eRte. 19), Stanzstad is dis- 
tinguished by its tall watch-tpwer, 
5 centuries old. In 1315, a little be- 
fore the battle of Morgartcn, a vessel 
laden with ‘Austrian partisans was 
crushed and swamped by a millstone ^ 
hurled from the top of this tower/ 
An avenue of walnut-trees leads, in 
2 m., to Stanz. 

Steamers from Lucerne and Fluelen 
land^jMissengers here once R day, and 
by t £grasing in a row -boat to Weggis 
yojjPgain a steam communication 3 
times a day to cither end of the lake. 

* An Inn, provided with 8 or 9 beds, was to 
be opened on the 1st of August., 1862, on the 
Furca, by a sister of "the landlord (of the Lion 
d’Or of Ilospenthal : it may prove convenient 
to persons wishing to enjoy the magnificent 
scenery of this elevated region at sunrise and 
sunset. 
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Beckenried is a village of 1400 In- 
hab., beautifully situated, where the 

* Soleil is a good and clean Inn. It can 
furnish chars or horses. 

- .A' road runs hence to Stanz, coast- 
ing at ’first round the bay of Buochs, 
and thence to Lungern, 7 hours’ 
drive. A carriage with 2 horses, 
from Beckenried thither, costs 30 fr. 
There are pleasant yvalks around 

* Beckenricd. The stcaqjfcr touches 
there 4 times a-day. It is 6 ni. from 

Stanz — • Irms: "Krone (Crown) ; 
Engel (Angel) — capital of the lower 
division (Nidwalden) of canton Un- 
terwalden, contains 1290 Inhab. It 
was in the Jiathhmts of Stanz that 
the venerable Swiss worthy Nicolas 
Von der Flue appeased the burning 
dissensions of the confederates, hi 
1481, by his wise and soothing ?niin- 
sels. In the existing building there 
is a picture (?daub) representing him 
taking leave of his family. In the 
market-place is a statue of Arnold 
of Winkelried, a native of Stanz (see 
page 14), with the “ sheaf of spears” 
in his arms. Ilis house is also shown 
here, but it seems modern, or, at 
least, is modernised. The field on 
which it stands is called in old re- 
cords “ the meadow r of Winkelried’s 
children.” On the outer walls of the 
bone-house, attached to the handsome 
Parish Church , is a tablet to the me- 
mory of the unfortunate people of 
Nidwalden (386 in number, includ- 
ing 102 women and 25 children) who 
were massacred, in defending their 

1 homes, by the French in September, 
1798. In that year this division of 
the canton was the only part of 
Switzerland which refused the new 
constitution tyrannically imposed on 
it by the French republic. The an- 
cient spirit of Swiss independence, 
fanned and excited by the exhort- 
ations of the priests (which in* this 
instance must be termed fanatic, as j 
ftll resistance was hopeless and use- 
less), stirred up this ill-fated com- 
munity to engage an army ten times 

. greater than any force they could 
oppose to it, and consisting of veteran 
troops. At a time when the larger 
and more powerful cantons had 


yielded, almost without a struggle, 
the brave but misguided men of Un- 
terwalden and Schwytz afforded the 
solitary proof that Swiss bravery and 
love of freedom were not extinct in 
the land of Tell. Their desperate 
resistance, however, served only to 
inflame the fury of their foes. 

After a vain attempt made by the 
French to starve the Unterwaldcners 
into submission, “ on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1798, General Schauenburg, 
the French commander, directed 
general attack to be made, by means 
of boats from Lucerne, as well as by 
tlm Oberland. Repulsed with grea", 
spirit by the inhabitants, only 200o 
| strong, the nt*:'. l- -a us renewed every 
day from the 3rd to the 9th of Sep- 
tember. On this last day, towards 
two ill the afternoon, new reinfo. 
UKUt.i having penetrated by the land 
side, with field-pieces, the invaders 
forced their way into the very heart 
of the country. Jn their despair the 
people rushed on them with very in- 
ferior arms. Whole families perished 
together ; no cpiarter was given on 
either side. 18 young women were 
found among the dead, side by side 
with their fathers and brothers, near 
the chapel of Winkelried. 63 persons 
who had taken shelter in the church 
of Stanz were slaughtered there, with 
the priest at the altar. Every house 
in the open country, in all 600, w-as 
burnt down ; Stanz itself excepted; 
which was saved by the humanity of 

chef dc brigade. The inhabitants 
who survived this day, wandering in 
the mountains without the means of 
subsistence, would have died during 
the ensuing w inter if they had not re- 
ceived timely assistance from the other 
cantons, from Germany and England, 
and from the French army itself, after 
its first fury was abated.’ 1 —-fiimond. 

The attack upon 5 Stanzstad was 
conducted by General Foy, afterwards 
sa prominent a leader of the liberal 
party in France. That unfortunate 
village was totally consumed. 

The distance from Stanz to Engel- 
berg is about 4 h. = 1 3 Eng. m. The 
road follows the course of the Aar 
upwards, gradually asccflding, anil 
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massing Wolfenschiess with its ruined 
yastle, and Grkfenort, where there is 
It small inn. Beyond this the valley 
jjontracts. The road is carried up a 
Steep ascent nearly 6 m. long, tra- 
versing thick woods, amidst scenery 
bf the highest sublimity. In the midst 
of it, in the depth of the valley, lie 
the village and Abbey of Engclberg — 
( Inns : Engel, good and clean ; Hossli) 
— 8220 ft. above the sea. It is hemmed 
in on nil sid s by lofty mountains 
bopped with snow, and based by i>* 
Dipices from which, in winter tun 
in spring, numerous avalanches . e 
precipitated. At their base, urm a 
verdant slope, contrasting agreeably 
’* r ifh reck aud snow, the Benedictine 
\Ubey r> sos conspicuous amo'g the 
mdinury Habitation- **' be iage. 
It founded in ^ i rec< ived 

'i i j >’»peCAixtus (t. i name of 
'ons Aurjt’tueimiy from a t ion that 
die site of the building was fix«'d by 
angels — 

“ Whose authentic lav, 

{Sung from tliat heavenly ground, in middle air, 
jMaue known the spot where Piety should raise 
\ holy structure to til’ Almighty’s praise.” 

JVordsworth. 


level. Its principal peak, the Ifoften, 
composed of limestone, is said to be 
visible ( ? j from Strasburg : it is fre- 
quently ascended, andwithout danger. 
It is covered with glaciers, 175 fi thick,, 
from which numerous avalanches fall," 
in spring, with a roar like thunder. 

The Pass of the Jock (see Rte. 38) 
leads from Engelbcrg to Meyringen. 
in 8^ to 9*hr& , . 

[ M Two passes lead from Engelbcrg 
into the head of the, .Mejchtbal, the 
Jochliy somewhat difficult, and the 
Sloreyy, shorter, less high, and more 
frequented. The path, however, is 
inditferent and ill-defined in places. 
It leaves the small lake, called Luter 
See, on the rt., and ascends the 1. 
hand mountain ; 6 hrs. are required 
‘rom Er "clh^rg to Sachselen.” — J. D.] 

From E» iberg to Altorf, by the 
/ ass of the * urcncriy is a w.ik of 7^ 
i hrs., about 23-J m. When there is 
j fresh snow on the pass 9 or 10 hrs. 
should bo allowed. The last steamer 
loaves Fluelen for Lucerne at 5h. 
.‘■dm. The footpath reaches, after 
about 3m., the dairy belonging to the 
convent, called 1 lorronreuti, where 


laving been three times destroyed by 
ire, the existing edifice is not older 
ban the middle of the last century . 
The architecture is unimpressive, 
ut the situation is worthy of the 
lonours which the imagination of the 
hountaineers has conferred upon it.” 

B e convent is independent of any 
hop or sovereign but the Pope him- 
Jtelf, or his legate : its revenues, once 
bore considerable, were seriously di- 
minished by the French, but it still 
Possesses valuable alpine pastures, and 
be cheeses produced on them are 
tored in an adjacent warehouse. It 
Contains, at present, only 19 brothers: 
fit has a large Church and a Library of 
I some value ; the roof of the apartment 
jtn which it is placed has been cracked 
an earthquake. Travellers are re- 
ceived and entertained in the convent — 
ffchose of the poorer classes gratuitously, 
h The. Titlis, the chief of c the moun- 
|tains which overhang this romantic 
Solitude, rises on the S. of the con- 
vent to a . height of 7530 ft. above the 
valley, and 11,414 ft. above the sea- 
[&(!?#*.] 


I good cheese as made : 50 cows are 
! attached to it ; the pastures are re- 
1 freshed by more than 20 springs 
rising upon them. From the steep 
sides of the Ilahnenberg* on the 
N.E., a beautiful waterfall bursts. 

| forth, called Datschbach. The path 
now winds round the base of a, pro- 
jecting mountain, beyond which the 
valley makes a bend in a N.E. direc- 
tion, and, following the course of the 
Aa torrent for about 6 m., crosses it, 
and then turns nearly due E. The 
Stierenbach, the principal feeder of 
that stream, is now seen descending in 
a pretty cascade into the deep abyss. 
Half an hour’s walk below the summit 
stand a few chalets, and beyond them 
the* traveller has to make his way 
across a field of perpetual snow, to 
the summit of the pass, or Surenen 
Eck, a narrow ridge not more than 
5 ft. wide, between the Blakenstuck qn 
the 1. and the Schlossbcrg on t&er£,“ 
7480 ft. above the sea. Luring the 
greater part of the ascent the Titlis 
shines forth .an object of the greatest 
F 
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magnificence, and a long line bf peaks j 
ana glaciers extend from it uninter- 
ruptedly to the Surenen. ; Another 
view now opens out on the opposite 
side into the valleys of Maderau and 
■ Schuehen, and is bounded in the 
extreme distance by the snowy top of 
-the Glarnisch in canton Glarus. On 
the side of the Surenen, lying within 
the limits of canton Uri, the surface 
of snow to be crossed is greater, and 
the descent is steeper. Traversing the 
snow, and a desolate tract covered with 
broken rocks beyond, the chalets of 
Waldnacht are passed ; and then, by t he 
frightful gorge of Boghy, the path is 
conducted into the valley of the lleuss, 
forking off on the rt. to Erstfeld, for 
those who wish to ascend the St. 
Gothard— and on the 1. to Attingliau- 
sen, for those w ho are bound to Altnrf. 

In 1709, a division of the French 
army, under Lecourbe, crossed this 
pass with cannon to attack the Aus- 
trians in the valley of the Ileuss, but 
were soon driven back the same way 
by the impetuous descent of Su war- 
row from the St. Gothard. 

Altorf. (See Kte. 31, p. 102.) 

ROUTE 32. 

PASS OF TnE SUSTEN, FROM MEYRINGEN 
TO WASEN. 

ll£ hrs. = 37 Eng. m. 

In 1811, when the Vailais was 
added by Napoleon to the French 
empire, a char-road was constructed 
from Meyringen to Stein, and on the 
si$e of canton Uri from Wasen to 
Ferningen, to enable the inhabitants 
pf canton Berne to convey their pro- 
duce into Italy through the Swiss ter- 
ritory ; but now that circumstances 
are altered, it has fallen out of repair 
.in many places, and can only be re- 
garded as a bridle-path. It is a fine 
pass ; the Gadmenthal being very 
grand. — A. T. M. It Is a much fre- 
quented path : no guide required. 
It enables a stout pedestrian to proceed 
"in ope long day from Meyringen to 
Hospenthal, on th#**St. Gothard, but 
the distance, 12 or 13 hours* walking, 
is almost too much for one day, and 
it is usual to stop for the night at 


Stein.' The worft Sust &eans toll or 
custom-house, whence the name. 

The route of the Grimsel is followed 
from Meyringen as far as Im Hof 
(p. 87), where, quitting the side of 
the Aar, the path follows the course of 
the Gadmen, ascending the valley 
called, at its lower extremity, Muhli- 
thal, aud higher up Nessel-thal. Here 
the narrow Trift-thal opens from the 
S., w ith fine glimpses of the Triften- 
stoek and gletselier. Beyond this the 
valley is named Gadmenthal. 

The road passes through a fine 
grove of venerable sycamores, above 
which the Titlis rises superbly, before 
you reach 

** Gadmen. (Inn : Boar, shaded 
by sycamores, clean and comfortable.) 
This village of 550 Inhab. is 3750 ft. 
above the sea-level, and is composed of 
3 distinct groups of houses, ICck, Am- 
bulil, and Obermatt, £ mile higher 
up, 11m. from Meyringen. The char- 
road was not carried further than 
the chalets of Stein, and a portion of 
it was destroyed a few years ago by 
the sudden advance of the glacier of 
Stein, which was originally a mile dis- 
tant from it, descending from a valley 
on the S. The appearance of the 
glacier is remarkable, as it assumes 
a fan shape at its termination. A 
chalet at the foot of the Stein glacier 
serves as a tolerable Inn. It is 6 
hours’ walk from Stein to Meyringen. 
A steep ascent of 2 hours brings the 
traveller to 

3 The top of the Susten Pass, 6980 ft. 
above the level of the Mediterranean, 
18 m. from Meyringen, and 10 or IX 
from Wasen. The view is very fine ; 
the serrated ridges, and the many- 
pointed peaks of the mountains bound- 
ing the Mayenthal, through which the 
descent lies, especially arrest the at- 
tention. There is always some snow* 
on the E. declivity of the Pass. The 
first chalets are met with on the Hunds- 
alp. The stream of the Mayen-Reuas, 
issuing out of the Huaten glacier (rt.), 
under thp Susten Horn, is crossed 
several times, until at the Hauser- 
briicke, a considerable, distance below 
Fernigen, the unfinished char-road 
again commences. Near Fernigen the 



leeply eagulfedand foaming Gnrez- 
giittlerbach is crossed. Lower down 
» the village of Mayen, or Mcyen, 
there there is an Inn, not so good 
is that at Gadmen. Most of the 
louses in this valley are protected 
jjrom the descending avalanches by a 
^tone-dyke, or well-propped palisade 
fcf wood raised on the hill-side behind 
them, to turn away the falling snow 
from their roofs. Near the junction 
5 >f the valleys of the Mayen and the 
Reuss are shattered remains of an 
hexagonal redoubt (sehanze), which 
was fortified by the Austrians in 
1799, and stormed and taken from 
them by the French under Loison, 
who forced the enemy back up the 
vale of the Ileuss, and, after five as- 
saults, made himself master of Wasen, 
an important point. A very steep 
tod rougn road leads down’ from this 
into the village. 

4 Wasen, on the St. Gothard (p. 
101), 9 m. from the summit of Fass. 

Hours’ walking from Wasen 4^ to 
the Pass (9 in.); £ to Stein (2 m.); If 
to Gadmen (5 m.); 3 to Im Ifof, (8 
in.); H to Meyringen (2-J m.) == total, 
jtOf hours. 


ROUTE 33. 


I THE JOCII PASS, FROM MEYRINGEN 
l TO KNGELBERG. 

Distance about 8^ houi*s=28 Eng. 
H. Time occupied in walking it, 7^ 
bours. This Pass, practicable for 
torses in 8-J to 9 hours, is a good 
Jehl used, though a very high one. 
It is a Hue Pass, with considerable 
Variety of scenery, commanding beau- 
tiful views of the Titlis. As far as lm 
(lof it is the same as Rte. 28. 

“ The village of Wyler,., on the sum- 
mit* of the rise above Im Hof, is 
reached in 1 hour from MeyringeD. 
The Gadmen Torrent is there crossed, 
and the path ascends rapidly for an- 
other hour, when the pastures at the 
lower extremity , of the Gentel Thai 
fate reached, in which is a pure spring, 
jroT y grateful after the hot ascent from 
Wyler. From this point the path 
Continues on a very gradual rise for 
hour up the pastures of the Engs- 
tlm Alp , celebrated for the Solacing - 
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Feste, of gymnastic games held here by 
the youtns of Hasli and Unterwalden 
at the end of July ; it then enters the 
forests, and after another hour reaches 
the best chalets, hear the Fngstlen 
Sec , a considerable lake, which is, 
however, not visible from them. The 
best accommodation on the Pass is to 
be found in these chalets. « Near them 
is a remarkable intermittent Spring, 
called Wunderbrunneh . It flows from 
spring to autumn, always running 
from 8 a.m. to about 4 p.m., whim it 
ceases.’ — A. E. 

“ Before entering the forest the path 
crosses the Engstlerbaeh, just below 
a very pretty fall of the Gentbach, 
and recrosses the stream some way 
higher up. After leaving the chalets, 
the path descends a very little towards 
the lake, and, keeping for a few minutes 
along the brink, 'rises in about ^ hour 
to the summit of the Pass, about 
7450 Eng. ft. above the sea-leveL 
The Wenden Stock and glaciers, and 
the Titlis, are fine objects from here. 
There are two paths down to Engel- 
berg, — the horse-path, leading to thoi. 
of the Triib See ; the other and shorter 
one, only practicable on foot, con- 
tinuing along a ridge in the direction 
of Eugelberg for a short distance, and 
then descending abruptly on the rt. 
to a plain, on which, at i mile on 
the left, is situated the Triib See, 
fed by glaciers descending from the 
Oeliscnberg on the rt. It is necessary 
to bear away to the rt.-hand extremity 
of this plain, where there is a gap, 
from which a very rough and pre- 
cipitous path, called the Pfaffemvand, 
descends for 20 minutes over grass, 

I and afterwards debris, to the pastures, 
crossing which it enters the forest for 
J hour, and shortly reaches ” 
Engelberg (p. 97.) 

The ascent of the Titlis is made 
from the Triib See. 

ROUTE 34. 

THE PASS OF ST. GOTHARD, FROM FI*U- 
ELEN, ON THE L^KE OF LUC^pTBj TO 
BELLINZONA. ’ . - 1 

25$ leagues = 78 f Eng. miles, or 15 
posts, each of 1^ stunde. 

F 2 
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‘Eiltfagen daily from ITliielen to 
aout in 24 hours, corresponding with 
the Steamer from Lucerne. Fare to 
h&lan, 35 Fr. ft. From Fluelen to Bel- 
linsona in 16 hours. It is a well-regu- 
lated and punctual conveyance. This 
read is likely to become the most fre- 
quented approach from Switzerland to 
Italy, as being the shortest ; it is well 
supplied with Post-horses, by a private 
company. 

Omnibus , Fluelen to Hospenthal 
daily. 

Posts and Tariff. — “ The posting on 
this road is rather oddly conducted, 
and is, I believe, a private concern, 
though the tariff is fixed by the Can- 
tonal Governments. 

Posts. 

Fluelen to Andermatt or 


Hospital 4 

St. Gothard 3, Airolo 1 ^ . 4-J 

[Vice versa, St. Gothard 3, Hos- 
pital li but all in one stage 
both ways,] 

Faido 2 


[Vice versa, Ren fort to Dazio 4 
francs.] 

Bodio 2, Bellinzona 
[Change horses at Giornico, but 
pay at Faido for the 4J posts.] 
Magadino ..... 

The posting charge is 3 F. fr. per 
post and per horse, and 15 sous to 
the postilion. 

From Amsteg to Andermatt or 
Hospital a Renfort is required, and it 
is as well to take it at once from Flu- 
elen, as the charge is (at least I found 
it) the 'same. The horses are baited 
; once on the road, and if the traveller 
leaves FlUelen in the afternoon, they 
can be required to stop all night on 
the road (Amsteg is the usual and 
host place) without any extra charge, 
and this plan%ave9 stopping merely 
to bait. “ The frdres Muller, who 


zona, 100 firs. ; to Magadino, 115 frs. j 
to Lugano, 125 frs, ; to Como, 150 frs* 
Travellers wishing to post with their 
horses are requested to write the day 
before, stating the hour of departure 
and the number of horses. Failing this 
precaution, they should apply at once 
at the Aigle Inn at Fluelen.” — W. C* 

“ A voiturier will take a carriage 
fronq, Fluelen to Bellinzona for 24 fr. 
a horse; hirer to pay all extras. 
Voitures h volonte and horses may be 
hired at Fluelen, Andermatt, Hos- 
penthal (where they are good), Airolo, 
Bellinzona; but for the most part they 
are crazy vehicles. 

Pedestrians should drive as far as 
Amsteg, where the ascent properly 
begins. 

Time posting with 2 horses from 
Fluelen to 

Amsteg • If to 2 hours. 
Hospital 44 to 5 or 6 „ 

Summit of Pass, 2# „ 

Airolo . . . lj „ 

Faido ... 2 „ 

Bellinzona . . 4 „ 

“ If the number of the party, the 
weight of the luggage, or the state of 
the road, give the slightest excuse, 
the traveller will probably be required 
to take at least one * cheval d£ renfort* 
between Amsteg and the summit of 
St. Gothard.” . 

This was anoiently perhaps the 
most frequented passage over the 
Alps, as it offered the most direct and 
practicable line of communication be- 
tsgpen Basle and Zurich, from North- 
ern Switzerland and W. Germany, to 
Lombardy, and the important cities of 
Milan and Genoa. Not less than 
16,000 travellers and 9000 horses 
crossed it annually on an average, 
down to the commencement of tne 
resent century; but being, only a 
ridle-path, it was almost entirely 
abandoned after the construction of 


keep the Lion d’Or (poste) at IIos- 
* pefithal, have issued a tariff offering to 
SftOIHVfty Wvellers ovey the St, Gothard, 
. / ^without carriage, at the fol- 
with 2 horses:— -from 
^Fliieleqto Hospital, SO frs. ; tp Airolo, 
'/imMW'ti' iV.n-i IKV.Ii.flifnt •* flTJSiJfVs., • to TBSellhl- 


the carriage-roads over the Simplon 
and Bernardin. Deprived of the traffic 
across it, the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages traversed by the road, chiefly 
innkeepers and muleteers, were re- 
duced to ruin, and the revenues of the 
canton* which before drew 20,000 
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brins annually from’ the tolls upon it, 
tqre seriously diminished. The can- 
ms of Uri and Tessin, through which 
lisroad runs, at length became suffi- 
iently alive to their own interests to 
erceive the necessity of converting it 
ito a carriage-road, and thus i^nder- 
i g it fit to compete with the rival 
cutes as a channel of communication 
nd of transport for merchandise, 
a consequence, in 1820 the work 
'as begun, and in 1832 finally com- 
leted and opened. The expenses 
'ere defrayed by a joint-stock com- 
any, formed in Uri and the neigh - 
ouring cantons. The construction 
f the road was intrusted to an en- 
ineer of Altorf, named Muller. 

The poverty-stricken canton of Uri 
ad scraped together, with great diffi- 
ulty, funds sufficient to execute her 
ortion of the undertaking, but a 
tom, such as had not been known in 
he memory of man, bursting on the 
urnmit of the pass, in August, 1834, 
1 the course of a few hours swept 
way nearly one-third of the road, 
ogether with bridges and terraces 
nthoufc number, which had been 
onstructed with so much labour, 
ost, and difficulty. A similar tein- 
•est in 1^9 effected nearly equal de- 
traction. Considering the previous 
.rain upon the resources of the can- 
on, it is surprising how soon the 
aisehief was repaired 

At present the road is excellent, 
tot inferior in its construction to any 
fther of the great Alpine highways, 
ad certainly not surpassed by a $y 
a the interest and grandeur of its 
cenery. — //. T. 

The passage is usually free from 
now for 4 or 5 months of the year ; 
>ut in the depth of winter carriages 
re safely transported across on open 
ledges, except immediately after a 
now-storm, when the road is sorne- 
imes blocked Up for a week. 

- The canton of Uri and the valley 
f the Reuss possess an historical 
elebrity, as the theatre of the me- 
morable campaign of 1799, when the 
armies of the three nations of France, 
Austria, and Russia, dispossessing 
ach other in turns, marched, fought, 


and manoeuvred, on heights where 
the snow never melts, and which were 
previously deemed accessible only to 
goatherds and hunters. In the month 
of June, in the above-named year,, 
the Austrians, aided by the natives of 
Uri, had expelled the French fronfc. 
the valley. Satisfied with the pos- 
session of it, they passed nearly 9: 
months in entire inactivity, when, by 
a combined movement, planned by 
Massena, they were attacked at all 
points by French corps, poured in 
upon them from the lake of Lucerne, 
which was crossed by a flotilla of 
boats, and from every western passage 
leading over the Alps and into the 
valley of the Reuss. Lecourbe crossed 
the Surenen, Loison the Susten, and 
Gudin, with a large force, fought his 
way over the Grimsel and Furea, 
threatening the Austrians in front, 
in flank, and in the rear. In an en- 
gagement which took place on the 
14th of August, and which lasted 5 
hours, they were d riven step by step* 
up the valley, as far as Andermatt. 
On th» two following days the French 
pursued them out of the valley of the 
Reuss into the Grisons by the Ober- 
alp, where a bloody encounter took 
place. A little more than a month 
after this, intelligence was brought 
to Lecourbe, the French commander, 
that another large army had. appeared 
at the S. foot of the St. Gothard. 
While still at a loss to imagine to 
what European power it might be- 
long, fresh tidings announced that it 
was the veteran Suwarrow, who, at 
the head of a Russian army of 1 8,000 
foot and 5000 Cossack horse, had 
broken up from his encampment in the 
plains of Lombardy, and now began to 
force the passage of the St. Gothard. 
The French retired slowly but stea- 
dily before him as far as the lake of 
Lucerne, where Leccrtfrbe, after re- 
moving all the boats from Fluelen, 
entrenched himself in a strong posi- 
tion at Seedorf, on the 1. bank of the . 
Reuss. Suwarrow, whose object 
to unite himself with the 
army before Zurich, of the 'defeat of 
which by Massena he had / 

heard, here found himself Without 
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file -means of transporting his army, 
threatened on all sides by enemies, 
fie took little time to consider, but 
immediately planned and executed 
his wonderful and almost incredible 
retreat over the Kinzig Culm and into 
the valley of Muottft; and though con- 
stantly annoyed by the French in his 
rear, finally conducted his army into 
the valley of the Rhine, with a loss of 
3000 men, of whom more perished 
from cold, fatigue, and hunger, than 
from the enemies’ bullets. (See Routes 
72, 75, and 76.) 


Fliielen — (Italian Fiora — Tnn: Croix 
Blanche) — the port of Canton Uri, at 
the S. extremity of the lake of the 
Four Cantons, is a small village in a 
very unhealthy situation, as is proved 
by the pale faces, crippled limbs, and 
goitred necks of its inhabitants; and 
by the number of cretins among them. 
Tlie malaria from the marshy ground 
produced by the deposits of the Reuss 
at its entrance into the lake, is the 
cause of this. Works have been un- 
dertaken on’ a large scale to fleepen 
the mouth of the Reuss, and thus, by 
draining the upper country, to remove 
the cause of malaria. Concc nances may 
always be had here. 

The Steamer touches here 3 times a 
day from Lucerne, and returns after a 
short stay; it takes carriages. (See 
Route 18, p. 51.) A pier, alongside 
of which the steamers are moored, 
offers a convenient landing-place. 
About 2 m. off lies 

| Altorf — (7nn.s : Adler (Aigle Noir), 
very fair and cheap ; Aigle d’Or ; 
Lowe (Lion) ; Clef d’Or, good, and 
civil people ; l’Ours, tolerable. This 
is the capital of the canton Uri, 
the poorest and least populous in 
the Confederation, numbering alto- 
gether only 1 ‘1,500 souls: it is a dull, 
lifeless villageW 1664Irfhab., without 
trade or manufactures, and still exhi- 
biting signs of the conflagration of 
1799* which reduced the larger part 
’ of it t^' ashes. Its only claim to in- 
terest" the traveller is its connexion 
( with William Tell. If credit is to be 
' given to tradition, it was on the open 
square hvthe centre of Altorf that he 


shot the apple from off his son’s head. 
The place where he stood to take aim 
is marked by a stone Fountain , sur- 
mounted with statues of the dauntless 
cross-bowman and his child. The 
lime-tree, upon which Gessler’s cap 
was st^ck, for all men to do obeisance 
to it as they passed, and to which the 
child was bound, to servo as a mark 
for his father’s bolt, existed a withered 
trunk, down to 1567, when it was cut 
down and replaced by another fountain, 
about 200 ft. distant from the first. 

The tall Tower, ornamented with 
rude frescoes, representing Tell and 
Gessler, has been stated erroneously 
by some writers to occupy the site of 
the lime-tree; but it is proved by re- 
cords still in existence to have been 
built before the time of Tell. 

On quitting Altorf the road crosses 
the mouth of the vale of Schachen, 
traversing, by a bridge, the stream in 
which, according to tradition, William 
Tell lost his life (1350) in endea- 
vouring to rescue a child from its 
waters swollen by an inundation. 
Tell was a native of the Schachenthal, 
having been born in the village of 
Biirglen, a little to the 1. of our road. 
A small Chapel , still standing, rudely 
painted with the events his life, 
was built in 1522 on the spot where 
his house stood, near the churchyard. 
The inhabitants of this valley are 
considered the finest race of men in 
Switzerland. A path runs up it, and 
across the Klausen Pass (Route 72) 
to the baths of Stachelberg, in canton 
GJarus, and another over the Kinzig 
Culm (Rte. 79 ), into the Muotta Thai. 

On the 1. bank of the Reuss, op- 
posite its junction with the Schachen, 
stands Attinghausen, the birthplace 
of Walter Fiirst,*one of the three 
liberators of Switzerland: his house 
is still pointed out. Above it rise the 
ruins of a castle, whose baronial 
owners became extinct in 1357, when 
the last of the race was buried in his 
helmet and hauberk. At Botzlingen, 
3 m. above Altorf, the parliament 
(Landesgemeinde) of the canton Uri 
is held every year, on the first Sunday 
in May, to settle the affairs of the 
state* Every male citizen above the 
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E of 20, except a priest, has a vote, 
authorities of the canton, on 
teback, with the Landammann at 
r head, preceded by a detachment 
nilitia, with military music, and 
standard of the canton attended 
the beadles in their costume of 
>w and black, and by two men in 
ancient Swiss garb of the same 
ur, bearing aloft the two cele- 
ed buffalo horns of Uri, march to 
Ihe spot in procession. From a semi- 
circular hustings, erected for the pur- 
pose, the business of the day is pro- 
claimed to the assembled crowd, and 
the different speakers deliver their 
harangues, after which the question 
js put to the vote by show of hands. 
SWhen all affairs of state are de- 
spatched, the Landammann and other 
public officers resign, and are either 
^re-elec ted or others are chosen in 
'their place. 

| The first part of the way, towards 
[the St. Gothard, lies through agree- 
able scenery, among rich meadows, 
shaded by chestnut and walnut trees. 
At Klus the road approaches the 
margin of the Reus*, and beyond 
Siiincn, where it is partly cut through 
the rock, passes under the ruins of a 
tower, by some supposed to be the 
.castle of Ztring Uri (Restraint of Uri), 
[the construction of which by the 
F tyrant Gessler, to overawe the pea- 
sants, roused the suspicion and indig- 
! nation of the Swiss; so that it was 
< demolished by them in 1308, on the 
first outbreak of the revolt a^kinst 
l Austria. Upon the high road, 
leagues from Fluelen, is the village 
of 

Amsteg {Inns .* Hirsch, Croix 
Blanche^ both good), delightfully 
situated ™ and although not a post 
station, it is a convenient place for 
: those to stop- at who cross the lake by 
\ the 2 p.m. steamer from Lucerne. It 
; stands at the mouth of the Maderaner 
or Kerstelen 'Thai, which stretches E. 
as far as the base of the Clariden 
Grat, a valley little visited, but well 
worth exploring; abounding in water- 
falls and glaciers, and fir woods with- 
out their equal. (See Rte. 80.) 

3 Intschi. 


The road now first crosses . tl$^ ; 
Reuss and begins to ascend, having 
on the 1. hand, the gigantic mass of 
the 11 ristens lock, and the river below, 
dashing from rock to rock in an 
almost uninterrupted cataract, jjk 
second bridge carries it back to the rt. 
bank; and, after traversing a wood, a 
third, of timber, called Ffaffensprung 
(priest’s leap), from a fable of a monk . 
having leaped across it with a maiden 
in his arms, brings the traveller to 
the wild torrent Mayenbach, descend- 
ing from the Susten Pass (Rte. 32), 
which joins the Reuss immediately 
below. 

Wasen {Inn : Ochs, indifferent), a 
village of 550 Jnhab^on the 1. bank of 
the Reuss, at the mouth of the Mayen* 
tliaL Near this a toll of ^ a batz for 
each person, and F. fr. for every 
carriage, and the same for every 
horse, is paid. Winding from side to 
side the road slowly toils upward to 
Gbschenen, where the valley assumes 
a more savage character, contracting 
into the narrow ravine of Schellinen, 
bounded for nearly 3 m. by impending 
cliffs of granite. One vast fragment, 
skirted by the road, was dropped 
here, according to the popular legend, 
by the devil, and is thence called 
' Tcufelstein . This defile is a scene of 
desolation and awful grandeur; the 
walls of rock seem almost to exclude 
the light of day, scarce a blade of 
grass is to be seen, and nothing 
heard but the wild dashing of the 
Reuss* at the foot of the precipice 
below the road, from which hoarse 
sounds this part of the valley gets the 
name of Kraehentlial. The road 
hereabouts is much exposed in spring 
to danger from avalanches. A new 
road is being (?) blasted iff the rock 
on the rt. bank of the. Reuss to avoid 
this. The difficulties of the ascent 
are next overcome by the skill of the 
engineer, who has constructed a series 
of complicated zigzag terraces, first 
on one side of the Reuss and then on 
the other, by means of which, and of ! 
nimierous bridges, the traveller at 
length reaches 

The Demi's Bridge, situated in the 
midst of the most stern but magni- 
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ficeht scenery of the whole pass. The 
3t§u$s leaps down into the head of this 
Ravage gorge in a lofty cataract, and 
in the very midst of its din and spray 
2 bridges have been thrown across. 
Very precipitous rocks of granite, 
remarkable for the stern nakedness of 
their surface, hem in the bed of the 
river on both sides; those on the left 
bank leaving not an inch of space for 
the sole of a foot at their base, except 
what has been hewn out of it by 
human art. For ages this must have 
been an impassable den, a complete 
cul-de-sac, until, by human ingenuity, 
the torrent was bridged and the rock 
bored through. The old bridge, a 
thin segment of^i circle, spanning a 
terrific abyss, had originally an air 
at once of boldness and fragility, much 
of which it has lost by the contrast 
with the towering and more solid 
Structure that has now entirely su- 
erseded it, and seems, as it were, to 
omineer over it. The single arch 
of slight masonry, suspended in 
the air at .a height of 70 ft. above 
the Reuss, with scarce a parapet at 
ihe side, and with barely breadth to 
allow two persons to pass, almost 
seemed to tremble with the rushing 
Of the torrent under the feet of the 
traveller. Modern improvements have 
deprived the bridge and its vicinity 
of much of its terror and sublimity. 
A commodious &nd gradually slop- 
ing terrace, hewn out of the solid 
rock at the foot of the precipice, leads 
to the broad and massive new bridge, 
which, though nearer to the mil 
than the old, may he passed without 
the slightest emotion of the nerves, 
thanks to its solidity and high para- 
pets. The construction of this part 
of the roachpresented great difficulties 
to the engineer from the hardness and 
smoothness of the precipitous rocks 
’and the want of easy access to them: 
indeed, the mines necessary for .blast- 
ing the granite could only be formed 
dv workmen suspended by ropes from 
above, and dangling in the air like 
gpfders at the end of their threads. 
The ancient bridge was first founded 
by Abbot Gerald,,. of Einsiedeln, in 
'•'in lift' Ttirr. ’ fhTnfa ffri.v.Trr^ncr of ilt, the 


devil has received more than his due: 
it has been allowed to remain beneath 
the new bridge, though no longer of 
any use. During the extraordinary 
campaign of 1799, the Devil’s Bridge 
and the defile of the Schellinen were 
twice obstinately contested within the 
space of little more than a month. On 
the 14th of August the united French 
column, under Lecourbe and Loison, 
having surprised the Austrians, drove 
them up the valley of the Reuss, as 
far as this bridge, which, having been 
converted into an entrenched position, 
was defended by them for some time. 
The ancient Devil’s Bridge was ap- 
proached from the lower part of the 
valley by a terrace abutting against 
the precipice, interrupted in one place 
by a chasm. The road was continued 
over this upon an arch of masonry 
which supported a sort of causeway. 
— F. L. At last even this was car- 
ried by the French, who, in their im- 
petuous pursuit, followed their ene- 
mies across the arch. In a moment, 
while a c$pwd of combatants were 
upon it, it was blown into the air, and 
hundreds were precipitated into the 
abyss below. During the night the 
Austrians, alarmed by the appearance 
of another French force in tneir rear, 
evacuated altogether the valley of the 
Reuss. On the 24th of the following 
September the tide of war took an 
opposite turn. Suwarrow, pouring 
down from the summit of the St. 
Gothard, at the head of 5000 horse 
and ft, 000 foot, compelled the French, 
in their turn, to retire before him. 
The progress of the Russians was. ar- 
rested here for a short time, as they 
found the road broken up, the Urner- 
loeh filled with rocks, and tlm passage 
down the valley interrupted oy the 
in the causeway beyond the 
v e, caused by the blowing up Of 
the arch. A murderous fire from the 
French swept away all who ap- 
proached the edge of the chasm ; but 
the Russian columns, eager for ad- 
vance, by their pressure, pushed the 
foremost ranks into the foaming Beuss. 
The impediments in the road were 
soon removed; an extemporaneous 
constructed by binding 
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together beams of wood with officers’ 
scarfs ; and over this the Russian 
irmy passed, pursuing the enemy as 
far as Altdorf. 

Immediately above, after passing 
die Devil’s Bridge, the road is carried 
through a tunnel, bored for 180 feet 
through the solid rock, called Umer- 
loch, or Hole of Uri. It is 15 ft. 
iigh, and 16 ft. broad. Previous to 
Us construction, in 1707, the only 
mode of passing the buttress of rock 
which here projects into the river, so 
as to deny all passage, was by a 
bridge, or shelf of boards, suspended 
on the outside by chains from above. 
By means of this the traveller doubled, 
as it were, the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, enveloped in the spray of the 
torrent, within a few feet of which 
the frail structure was hung. The 
Gallery of Uri was originally con- 
structed by a Swiss engineer named 
Moretini ; but was only passable for 
mules, until, in reconstructing the St 
Gothard Hoad, it was enlarged to ad 
mit carriages. 

Out of this gallery the traveller 
emerges into the wide basin-shaped 
pastoral valley of Urseren, which, in 
contrast with the savage gorge of 
Schellinen, and from the suddenness 
of the transition, has obtained from 
most travellers the praise of beauty 
and fertility. Taken . by itself, how- 
ever, it has little but its verdure to 
recommend it : owing to its great 
height, 4356 ft. above tile sea, scarcely 
any trees grow in it, and the, inha- 
bitants supply themselves with corn 
for bread from more fortunate lands. 
It was probably once a lake, until s 
passage was opened for the Iteuss 
through the rocks of Schellinen. It 
was originally colonised, it is sup- 
posed, by the Rheetians. The usual 
entrance to it was by the pass of the 
Oberalp. Its inhabitants spoke the 
language of the Grisons, ana the val- 
ley was a dependence of the abbot of 
| Ihssentis. Down to the 14th century 
Ut remained closed up at its lower ex* 

; 'tremity, and had no direct communi* 

[ cation with the lower valley of the 
Reuss. About that time, however, a 
path seems to have been opened *, am* 


the men of Urseren, allying them* 
lelves with those of Uri, threw off the 
yoke of their former feudal lords. A 
mile from the gallery of Uri lies. 

4| Andermatt, or Urseren (Ital. 
Orsera) — (/wws: DreiKonige, 3 Kings, 
7 allen off ; H6tel du St. Gothard, 
dean and comfortable, 1851). It is 
i village of 600 Inhab., and the chief 
place of the valley, 4450 ft. above . 
the sea-level. The honey and cheese 
made on the surrounding pastures are 
excellent ; and the red trout of the 
Oberalp See enjoy the reputation, 
with hungry travellers, of being the 
finest in the world. They are at 
least an excellent dish, either at 
breakfast or dinner. The Church of St 
Columbanus is said to have been built 
by the Lombards. On the slope of 
the mountain of St. Anne, which is 
surmounted by a glacier, above the 
village, are the scanty remains of a 
forest, the last relic of that which 
perhaps at one time clothed the sides 
of the valley entirely. “ It is of a 
triangular form, with one of its angles 
pointed upwards ; and is so placed as 
not only to break the fall of heavy 
bodies of snow, but to divide the 
masses, throwing them off on its two 
sides. It is now a slight and seem- 
ingly a perishable defence.” The im- 
providence of the inhabitants, at an 
early period, had reduced it to a 
small grove, which those of later 
times had learned to value for the pro- 
tection it afforded to their dwellings 
from falling avalanches. They there- 
fore guarded it with the utmost care, 
abstaining from cutting down a stem 
of itpbut, in 1799, foreign invaders, 
reckless of the consequences, felled a 
great part of it, and consumed it for 
firewood, or to repair the Devil’s 
Bridge. 

This was but one of the evils which 
that calamitous year brought upon 
this remote and peaceful valley, when 
the armies of three nations chose it 
for the arena of their combats, letting 
loose the furies — fire, famine, ana 
slaughter — upon its unfortunate inha- 
bitants. Suwarrow’s hordes arrived 
at Andermatt in that year, famished 
with hunger. Like ravenous wolves, 

P 3 
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they seized and consumed everything 
they could lay hands on. They greedily 
devoured a store of soap which they 
found in the larder of the inn ; and, cut- 
ting into pieces some skins which had 
been hung out to dry previously to 
being tanned, boiled and ate them also. 

A bridle-path stretches up the steep 
lateral valley behind Andermatt, across 
the Oberalp and past its lake, to Dis- 
sentis, in the Orisons. (Rte. 77.) 

The vale of Urseren is about 9 m. 
long, and nearly 1 broad. It contains 
4 villages, and 1360 Inhabs., who gain 
a subsistence by rearing cattle and 
keeping dairies, and by forwarding 
the transit of goods across the St. 
Gothard,for which purpose 300 horses 
are kept in it. At Andermatt, Hos- 
ital, and Airolo, are many mineral- 
ealers, from whom specimens may 
be purchased of the numerous rare 
and valuable minerals with which 
the range of the St. Gothard abounds. 
The variety of species is surprising, 
and the cabinet of the mineralogist 
derives some of the rarest substances 
from these Alps. 

On the 1. of the road, in going to 
Hospital, two rude stone pillars may 
be seen : they are the poience or 
gallows belonging to Andermatt, 
dating from the time when the valley 
of Urseren was an independent state, 
and Andermatt, the chief place in it, 
enjoyed the right of criminal juris- 
diction, now removed to Altdorf. It 
is curious to observe to what an ex- 
tent the possession of a gallows, and 
the right of hanging criminals there- 
on, was an object of pride in ancient 
times. Such relics as this may be 
found throughout Switzerland : they 
seem everywhere to have been pre- 
served almost with veneration, and 
are kept in constant repair, though 
destined never more to be used. 

2g Hospital, or Hospenthal — Inn: 
Goldener Lowe (Golden Lion), good. 
Excellent honey and trout, and stout 
^horses and good carriages ; intelli- 
gent landlord. 

Hospital receives its name from 
. aa hospice which no longer exists. 
Above the village rises a venerable 
lower, said to be, like the church of 


Andermatt, a work of the Lombards. 
There is a fine collection of minerals 
for sale, formed by two monks : the 
prices seem high. 

The mule -path over the Furca 
(Rte. 30) leads hence, in 5 . hours, to 
the glacier of the Iihone, and in 2 
more to the hospice of the Grimsel. 

The high road now quits the valley 
of Urseren, and following the course 
of the Reuss, begins to ascend by nu- 
merous zigzags to the summit of the 
St. Gothard,- which may be reached 
in about 2 J hours from Hospital. 

Under the name of St. Gothard are 
comprised, not merely the depression, 
or col, ovet which the road passes, but 
a group or clump of mountains, all 
exceeding in elevation the snow line, 
situated between the cantons of Uri, 
V allais, Ticino, and Orisons ; and con- 
taining the sources of the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Reuss, and the Ticino, all 
of which, with innumerable tributaries, 
rise within a circle of 10 miles, de- 
scribed from the summit of the Pass. 

The river Reuss may be said to fall, 
rather than flow, into the lake of the 
Four Cantons. Between Urseren and 
Fliielen it descends 2500 feet, and be- 
tween Urseren and the top of the Pass 
2000 feet, forming a succession of cata- 
racts. Near the summit of the Pass, 
the road crosses it for the last time by 
the bridge of Rodunt, which marks the 
boundary of the cantons Uri and 
Ticino. The source of the Reuss is 
in the small lake of Lucendro, a short 
distance on the right of the . road. 
The summit of the Pass (6808 feet 
above the sea) is a valley, or saddle- 
shaped depression, in the great granite 
ridge of the central chain, overlooked 
by snow-clad peaks varying between 
8000 and 10,000 feet in height. It is 
a scene of the most complete sterility 
and desolation : the road winds among 
several other small lakes or ponds, 
some of which flow N., but the greater 
part are feeders of the Ticino, on the 
S. side of the Pass. They may, in- 
deed, be regarded as the head-waters 
of that river, Which gives its name to 
the canton Tessin, or Ticino. 

The Hospice ( 114 leagues from 
Fliielen, 14f from Befiinzona), a mas- 
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»ive and roomy building, constructed The descent towards Italy displays 
At the expense of the canton Ticino, much skilful engineering; ana the 
which has also caused several houses difficulties of a slope, much steeper on 
of refuge to be built, is designed for this side than on the other, have been 
the accommodation of travellers, being overcome by a series of zigzag ter- 
fitted up roughly as an inn, containing races not exceeded in numbers and 
15 beds, under tne management of two tortuous direction on any other Alpine 
Capuchin friars. Attached to it are pass. They begin a little beyond the 
warehouses for goods. A very hum- nospice, and continue nearly all the 
ble hospice and a chapel have existed way to Airolo. The turnings are less 
on this spot ever since the 13th cen- sharp than on many other passes; 
tury, owing their origin to the Abbot and a carriage drawn uy horses accus- 
of Dissentis, who stationed a monk turned to the work tnay trot down at 
here to minister to the spiritual as a quick pace. Near the uppermost 
well as physical wants of distressed zigzag the words Suwarrow Victor , in 
travellers. In the 17th century, St. large letters on the face of the rock. 
Carlo Borromeo suggested the con- record the success of the Russians in 
struction of a hospice on a larger gaining the Bass from the French in 
scale, which, after his death, was exe- 1799. It was on this ascent that the 
cuted by his brother. This building Russian grenadiers were for some 
was sw ept away in 1775 by an ava- time arrested by the fire of the French 
lanche: another, which succeeded it, riflemen posted behind rocks and 
was gutted by the French, while en- trees. The aged Suw arrow, indignant 
camped on this spot in 1799-1800, and at being foiled for the first time in his 
every particle of wood burnt as fuel, life, caused a grave to be dug, and, 
This older hospice, however, is still lying down in it, declared his reso- 
kept up. It was until lately -the only lution to be buried on the spot where 
house for the reception of travellers his children*” had been repulsed, 
on the summit. There is ail Inn, of This appeal was responded to by his 
a humble kind, close to the road. soldiers with warmth, and, when he 

The passage in winter and spring is once more put himself at their head, 
by no means free from danger : the they drove the republicans from their 
snow r is sometimes heaped up in drifts position. The gully dow r n which the 
40 feet high on the summit, and the road passes is called Val Tremoja 
descent towards Airolo is much ex- (Germ. Triimmeln Thai), Trembling 
posed at times to tourmentes and ava- Valley, from its supposed effect on 
lanches (§ 18). A year seldom passes the nerves of those who passed it* 
without the loss of 3 or 4 lives, and at Since the new road has been made,' its 
times melancholy catast rophes have terrors, whatever they were previously, 
occurred. The spot called Buco dei have been much softened. It is, how- 
Calonchetti is so named from a party ever, exposed to some danger from 
of glaziers from the Val Calanka, avalanches in spring; and one or two 
who, persisting in pushing on from houses of refuge have been built to 
the hospice, in spite of the warnings shelter traveller s t A very pretty mi* 
of the inmates, were buried here be- neral, named from this locality, where 
neath the snow. In 1478 an avalanche it was first found, Tremolite, abounds 
swept away a troop of 60 Swiss sol- in the rock of the valley, and speci- 
diers; in 1624, another, which fell mens of it occur even in the walls 
from the Cassadra, buried 300 per- and loose stones at the road-side, 
sons; and. one in 1814 overwhelmed The old road lay along the 1. bank of 
40 horses laden with goods. The the Ticino; the new keeps on ther*. 
new line of road is carried as much as side of it, and before reaching Airolo 
possible out of the course of these makes many wide sweeps along the 
dangers, and, though it is unprotected Hank of the mountain, up into the 
by any covered galleries, accidents of Val Bedretto, traversing tne forest of 
this kind are more rare. Piotella, where the slate rocks are full 
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of crystals of garnet. The view up 
* and down the vale of the Tioino and 
over the snowy mountains on the 
opposite side of it is extremely grand. 

Airolo (Germ. Eriels) — Inns : 
Tre Re, good ; Post. Airolo lies 
oft the 1. bank of the Tessin, near 
the junction of the branch flowing 
00 of the Yal Bedretto with that 
ris&g on the St. Gothard. It is 3794 
foot above the sea-level, and its inha- 
bitants, both in habit and language, 
ate Italian. The situation at the foot 
of St. Gothard, and the consequent 
transit of travellers and goods, are its 
.chief sources of prosperity. It pos- 
sesses a relic of antiquity : the stump 
of a tower called.// Costello , and Casa 
dei Pagani, built, it is said, by Desi- 
derius King of the Lombards, a.p. 774. 
The Lombard kings constructed a line 
of similar forts from this all the wav to 
Como, many of which will be passed by 
the traveller in descending the valley. 

The summit of the Pass may be 
reached from Airolo by a light carriage 
in 2^ or 3 hrs. ; by the old road a pe- 
destrian might reach it in less than 2. 

Several mule-paths also concen- 
trate here. 1. That leading up the 
Val Bedretto to the Niifahen Pass 
(Route 35), and to the Gries (Route 
29): 2. Over the Lukmanier into the 
Orisons (Route 78); 3. A summer 
path, and difficult, up the Val Canaria, 
past the beautiful waterfall of Cal- 
caccia (?), and over the Sella- Grat to 
Andermatt, in 5 hours. 41 


The Val Bedretto terminates about 
2 miles below Airolo, at the mouth ot 
the picturesque glen of Stalvedro, which 
is guarded on the rt. by a Lombard 
toWer of King Desiderius, near Quinta 
This pass wa9 defended Sept. 1799, by 
ft- body of 600 French against 3000 
grenadiers of Suwarrow’s army for 
lfr hrs., after which they effected their 
retreat over the Niifanen into the 
Yallais. The. part of the valley of 
the Ticino traversed by the road from 
this to Biasca is called. Val Levantina 
— <Livinen Thai hi Germ. A few miles 
lower down the river threads another 
dc4Ue, named after a toll-house within it 

* Any personal information respecting these 
thrift passes will be acceptable to the Editor. 


Dazio Grande . It is one of the most 
picturesque scenes on the ’ whole 
route. It is a rent in the Monte 
Piottino (Platifer), nearly a mil© 
long, and so narrow that in ancient 
times the path down the valley 
found no access to it, but was carried 
over the mountains, high above the 
river on either side. The carriage- 
road threaded the depths of the gorge, 
supported for a great part of the way 
on arches and terraces, and crossing 
the river thrice on bridges. During 
the storms of 1834 and of 1839, the 
swollen Tioino swept away nearly the 
whole of these costly constructions, the 
defile was tendered totally impassable, 
and travellers were compelled to find 
their way by the long-abandoned foot- 
path over the heights. A new line is 
now constructed at a higher level above 
the river, out of the reach of inunda- 
tions, to replace that which has been 
destroyed ; — a proof of the immense 

Alps. ^The descent is^less rapid than 
the old line ; it passes 3 short tunnels, 
Cheval de renfort , Dazio to Faido, 
4 fr. ; and Faido to St Gothard, 6 fir. 

Chestnut-trees first appear soon 
after quitting the defile of Dazio, and 
vines are cultivated at 

3} Faido — (Inns : Angelo, very 
good ; — Sole) — the principal place in 
the valley, a small town of 615 Inhab. 
A revolt of the people of the Val 
Levantina, in 1755, against their ty- 
rannical lords and masters the cow- 
herds of Uri, to whom they had been 
subject since the 15th century, was 
terminated on this spot by the execu- 
tion of the ringleaders, whose heads 
were fastened to the trunks of the 
vast chestnut-trees, in the presence 
of 3000 men of the valley. The troops 
of the Confederation had previously 
surrounded and disarmed this ill- 
starred band of rebels,* and afterwards 
compelled them, on bended knees, to 
sue for mercy. The revolt was, perhaps, 
not to be justified ; but one thing at 
least is certain, that the freedom which 
had been the boast of the Swiss repub- 
licans was, down to the end of the last 
century, denied by them to the states 
dependent oh them, who groaned under 
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bondage more intolerable than that 
f any monarchical despotism ! A 
K>tpath runs from Faiao over the 
iUkmanier (Rte. 78) to Dissentis. 
Through a highly cultivated tract 
tie road reaches another fine defile 
till of chestnut trees. 

Giornico (Germ. Irais : Inn, La 
'orona, dirty) ; a village of 700 Inhab. 
1 high tower: the ’Ch. of Santa Maria 
i Gastello , whose substructure is said 
a exhibit traces of a fort, attributed 
o the Gauls (?), and the Ch. of San 
ficholas da Mira , regarded by the 
ulgar as originally a heathen temple. 
k>th these churches are certainly ex- 
mples of the earliest form of Christian 
uildings, and highly deserve the at- 
Mition of the architect and antiquary. 
Service is not performed in St. 
Jicholas, though it is kept in repair, 
['he architecture is of the rudest Ro- 
manesque style, and the E. end offers, 
erhaps, the most unaltered specimen 
>f the choir raised upon substructions 
iat can hardly be called a crypt, 
ound in the ancient Lombard 
hurches of Italy, distinguished by 
taircases, whereas it here subsists in 
is primitive form. The whole neigh- 
bourhood is exceedingly picturesque, 
nd deserving at least of quite as 
much attention as many places which 
njoy much more extended reputa- 
ion. — P. « The number and height 
f the church-towers on the side of 
lie Alps, even on spots where wealth 
nd population appear most scanty, 
re among the most striking features 
f this country. Instead of being sur- 
mounted by spires, as in the Roman 
Catholic valleys of the neighbouring 
Prisons, they are here piled story upon 
tory in the Italian fashion, sometimes 
©aching even to an eighth tier, and 
siding in a ridge roof.” — J. F. 

Half way to 

SJ Bodio a heap of large rocks 
Sassi Gross!) serves as a monument 
>f the victory gained here in 1478 
ver the Milanese by the Swiss, who 
ad made a foray across the St. Gothard 
e_far as Bellinzona, under pretext of 
©dressing the injury done by the 
Milanese, in having felled some trees 
)ekmging to canton' Uri. The winter 


had set in with severity, and the main 
body of the Swiss had returned across 
the pass with their plunder, leaving 
behind only about 600 men under 
Captains Stranga of Giornico, and 
Troger of Uri, The Milanese, 15,000 
strqng, pressed forward to expel the 
highland invaders, who, resorting to 
stratagem to counteract the prepon- 
derance of numbers, laid the nat land ; 
in this part of the valley under water, 
and placing themselves behind it, 
awaited their enemies at the foot of 
some rocks. In the course of the 
night the water froze hard, and next 
morning, while the advance of the 
Italians across the ice was naturally 
slow and faltering, the Swiss, pro- 
vided with crampons to cross their 
native glaciers, rushed down upon 
them in a fhrious charge, and at once 
put them to the rout. Their con- 
fusion was increased by vast masses 
of rock hurled from the cliffs above 
by parties stationed for the purpose, 
and the slaughter was enormous. 
According to some accounts 1400, ac- 
cording to others 4000, of the Milanese 
fell on this occasion. 

The Val Levantina terminates a 
little beyond Pollegio, at the junction 
of the Blegno. After crossing that 
river the traveller reaches 

1 Biasca (Inn : Union, poor and 
slovenly), which also contains a very 
ancient church, situated on the slope 
of the hill. A chain of chapels, or 
Via Crucis, leads from it up to the*- 
Chapel of St. Petronilla, whence there 
is a pleasing view. 

In 1512 an earthquake shook down 
from the mountain of Vnl Crenone, 
near the entrance of the Val Blegno, 
so vast a mass of earth and rock that 
it arrested the course of the river, and 
extended high up on the opposite side 
of the valley. For nearly two years* 
so great was the strength of this dam . 
that the waters accumulated behind* ifo 
into a lake many miles m extent,, in* 
undating numerous villages, and driv** 
ing out the inhabitants by the rising 
flood. At length, in 1514, it began to. 
flow over the barrier, which, being 
thus loosened and weakened, suddenly 
gave way about Easter. The deluge 
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thus occasioned swept off everything 
before it — towns, villages, houses, and 
trees, as far as Bellinzona (a part of 
which was destroyed), and the Lago 
Maggiore. The accumulated debris 
of rocks and mud which it carried 
down with it covered the cultivated 
land with desolation, and marks of 
the ruin thus caused may be still 
traced along the valley. Various 
causes, conformable with the super- 
stitious notions of the times, were as- 
signed for this catastrophe. Some 
attributed it to the vengeance of God 
against the sins of the inhabitants of 
Btasca, called forth by the power of a 
Papal Brief ; others traced it to the 
influence of “ certain magicians from 
Armenia.” It is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by the supposition of an 
earthquake, since at the •‘same time a 
similar fall took place from the oppo- 
site side of the mountain, which 
buried the village of Campo Bagnino, 
in the Val Calanka. 

1J Osogno. About 8 m. below Bi- 
asea the Moesa is crossed, and our 
road falls into that from the pass of 
the Bernardin (Route 90), near the 
battle-field of Arbedo, which was as 
fatal to the Swiss as that of Giornico 
was to their opponents. An account 
of it, as well as a full description of 

3£ Bellinzona , is given in Route 90. 

ROUTE 35. 

# PASS of THE NUFENEN (NOVENA) FROM 
OBERGESTELEN TO AIROLO. 


descends into the Val Bedretto. On 
the S. slope' of the pass one of the 
branches of the river Ticino takes its 
rise. The path descends along its L . 
bank to the 

lh. 40m. Hospice al’ Acqua, a house 
of refuge to accommodate travellers, 
5000 ft. above the sea, dirty and full of 
fleas, 3 hours’ walk from Airolo. Apath 
crosses the valley from this S. into the 
Val Formazza to the Falls of the Tosa 
(see p. 93). The Val Bedretto, from 
its elevation, has but an inhospitable 
climate; long winters, and frosts not 
uncommonly in the height of summer, 
morning and evening. It is clothed 
with forests and pastures, from which 
its G12 inhabitants derive support in 
summer ; while in winter the males 
migrate to Italy, to seek employment 
as servants. It is flanked on either 
side with glaciers, and is dreadfully 
exposed to avalanches (§ 18). The 
masses of fallen snow often remain 
unmelted on the margin of the Ticino 
till the end of September. At 

ItJ Bedretto, the principal hamlet, 
the church- tower, which has been 
once swept away, along with the par- 
sonage, is now protected by an angu- 
lar buttress, directed tow r ard the side 
from which the avalanches fall, so as 
to break and turn them away. The 
valley leading to Airolo is very pleas- 
ing. In the lower part of the valley 
a scanty crop of rye is grown. 

I 2 Airolo, in Route 34, p. 108. 

ROUTE 38. 


9 hours = 29 Eng. m. This is 
neither a difficult nor a very fine 

r s. The ^ay is tolerably clear, and 
travellers accustomed to moun- 
tains. might be found without a guide. 
Itf is a horsepath, ascending the vale of 
Eginen, as in Route 29, but, before 
reaching the Gries Glacier, turns to 
the L, and crossing the ridge of the 
Niifenen, 7260 ft. above the sea- 
level Unlike the summit of the 
0ries, which is covered with a glacier, 
this pass has grass on its very top, 
: which commands a fine view of tne 
& side of the Bernese Oberland moun- 
tains. There is at times a good deal 
of snow on the other side. The path 


PASS OF THE GEMMI, THUN TO THJS 
BATHS OF LEUK (LOECIIE), AND TO 
LEUK IN THE VALLAIS. 

. 16 hours 52 Eng. m. 

The Gemmi (pronounced Ghemmi) 
is one of the most remarkable passes 
across the Alps. Its scenery is, per- 
haps, extraordinary rather than grand, 
and to be seen to advantage it ought 
to be approached from tne Vallais. 
There is a good char-road as far as 
Kandersteg, at the N. foot of the 

S ass : the pass itself, and the space 
etween it and the Baths, can only be 
surmounted on foot or oi^hovseback. 
If this journey he not made in one 
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it is far better to stop at Fru- 
^en, where there are good inns, than 
■ Kanderstcg. 

N.B. Chars hired at Thun, to go to 
andersteg, return the same day : 
iposifcion is practised on travellers 
y stating the reverse of this, in order 
lat those who let the carriages may 
tact improper charges. At Frutigen 
lere is a competition of inns, and 
Leans of conveyance. 

The first part of the route lies 
long the beautiful shores of the 
Jke of Thun. Near the tall tower 
i Strattlingen it crosses the Kander 
y a lofty bridge. That river ori- 
Inally avoided the lake altogether, 
ad, flowing for some distance pa- 
illel to it, behind the hill of Striitt- 
ngen, joined the Aar below Thun. 
Wing to the quantity of mud and 
ravel which it brought with it, and 
le slight inclination of its channel 
1 this part of its course, it converted 
le surrounding district int*» an un- 
ealtliy marsh, and gave rise to a 
roject, which was executed in 1714 
fc the expense of the canton, of turn- 
ig the river into the lake of Thun. 
?his was effected by cutting a canal, 
000 ft. long, and 272 ft. broad, into 
diich the river was turned ; and 
fhich, seen from the bridge in cross- 
ag, has much the appearance of a 
latural ravine* By this change of 
ourse the land on the banks of the 
*ar has been drained and made pro- 
vable, while the deposit of sand and 
tones brought down bv the river into 
lie lake has so accumulated as to form 
’ delta around its mouth, extending 
already nearly a mile from the shore, 
jul annually increasing. 

The road passes the mouth of the 
Ummenthal (Route 41), guarded on 
>ne side by the Stockhorn, and on the 
t. by the Niesen, two noble moun- 
ains, between which the valley opens 
)ut a scene of exceeding beauty, 
yith the castle of Wimmis standing as 
t were in its jaws. On the margin 
>f the lake rises another picturesque 
castle, that of Spietz. Skirting the 
>ase of the pyramidal Niesen, w© enter 
&e valley of Frutigen, which is re- 
markable for its verdure and fertility, 


in 

and may be said to exhibit Swiss 
pastoral scenery in perfection. At 

Miihlmen (about § way from Thun 
to Frutigen) is a nice little Inn 
(The Bear), kept by an English- 
woman. At Reichenbach the Kien- 
thal opens out to the S.E.’ (Route 2(5). 
The lower part is soft and beautiful, 
but after 24$ hours* walk it becomes 
thoroughly Alpine. Ascending by thd 
side of the Kander we reach 

4J Frutigen (Inns: Helvetia, good, 
clean, and cheap, best in the Valley; 
Post, and Ober- and Unter-Landhaus, 
good ; mules and chars may be hired 
here), a village of 9U0 liihab. : its 
houses are for the most part not older 
than 1826-7, at which time nearly the 
whole of the buildings were destroyed 
in two consecutive conflagrations. 
Behind it the valley divides into two 
branches ; that on the W. leads to 
the Adeiboden ; that on the E. (down 
which flows the Kander) to the 
Gemmi. 

The road passes under the castle of 
Tellenburg, the residence of the amt- 
man, or bailiff of the district, and, 
crossing the Kander, proceeds up its 
rt. bank to 

2-J Kander steg‘(/?m : Ritter (Knight) ; 
beds bad, #nd other complaints, “ dis- 
comfort and extortion.” — G. M. S t ) 
Chars may be had here to Frutigen, a 
ride of about 2 hrs., for 7-Jfr. ; also good 
mules to cross the mountain to the 
baths of Leuk, at about 8 fr. each, 
and 1^ fr. to the mule-boy — a journey 
of 6 hrs. Kandersteg is the last village 
in the valley : its scattered habitations 
contain about 700 individuals. It i$ 
beautifully situated 3280 fjj;. above the 
sea, at the N. base of the Gemmi. Wood 
cut in the mountain forests around is 
here set afloat in the Kander, and thus 
conveyed into the lake of Thun, where 
the logs are collected and separated 
by the various proprietors. . 

[Excursions, — a. Those - who have 
time to spare should on no accotint omit 
to walk hence about 4 m. through, a 
sublime gorge (see Route 27) into the 
remote Valley of (Eschincn , running 
directly E. from Kandersteg, where, 
hemmed in by precipices and glaciers, 
they will find a beautiful clear lake. 
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which mirrors on its smooth surface 
the showy peaks of the Blumlis Alp, at 
whose base it lies. — 6. From the CEs- 
chinen lake, there is a path over the 
Diindengrat into the Kienthal, de- 
scending which you may reach the 
road to Thun between Reichenbach 
and Miihlinen. — c. Another path leads 
over th eFurce into the Seefinenthal, and 
thence to Lauterbrunnen (Route 27), 
but it is difficult, especially from the 
’side of the Kienthal. The valleys 
of CEschinen and Gasteren include 
scenery as grand and impressive as 
any to be met with in the central 
chain of the Alps. — d. The excursion 
from Kandersteg into the Ldtsch Thai 
and to Tourtemagne is described Rte. 
60. — e. “ A path of no great difficulty 
leads W. in 4 or 5 hours, over the 
Bonder-Grat, to Adel-boden. From 
the summit fine views of the Kander- 
‘thal, the GSscbinen-thal and lake, and 
the mountains above it. From Adel- 
boden to Frutigen a walk of 2 or 3 
hours, through a deep but rather mo- 
notonous valley. Above Adelboden 
is a fall of some magnitude.” — E. W.l 
Above Kandersteg the char road 
ceases ; and in about 1^ m. from the 
inn, the ascent of the Pass of the 
Gemini commences in earnest The 
path lies at first through forests, soon 
passing "the boundary line of the 
cantons Berne and Wallis, and then 
emerges upon a tract of open pasture 
land, rendered desolate by the fall of 
an avalanche from the Kinder Horn 
in 1782. The path winds, for a con- 
siderable distance, among the frag- 
ments of rock brought down by it. 
Farther on stands the 

3 Solitary Inn of Schwarenbach, 
originally a mere chalet, but im- 
proved : it affords tolerable refresh- 
ments and sleeping accommodations, 
Which, however humble, are doubtless 
Often most acceptable in such a situa- 
tion. The German poet Werner has 
laid in this gloomy spot the scene of a 
still more gloomy tragedy, ‘ The 24th 
of February.’ The extravagant and 
improbable plot" has no foundation in 
any real event which happened here. 

About 2 m. above this the path 
reaches and winds along the F. mar- 


gin Of a small lake called Dauben 
See, supplied by snow, not by springs, 
which often swell it so as to cover 
the path : for 8 months of the year it 
is frozen. Nothing can exceed the 
dreary aspect of the seared and naked 
limestone rocks which form the sum- 
mit of the pass : they seem too barren 
for even the hardiest lichens. The 
culminating point traversed by the 
road is 7160 ft. above the sea level. 
From a rocky eminence on the L of 
the path, a superb view is obtained of 
the chain of Alps beyond the Rhone, 
separating the V allais from Piedmont. 

“ Monte Rosa cannot be seen from 
the Gemmi, being completely hidden by 
the Weisshorn, a mountain of graceful 
form and magnificent dimensions from 
whatever side it is seen. The highest 
summits in the view, reckoning from the 
W., are these: — 1. ThePigno d’Arolla, 
N.W. of the Collon ; 2. the Collon 
itself, easily recognised by the deep 
cleft in its side ; 3. the Dent Blanche, 
known to the inhabitants of the Val 
d’Anniviers as the Grande Couronne. 
Then come three on four minor peaks 
of the range at the head of that valley, 
among which is the mountain there 
called the Dent Blanche. Above this 
range are seen — 4. the Dent d’Erin ; 
and, 5. the Cervin: both peaks of bare 
rock, the former being from here the 
most remarkable. The series is ter- 
minated by— 6. the Weisshorn, the 
loftiest and nearest mountain visible ; 
and, 7. the Mont F6e, which is almost 
in itself a complete group of snowy 
peaks.” It is one of the most striking 
views in Switzerland. 

Near the verge of the descent 
stands a small shed, capable of 
affording only a partial shelter in a 
storm. A little lower down, the tra- 
veller finds himself oh the brink of a 
precipice, from which a plumb-line 
might be thrown into the valley be- 
low, nearly 1600 ft., almost without 
touching the rock, so vertical are its 
sides. It is principally upon the faces 
o£% buttress of this vast wall that one 
of the most extraordinary of all the 
alpine roads, constructed in 1736-41, 
by a party of Tyrolese, has been car- 
ried. Its zigzags have been very in- 
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niously contrived, for in many places 
a rocks overhang the path, and an 
per terrace projects farther out 
an the one immediately below it.**| 
varies in width from 3 ft. to 5 ft., 
bordered at the side by a dry wall, 
id is practicable for mules. There is 
danger in it, but its proximity to the 
yss must be a trial for some nerves. 
The wonders of this pass are greatly 
creased to those who approach it 
cm the side of Leuk. 

“ The upper end of the valley, as 
>u look towards the Gemmi, has all 
e appearance of a cul-de-sac shut 
by a mountain wall. Up to the 
;ry last moment, and until you reach 
ie foot of the precipice, it is impos- 
ble to discover the way out, or to 
11 whither the road goes, or how 
can bo carried up a vertical sur- 
■ce of rock. It is a mere shelf — in 
me parts a mere groove cut in the 
co of the huge cliff, just wide 
lough for a mule to pass ; and at 
ie turns of the zigzags you con- 
antly overhang a depth of nearly 
30 ft. Down tms difficult road in- 
ilids are carried to the baths : it is 
ie only way of approaching them 
om the N., unless you were to make 
slight detour of 200 in. by Berne, 
riburg, Yevay, and Martigny. .Per- 
3ns who are very infirm, proceed- 
}g to the baths, are borne on men’s 
boulders in a sort of litter ; and, it is 
nil, often have their eyes bandaged 
3 prevent the shock which might be 
iven to weak nerves by the sight of 
be terrors of the pathway.” 

The following clause, relative to 
be transport of invalids, is copied 
fom the printed regulations issued 
y the director of the baths: — “Pour 
ne per sonne au-dessus de 10 ans il 
a-udra 4 porteurs ; si elle est d’un 
oids au-dessus du commun, 6 por- 
eurs: si cependant elle est d’un poids 
xtraordinaire, et que le commissaire 
3 juge nccessaire, il pourra aj outer 
porteurs, et jamais plus.” This p£0- 
ision for excessive corpulence is some- 

* The best and only good representation of 

Ms extraordinary path, which the editor has 
ver seen, is in a masterly view by the artist 
teorge Barnard. 


what amusing. The ascent from the 
Baths to the summit takes up 2 hrs. ; 
a mule Costs fr. up and down. 

3 Baths of Leuk (Leukerbad, Fr. 
— Louche). Intis: Maison Blanche, 
good ; H. de Bellevue, good 5 H. de 
France ; Hotel des Alpes, a large, 
new, and comfortable house. The ac- 
commodation is good, considering that 
most of the houses are of wood, not 
very well built, shut up and abandoned 
from October to May. feThe fare is 
tolerable, everything but milk and 
cheese being brought from the valley 
below. A bath costs 1 fr. 50 c. 

The baths consist of 5 or 6 lodging- 
houses, attached to a hamlet of about 
300 Inhabs,, situated more than 4500 
feet above the level of the sea, J.e . 
higher than the highest mountain in 
Great Britajn. The hot springs an- 
nually attract a number of visitors, 
chiefly Swiss and French, during the 
season, viz. in the months of July 
and August, though the inns are open 
from May to October. From the 
dreariness of the situation, the cold- 
ness of the climate, and the defects of 
the lodging, fevf English would de- 
sire to predong their stay here, after 
satisfying their curiosity by a sigh! 
of the place. The baths and adjacent 
buildings have been three times swept 
away by avalanches since their esta- 
blishment in the 16th century; and, 
to guard against a recurrence of the 
calamity, a very strong dyke is now 
built behind the village to ward off 
the snow. Such danger, however, is 
past before the bathing season begins. 
One of the first patrons of the baths 
was the celebrated Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Sion, Matthew Schinner. 

The springs, to the number of 10' 
or 1 2, rise in and around the village, 
and nine-tepths of them run off into 
the 13 ala tofrent without being used. 
The chief spring of St . Lawrence bursts 
forth out of the ground between the 
inn and the bath-house — a rivulet in 
volume at its source, with a tempera-* 
ture of 124° Fahr. It is used tor the 
baths after being slightly cooled. The 
other springs vary somewhat in tem- 
perature, but little in contents; They 
contain only a small portion of saline 
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matter, and seem to owe their bene- 
ficial effects less to their mineral qua- 
lities than to their temperature and 
the mode of using them. The patient 
begins with a bath of an hour’s dura- 
tion, but goes on increasing it daily, 
until at length he remains in the water 
$ hours a day — 4 before breakfast, 
and 4 after dinner. The usual cure 
time (kur) is about 3 weeks. The 
want of the accommodation of pri- 
vate baths, and the necessity of pre- 
venting the ennui of such an amphi- 
bious existence, if passed in solitude, 
has led to the practice of bathing in 
common. The principal bath-house 
is a large shed divided into 4 com- 
partments or baths, each about 20 ft. 
square, and capable of holding 15 or 
20 persons. To each of these baths 
there are two entrances, communi- 
cating with dressing-rooms, one for 
the ladies, the other for the gentle- 
men. Along the partitions dividing 
the baths runs a slight gallery, into 
which any one is admitted, either to 
look on or converse with the bathers 
below. The stranger will be amazed, 
on entering, to perceive a group of 
•some 12 or 15 heads emerging from 
the water, on the surface of which 
float wooden tables holding coffee- 
cups, newspapers, snuff-boxes, books, 
and other aids, to enable the bathers 
to pass away their allotted hours with 
as small a trial to their patience as 
possible. The patients, a motley com- 
pany, of all ages, both sexes, and 
various ranks, delicate young ladies, 
burly friars, invalid officers, and an- 
cient dames, are ranged around the 
sides on benches, below the water, all 
clad, in long woollen mantles, with a 
tippet over "their shoulders. It is not 
a little amusing to a bystander to see 
people sipping their breakfasts, or 
reading the newspapers, up to their 
chins in water — in one corner a party 
at chess, in another in apparently in- 
teresting tete-a-tete is going on; while 
m solitary sitter may be seen reviving 
In the hot water a nosegay of withered 
flowers. The temperature of the bath 
is preserved by a supply of fresh 
Wafer constantly, flowing into it, from 

J.TirntiwTli" m.'fr 


Against the walls are hung a set of 
regulations and sumptuary laws for 
the preservation of order and decorum 
in the baths, signed by the burgo- 
master, who enforces his authority by 
the threat of a fine of 20 fr. for the 
highest offence against his code. 

“Art. 7. Personne ne peut entrer 
dans ces bains sans etre revetue d’une 
chemise longue et ample, d’une etoffe 
grossicre, sous peine de 2 fr. d’amende. 

“Art. 9. La mcme peine sera en- 
courue par ceux qui n en entreraient 
pas, ou n’en sortiraient pas, d’une 
mani&re deeente.” 

Four hours of subaqueous penance 
are, by the doctor’s decree, succeeded 
by one hour in bed; and many a fair 
nymph, in extreme ny/lic/e, with stock - 
ingless feet and uncoifed hair, may be 
encountered crossing the open space 
between the bath and the hotels. 
From their condition, one might sup- 
ose they had been driven out of doors 
y an alarm of fire, or some such 
threatening calamity. 

a. The principal curiosity of the 
neighbourhood is the Ladders (Leiter). 
A path through the woods, on the 1. 
or F. side of the Dala, 1^ m., half 
an, hour from the baths, leads to 
the foot of the precipice, which, as 
before observed, hems in the valley of 
Leak on all sides, as with a colossal 
wall. Upon the sloping pasturages 
about a mile above the summit of this 
precipice, however, stands a village 
called Atbincn ; and the only mode by 
which its inhabitants can communicate 
directly with the baths is by a series 
of 8 or 10 ladders placed nearly perpen- 
dicularly against the face of the cliff. It 
can hardly be called difficult to climb to 
the top, but it would not do for any of 
weak nerves and a dizzy head, as 
many rounds of the ladder are loose, 
others broken ; and the ladders them- 
selves, which are pinned to the crevices 
of the rock by hooked sticks, are 
often awry, and rather unsteady : vet 
they are traversed at all seasons, day 
and night, by the inhabitants of the 
village above — by children, as well as 
men and women, often with heavy 
burdens. The use of the ladders, 
WTmfhrtlHi mPiibiTTP of the sides of the 
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Hey renders indispensable, has given 
,e to a singular modification of the 
bss of the female peasants, which 
re includes those nether habiliments 
nfined in other parts of the world 
men and shrews. Near are they 
framed of this portion of their attire, 
, in climbing the mountains, the 
tfciooat is tucked up, and the wearers 
) hot differ in appearance from boys. 
N.B. — There is an easy sloping 
th from Albinen to Inden. 
b. A day may be well devoted to 
e ascent of the Torrent-horn (Cher- 
ignon of Keller’s Map), a mountain 
sing E. of Leuk baths. The sum- 
it (10,000 ft. above the sea), which 
ay be reached in 4 hours, except the 
st hour on a mule (charge 8 fr. 
id bonne-main), commands a won- 
jrfully line panorama of the Alps — 
i unbroken series of peaks from 
font Blanc to the Simplon ; both 
le compeers of Monte Kosa (Wciss- 
iro, &c., on the S. side of the Rhone, 
id the Bernese Alps on the N.). 
he Gcmmi road lies deep below, and 
3 summit is seen through a gap in 

10 chain. The ridge ends in a fright- 

11 precipice surrounded by isolated 
icks, whose sides are equally ver- 
cal. Pedestrians will require a guide 
) find the path up. Descent in 3 hours. 

The rocky pass, called Pel sen Gal- 
lic, on the opposite side of the Dal a, 
n the way to Siders, is a very strik- 
ig scene. (See below.) 

Mules are kept at the baths, under 
tie direction of a commissaire, to 
ran sport travellers: the pit ices are 
xed by a printed tariff. (§ 10.) 

Then' are two ways from the baths 
o the valley of the Rhone. 
a. The new carriage-road from the 
mths to the Simplon road follows the 
ourse of the Dala torrent through the 
Bntrc of the valley, crossing the river 
7 a hne solid and lofty bridge, 420 ft. 
foove the torrent, opposite Albinen 
omnibus daily in summer), and con- 
fucts, in about 7£m. (2* hours’ walk), 
P Sion by 

L 2 $ Le uk ( Inns r Krteutz ; Stern, not 
pod), a village ’of 620 Inhab., tra- 
versed by a narrow dirty street, on the 
f®* oank of the Rhone, near its junc- 


tion with the Dala. A covered bridge 
over the Rhone connects it with the 
Simplon road (Rte. 59). Above it are 
ruins of two castles, destroyed by the . 
Yallaisans in 1414. 

6. The other way, a mule-path car- 
ried along the W. side of tne valley 
of the Dala, but high above that river, 
conducts at cnee to the town of Sierra 
(Siders), 12 m. distant, and is a short 
cut for those who wish to descend the 
valley of the Rhone towards Martigny 
and Geneva. It traverses the hign 
pasturages, and beyond them a forest 
of larch; and passes the village of 
Inden, near which a most extensive 
view is gained over the valley of the 
Rhone, its tow r ns, villages, farms, and 
old castles. The unsightly debris 
brought down by the furious torrents 
issuing from the opposite valley, and 
the wide expanse of bare gravel over- 
flowed by the Rhone in spring, and 
converted into a river-channel — but 
in summer left bare and arid — give a 
desolate character to the scene. 

Between Inden (where is a toll of 1 
fr. per mule) and a village called 
Varen the road makes an abrupt 
turn, and the traveller finds himself 
beneath the shadow of a tremendous 
overhanging precipice, forming the 
corner of the Loeehe valley. The 
effect of approaching it from the 
sido of Sicrre is grand in the ex- 
treme, and totally unexpected, after 
turning a corner of the rock. The 
path is carried along a narrow ledge 
in front of the cliff; beneath it is a 
gaping abyss, extending nearly down 
to the bed of the Dala, and above, the 
rocks lean so far forward that stones 
falling from their tops would descend 
upon the road, and it is therefore 
partly protected by a roof. This spot 
is called- the Gallcrie , and was the 
scene of a bloody combat in 1799, 
when the Vallaisans defended this 
spot for several weeks against the 
French, effectually checking all at- 
tempts to pass, by rolling down stones 
and logs from above. ' * 

A rough and steep descent leads 
from this, in about 1£ hour, to 

Sierre, upon the Simplon road (Rte. 
59). 
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ROUTE 39. 

PASS OF THE RAW THUN, OR IN- 

. iEBLACHEN TO SION, OH SIEERE, 

■- Crossing the griaimi. 

22 hours «s 72 Eng. m. 

“The pass of the llawyl begins at 
An der Lenk, at the N. foot of the 
pass, a good halting-place ; thence to 
Sion,, over the mountain, forms a day’s 
gurney of about 10 hrs. It is diffi- 
cult, but scarcely deserves to be called 
d&ngerops; it is traversed sometimes 
on horseback, but is better Calculated 
for the pedestrian. Indeed, there must 
be considerable hazard in attempting 
to ride up on the N. side from Ah der 
Lenk. From Sion to the top of tho 
pass there is a good mule-path, re- 
cently much improved. Nothing but 
a little milk is to be had between An 
ddr Lenk and Sion, therefore provi- 
sions ought to be taken. The scfenery 
pn both sideS of the pass resembles 
thatxm the S. side of the Gemmi. 

1$ is about 12 m. from Thun, along 
th& margin of the lake (see lite. 88, 
p. Ill), to Lattenbach, and 

3^ Erlcnbach, at the entrance of the 
Sjmmentlial. As that valley (described 
id Rte. 41) makes a considerable curve, 
the shortest way to the Hhwyl is to 
strike up the Diemtigen Thai, running 
nearly due S. from Latjtenbaeh. The 
path crosses the stream of theChivel, 
and follows its L bank through Diem- 
tigen and Narrenbach, then recrosses 
it to ' 11 

2§ Thiermatteri, where there is an 
inn.*' About a mile beyond this it 
1 again passes the stream, and, leaving 
Stl on the 1., gradually ascends to the 
paM**pf the Grimmi (5580 ft.). De- 
scending through the Fermel Thai 
(a fertile valley, only- 6 m. long), it 
.mch^s 

4£ Matten, in the Upper Simmen- 
thal, on the char-road leading from 
Zweisimmen to* An der Lenk. About 
4 m. above this, on the L bank or the 
Bimmen, lies the village of 

An der Lenk (Inns: Qrown, 
good (?); Bar ; the inn on the 1. of 
lips riyer is comfortable and moderate, 

'?5eak/ and glaciers 


“The Wildstr ubel (11,000 ft.), with 
the waste of snowy glaciers beneath 
it, forms the most striking and promi- 
nent feature, rising into the air above 
an unusually long line of grey preci- 
pices, dow^gmhich 10 or 12 cascades 
are seen rolling into the country at 
the base.” — Latrobe . 

An der Lenk is 3 stunden distant 
from Zweisimmen — a drive of 2 hrs. 
by a good char-road. 

The scenery of the Diemtigen Thai 
is far inferior to that of the Bimmen- 
thal, so that the traveller who has not 
seen it had better proceed up it from 
Erlenbach to Zweisimmen (Rte. 41), 
and thence by Blankenburg to Matten 
and An der Lenk. It is a char-road 
all the way,' and not much longer than 
the path over the Grimmi. 

“ From Interlachen to Lenk I fol- 
lowed a path but little known, passing 
through Wimmis/ and behind the 
rocky point that overhangs the Sim- 
men, continuing on the rt. bank of 
that river till I reached the Diemti- 
gen Th#l, up which I proceeded by a 
well-defined but rather rough path 
until I joined the char-road to Thier- 
maUen atNarrenbach. By this route 
the walk "from Interlachen to Thier- 
matten (where there is an Inn) will 
occupy a good .walker 8 hrs.; from 
Thiermatten to the summit of the 
Grimmi 8 hrs. more; to Andermatten 
on the Simmon 1^ hr.; and another 
hour to An der Lenk. 

“ The Diemtigen Thai does not pos- 
sess any great degree of beauty, nor 
is the view commanded from the sum- 
mit of the Grimmi, although extensive 
and fine, of that remarkable character 
that would make the pass worth visit- 
ing on its own account. I should say 
that the cattle of the Diemtigen Thai 
are the finest I have seen in the Ober- 
land. The timber is also very fine. 
The Fermel Thai, by which one de- 
scends to the valley of the Simmen, is 
very pretty. By this route I reached 
An der Lenk from Interlachen in one 
day.”— J? D. 

The -Simmen rises about 6 m. above 
An der Lenk, at the foot of the 
glacier of Kazliberg, from a source 

called 1 , t he Sever. Fountains* In the 
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urce itself there is little to compen- probably 2 m. broad: the path across 
te for the trouble of the ascent to it ig tedious from the number of 
but the scenery around it is of gullies, and the alternately crumbling 
eat grandeur. Between it and An and slippery nature of the soil, con* 
r Lenk, the Simmen forms several sisting of clay slate, which gradually 
scades. changes into clay. “Another small 

It is a walk of 9 or lc^ffs. without lake is reached before the traveller 
upping, from An der Lenk to Sion, gains the brow of the S. declivity of 
ie path, instead of- proceeding the mountain, consisting of precipices 
wards the source of the Simmen, similar to those on the side of Berne, 
cends the L bank of its tributary, The view henee of the mountains on 
e Iffigenbach; and the gorge of that the S. side of the vale of the Rhone, 
rrent, flanked by vast precipices, is especially of the Matterhorn and its 
places very grand. glaciers, is very sublime. A zigzag* 

The solitary traveller should beware path conducts down the cliffs to the 
losing time by crossing a tempting chalets of Rawin. The descent is 
idge about half-way to Ifligen, a good, the path having been recently 
:tle ludow a very picturesque water- reconstructed. Close to these chllets,-* 
11. Ifligen, a group of farm-houses two large bodies of water burst, one 
the N. base of the Rawyl, near on either hand from the cliffs, forming 
hich the Iffigenbach makes a very fine falls. That on the rt. has an Un-" 
ie fall, is a good 2 hrs. walk from commonly tine and singular appeaff- 
enk. Another 2^ hrs. will bring ance, bursilhg out of a black cleftin 
>u to the cross on the summit by the .face of a bfoad and precipitous 
oeeeding leisurely. A series of rOck, in 5 or 6 distinct columns, r and 
gz ags lead from Ifligen up the afterwards forming a tine wild tumble 
ountain, over some patches of snow, of foaming water, 
he path in several parts of this “ Though* -apparently clear when 
stance is very narrow, and runs issuing from Abe rdek, it has no sooner 
ong the edge of the precipice : some touched ground than it becomes 
50ple might call it dangerous; there a river of liquid mud,- a large portion 
> however, no real danger to a of which is a short way below jsepa* 
xlestrian of ordinary firmness. In rated from the torrent, and conducted 
impart of the pass, two small falls very ingeniously .along the face of the 
• jets dash down the face of the mountain, and at one part against a 
>ck across the path, threatening the perpendicular cliff, till, after a course 
aveller with a shower-bath when of several miles, it fertilises the 
ley are increased by heavy rains, meadows near Ayent. 'Two paths 
-t the second fall the footpath is only branch off at the chalets of Rawin ; 

1 inches broad, but as it is constantly the one leading through the village of, 
ashed' by the water no loose stones Lens, and in hrs* to Sierre ; v the 
ist on it, and as it slopes inwards other through Ayent to Sibn in 4^ 
vay from the abyss it is not dan- to 5 hrs. Tor nearly .half an hem* , 
Brous. A somewhat difficult and from Rawin, the rt.-nand path tuns 
tiguing zigzag surmounts the steep nearly on a level: it ' next rises for, 
art of the ascent. From the brow some distance to turn a rocky barrie%* 
? the precipice, looking N., a fine and then descends on Avent. ’ Toot 
iew expands over the valley of An passengers .can, as I myself did, avbidk 
ar Lenk, and the mountains of the this ascent by following the bank o& 
immenthal covered with fine pas-' the water-course before mentioned 
*res and farm-houses. By crossing the path is however in places so eae $ 
bed of snow lying on the w. side of tremely narrow, the footing so iasedjptfie y 
-small lake, the Rawyl See, the path and the height above the valley 80gTfea% 
iads up to the subunit of the pass, that., I should do.wTong.jildJoih^fWi#ir 
larked by a cross (7450 ft.). than strongly dissuade 

' 4£ The summit of the Rawyl is pursuing that ^ 
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“'the sheht ctlt above mentioned 
jdong jthe "watercourse saves about 
Mil heitr. xhe most' dangerous part 
takes 10 min. or £ hr. to traverse. 
The o My way of passing is along* trees 
supported on cross bars 'over the 
water. The scene here is very grand. 
The rock hangs over on the rt. side, 
and on the 1. recedes beneath to a 
depth of 1000 ft. The trees are placed 
singly above the bed of the water- 
course, and are not more than a few 
inches wide, and not very firmly 
-secured, which increases the danger.” 

E. 

“ The rock in some places hangs so 
low over the path as to make it ne- 
cessary to go in a creeping position. 
This path is altogether so dangerous, 
that, although it may be worth going 
« to see as a curiosity, the writer would 
recommend no one to traverse it.” 
Yet men, women, and children, often 
Jbeavily laden, take this short cut 
withqut accident. * 

The other and longer road is prac- 
ticable for* mules from Sion up to 
the top of the "pass. For some dis- 
tance it lies amidst forests of fir. 

unites with the footpath before 
reaching 

Ayent (no Inn), about 2 hrs. walk, 
passing the hamlet Grimisois (in Ger- 
man Grimseln) to 
’Sion. (Rte. 59.) 

At Sion, experienced guides and 
mules may be obtained for the ascent 
of the Rawyl. 

^Ilaving been aware of the exist- 
ence of the path on the left of the tor- 
rent, and wishing to reach Sierre, I 
had to cross the valley just opposite 
A vent tp the little village of Icogne, 
.wnenbe I reached Lens, from which 
taint the path to' Sierre is very 
» straight. 0 — J. D. 

’ Sierre. (Tran .* Soleil, good.) 

- ?■ ' ROUTE 40. 

# F£8S OF THE. siNETSCH. — SAANEN TO 
SION. 


in very bad weather. The village of 
Saanen (or Gessonay) and the road 
between it and Thun are described in 
Rte. 41. Char-road to Gsteig. 

At Staad. the path turns S. by the 
valley of JtaSaane, the upper end of 
which is cMRd Gsteig-Thal, to 

4 Gsteig —(Trans .* Bar ; Rabe, toler- 
able) — the highest village in it, situ- 
ated close under the lofty and precipi- 
tous Mittaghorn, and near the foot of 
the Sanetsch, the most westerly of the 
passes over the Bernese chain. 

‘J It is advisable to sleep at Gsteig 
(Chalet in French), from which Sion is 
distant full 10 easy hrs., or 8 hrs. 
hard walking. The pass rises from 
this place in a very precipitous zflhnner, 
and often resembles the pass of the 
Gemmi. £ hr. above Gsteig the 
Saane makes a beautiful fall , clearing 
the face of the rock' by at least 100 ft. 
In the evening it is crowned by an 
iris. The path continues by the aide 
of the Saane up to its source. Lovely 
view looking back on Gsteig. After 
a climb of 

2 hrs. a grassy plain is entered, 
which is surrounded with abrupt 
rocky mountains, and which leads by 
a gentle d&tent of an hr. to 

The summit , 7500 ft. above the sea- 
level, a wild, rocky, solitary plain 3 or 
4 m. long, called Kreutzboden, barely 
relieved by a few patches of vegetation. 
It is not a very grand pass, but the moun- 
tains pf the great chain of the Alps 
are finely seen, from Mt. Yelan and 
Mt. Combin to the Pic d’Orren and 
the Dents Blanches, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Matterhorn. But neither 
that remarkable peak nor any part of 
the Weisshorn, Kothhorn, or Monte 
Rosa, are visible. The whole of the 
straight, steep. Val d’Erin from the 
Vallais, and the glacier of Ferpgcle, 
are seen directly in front. On the 
other side the' descent is steep hut 
grassy all the wav down to ‘the pine 
forests, through which the road to Sion 
is tedious, hut still interesting/’ — W. B. 

2 m. fronf the summit the Morge river 
grossed, tyid after 4 m. of bad winding 


* i 10£ hrs. sA 34J Eng. m. road, passing a eh&let, is again crossed 

% This is a long, steep, and tedious |sb, y the Pont Neuf, a substantial stone 
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stream. ‘ f There is a very pleasing proached from Thun. % the road 
vet grand view from this' point. The along the margin of the lake, and the 
black slate rocks rise on the E. to a banks of the » Hander**, as” far as its 
height of about 2500 ft. Portions of function with theSimmen, a little be- 
took have been detached and stand low the picturesque castle of Wimrnis, 
upright from the vall ey each the which our road passes on the 1. 
height of a small mountam. The hill About” 2 m . farther is Erlenbaoh. 
on the W. is covered with fir-treos. From this parsonage Eatrobe started 
A white horizontal line will be ob- on those Alpine expeditions which h§ , 
served on the face of the slate moun- has described in so admirable and in- 
tain (rt.) ; this is the wall of a water- teresting a manner in his Alpenstoek 
course constructed at the sole expense (an excellent English guide with a 
of a farmer’s wife to supply her native foreign name). The Stockhorn rises 
village with water for irrigation^ of almost immediately behind the village 
which she had felt the want in her of Erlenbach. — (Jnns: Lowe and Bar.) 
lifetime, and for which she left the 4§ Weissenburg [has a poor Inn, 
whole of her fortune at her death.’’ where mules may be hired, and charts 
— T. 1). If. The descent continues with bearers, to convey persons who 
for about 5 m. through the ravine of do not choose to. walk, to the Baths of 
the Merge. Near its mouth is a Weissenburg, distant between 2 and 3 ’ 
ruined castle, and fine view over the m. from this. There is an ascent iln-' 
valley of the Rhone, the Matterhorn, mediately on leaving the village, but 
kc. The only village, after that the path winds through the 

8$ Champignol, is the first place most beautiful and picturesque defile, 
:rom Gsteig (22 m. off) where refresh- narrowing at every step into a pro- 
nents can be procured. Here and found chasm, till suddenly the Bath- 
it Saviese are many narrow lanes, house, singularly situated in its.re- 
.hrough which the wiiy is intricate to cesses, bursts upon the view. This 
ind. Fine view, as you descend, of the large building is placed in a little nook 
J castles of be tween, the boiling torrent Biintsehi 

1^ Sion (Rte. 59.) and the rocks, leaving barely space 

sufficient for the Rouse and baths. In 4 
. ROUTE 41. this retired spot the traveller is $ur- 4 

prised to find himself surrounded by 
TO vevay BY the . . sxMMEN- a crowd of peasants. In July there 
T1UL ( SAANKN, CHATEAU D’OEX wcre 75 c ] a3Sl a ud 30 of a 

AND UKUYEBES : PASS OF THE DENT higher c i as8 of visitors . later in the 

de jaman. , year the latter preponderate. It 19 - 

26^ leagues » 80^ Eng, m. difficult to imagine hoyf they pass 

Diligence has ceased to run. An ex- their time in this solitude. Tnlree 
client carriage-road has been made weeks is the * cure ’ or period allotted 
hrough the Simmenthal. It is a little to the trial of the remedy ' of the 
cnger than the highway by Berne waters, which are sulphureous, and 
>nd F reyburg (Rte. 42). The valley are supposed to‘ be most efficaciob$ in 
bounds in beautiful scenery, rich cut removing all internal obstructions* 
lvation, fields, orchards, and gardens, Great must be their power to induce 
aeadows reaching to the tops of the patients to remain in so melancholy A ; 
ills, with houses and villages lying place ; yet the scenery around is ■; 
long the banks of the river, varied highly picturesque, but inaccessible to 
r ith fi£ forests, fine bold rocky gorges all but stout djjjnbers, except along , 
nd open basins covered with mea- the road tQ Weissenburg- The source 
ows, and entirely of a pastoral cha£ is situated about i a m. higher up in 
^cter. * v the gorge, and the water, which liaSa 

The entrance to the feiinmenthal temperature of above 22-° R^aurav, is 
ss between the Stockhorn on the rt.Jf conveyed to the,bathfe in wooden pipes*, 
nd ‘NnAskAtn. *Tk« It s ' ' ’ 
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ifThe bath-house i& entir&V of 
Xv.Thfc food is said to bhcoarse, 
f%pod ; table-d’bfite at 12 ; ftftlle a 
er large, but i mr ; bed-rooms 
* 'Hie Whole expense, bathsin- 
9 fr. a-day for the superior 
and about half foV Hhe pea- 

>.3 ' ■ • ■ ■ 

w _ _me .why up the ravine the pea- 
eXn ts ha Vfr formed a patkwayout of it 
tipper pastures* by cutting 
hatches pirrude steps in the face of the 
rfpck, and partly, by attaching ladders 
tWtib By this means they scale a dizzy 

S ipicebelweert200 and 300 ft high. 

v pedestrian bound for the upper 
1$imraenth>l need not retrace his steps 
to WeisSenburg, as there is a short 
$ut direct trim the, baths to Oberwyl, 

■ pn the high road. ’ * 

&Bol tingen— < Inn B$r)— a village 
Situated 2600 ft. abdre the se^ a little 
to the B* of the old eas tie of SimmenOCk. 
The’ ruined castle of Laubeck “over- 
looks the road, which is now carried 
round the eminence, avoiding a steep 
ascent. The gorge of Laubeck is a 
scene of grandeur. The river is 
erossed' 3 times before reaching , , 

* Zweisimmen — a village of 1200 

Tnhab., composed jof old brown and 
fed wooden housea*(no good Inn), situ- 
ated at the junction bf the great and 
lesser Simtaen. The Castle of Blan- 
kenburg crowns the height about a mile 
above it. , Until the last democratic 
revolution in canton Berne, it was the 
residence of the landvoght, who now 
'occupies his own humble farm-house 
beside it. .It is "still the seat of the 
^vernmenti and the prison. A char- 
a>ad runs' hence past St. Stephan 
uflhh : Alter Schweitzer), in hr., to 
(see Rte. 39, p. 11 6). 

& The road to Bulle and Vevay how 
qultstheSiramenfcbal by a very steep 
; ascent, through ^scenery blackened 
Wi^h |prand forestsrof pine, and, tum- 
to the *S.W. V crbsees an -elevated 
%act of pasture-laftd^alled theSaanen- 
Idoser, till it&escends upor 

2$ Saanen (Fr. Qessonay) — Inns : 
Vthiri, good $ civil landlady. The 


cattle-dwfcers, hr occupied in their 
dairies, and in manufacturing excel* 
lent cheese, exported to all parts of 
the world as Gruy&res cheese. A 
kind peculiar to the valley, too d^li* 
cate to boar exportation, is called Fofi- 
schari-kas#. The ascent of the Sa- 
netsch Pass (Rte. 40) is made from this. 

The road beyond this is hilly and 
narrow. A mile below Saanen we 
pass out <S‘ Berne into canton Vaud. 

| German, the language of the upper 
extremity of the vafley, is soon ex- 
changed for a French patois, in the 
lower portion, which is called Pays 
(Ken haut Romand. The first Yaudois 
village is Reugemont (Gefm. Roth-, 
berg — Jjin : Kreutz). Its chateau was 
formerly a convent. 

ly 2 jf Chateau d’Oex (Oesch) — (Inns: 

Y^Ours, comfortable; Maison deYille) 
— a village of 612 Inhab., 3030 feet 
above the sea, rebuilt after a con- 
flagration which almost entirely con- 
sumed it. The chateau, after which 
it is named, is replaced by a church 
on the height where once it ‘ stood. 
[A path strikes off hence into that over 
the Dent de Jaman, saving 1 hour’s 
dStour by Montbovon.] The road next 
crosses the Saane, and traverses the 
narrow pass of La Tine, between the 
mountains — very grand . rocks j and 
pines. It is narrow, yet quite* practi* 
cable for carriages, and the journey tx> 
Yeyay may he performed in 10J hours.' 
All tliat is required is good horses, and 
stout dragtmnd chains. [A road di- 
verges .hence into the valley of the 
Rhone by the Vallee des Onrtonds 
(Route 41 a).] 

3 Montbovon — (Bufyenberg. Ihn: 
Kreutz)-*~which Byron calls “ a pretty 
sm^y yillage, wtth a wild river and 
a wooden bridge:” it is situated in 
canton Freiburg. A few hofses ate 
kept here * for hire. [A horse-path 
over the highly interesting Pass sf 
Dent de Jarnm (jS ommen-Pass), 4600 
ffc. above the sea-level, descending 
upon the Lake of Geneva above Mon* 
treuxf will brings the traveller to 
Yevay in & houraWlg m., a ride of 


^ pla^e In the pastoral vall&W tfhri rfrhd crowd it, de- 

the upper Saane v .(Sarine), whoiieM scriheS the whole route as* u beUuti- 
labitants are almost exclusively l fui as Ad^am ” The tbe 



^Tdgbeet points (Wehad bofh sidesof 
the e Jura before u$ in one potato of 
view,, with alps in plenty) comprises, 
oti one side, the greatest ’part "of 
Lake .Leman ; on the #th§r, the., val- 
leys and mountain of the canton &f 
Freiburg, and an immense plain, with 
the lakes of Neuchatel and Mdtat, 
and all whieh the. border of the 
Lake of Geneva inherit. “ The music 
of the cows* bells (for • their, wealth, 
like the patriarch’s, is cattle} in the 
pastures, which reach to a height far 
above an v mountains in Britain, and 
the shepherds shouting to us from 
crag to crag, and playing on their 
reeds, where the steeps appeared al- 
most inaccessible, with the surround- 
ing scenery, realized all that I have 
ever heard or imagined of a pas- 
toral existence-much more so than 
. Greece or Asia Minor, for there we 
have a little too much of the sabre 
and musket order, and if there is a 
crook in one hand, you ara sure to 
see. a gun in the other; but this was 
pure and unmixed — solitary, savage, 
and patriarchal. As we went they 
played the ‘Jtanz de Y aches* and 
other airs by way of farewell. I have 
lately repeopled my mind with nature.” 
* — Byrons Journal. 

At the Chalets of A vents you may 
have a chamber and tolerable fare.] 
The carriage-road from Montbovon 
to Yevay makes a ‘ very long detour : 
descending the valley. q£ . the Saahe, 
and passing around tHe fease of the 
Molfaon (6181 ft.), the highest moun- 
tain in canton Freiburg, it passes un- 
*dcr the hills crowned by the castle 
and town of 4 

Gruyeres fG erman, G rev erz)-^/mw : 
said not to be good. This dirty little 
Mouldering town of 875 Inhab. ih ex-, 
trembly picturesque from its position 
on the race ofabill, the top of 
which is crowned by tne fastle, very 
commap^ag from its situation, ana 
WellpreservetL It? owners, the Counts 
of Qruy&fes, were sovereigns of the 
surrounding di^rietdown ' to . 1554, 
when the family: became bankrupt, 
and thus forfeited tW; lordship |o 
that thfeir last descendants di&f in & 
strange land. It is now falling into 


•» V % . *j. 

decay * only one portion being occ 
bied by the ®refet. The gloomy a 
tiqpitv of the interior porrespon 
with the character of its Watch- tp we; 
battlements, and loop-holes,, as se 
from Without. These walls are ' li 
thiejk, hails vaulted and dm 
lighted by small windows : in one | 
fireplace v af Vhloh oxen were roast 
whole. The jtorture chamber at £ 
ton of the stairs stiy contains the ra 
which has been Used sipce the beg! 
ning of the present century, to inft 
unishment The language spot 
y the people of the district; a aialf 
of the Romansch (called, in Gerips 
Gruverin^W elsch), is thought to pro 
their descent from the Burgupuiai 
It is a subject worthy the attention 
travellers. The district is also famd 
fof it p^cheeses, and supplies from”! 
rich pastures a' great part of t: 
|'^#0,b0O centners (cwt.) of cheese whl 
canton Freiburg manufactures yearl 
and which is .chiefly exported und 
the name of Gruyere. The old Ch. 
St. Theodulc , containing a monume 
with marble effigies of a Count 
Gruyeres, in singular costume— is r 
markable for its antiquity. The i 
habitants of the town are a lazy s( 
many of them pensioners of a vei 
rich Hospital here. 

The watch-tower of j£a Tout:< 
Treme was an outpost of . the Coun 
of Gruyeres. 

3| Bulle (Boll) — (Inns : Chev 
Blanc, good ; Maison do Ville)— o> 
of the most industrious towns in t? 
canton. It containsmearly 1500In|iai 
and is the chief depot frr the Gruv£ 
cheese made in the valleys of the 5a 
rine and of Charmed It is dista 
about 18 m. from Freiburg, and tl 
same from Yevay. A diligence dai 
between those two towns runs 1 
Bulle. • . . 

Our course nCw turns S. along tl 
high-road between these tw'6 place 
skirting the W. base of the Moleson l 

4£ Chatel St. Bonis (Kastels) * 
(Inn; Maison de Ville)— a picturesqv 
village with an elevated castle omtl 
1. bank of the Yeveyse. A m* .tL .{ 
it the road enters canton Yaud. 

An excellent road, admirably e 



to ai6le. 


Sect. L 


eiud, carried by an easy descent 
ififzaffs dowivthe steep hill towards 


Zigzags down the steep 
*|He : beaatiful lake Leman, conducts 
*$Ke traveller to 

Vway (Bte. 56). The view from 
j road is nearly as fin© as from the 
Hainan, so that you have no reason to 
" ret the enormous bends which it 
kes, though they lengthen the 
mey by several miles. 


BOUTE 41a. 

CHATEAU n’OEX TO AIGLE BY THE 
VAIXEY DES OB3IONDS. 

6^ hours' walk. 

A road, at present practicable only 
for mules , and foot passengers, di- 
verges to ihe 1. from the grand, route 
from Thun, at the entrance of Chateau 

C 'Oex (Bte. 41), and leads the tourist 
y the valley of the Mausse, at an 
elevation of 3500 ft. above the level of 
the Sea, a distance of 3 leagues to 
Comballe, a small village, or rather 
collection of chalets, which is never 
free from snow before the month of 
Jjune. On one side of this mountain 
route rise in all their grandeur the 
Mole son, the -Dent de Jaman, and all 
their train of frowning and fantastic 
satellites; and on ihe other the gla- 
ciers of the Diablerets, with the Dent 
du Midi and Vallaisan alps in the 
distance. 

~ At Comb^Ue there is a comfortable 
little /np, much' frequented in summer 

E the inhabitants of the valleys, for 
benefit of the mountain air and a 
St&phureous mineral spring of s<)me 
dCrebrity Which takes its source here. 
Vtm hence by a rapid descent, and 
Umidstpine forests, rushing cascades, 
ralleys^ and mountains, the traveller 
arrives through Ihe picturesque valley 
of Les Ormonde 

Sepey, a distance of, 1 league. — 
(/h«s; rEtoile (lair) is one of 3 pen^ 
sidhs of a homely kind— moderate in 
fhelr charges, as well as iiiaccomoKK 
dation, which is quite inferior to the 


suited to the Swiss who resort to them 
from. June to the end of August.) 
Nothing can be more primitive and 
original than this little mountain 
town. The houses, or rather chalets 
of * a superior description, entirely 
composed of wood, and most of 
them carved, and in general covered 
with verses and texts from the Bible. 
The inhabitants of les Ormonds are 
a powerful and hardy race, celebrated 
as the best rifle-shots in Switzerland. 
In fact, their unerring aim at immense 
distances is truly astonishing. The 
pasturages in this valley are much 
celebrated, and the cheese, cream, and 
butter of les Ormonds equal any in 
the canton. 

At Sejpey 2 paths fall in — a. that 
rom Comballe (N.), and b. that leading 
Jam the Upper Ormonds, up which 
funs a path (E.) by l’Eglise (2 hrs. 
from Sepey) and Les Isles, over the 
Col de Pillon,' to Gsteig (Bte. 40.) 
and Saanen. The pass is not difficult. 

“ From Sepey to Aigle (3 short 
leagues) the descent is made in any 
description of carriage in $ hour, the 
ascent in 2-J hrs., by a road which, 
pferhaps, for beauty of construction is 
not surpassed in Europe. It was com- 
menced by the Vaudois Government 
in 1 836, with .the intention of con- 
necting the Simplon with Thun, In- 
terlachen, and the German cantons 
at Chateau d’Oex, but owing to the 
enormous expense which has attended 
its forma4fc>*p and the continual re- 
pairs that are necessary in winter, 
from the snow and other causes, it 
has not been continued further than 
Sepey. The road is wide, and fts 
gradual and easy went around the 
sides of a seemiriror impracticable, 
mountain, to a’ height of nearly 3000 
ft., reflects the highest credit upon the 
engineer who superintended the work, 
M. Pickard, a Vaudois, since dead, it is 
said, owing to his unremitting exertions 
in this department. It is remarkable 
for the boldness of its construction 
upon the sides of and through enor- 
mous rocks.; At the bottom of the 
valley, beneath the feet of the traveller, 
rushes the Grande Bau in a com- 
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and the Contour Bleu, an imtaense' 
work, composed of 3 long and high 
walls upon which the road passes on 
the edge of a precipice* adds to the 
grandeur of the scene,. In the dis- 
tance, near Aigle, the snowy tops of 
the Dent du Midi glisten jn contest 
to the dark forests of the Ormonds, 
and the Dent de Chammosaire rears 
its greyr peak above the pasturages 
and chalets that are everywhere scat- 
on the mountain sides.” — J. I). 

Aigle, the first stage from Ville- 
neuve, on the Simplon road, is the 
best starting-point for exploring the 
valley des Ormonds. 


ROUTE 42. 

A 

BERNE TO LAUSANNE, BY FREYBURG. 

, 20} leagues = 60} Eng. miles, 
reckoned as 13} posts. Post-horses 
may be obtained on the road, all the 
way from Berne to Geneva. See In- 
troduction, J 5. 

Diligences daily in 11 hours. The 
road to Freyburg has been improved. 

Quitting Berne by the gate of Morat, 
flanked by its two bears, we traverse 
a fertile but not very interesting coun- 
try. At Neuencck, where there is a 
good Im (the Hirach), the stream of 
the Sense, which separates canton 
Berne from Freyburg* is crossed. 
About 4 m. lower dowfysthte stream is 
Lanpen , famous for the battle in which 
the Swiss confederates, under Rudolph 
of Erlach, defeated the mailed chivalry 
of Burgundy and Suabia, 1 339. At 

2} Neueneck the admirably con- 
structed new road turns, immediately 
after crossing the bridge, along the 
bank of the river, and amidst beautiful 
scenery gradually,* reaches “the high 
ground which commands the Alps 
from Sentis to Moleson in clear 
weather.”—//; M. The gauze wings 
and dark dress of the female peasan- 
try of Berne is exchanged for broad- 
brimmed, flapping straw hats and red 
petticoats ; while the numerous crosses 
at the roadside announce a ‘Roman 
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The appearance of Freyburg frq#* 
the Berne road is .singularly striking 
and picturesque, as the roaa, winding 
round the. shoulder of the steep hifl 
overlooking the valley of the Saarine* 
brings the traveller suddenly in, view 
. of its antique battlements and nume- 
rous towers, crowning thesunupitiof a 
precipitous rock on the opposite side 
of the gorge. Near the top of the hill 
is seen' a staring modern building* 
like a manufactory, with 5 stories and 
many windows, once a Jesuits’ Fen? 
sionnat ; not far from it the former 
Jesuits’ college and convent ; next* 
the Gothic tower and church of St, 
Nicholas ; beyond appears the suspen- 
sion-bridge, hung by 4 ropes of iron 
across the river, and linking together 
the two sides of the valley. Previous to 
its construction the only way of reach- 
ing the town from Berne was by de- 
scending the steep hill on the one side, 
and following numerous circuitous zig- 
zags which led to the water side. The 
road then crossed the river 3 times by 
.3 different low bridges, after which it 
immediately ascended another slope 
equally steep. A diligence, or heavy 
carriage, performing this meandering 
and difficult route, required not much 
less than an hour to pass through the 
town ; at present the traveller rolls 
luxuriously over this beautiful bridge* 
and, without either ascending or de- 
scending, is transported in 2 minutes 
through a breach formed in the old 
houses, on the edge of the precipice* 
into the centre of the town. A mo- 
derate toll for every person, horse, and 
carriage, is paid on crossing. 

3} Freyburg. — (Inm: Zahringer 
Ho£ close to the bridge, very good- : 
beds, 2 fr. ; table d’hote at 12}, 3 fr.; 
at 5, 4 fr. ; tea 1} fr. The view from 
the platform behind of the two bridges, 
is very striking. H. des Marchanqs, 
near the church, Also good.) 

This town, the capital of cantqa 
Freyburg (9000 Jnhab., chiefly Rom* 
Cath.), is situated on a promontory 
formed by the windings of the Saarine 
(Saane). Many of the houses staid- 
on the very edge of the precipice Over- 
hanging tne nver, and their quaint 
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tied. 'walls stretching up hill and down 
varied by the chain of feudal 
hfratch^towefs, -and gateways of the 
jfcfieient fortifications which still exist 
in> .a perfect state, together with the 
singular and romantic features of the 
gciffge of the Saarine, give the distant 
: yiejv of the town an aspect different 
from that of any other in Europe, 
which is at once imposing and highly 
picturesque. The narrow dirty streets 
And mean buildings of the interior do 
. not altogether correspond with these 
outward promises of interest. 

Freyburg was founded in 1175, by 
Puke Berchthold of Zahringen. 

The Suspension Bridge , the longest 
of a single curve in the world, was 
completed and thrown open in 1 834. 
The engineer who constructed it is 
M. Ohaley, of Lyons. Its dimensions, 
compared ’frith those of the Menai 
bridge, are as follows: — 

- Length. Elevation^ Breadth. 
Freyburg, , .941 ft, 180 ft. 2? ft. 1 1 in. 
Menai. ......580 130 25 

It is supported on 4 cables of iron 
-wire, each containing 1056 wjres, the 
united strength of which is capable of 
supporting 3 times the weight which 
the bridge will ever be likely to bear, 
or 3 times the weight of 2 rows of 
Waggons, extending entirely across it. 
The cables enter the ground on each 
side obliquely for a considerable dis- 
tance, and are then carried down ver- 
tical shafts cut in the rock, and filled 
with masonry, through which they 
;pass, being attached at the extremity 
to enormous blocks of stone. The 
materials of which it is composed are 
frlmost exclusively Swiss •, the iron 
© ame from Berne, the limestone ma- 
sonry from the quarries of the Jura, 
the., wood' work from the forests of 
freyburg: the workmen were, with 
the exception of one man, natives who 
bad never seen such a bridge before. 
It 'was completed in 3 years, at an 
expense of about 600,000 fr, (25,000/. 
Sterling), and in 1834 was subjected 
* to various severe trials to prove its 
Strength. First, 15 pieces of artillery, 
drawn by 50 horses, and accompanied 
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time, and were collected in as dose a 
body as possible; first on the centre, 
and then at the two extremities, to 
try the effect of their concentrated 
weight. A depression of a metre (39$ 
inches) was thus produced in the part 
most weighed upoh, but no sensible 
oscillation was occasioned. A few 
days after the bridge was opened by 
the bishop and authorities of the town, 
accompanied by about 2000 persons, 
who passed over it twice, in .proces- 
sion, preceded by a military band, 
and keeping step. On this occasion 
a slight horizontal vibration was pro- 
duced, but it is very improbable that 
the bridge in its ordinary service will 
ever receive such a multitude at once. 
The passage of 2 or 3 heavy carriages 
or carts across it causes only the 
Slightest perceptible oscillation ; and 
fiothing is more extraordinary in this 
beautiful structure than -the combi- 
nation of stability with such apparent 
fragility. The bridge is well seen 
from tne platform of the H6tel de 
Zahringue, from the old road below 
it, and from the singular gorge of 
Gotteron. 

Another Wire Bridge , 640 feet long 
and 317 high, has been suspended 
across the gorge of Gotteron, on the 
opposite side of the river Saarine. It 
was finished in 1840. Though not of 
such large dimensions as that built in 
1834, it is more curious, as the wire 
cables are attached immediately to 
the solid rock on each side, and the 
point of suspension is* higher on one 
side than on the other, whioh gives it 
the appearance of half a bridge. The 
object of this mode of construction is 
economy, the expense of building piers 
of solid masonry from the bottom of 
the valley being saved. 

The - principal Ch. of St Nicholas is 
rather a handsome Gothio building 
(date 1285-1500)/ The portaV under 
the tower (date 1452) i9 . surmounted 
by a curious bas-relief, representing 
the Last Judgment, In the centre 
stands St. Nicholas, and above him is 
seated the Saviour) on the 1. hand an 
angel is weighing mankind in a huge 
pair of stfales, not singly bvit by lots, 
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endeavouring to pull down one scale, 
and make the other kick the beam; 
below is Sfc. Peter, ushering the good 
into Paradise. On the rt. hand is the 
reverse of this picture — a devil, with 
a pig’s head, is dragging after him, by 
a chain, a crowd of wicked, and car- 
ries a basket on his back, also filled 
with figures, apparently about to pre- 
cipitate them into * a vast cauldron 
suspended over a fire, which several 
other imps are stirring. In the cor- 
ner is Hell, represented by the jaws 
of a monster, filled up to the teeth 
with evil-doers, and above it is Satan, 
seated on his throne. 

The Organ , built by the late Aloys 
Moser, a native of the town, is one 
of the finest instruments in Europe. 
The organist is allowed to play on it 
for the gratification of travellers onl^ 
at hours w hen the mass is not going 
on — at ^ past 1 and ^ p°*t 5 in the 
afternoon, and on fete days not at 
all. An arrangement is made with 
the organist by which strangers may 
have an opportunity of hearing the 
instrument after the table-d’hote at 
the Ziihringer Hof. Ilia fee is 11 fV. 
for a party, but guests from that inn, 
attended by a valet-de-place, pay 1 fr. 
each. The performance terminates 
with the imitation of a storm, intro- 
ducing the howling of the wind, and 
the roaring of the thunder,, inter- 
spersed with a few flashes of lightning 
from ‘ Der FreischutzJ. The instru- 
ment has 64 stops' and 7800 pipes, 
some of them 32 ft. long. 

Down to 1847 Canton Frey burg 
presented a remarkable instance of a 
state with » constitution purely demo- 
cratic, in which the chief influence 
was exercised by the hierarchy. The 
town of Frey burg was a stronghold 
pf the Komish priesthood: it is the 
see of a bishop, Who still styles him- 
self Bishop of Lausanne, although, 
since the Reformation, the canton 
Vaud is cut off from his diocese. It 
contained no less than 9 convents 
(5 for monks ami 4 for nuns), 12 
churches, and' 10 chapels. The Jesuits . , 
jyhile interdicted 1 from most other 
States of Europe,, were here openly 
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tolerated, having been recalled, in 
1818, by a decree of the Grand Coun- 
cil of the canton. The Jesuits 1 Convent , 
or college, was founded in 1584 by 
Father Canisius, who died in the 
odour of sanctity at the age of 77, 
and is interred in the Jesuit? church, 
awaiting the honours of canonisation, 
which have been, it is said, long pro- 
mised to his remains. Henry iv. of 
France subscribed towards the build- 
ing of the church, and presented the 
high altar, littleeawafe of his coming, 
fate from the dagger of a Jesuit. The 
college was suppressed by a decree of 
the Diet, 1847. The building of the ., 
convent is of very humble kind, rather 
mean than otherwise, and contains 
nothing remarkable. Its wall£ are. 
lined with bad portraits of the gene** 
rals of the order of Jesus,, and of the 
rectors of the establishment. 

The Pensionnat , or Jesuits* School, 
the most conspicuous building in the 
town, situated on a spot overlooking 
the other edifices, was destined for 
the reception of about 400 pupils, 
many of them children. of the Roman 
Catholic noblesse of France and Ger- 
many, who = were sent hither for their 
education. The School and Convent 
have been deserted since 1 848. 

Among tho curiosities of Freyburg 
is the ancient trunk of a Livie^tree^ 
planted, according to tradition, on the 
day of the battle of Morat, in 1476*' 
The story relates that a young Frey- 
burgois, who had fought in the battle, 
anxious to bring home the good news, 
ran the whole way, and arrived on 
this spot, bleeding, out of breath, and 
so exhausted by fatigue, that he fell 
down, and had barmy time to cry 
“ Victory 1” when he expired. The 
branch of lime which he carried in 
his hand was immediately planted, 
and grew into the tree, of which this 
decayed* trunk, 20 ft. in circumference, 
is the remains. Its branches are sup- 
ported by stone pillars.- 

Near to it is the ancient , 

a building of no consequence, but 
standing on the site of the Duke of 
Zahringen’s castle. 

A long flight of steps leads from 
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this down to the lower town and river 
aide! it is called the Rue Court Chemin, 
atid the roofs of some of its houses 
serve as pavement for the street above 
it, called Hue Grande Fontaine. 

The canton Freyburg is singularly 
divided between the German and 
Ifrench languages; and the line of 
separation, extending from the S.E. 
corner to the N.W., passes through 
the town of Freyburg, so that in the 
Upper town French is spoken, and in 
tne lower German. 'Shis distinction, 
however, is wearing out. 

The walls and gates of the town 
are perfect specimens of ancient forti- 
fication, and contribute, along w ith the 
general air of antiquity; to carry back 
the spectator to a remote state of 
society. One tower, near the Pre- 
fecture (throw n across the street, and 
now converted into a prison), has ac- 
quired the name of La Maucqjse Tour , 
because it contained the rack. Though 
the torture had been disused in the 
canton for many years, it was not 
legally abolished until 1830 ! 

The romantic character of the 
winding gorge of the Saarine, on 
.whose margin Freyburg is planted, 
has been before alluded to. Close to 
the old bridge of Berne, another gorge, 
deep sunk between rocks of sandstone, 
called Gorge Re Gotteron , opens into the 
S&arine. It is a wild spot, and the 
wire bridge, spanning the ravine high 
over head with its web-like filaments, 
increases its picturesque character. 
The larger suspension-bridge is also 
well seen from it. 

About 3 m. lower down the valley 
of the Saarine is the Grotto of St. Mag - 
dalene, a hermitage and chapel cut out 
'of the sandstone rock, by a native of 
Gruy&res named Dupre, between 1670 
and 1(580, Its wonders have been ex- 
* aggerated by the guide-books, and it 
is scarce worth a visit. 
v Morat is about 10 m. from Frey- 
burg (Rte. 43). Coaches run thither, 
and the steamer navigating the lake 
to Neuchatel sometimes touches at 
Morat. There is a good diligence 
road from Freyburg to Vevay by 
Bulle(Rte.41). 


The shortest way to Lausanne is by 
Romont, but the road is so bad that it 
is rarely followed. Instead of it, the 
circuitous route by Payerne, in canton 
Yaud, is usually taken : it is hilly, 
and not very interesting. 

Payerne — Germ. Peterlingen — 
(Inns: Bar, is newer, hut not better 
than the H6tel de Ville). There are 
two churches in this walled town — 
the one, now turned into a Halle au 
llti, is in the Romanesque style, and 
very ancient. Bertha Queen of Bur- 
gundy, the founder of it and of the ad- 
joining convent (suppressed since the 
Reformation, and now a school), was 
buried in it. The curiosity of the 
place is Queen Bertha’s Saddle, a 
cumbrous machine kept in the parish 
church, from which it appears that, 
in her days, it was the fashion for 
ladies to ride en cavalier ; but Bertha 
spun as she rode, having a distaff 
planted on the pummel. In the same 
church is Bertha’s tomb, an antique 
sarcophagus discovered 1818, now 
covered with a slab of black marble. 

A carriage-road runs from Payerne 
by Estavayer to Yverdun, partly near 
the lake of Neuchatel. That to Lau- 
sanne ascends the valley of the Broye, 
past Lucens (Lobsingen) and its castle 
to — 

4| Moudon — Germ. Milden— ( Inn : 
II. Victoria, not good.) This town 
(1500 Inhab.) was the Roman Mini- 
dunum, hence its modern name. 

At the village of Carouge* a road 
turns off on the 1. to Vevay. 

The stage to Lausanne, about 18 
m., consists of nearly 7 of long and 
incessant ascept, and 5 of descent. 
Extra horses are required for the 
first From the summit and 3. slope 
of the Jorat, for that is the name of 
the hill, a beautiful view expands 
over the Leman Lake ; and in clear 
weather the snows of Mont Blanc and 
the high Alps border the horizon. 

It is a drive of 3 hrs. from Moudon 
to 

5 Lausanne (Rte. 58). 
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ROUTE 43. 

BERNE TO LAUSANNE, BY MORAT AND 
AVENCITES (AVENTTCUM). 

18 A leagues = 5£$ Eng. m. 

Diligence daily, in 10 hrs. 

A distant view of the Alps is ob- 
tained on the 1. The Saarine is crossed 
at 

Giiminen, and a little farther on 
the road enters Canton Frey burg. 
This part of it exhibits a more indus- 
trious and* thriving aspect than the 
rest: it is Protestant. 

Murat — Germ, Murteu — ( Inns ; 
Couronne ; Cfoix Blanche)— a thriv- 
ing town of 1853 Inhab., situated on 
the E. shore of the lake of Morat, 
on the high road from Berne, Basle, 
and Soleure, to Lausanne. Its nar- 
row and somewhat dismal streets are 
overlooked by an old Castle; and it 
by feu ’ 

fortifications *-the same which, for 10 
days, withstood the artillery of Charles 
the Bold. 

11 There is a spot should not be pass’d In vain — 
Moral I tlie proud, the patriot field I Where 
man 

May ga/.e on ghastly trophies of the slain, 

Nor blush for those who conquer’d on that 
plain. 

Here Burgundy bequeathed. liis tombless host, 
A .bony heap through ages. to remain ; 
Themselves their monument/’ Byron. 

The battle of 1476, which has ren- 
dered the name of this otherwise in- 
significant town famous all over the 
world, was fought under its walls. 
The Swiss were drawn up along the 
heights a little to the S. W., and no- 
thing could resist their impetuous 
charge. The loss of the Burgundians 
was immense : 15,000 dead bodies 
were left on the field, and thousands 
perished in the lake. The bodies of 
the slain were collected by the Swiss 
in an Ossuary* which, after standing 
300 years, was destroyed in 1798 by 
the soldiers of the Burgundian Legion 
in the Revolutionary French army, 
anxious to efface this record of their 
ancestors* disgrace and defeat. The 
ringleaders were the* band of the 75th 
halt-brigade. 


say& — “ A few bones still remain* not* 
withstanding the pains taken by the 
Burgundians for ages (all who passed 
that way removing a bone to their 
own countiy), and the? less justifiable 
larcenies of the Swiss postilions, who 
carried them off to sell for knife* 
handles—a purpose for which the 
whiteness, imbibed by the bleaching 
of years, had rendered them in great 
request. Of those relics I ventured 
to bring away as much as may have 
made a quarter of a hero, for which 
the sole excuse is, that, if I had not, 
the next passer-by might have per* 
verted them to worse uses than the 
careful preservation which I intended 
for them.*’ — Byron.. 

Since Byron visited the spot, th# 
scattered remains have been collected 
and buried, and an obelisk has tj&Sf f 
set up over them (in 1822), by the 
canton, at the road-side, about £ m. 
S. of MGrat, on the site of the bone- 
house. The inscription belonging to 
it, and one or two cannon, made of 
iron hoops, used in the battle, are still 
preserved in the Town-house of Morat. 

The best view of the battle-field 
and lake is from the hill of Munch- 
wyler , near an enormous lime-tree, 
36 ft. in circumference, and 90 ft. 
high, still in full vigour and luxuri- 
ant foliage : it is probably at least 600 
years old, since, according to tradi- 
tion, the Swiss held a council of war 
before the battle under its shade. Ac* 
cording to Ebel, the tree is 36 ft. in 
diameter; and the American, Cooper, 
in consequence, took a long walk up 
the hill, under a hot sun, to see it. 
“ There we went, dragging our weary 
limbs after us, to discover that for 
4 diametre * we ought to have read 
* eirconference.’ I wish the erratum 
had been in his book instead of mine.!*' 

The lake of Morat is about 5 m. 
long and 3 broad: it is separatedby 
a narrow flat tract of land from the 
lake of tfeuchatel, but empties itself 
into it through the river Broye. 

The steamer from Neucliatel pro- 
ceeds, now and then, to Morat, up the 
Broye. 

ADOut 5 m. beyond Morat is; 
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<j*«$r€ouronne; Hotel de Ville), an | 
ancient walled town of 1050 Innab., 
situated in the S.W. angle of the area 
Oftpfc occupied by Azenticum, the Ro- 
man capital of Helvetia. It appears 
to have existed before the time of 
Caesar; it attained the height of its 
prosperity, and a population of 60,000 
souls, in the reign of Vespasian and 
. Titus; and it was destroyed, first by 
the Alemanni, and afterwards by At- 
tila. The ancient walls may be traced 
for nearly 4 m., in some places 14 ft. 
thick and 15 ft. high; they extended 
•down to the lake, where they formed 
a small mole and harbour. The mo- 
dern town-fills but one-ten,th of the 
space they enclosed — the rest is mea- 
tfow-land or corn-field. About a mile 
before reaching Avenches the road 
from Morat is carried through a 
breach in these ancient fortifications. 
On the 1. is seen a tower, which, 
though ruined, is the most pmfect of 
the Roman edifices here. They owe 
their total destruction to their massy j 
masonry having been for ages re- | 
• garded as a quarry out of which the 
neighbouring houses and villages have 
been built. Close to the modern 
town, on the 1. of the road, a solitary 
Corinthian column, 37 ft. high, is still 
standing, and has, for a long time, 
served the storks as a pedestal to 
build their nests on, whence it is 
^called the Cigognier. 

4 ‘By a lone wall, a lonelier column rears 
A grey and grief- worn aspect of old days : 

Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years. 
And looks as with the wild bewildered gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze. 

Yet still with consciousness ; and there it 
stands, 

Making a marvel that it not decays, 

When the coeval pride of human hands, 
Levell’d Aventicum, hath strew' d her subject 
lands/’ 

Other traces of fallen splendour, 
such as broken cornices, inscriptions, 
the remains of an amphitheatre, 
and fragments of an aqueduct, exist, 
and may be discovered by minute 
search. 

Tacitus has recorded the history of 
Julius Alpinus, the chief man of the 
<jity, who was condemned to death for 


ignorance of the murder of his rival 
Galba (a.d. 69). 

1500 years after this event an .In- 
scription was reported to have been 
found here, bearing these words: — 
“Julia Alpinula: fiic Jaceo. Infe- 
licis patris infelix proles. Dese Aven- 
tiee Sacerdos. Exorare patris necem 
non potui : Male mori in fatis illi erat. 
Vixi annos xxiii. (I, Julia Alpinula, 
lie here — unfortunate child of an un- 
fortunate parent, priestess of the God- . 

Aventia. I failed in averting, 
by my prayers, the death of my father: 
the Fates had decreed that he should 
die ignominiously. I lived to the age 
of 23.)” Byron says—* 1 1 know of no 
human composition so affecting as 
this, nor a history of deeper interest. 
These are the names and actions 
which ought not to perish, and to 
which we turn with a true and healthy 
tenderness, from the wretched and 
glittering detail of a confused mass of 
conquests and battles, with which the 
mind is roused for a time to a false 
and feverish sympathy, from whence 
it recurs at length with all the nausea 
consequent on such intoxication.” 

“ ... oh l sweet and sacred he the name I — 

Julia — the daughter, the devoted— gave 

Her youth to Heaven ; her heart, beneath a 
claim 

Nearest to Heaven’s, broke o'er a father's 
grave. 

Justice is sworn 'gainst tears, ahd hers would 
crave 

The life she lived in ; but the judge was just. 

And then she died on him she could not 
save. 

Their tomb was simple, and without a bust. 

And held within one urn one mind, one 
heart, one dust.” 

The critical acuteness of an English 
nobleman has destroyed the romance 
of this story by proving incontestably 
that the above pathetic epitaph, the 
cause of such poetic sympathy, is an 
impudent modern forgery of the 17th 
century,* and that no such person as 
Julia Alpinula ever existed. 

The feudal Castle was built by a 
Count Wivilo, in the 7th century, 
whence Wiflisburg, the German name 
of Avenches. 

At Domdidier, 4 m. from Avenches, 
a road strikes off on the rt. to Frey- 
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burg, described, along with its ret 
markable bridge, in Rte. 42. 

3| l J ayerne. Ilere we fall into Rte. 
42, from Freyburg to 

i)J Lausanne (described in.Rte. 56). 


ROUTE 44. 

BERNE TO NEUCHATEL. 

10£ leagues = 31^ Eng. m. 

Diligences daily in 6 hours. 

The following road passes by Seer 
dorf, a village named from the pretty 
little lake, to 

4| Aarberg (in Rte. 1, p. 8). Here 
the roads from Basle, Soleure, Neu- 
chatel, and Lausanne meet. Travel- 
lers desirous of visiting Rousseau’s 
Island, on the lake of Bienne (Rte. 
45), may proceed from this by W al- 
ders vvyl and Teuffelen to Gerolfingen, 
on the margin of the lake, about 4 m. 
from.Aarberg. The road to Neucha- 
tel is carried through Siselen and 

Anet, or Ins (//in: Bar), a vil : 
Inge on an eminence, from which the 
Alps are well seen in clear weather, 
with the lake of Morat and Neuchatel 
near at hand. The lake of Bienne 
lies about 3 m. to the N. of this place. 
You overlook from this the Aarberger 
moor, a tract of morass, 9 m. long by 
6 m. wide, which has never been 
drained, owing to the great cost of 
embanking. An excellent road has 
been made from Anet to Morat, open- 
ing a ready communication between 
Neuchatel and Freyburg. Skirting 
the hill of Jolimont we cross the river 
Thiel, or Zihl, through which the 
waters of the lake of Neuchatel are 
discharged into that of Bienne. It 
forms the boundary line of cantons 
Berne and Neuchatel. The Gastle, 
close to the bridge, is now, a prison. 
A road runs from this to Erlach (Cer- 
lierX ft town of 1000 Inhab., on a spur 
of the Jolimont, which projects into 
the lake like a wall or causeway, 
nearly as far as Rousseau’s Island. 
The -castle of Erlach was the cradle 


among its ipepabers was Rudolph, the 
Kero ofLanpen. 

Near St. Blab*} the road, macadam^ 
ized and improved, reaches the margin 
of the lake <?f Neuchai^J, and continues 
along it at the foot of the Chaumont, 
as far , 

3J NeuchItel (Germ. Neuenburg) 
— - Inns : Faucon II. des Alpes, at the 
waterside, best; capital trout;— H. de 
Commerce, oj Ancre. 

Neuchatel, the chief town of- the 
canton, is built upon the steep sjope 
of the Jura mountains, and along a 
narrow shelf of level ground between 
the hills and the lake, formed for the 
most part of alluvial deposits brought 
down by the river Seyon, partly gained 
by embankments from the water. Se- 
veral new streets have been built on the 
land thus acquired. It has 63£8 InfiaE 
Except as the threshold of Switzer- 
land, it has little to interest the pass- 
ing travfller: it has but little trade, 
and not much activity, £xoept on 
market-days. Its objects of curiosity 
are few and unimportant ; and the 
scenery of* the lake, though agreeable, 
•is tame, compared with that of other 
Swiss lakes. On the other hand, t > 
one newly arrived in the country, the 
first, and, under all circumstances, 
glorious view of the Alp$ from the 
heights of the Jura above the town, 
must app^r magnificent; and shauld 
the sky be clear, and the traveller’s 
temper even, the objects around wilj. 
assume a different aspect, and Neu- 
chatel, with its picturesque old castle, 
its numerous white country-houses, 
its vine-clad hills, and its blue ex? 
anse of lake, will be pronounced 
eautiful. 

The Old Castle op the height, 
partly converted into government 
offices, was originally the residence 
of the French princes of Neuchatel of 
the house of Chalons (Longueville), 
who were, at least nominally, the so- 
vereigns of this little state : ^literally 
a principality, with republican insti- 
tutions, yet retaining many feudal 
tenures. The subjects, indeed, of the 
Prince of Neuchatel maintained jea- 
lously their privileges and liberties, 
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thority over them. When the house 
qf Chalons became extinct in 1707, 
the King of Prussia was chosen, as 
the nearest descendant by the female 
line, to be sovereign or stadtholder. 
^fhe rule of the house of Branden- 
burg was interrupted by Napoleon, 
who made Marshal Berthier Prince 
of -Neuchatel, but resumed since 1815, 
and continued until the change intro- 
duced by the revolt of 1848. The 
king had the right of appointing a 
governor, and the council of 8 citi- 
zens and natives. The Legislative 
.Assembly consisted of 92 members of 
whom the king named 10. Though 
long an ally of the Swiss cantons, 
Neuchatel was not formally incorpo- 
rated as a member of the Confederation 
until 1814. 

The Church , adjoining the castle, 
is a Gothic building of the 12th cen- 
tury: but the E, end, in the round 
style, is older. Within it aft curious 
monuments of several Counts and 
Countesses of Freyburg in Breisgau, 
decorated- with their effigies. Far pi, 
the reformer, was buried on the ter- 
race in front oi the building, but the* 
situation of his grave is unknown. 
There is a pleasing view from this 
terrace. 

The J 16 tel tie Villc , in the luvver 
town, is a large modern edifice, faced 
with a Grecian portico. #In it the 
meetings of the Grand Council of the 
canton are held. 

The Gymnasium, a handsome new 
building near the lake, erected by the 
town, as a kind of public school, con- 
tains a very interesting Museum of 
Natural History , including good col- 
lections in zoology, conchology, and 
geology. The specimens of rocks 
and fossils illustrating the structure 
of the Jura mountains are very com- 
plete and instructive. This institu- 
tion owes much to the zeal and talents 
of Professor Agassiz, a native of Neu- 
chatel, whose interesting discoveries 
in the history of fossil fishes have 
thrown more light on that branch of 
the study than any one since Cuvier 
had done. 

The charitable institutions of this 
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own citizens, are on a very splendid 
scale. In 1786 one David Pury left 
his whole fortune of 4, *000, 000 of 
livres (166,000/.) to endow an hos- 
pital and poorhouse, and for other 
purposes oonnected with the improve- 
ment of his native town. He had 
quitted it a poor lad, without money 
or friends, had gradually, by industry 
and talent for business, increased his 
means, becoming, in turn, jeweller, 
owner of mines, banker, and, finally, 
millionnaire, at Lisbon, where he died. 

The Hospital Pourtales is a similar 
monument of the benevolence and 
public spirit of a townsman. It is 
open to people of all religions and 
countries alike. 

Those who would enjoy one of the 
finest distant views of the Alps, with 
the l^kes of Neuchatel, Morat, and 
Bienne in the foreground, and the long 
range of the Jura on the N., should 
ascend to the summit of the Chaumont, 
the hill immediately above Neuchatel. 
It is but an hour’s walk, and a good 
carriage road leads thither in labour. 
It is 5580 fed; above the sea-level. 
The v***w com] reliends the wnolo 
array A Alps, **>: m the Tit)’ 4 o 
Mont Blanc, .aid to be u r 

even than that n <’ WeisscnsU i. 
It must, liowext ot* ionic in mind, 
that the atm< sphere n seldom perfect 1 / 
clear; so that this magnificent \iew is, 
perhaps, seen to perfection not more 
than between 10 and 20 times in a 
summer. 

On the slope of the hill, about 2 
m. above the t~wn, lies the largest 
boulder-stone known on the Jura; it 
is called Pier * » '« Bot (toad-stone), and 
is situated in . wood, near a farm- 
house; it is 62 feet long by 48 broad, 
and is calculated to contain 14,000 
cubic feet/ It is of granite, similar to 
that of the Great St. Bernard, from 
which part of the Alps it probably 
caihe, as there is no similar rock 
nearer at hand; yet it exhibits no 
symptoms of attrition, all its angles 
being perfectly sharp. No satisfac- 
tory explanation has yet been given 
of the xiraordinary multitude of 
similar dt ached rocks, which strew 
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which, from the nature of the stone, 
must have all ' been derived from t|ie 
high Alps, Their presence, in this 
spot is attributed by Prof. Agassiz to 
the existence here of glaciers, or float- 
ing icebergs, at a former period of the 
world’s existence. 

The Gorge of the Seyon (the stream 
passing through the tpwn), immedi- 
ately behind J^euchatel, is a singular 
scene, and those who find little to 
amuse them in the town will not re- 
pent a walk to explore it, though its 
recesses are only to be reached by 
scrambling ^nd climbing. It is a 
deep narrow fissure, cleaving the 
centre of the chain of the Jura, and 
allowing the river Seyon to escape 
from the Val de Ruz into the lake of 
Neuchatel. The section 'it presents 
of the strata of the Jura limestone 
will prove particularly instructive to 
the geologist. In one spot they may 
be observed curved and fractured, 
probably by the upheaving force from 
below, which first broke this crevice 
in the mountain. Outside the town, 
near a singularly -placed water-mill, 
the or gorge, makes a sudden 

bend at angles to » ts former di- 
rection, and the *orks n rb close 
ovc** the str< 11)1, i*. s\u*cps 

re nd the cmincmc h I he 

castle star 1 ' ’.' 1 i he Jake 

ihei pass! r through .he centre of 
il.to town. Though in winter u fu- 
rious torrent sweeping everything be- 
fore it, it i* reduced in summer to a 
noisome driblet of water, exhaling 
unwholesome effluvia. A tunnel has, 
in consequence, been made through 
the rock at the bend before alluded to, 
for the purpose of carrying its waters 
entirely clear of the town into the 
lake, at a considerable distance S. of 
its former outlet. This public work 
was executed out of the Pury fund 
without levying any imposts on the 
townsfolk. 

A new road to Vallengin has been 
traced up this gorge, following nearly 
the line of the conduit which sup- 
plies Neuch&tel with water. It will 
require to. be (jut through the lime- 
stone; rock for nearly 2 miles, but will 


and descent which the existing road* 
makes. 

The principal produce of the can- 
ton is wine ; the best sorts resemble 
Burgundy, but are much inferior. 
The red wines of CoTtaillod and lW- 
riere Moulins, and . the white grcfwn 
between Auverquier and St. Blaise, 
are most in repute ; they are agree- 
able as sparkling wines. The chief 
manufacture is that of watches and 
clocks, of which' 130,000 are exported 
annually : the centrical seat of it may 
be said to be the valley of Chaux de 
Fonds and Loele (Rte. 48) ; but much 
is done in the town of NeuchatfeT. 
“ Most of the watches sold at Geneva 
are made in the canton of Neuchatel ; 
the dealers at Geneva contracting for 
all the good ones, and leaving the bad. 
But the manufacturers of Neueh&fiei 
are now beginning to cultivate for 
themselves this branch of industry, 
which is gradually leaving Geneva.” 

— w.c. r. 

The Steamer navigating the lake 
sets out from Neuchatel at 8 a,m., 
reaches Yyerdun at 10 ; sets out to 
return at; 10£, reaches Neuchatel at 
j liij. An omnibus starts from Yver- 
| dun, . the arrival of the steamer, for 
i Lausanne in 4 hours. By‘ means of 
j this conveyance a traveller, leaving 
Neuchatel in the morning, may reach 
Lausanne in rime for the Geneva 
i steamer/ so as to arrive at that place 
by r.M. 

Diligences go tJaily from Neuchatel 
to Pontarlier, to Chaux de Folids; 
Brenets and Besaii$on, to Berne and 
Bale, to Geneva in 13 hours, and Lau- 
sanne in 7 hours. 

Omptbus to Bienne seyeral times 


ROUTE 45. 

BIENNE TO Y VERDUN AND LAUSANNE, 
BY THE LAKES OF BIENNE AND NEU- 
CH&TEL. * " ’ 

18j stundeti=G0| English' miles. 
Bienne is described in Route l f 

This excellent ^evel. wsl* 
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finished in 1837, along the W. shore 
of the lake of Bienne, partly by cut- 
a passage throughSe rock. 

Steamer plies every afternoon, start- 
ing 'at 5 i\m., from Bienne to Neu- 
chotel. 

The Lake of Bienne (German Dicier 
See) is about 10 m. long, and nearly 
3 broad. It is 8 feet lower than the 
lake of Neuchatel, whose waters it 
receives at its S. extremity by the 
Thiel, discharging them again at the 
N.E. corner, through a continuation 
of the same river. Its banks are 
neither bold nor striking, but it pos- 
sesses much quiet beauty of scenery, 
although it owes its celebrity chiefly 
to Rousseau’s residence on it, and to 
his somewhat extravagant praises. 
The Isle St. Pierre , on which he took 
refuge for 2 months, in 1765, after his 
proscription at Paris, and his pre- 
tended stoning at Motiers (Route 49), 
•is situated about 6 m. from Bienne. 
Boats may be hired at almost all the 
^ Vill ages on the lake to row to it. 
Tfiere is now a steamer on this lake, 
and on that of Neuchatel. 

Carriages may be sent on from 
JBienne to Glerisse, a village opposite 
the island, to wait. 

The island, a pretty object, is a 
ridge of sandstone, rising 12 ft. above 
the lake, and prolonged southwards, 
under water, to the hill called Joli- 
mont. It is crowned by a beautiful 
e of magnificent old oaks, the 
le of which in summer is most 
- refreshing. The following descrip- 
tion is given'of it by Rousseau in his 
Reveries: — 

** De toutes les habitations ou j’ai 
, demeure (et fen ai eu de charmantes), 
aucune ne m y a rendu si veritablement 
beureux, et ne m’a laisse de si ten- 
*dres regrets que Tile de St. Pierre, au 
milieu du lac de Bienne. Cette 
petite tie, qu*on appelle a Neufchatel 
Pile de la motte , est bien peu connue, 
mdme en Suisse. Cepencfant elle est 
tt^s-agreable et singuli£rement situee 
'pour le bonheur d’un homme qui 
alrne a se circonscrire; car quoique 
?je $ois peut-tee le seul au monde a 
qqi sa aestinee en ait fait une. loi, je 
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gout si naturel, quoique je ne l’&ie 
trouv6 jusqu’ici chez nul autre. 

‘‘Les rives du lac de Bienue sent 
plus sauvages et plus romantiques que 
celles du lac de Gen&ve parce que les 
rochers efe les bois y bordent 1 eau de 
plus pr&s ; mais elles ne sont pas moins 
riantes: il v a moins de culture de 
champs et de vignes, moins de villes et 
de maisons ; il y a aussi plus de ver- 
dure naturelle, plus de prairies, d'asiles 
omb rages de bocages, des contrastes 
plus frequents et des accidens plus 
rapproches. Comme il n’y a pas sur 
ces heureux bords de grandes routes 
commodes pour les voitures, le pays 
est peu frequente par les voyageurs* : 
mais il est interessant pour des con- 
tempi atifs solitaires, qui aiment & 
s’enivrer des charmes de la nature et 
a se recueillir dans un silence que 
ne trouble aucun bruit que lo cri des 
aigles, le ramage entrecoupe de 
quelques oiseaux, et le roulement des 
torrents qui tombent de la montagne. 
Ce beau bassin, ffune forme presque 
ronde, renferme cfans son milieu deux 

efcites lies, l’une habitee et cultivee, 

’environ demi-lieue de tour; l’autre, 
plus petite, deserte et eu friche, et 
qui sera detruite a la fin par les trans- 
ports de la terre qu’on en ote sans 
cesse pour reparer Jes degats que les 
v agues et les orages font a la grande. 
C’est ainsi que la substance du faible 
est toujours employee au profit du 
puissant. 

“ Il n’y a dans l’ile qu’une seule mai- 
son, mais grande, agreable et commode, 
qui appartient & fhopitai de Berne, 
ainsi que l’lle, et ou loge le receveur 
avec sa famille et ses domestiques. Il 
y entretientunenombreuse basse-cour, 
unc vo!i£re et des reservoirs pour les 
poissons. L’ile dans aa petitesse est 
tellement varice dans ses terrains et 
dans ses aspects, qu’elle offre toutes 
sortes de sites, et souffre toutes sortes 
de culture i on y trouve des champs^ 
des vignes, des bois, des vergers, de 
gras paturages ombrages de bosquets 
et bord^s d’arbrisseaux de toute esp&ce, 

* Steamboats, and the new road along the 
W. .shore of the lake, within a musket-shot of 
the island, have produced a great change on 
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lout le bord des eaux entretient la 
raicheur; une haute terrasse plan tee 
Le deux rangs d’arbres enlace Tile 
tana toute sa longueur, et dans le 
bilieu de cette terrasse on a bati un 
oli salon, oil les habitants des rives 
toisines se rassemblent et viennent 
lanser les Dimanches durant les ven- 
ianges. Une de mes navigations les 
plus frequentes etait d’aller de la 
grande a la petite lie, d'y debarquer 
jet d ? y passer l’apres-dinee, tantot a 
des promenades tres-circonscrites au 
milieu des marceaux, des bourdaines, 
des persicaires, et des arbrisseaux de 
itoute especej et tantot m’etablissant 
|au somraet d’un tertre sablonneux, 
jcouvert de gazon, de serpolet, de fleurs, 
me me d’esparcettes et ae trcfles qu’on 
javait vraisemblablement semes autre- 
fois. 

“ Quand le lac agite ne me permet- 
tait pas la navigation, je passais mon 
apres-midi a parcourir Tile, m’asseyant 
tantot dans les reduits les plus riants 
et les plus solitaires pour y rever a 
mon aise, tantot sur les terrasses et 
les tertres pour parcourir des yeux le 
superbe et ravissant coup d’oeil du lac 
et de ses rivages, couronne d’un cote 
par des montagnes prochaines, et de 
1’autre elargi en riches et fertiles 

S laines dans lesquelles la vue fe'c ten- 
ait jusqu’aux montagnes bleu litres 
plus eloignees qui la bornaient. En 
sortant ct’une longue et douce reverie, 
me voyant entoure de verdure, de 
fleurs, d’oiseaux, et laissant errer mes 
yeux au loin sur les romanesques 
rivages qui bordaient une vaste cten- 
due d’une eau claire et cristalline, j’as- 
similais a mes Actions tous ces anna- 
bles pbjets; et me trouvant enfin 
ramene par degres a moi-meme, et A 
tout ce qui m’entourait, je ne pouvais 
marquer le point de separation des 
fictions aux realties, tant tout con- 
couraiit egalement a me rendre ch£re 
la vie recueillie et solitaire que je 
menais dans ce beau sejour. Que ne 
peut-elle renaitre encore 1 Que ne 
puis-je aller finir mes jours dans cette 
lie cnerie, sans enressortir i&mais, ni 
jamais y revoir aiicun habitant du 
continent qui me rappel&t le souvenir 


plaisent a rassembler sur moi depuis. 
tant d’annees! ” 

He has furthejyrecorded the mode 
of passing his 'tfime on the island, in 
botanizing, in music, in climbing the 
trees with a bag tied round him to 
gather the fruit, in carrying over a 
colony of rabbits to stock the neigh- 
bouring islet, and in allowing him- 
self to drift for hours across the lake, 
stretched on his back in a little boat. 
The farm-house in which he dwelt 
now serves as an inn, but Rousseau’s 
room is preserved nearly in the state 
in which he left it, except that its 
walls, doors, shutters, and windows 
are scribbled over with names of 
visitors of all nations. For some 
time after his arrival he remained 
almost unknown ; but as soon as the 
presence of the author of the ‘ Coe*''- 
trat Social ’ on the island became 
noised abroad, it was inundated with 
shoals of curious visitors. To escape 
their importunities he used to climb 
up by a stove, through a trap-door 
(still shown) into the garret, and fre- 
quently, when informed by his host 
that a party had come expressly to 
see him, refused to appear — “Je ne 
suis pas ici dans une menagerie.” 

.After having, by his own account, 
made up his mind to end his days on , 
his beloved island, he was at length 
expelled the canton of Berne, by a 
decree of the Grand Council, after in 
vain begging them, in preference, to 
commute his sentence into perpetual 
imprisonment, and to lock him up for" 
life in some old castle. 

“We rambled over this lovely 
island for a couple of hours. We 
left it with the greatest regret, and 
if ever we are in this country again 
we certainly shall spend a day here. 
The whole view is one of quiet love- , 
liness, which gives one a feeling ^ of 
repose after the grandeur of Alpine * 
scenery.” — Ld. F. ' ’ 

3| Neuveviile (Germ. Neuenstadfc), 
a little, town of 1200 Inhab., on 
edge of the lake, at the foot of tfceP 
Chasseral, whose summit may : 
reached hence in 3j»hrs,, and a l&fcSSV 
to the S.W. of the two islands. . * v - 

rfTmr. tty® lake 
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aear its S. extremity, stands Erlach 
(Cerlier), at the foot of the Joli- 
mont, a hill of sandstone, which 
sends out the spur prolonged into the 
Isle St. Pierre, producing shallows 
covered with reeds stretching into the 
lake. 

The borders of the lake of Neu- 
chatel are reached at St. Blaise, and 
an improved road, skirting the edge 
of the vineyards, conducts thence to 
. 3 Neuchatel (R. 44, p. 129). 

A steamboat (see p. 131) and dili- 
gences run daily between. Neuchatel 
and Yverdun. 

, Post-horses are provided on the road 
to Yverdun. 

3J St. Aubin. $ 

3| Yverdun. 

A little more than a mile from the 
gates of Neuchatel the road crosses 
the glen of Serrieres by a handsome 
Stone bridge, built by Marshal Ber- 
thier. The bottom of it is occupied 
by a little hamlet, composed of a 
group of water-mills, turned by a 
remarkable stream, rising in the head 
Or the dell and falling into the lake, 
after a course of not more than £ a 
mile. Though it remains, as it were, 
but a few minutes above ground, it 
rises in sufficient force and volume to 
turn a wheel ■within 200 yards of its 
source, and subsequently sets in mo- 
tion several others, both above and 
below the bridge. It is fed from 
secret reservoirs within the mountain, 
and is probably to be identified with 
some of those singular streams which 
bury themselves in various places 
among the cavernous range of the 
Jura. 

About 3 m. farther is Columbier, 
Alice the seat of the Scotch Marshal 
Keith, the friend and general of 
Frederick the Great ; he was gover- 
nor of Neuchatel. Cortaillod, by the 
water-side, produces one of the best 
wines in the canton* The village 
Boudry, on the Reuse, was the birth- 
place (1764) of the demagogue and 
monster of the French Revolution, 
Marat. 

f\ 3| St. Aubin— (£»w\* Couronpe;)— 
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marcus. An excursion may be made 
from this over the hills to the Creux 
de Vent (Rte. 49), 4 m. 

It was with the view of relieving 
the unimportant fort of Vamnarcus, 
in which some of .his councillors and 
friends were besieged by the Swiss, 
that Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
abandoned his strongly fortified camp 
behind Grandson,, and marched his 
forces down upon the narrow strip be- 
tween the lake and the mountains,* 
where there was not space to deploy 
a third part of them, and where his 
cavalry and artillery were useless. 
The advanced guard of the Swiss, 
who came from Neuchatel, wasposted 
near Concise (a village in canton 
Vaud, with a clean Inn, H. de France), 
and their batteries on the heights 
did great execution upon the Bur- 
gundians, Here, falling on their knees 
m prayer, as was the custom of the 
Swiss at the opening of a battle, they 
received on their lances the charge of 
the Burgundian horse, who mistook 
their attitude for one of submission. 
From the hills above, later in the day, 
echoed the war-horns of Uri and 
Unterwalden, announcing the arrival 
of reinforcements from those cantons, 
and spreading dismay in the hearts of 
Charles and Iiis forces. The scene of 
the battle lies between Concise — ( Inn ; 
I/Ecu de France, comfortable)— and 
Q#e£lles, near which 3 rough obe- 
li«Srtft)f granite 8 or 10 ft. high were 
set up by tjie Swiss to mark their vic- 
tory. / ' 

2^ Grandson — (Inns : Lion d’Or ; 
Croix Rbbge, not good \)—\ a town of 
890 Inhab., .with a venerable Castle, 
now converted into a snuff-manufac- 
tory, on an eminence above the lake. 
It is historically remarkable because 
before the battle of Grandson it re- 
sisted for 10 days the assaults and 
artillery of the Burgundian army. 
When at length the garrison, reduced 
by famine and invited by the offer, of 
free pardon, by a spy or deserter who 
had entered the castle by stealth, sur- 
rendered it, Charles, with a ferocity 
peculiar to bis character^ caused them 
itn he nfcir.imrad and hrrr.flr bv h 
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more to be drowned ill the lake. But 
two days after, On the 3rd of March, 
1476, he expiated this atrocious Crime, 
and experienced the vengeance of the 
Swiss in the memorable defeat of his 
host, 50,000 strong, by the army of 
the confederates, amounting to not 
much more than £ of that number ; 
and was himself compelled to fly for 
his life across the mountains, with 
only 5 followers. The spoil of his 
camp, which fell into the hands of the 
victors, included 120 pieces of cannon, 
600 standards, all his jewels and re- 
galia, costly hangings, and military 
chest ; on that day gold and diamonds 
were dealt out to the Swiss by hand- 
fuls. 

The Church of Grandson is very 
ancient ; Farel preached the reformed 
doctrines from its pulpit. There is 
a path over the hills from Grandson 
to Motiers Travers. 

1 Yverdun (German Iiferten) — 
( Inns : H. de Londres ; Maison Rouge) 
— a town of 3461 Inhab., at the S. 
extremity of the lake Neuchatel, at 
the spot where the Orbe (thenceforth 
called Thiele) falls into it. It is 
built upon the site of the Homan 
Ebrodmim , whose name, with a little 
change, it still inherits. 

The Castle , built in the 12th cen- 
tury by Conrad of Zahringen, became 
the school-house and residence of 
Pestalozzi, from 1805 to 1825y^A.l- 
though the founder of a system of 
education, and of many schools both 
in Europe and America, he was a very 
bad practical schoolmaster himself; 
.and this establishment, the head- 
quarters as it were of his system, 
turned out a signal failure. 

A very delightful excursion may 
be made from this up the Val Orbe to 
the Lac de Joux (Rte. 50). The road 
hence to Geneva passes through Val 
Orbe. 

Diligences go to Lausanne, and a 
steamboat to Neuchatel from Yver- 
dun daily. (See p. 131.) 

About a mile S. of the town, at the 
extremity of an avenue of poplars, a 
mineral bath is passed; the water is 
warm and sulphureous. A rich country 


3-J Ech aliens, a village on the river 
Talent, with 7 14 Inhab. 

3 Lausanne (in Rte. 56). 


ROUTE 48. 

NEUCHItEL to LA CHAUX DE FOND9 
AND L00LE. 

leagues = 19jj Eng. m. . 

Diligences daily m 5 hrs. 

The high road to Vallengin is at 
present carried over the steep hill at 
the back of Neuchatel ; a new line is 
proposed, which will conduct it di- 
rectly through the profound chasm of 
the Seyon (see p. 131). 

If Vallengin — ( Inn ; Couronne) — is 
the principal place in the fertile -Val 
de Ruz — 430 Inhab. Its Castle (now 
a prison), is in part as old as the 12th 
century : its base is washed by the 
Sevon. The Church , a perfectly re- 
gular ’Gothic structure, w as built by 
a Count of Vallengin, on his return 
from the crusades, in consequence of 
a vow made to the Virgin in a storm 
at sea that he would build a church 
upon the water ; accordingly the stream 
of the valley is conducted under the 
building. 

A steep and long ascent up the 
Tete de Rang leads by ' 

2j Hautes Genweyes, Les Logos, 
whence is a fine view over the Vosges, ' 
Jura, and Alps, to 

2f La Cbaux de Fonds — (Inns; 
Fleur de Lys, Balances, Lion d’Or)— 
a scattered village of 9000 Inhab., in 
a bleak, upland, and desolate valley, 
bare of wood, and from its great ele- 
vation of 3070 ft. above the sea, ca- 
pable of producing only a scanty crop 
of oats. The village covers an afea 
not less than that of the city of Ox- 
ford, each cottage being an isolated 
cube, surrounded by a croft or garden 
half an aero or an acre in extent. Its 
inhabitants are reputed to be very 
rich. After Locle, it is the chief seat 
of the’ manufacture of clocks and 
watches. This is not carried qn 
large factories, But in^the 8epataf&- 

ji -tit; X 
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usually makes only one particular 
piece of machinery, leaving even the 
finishing of it to others* The number 
of persons here and at Locle, and in 
the neighbouring district, engaged in 
different branches of watchmaking is 
about 12,000 ; the wages vary from 
4 ir. to 10 fr. a day. The number of 
gold and silver watches made in 1836 
was 108,295; in 1774 the total number 
of watches made was 300. There are 
two subterranean mills here, turned by 
the stream of the valley previous to 
its sinking underground ; the rocks 
have been blasted to afford space for 
the mills; but those at Locle are even 
more curious. Diligences 3 times a 
week to Besamjon by Brenefcs arid Mor- 
teaux. Courier daily in 11 hrs. 

Instead of following the high road 
to Locle, the pedestrian may take a 
footpath (a walk of 6 hrs.) across the 
hills to the Stmt du Doubs, or water- 
fells of the I>oubs — the river which 


separates Switzerland from France. 
It nere traverses one of those singular 
gaps or rents in the rock, between 
300 ft. and 400 ft. deep, which are 
common in the Jura. Numerous mills 
are. turned by the force of the stream. 
Some large fragments of rock, which 
have fallen into the bed of the river, 
dam it up partly, and form what is 
called the Lac des Brenets. The 
scene is wild, and has been compared 
to a Welsh landscape, but its beauty 
has been exaggerated. Brenets is 
about 3 m. from Locle. 

There is a carriage-road direct from 
Ch&ux de Fonds to 

Locle — (Inn: Trois Rois)— an- 
other scattered village, occupied by an 
industrious population of 6831 souls; 
the men chiefly watchmakers, the 
women lacemakers; rebuilt since a 
fire which consumed it in 1833. 

The little stream of the Bied, which 
frftverses the valley, loses itself, at a 
short distance from Locle, in a chasm 
in the rock. This outlet, however, 
proved insufficient to drain the valley; 
Wud the district around the town was, 
&T- consequence inundated “at the 
Sasbh of the flekipg ef the snows-^ 
mid not much better than a xnofrass at 
ritoy time. To remedy this evil, a 


tunnel, 950 ft. long, was pierced 
through the screen of solid limestone- 
rock which encompasses the valley in 
1802-6, and this now effectually carries 
off into the Doubs the previously stag-* 
nant waters. At Cul des Roches, a 
short distance from this artificial 
drain or emissary* and about a mile 
from Locle, the river disappears in a 
natural opening, sinking into the heart 
of the mountain, through a vertical 
abyss, more than 100 ft. deep. This 
water-power, or privilege, as an Ame- 
rican would call it, is not lost; but, in 
order to render it available, 3 pr 4 
mills have been constructed, one below 
the other, in the cavernous cleft— each 
receiving, in turn, the stream, which 

S uts its wheels in motion. “ You go 
own flights of broken and slippery 
stairs, cut in the rock, to these mills, 
placed one under another, in very 
frightful situations undoubtedly, but 
rendered more so to the imagination 
of the beholder from the circum- 
stances of darkness and ignorance of 
the means by which the works are 
secured, by the noise, the unfathom- 
able depth below, &c.”— Simond. 

ha lioche Fendue is an aperture bored 
in the rock, dividing Switzerland from 
France, admitting a singular view over 
the Val de Doubs. 

There is another road from Locle 
to Neuchatel, by Chaux de Milieu, 
Les Ponts, the heights of £a Tourne, 
and Corcelles, 


ROUTE 49. 

PONTARLIER (l N FRANCE) TO NEU* 
CHATEL, BY MOTIERS TRAVERS. 

lOf leagues — 31 J Eng. m. 

A diligence daily. The road is sup- 
plied with postrhorses (Sep Handbook 
for France) at 

Fontarlier— (Inns: La Poste,. good 
— Lion d’Or ) — the last town in 
France, 

The road first ascends by the side 
of the river Doubs, and through the 
pass of La Cluse, which may be called 
a mountain gateway between Prance • 
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,nd Switzerland, to St. Pierre dejuox. 
The defile is commanded by the Chd- 
sau de Joux , situated on the summit 
f a precipice, at the foot of which 
he roads worn Pontarlier and Salins, 
nd those from Neuchatel and Geneva, 
>y Jougne, unite. This frontier- fort 
yas the prison of the unfortunate 
Tdussaint rOuverture, when treacher- 
;usly carried off from St. Domingo by 
command of Kapoleon. He ended his 
lays here, some say by violent means; 
mt the sudden transition from the 
limate of the tropics to a dank 
lungeon on the heights of the Jura 
sufficiently explains the cause of his 
leath, without the need of violence. 
Here also was confined, previously, 
mother remarkable prisoner, Mira- 
wait, who was sent hither by virtue of 
i lettre de cachet obtained by his 
lather, “ l’Ami des Homines,” as he 
called himself, and the tyrant of his 
3wn family, as he proved himself. 
Mlrabeau, having by his insinuating 
tnanners obtained leave from the go- 
vernor to visit the town of PontarUer 
on parole, made love to Madame de 
Monive, the young wife of an old ma- 

g 'strate there, and eloped with her to 
olland. She was the Sophie to 
whom he addressed some of his ob- 
scene writings. 

Between the villages of Verrieres 
de Joux and Verrieres de Suisse, t^he 
French frontier is crossed. The Cus- 
tom-house regulations on this part of 
the French frontier are more than 
usually rigorous. In some places there 
is a treble line of douaniers, which 
makes it advisable to have the luggage 
plombe at the first station. In some 
places the douaniers attend only dur- 
ing certain hours of the day, and 
persons arriving in their absence 
must await their return. Travellers 
should ascertain by previous inquiry 
what these hours are (?). 

The country now becomes exceed- 
ingly romantic — the hills clothed with 
forests, the valleys carpeted with the 
richest verdure, and sprinkled with 
neat cottages in the picturesque style 
of architecture peculiar to the chain 
of the Jura and Alps. Cheese, nearly 

ffOodl fJiPl ttil* (Shn.iiTr^^ias- noM 


under that name, is made on the up* 
land pastures of the Jura. 

The descent from the summit of 
the ridge into the Val Travers is.' 
through another narrow gorge, called , 
La Ghaine, because the passage was 
at one time popped by a massy 
chain drawn across the road, and, 
fastened to staples in the rock. This 
primitive fortification is said to have 
been a relic of the Burgundian* wars, 
intended to arrest the artillery of 
Charles the Bold. 

At the village of St. Sulpice the 
river Reuse, which waters the Val 
Travers, rises- out of the rock. This 
abundant: source is said to be the out* 
let of the Lac d’Etali&res, situated 
about 10 miles off, among the hills. 

4^ Metiers Travers— (/nn : Maiaon,- 
de Commune) — is a village inhabited 
by watch and lace makers, on the rt. 
bank of the Reuse, which has ob- 
tained some notoriety as the place of 
residence of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
after his banishment from Geneva. 
In. the house occupied by him his 
desk is shown, at which he wrote his 
celebrated ‘ Lettres de la Montagne 
and up stairs, in a wooden gallery, 
two peeping-hoies, through which he 
could observe people out of doors 
without being seen himself. He 
quitted the place under the pretence 
of having been persecuted, and be- 
cause the boys threw' stones at his 
windows. During, his residence here, 
Voltaire vented his bile against him 
in a satire, of which the following 
verses are a sample : — 

“ Dans nn vallon fort bien nomine Travers , 

S’eK-ve un mont, rrai sejotir des hivers ; 

Son front altier se perd dans les nuages, 

Ses fondemens sont au creux des enters, 

Au pied du mont sont des autres sauvages, 

I)u Dieu du jour ignores a jamais. 

C’est de Rouaseau le digne et noir palais $ . 

I Ji se tapit ce sombre energumfine, 

Cet ennerai de la nature humaine ; 

Petri d’orgueil et devore de tiel. 

II fuit le monde et craint de voir le del. 

The Val Travers is highly .pie* 
turesque. A few miles lower dowm 
it is bounded on the rt. Sy a remark- 
able mountain called Creux de Vent, 
4800 ft. above the sea. “ Its summit 
is hollowed out into a vast and pro- 
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found cavity, 500 ft. deep, surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of limestone rock 
from the top to the bottom.” It 
-1% more than 2 m. in diameter. “ At 
times, when a change of weather is 
impending, the crater of the moun- 
tain is seen to become suddenly filled 
with a cloud of white vapour, work- 
ing and rising and falling with an 
easy but perceptible motion, until the 
whole hollow presents the appearance 
of an immense cauldron of boiling 
vapour, which seldom rises above the 
edge. If any escape, it is by the 
opening towards the defile ; and 1 
have seen it repeatedly issue in a 
thin white line, and float gradually 
down the centre of the valley till 
imperceptibly diminished and dissi- 
pated/* — Latrohc. 

The echo produced by firing a gun 
within the Creux de Vent is like a 
Scattered fire of musketry, or a suc- 
cession of discharges from a battery ; 
and the hollow may be called the 
very cradle of the winds, which ap- 
pear to be perpetually blowing from 
it. 

La Clusette,* near Brod, is a very 
picturesque defile — the road hanging 
over the precipice. A steep ascent 
carries the road out of the Val Tra- 
vers ; and at the top of the ridge, 
near the site of what once was the 
robber castle of 

S'l Rochefort, a beautiful view opens 
through the gap of the defile, over the 
lake of Neuchatel, and the Alps along 
the horizon. 

2£ NkuchAtel (Route 44). 


ROUTE 50. 

YVERDUN TO GENEVA, BY ORBE, WITH 

EXCURSION TO THE LAC DE JOUX. 

15$ leagues = 51f Eng. ra. 

Post-horses may be had. The daily 
diligence performs the journey from 
Neuchatel, by Cossonay to Geneva, 
in 14 hours:' There is a direct road 
from Yverclua to Itolle, by Aubonne. 

• 2 Orbe — - (Inn : La Mai son de 
Vitte) — a picturesque and ancient 
town of 1227 Inhabs., built on a hill 


nearly insulated by the Orbe, which 
is crossed by 2 bridges — a lower one 
of great antiquity, and an upper and 
modem one of a single area, i24 ft. 
span, in use at present. It was the 
Roman station Urhigenum , and a place 
of importance in the middle ages, 
under thq^ Burgundian Kings, who 
had a Royal Castle here. The fair but 
cruel Brunehilde, Queen of the Franks, 
took refuge here, with her grand- 
daughter, but was soon put to death. 
The three sons of Lothaire I. met 
here, in 855, to. divide his kingdom. 
In 1475 the Swiss took Orbe by as- 
sault; but the Castle , whose vener- 
able ruins, reduced to two solitary 
towers of antique structure, are now 
included in a terrace which serves as a 
public walk, made a lengthened re- 
sistance. The garrison, yielding step 
by step, disputed the possession of 
each chamber, stair, and passage. The 
last ^remnant were pursued into a 
tower, which the Swiss set fire to, 
and the few who fell into their hands 
alive were thrown over the battle- 
ments. 

There is a high road into France 
from Orbe, along the 1. bank of the 
Orbe, by Jougne and Salins. 

About 2 m. above Orbe, near Mont 
Charand, is a cavern, with stalactites, 
called Grotte aux Fees : not far from 
it is a cascade of the Orbe. 

An interesting excursion may be 
made from Orbe to the Lac de Joux t 
12 m. The carriage road thither 
turns away from the river at once, 
and proceeds through Romainmotier, 
under the singular mountain called 
Dent de Vaulion, to Le Pont, on the 
Lac de Joux. The vale of the Orbe 
is one of the most beautiful in the 
Jura, and the pedestrian may find a 
footpath along its bankis, up to its 
source!, in the cliff below Pont. 

Pont, a little village, named from 
a bridge across the channel, which 
connects the, Lac de Joux with the 
small Lac des Brenets, is the best 
head-quarters, as it has a tolerable 
inn. It is prettily situated at the S. 
base of the Pent Vaidion, one side 
of which is a sheer precipice of bare 
limestone 2000 ft. high — the other a 
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eep slope, or inclined plane, covere 
ith verdant turf. It requires a stead 
ead $o look from the top over tl 
?rge of the precipice. 

About 3 m. N. of Pont, and th 
ime distance above Vallorbe, is th 
>urce of the Orbe, which rises a 
nee a copious stream, supplied, it i 
opposed, by subterranean conduit 
s om the Lac de Joux. 

The valley in which the Lac d 
oux is situated contains two othe 
ikes, Le Ter and Brenet, and is en 
irely shut in by high hills j so thal 
lthough these sheets of water are fe 
>y all the streams of the valley, the 
lave no visible outlet above grqunc 
There are, however, large cavities an 
>rifices in the beds of these lakes 
:alled entonnoirs , through which th 
vaters escape. These fissures ar 
sometimes rendered incapable of car 
ying off the waters from internal ob 
itructions, and thus inundations, ar 
mused in the valley. A tunnel, of n 
great extent, might drain th 
ake entirely. The Lac dc Joilv i 
learly 3500 ft. above the level of th' 
iea. The source of the Orbe is abou 
700 ft. lower than the surface of th 
lake. The scenery of the Valley d 
Joux is very romantic, and will alon, 
sompensate for a visit. Along th< 
S.E. side of the lake rises the impos 
ing mass of the Mont Tendre, 5730 f 
high: its lower slopes are we' 
wooded. The view from its summit 
extending to Mont Blanc on the one 
side, and to Soleure on the other, wil 
repay the trouble of the asceni 
There is a path down the opposit 
side of the mountain, leading, in 2 hrs. 
to the village of Mont Richer. Ai 
unfortunate English gentleman, name 
Herbert, who was drowned in a wel 
near the chalets of the Mont Tendr. 
in 1837, is buried at Mont Richer 
Henri Chenu, fruitier, is said to be i 
good guide for the Mont Tendre 
There is a cross-road along the N.W 
shore of the Lao de Joux, from Pon 
to Les Rousses, on the great post-roa* 
from Dijon to Geneva. Another cross 
road* winding round the shoulder oi 
the Mont Tendre, fun 9 direct from 
Pont to Aubonne, oh the way to Ge 


j neva, rendering it unnecessary to re- 
I turn to Orbe.] 

The lake of Geneva is only about 
190 ft. lower than that of Neuchatel, 
The road from Orbe traverses the 
high ground ^water-shed separating 
the two basins. An attempt was 
made, in 1639, to connect the two 
lakes, and through them unite the 
Rhine with the Rhone, by means of 
a canal cut between the rivers Orbe 
and Venoge. It was finished as far 
as Entre Roche, a distance of about 
12 m. ; but difficulties either in the 
levelling, or occasioned by the inter- 
ference of private interests, prevented 
its being carried further. The plan of 
completing it has been revived. It 
lies about 1^ m. to the E. of the road* 

l£ La Sarraz — {Inn ; Maison de 
Ville) — is an ancient town romanti- 
cally situated on the Venoge. About 
4 m. farther is Cosson ex — (Inn : Hotel 
d’Angleterre) — from which town roads 
branch off to Lausanne and Morges. 

4 £ Aubonne— ( Inns: Couronne ; Lion 
d’Or) — an ancient town of 1607 Inhab., 
with an Eastern-looking castle. Byron 
says of it — “ The entrance and bridge 
something like that of Durham : it 
commands by far the fairest view of 
the lake of Geneva (and of Mont 
Blanc behind it) ; a grove on the 
height of very noble trees. Here Ta- 
vernier, the Eastern traveller, bought 
(or built) the chateau, because the 
site resembled and equalled that of 
Erivan, a frontier city of Persia. 
Here he finished his voyages.” The 
Church contains the monument of the 
| brave French Admiral Duquesne, the 
[ conqueror of De Ruyter — the chas- 
tiser of the Turkish and Algerine cor- 
sairs, whose services Louis XJV. re- 
fused to recompense, and whose body 
that monarch for a long time denied 
to his son, — exiled to Aubonne by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, be-, 
cause Duquesne was a Protestant, and 
refused to adopt the king’s religion; 
Aubonne is less than 3 m.\cb 8 tant from 
the lake. On the hill» i$oping down 
towards the lake called La C6te 9 be* 
tween Aubonne and Nycm, grows the 
best Swiss wine, called U Moulart 
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The Signal de above Au- 

bonne, 2730 ft above the sea-level, is 
a celebrated point of view. 

1 Rolle, on the high road from Ge- 
neva to Latisanne (Rte. 56). * 

6$ Geneva (See Rte. 53). 


ROUTE 53. 

DUON TO GENEVA. 

193 kilom. = 120 Eng. m. 

Diligences ran daily in 21 hrs v 
Malleposte in 15 hrs. 

Duon. (Inns': Hotel d\i Parc, in a 
sort of park outside the town ; Hotel 
de la Cloche best.) For a detailed 
description of this road, and the rail- 
way to Paris, see Handbook for France . 

19 Genlis. 

15 Auxonne (Inn : Grand Cerf). 

16 Dole. In clear weather Mont 
Blanc may be seen from this neigh- 
bourhood. 

18 Mont Sous Vaudrev. A de- 
lightful road leads from this to Neu- 
chatel, by Salins and the Yal Travers 
(Rte. 49). • 

19 Poligni (Inn : HOtel de Geneve).. 

13 Montrond. 

10 Champagnole has two small inns, 
Hotels de Geneve and de Lyon. 

11 Maisonneuve. 

9 St. Laurent (Inn : La Poste). 

'll Morey (Inn: La Poste).- 

17 Les Rousse^. Here is the fron- 
tier Custom-house of France. Tra- 
vellers arriving from Geneva undergo 
a strict search. Trinkets, musical 
boxes, and* watches (more than one) 
must be declared. Watches may now be 
introduced by paying a duty ad valorem, 

15 La Yattay. In descending the 
mountain a sublime view is disclosed 
of the Alps, Mont Blanc, the lake of 
Geneva, and the intervening plain. 
There is another road to Geneva by 
St. Cergues (instead of Gex) : “ it 
branches off a little beyond Les 
Rousses, and is very preferable in 
some respects. It has been made at a 
great expense by the canton de Yaud, 
.and is one of the finest works of the 

■■■■"'“ Les Rousses to St. Cergues, 1^ 
post ; St. Cergues to Nyon. 


“ The traveller is recommended to 
mount the steep and picturesque 
streets of Nyon up to the fine old 
chateau, once the Beat of the Bailis 
de Nyon, in order to see the view 
from the Terrasse des Marroniers. 

“ St. Cergues is the spot from 
which the Dole, the highest summit 
of this part of the chain of the Jura, 
can be most easily ascended. Mules 
and guides can be procured at the 
small Inn of St. Cergues, which 
affords tolerable accommodation for a 
night. The ascent of the Dole from 
St. Cergues requires about 3 hours* 
march ; but it is neither fatiguing 
nor dangerous. Perhaps there is no 
mountain in Switzerland which better 
repays the traveller for his fatigue, 
and no view more wonderfully ex- 
tensive, and admirably (Jjversified, than 
that which it commands.” — R. 

The descent of the Jura to Gex 
is made much more easy and con- 
venient than before, by an excellent 
new road. 

13 Gex. Ferney, Yoltaire’s resi- 
dence (described in p. 148), is passed 
5 m. before reaching 

17 Geneva. (Germ. Genf ; Ital. 
Ginevra.) Inns : L’Ecu de Geneve ; 
Hotel des Bergues ; Couronne — three 
excellent inns, facing the lake. It is 
not easy to say which is best. H. 
du Rhone, clean and reasonable : H. 
des Etrangers, £ mile outside the 
town; highly spoken of, clean and 
quiet — C. W. : La Balance. An 
English Pension , under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Monroe, has been 
opened in the Campagne Mirabeau, 10 
minutes* walk from the town, on the 
Lausanne road. Restaurant , Richter 
(Lion d’Or), Rue du Rhone, No. 62, 
good.. 

Geneva, though the capital : of the 
smallest of the Swiss cantons, except 
Zug, is the most populous town in- 
the Confederation, since it contains 
32,000 Inhab. (8300 Rom. Catholics), 
or, including its suburbs, 37,724. It is 
well situated, at the W. extremity of 
the lake of Geneva, at the point where 
“ the blue waters of the arrowy 
Rhone” issue out of it. The river 
divides the town into two parts; the 
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smaller on the rt. bank being called 
Quartiet St'. Gervais. The intensely 
blue colour of the waters of the Rhone, 
alluded to by Byron, is certainly very 
remarkable, and resembles nothing so 
much as the discharge of indigo from 
a dyer’s vat. The cause of it has not 
been satisfactorily explained. Sir 
Humphry Davy attributed it to the 
presence of iodine. The extreme 
purity lasts but for a short space, 
since a mile below the town it is 
polluted by the admixture of the 
waters of the turbid Arve,»and retains 
the same dingy hue all the way to 
, the sea. 

[ Geneva, if approached from the 
[lake, now presents a very imposing 
! appearance, in consequence of im- 
provements, made since 18.10, for 
which it is indebted, in no slight de- 
gree, to the circulation of the gold of 
English travellers among its inha- 
bitants. An entirely new quarter 
has started up on the rt. bank of the 
Rhone, called Quartier do* Bergues, 
and displays a handsome front of tall 
houses, among which is the Hotel des 
Bergues, lined with a broad quay, to : 
wards the lake. A spirit of emulation 
has been excited on the opposite bank 
by the* gight of this modern rival. 
The unsightly houses which lined the 
margin of the lake have been refaced 
and beautified, while a broad belt of 
land has been gained from the water 
to form a series of Quais. This is 
connected with the Quai des Bergues 
by two handsome bridges, thrown 
across the lake, and united with a 
small island, formerly a part of the 
fortifications, now occupied by a very 
inferior statue of Rousseau. Since 
I 1848 the fortifications near the Porte 
' de Rive have been razed, and partly 
thrown into the lake, so as to form 
a new Quai, to be occupied, by new 
: streets and houses. On other sides, 
however, Geneva is still surrounded 
with ramparts and bastions, erected 
in the middle of the last century 
by the aristocratic magistracy of 
that period. It is divided into the 
upper and lower town; and this 
distinction, arising from the un- 
even nature of the ground, is perpe- 


| tuafced in the rank and condition of 
the inhabitants of the two divisions. 
The upper town consists almost en- 
tirely of the large andr handsome jman- 
sions of the burgher aristocracy, here- 
tofore the senators and magistrates of 
the republic. The lower town and 
Quartier St#J4Servais is the seat of 
trade and of democracy — the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine of Geneva : — its 
streets are narrow, its houses lofty, 
and it has something of the air of the 
old town of Edinburgh, 

. . The feuds arising between the high 
and low town were not few, nor void 
of interest; indeed, they would fill a 
long and amusing historical chapter: 
they often led to bloodshed; but the 
democrats below generally brought 
their exalted neighbours to reason by 
the simple expedient of cuttingrofF* 
the water-pipes, taking especial care 
to guard the hydraulic machine which 
furnished the supply to the upper 
town, and which fs situated in their 
quarter. 

Although Geneva is a great focus 
of attraction for travellers of all na- 
tions, 30,000 being the number which 
is calculated to pass through the 
town annually, it possesses few objects 
of interest to the passing stranger. 
As a town, it is not very prepossess- 
ing; it has no fine public buildings, 
and scarcely any sights. It is owing 
to its beautiful environs, to. its vicinity 
to Chamouni, to the charming scenery 
of its lake, and to its position on. tike 
high road from Paris to Italy, that it 
has become a place of so much resort. 

The Cathedral , or Oh. of St. Pierre, 
is ef an extreme simplicity of archi- 
tecture. Its fine Corinthian portico 
added on the outside « is a blemish 
where it is placed, but its interior ' 
possesses interest as a very early and 
uncorrupted specimen of the Gothic 
of the 11th century. It contains the 
monuments of Agrippa d’Aubigny, 
the friend of Henry IV., and grand- 
father of Mad. de Maintenop, and 
that of the Comte de Rohan, a leader 
of the French Protestants in the reign 
of Louis XIII. A statue of plaster 
now replaces one of marble, ruthlessly 
destroyed at. the French Revolution. 
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! LIBRARY* 


'Tlie canopy of the pulpit is* the same 
ttftder which Calvin preached* 

The Musie Rath; so named after its 
"fjSunder, Gehdfcal Rath, who left the 
-Teversion of his fortune to it, is a neat 
hiding, close to the Porte Neuve; it 
' contains a collection of pictures and 
mother works of art, Of^no very great 
merit, the greater part by native ar- 
tists. Among the Genevese painters, 
■Calame, Diday, Hornung, and Topfer 
deserve to be mentioned* 

The Mt&ee d'Histoire Nainretle , in 
the Grande *Rue, is chiefly interesting 
to the student confining the geo- 
; logical collections of Saussure, the 
fossil plants of Mlfl^Brongniart and 
Decandolle/and, the collections of M. 
Necker. It is principally filled with 
the native productions of Switzerland, 
and contains specimens of the chamois, 
of the Bouquetin, the dog of St. Ber- 
nard, of all the fishes of the rivers 
,/Afid lakes of this country ; among 
them the ferra, the lotte, and a trout 
weighing 43 lbs. from the lake of 
Geneva. * There is the skin of an ele- 
phant, which lived a long time in a 
^menagerie in the town, hut at length 
blooming unruly was shot. 

• "There i§ also a cabinet of antu/ui- 
ties; some of them found in the rieigh- 
* bourhood, such tis a silver buckler, 
with fine bas-reliefs, discovered in the 
bed of the Arvie, inscribed “ Largitas 
Valent inhmi Augus ti some instru- 
jtnents 6f sacrifice found near the rocks 
of Neptune in the lake, &c. &c. Also 
the lantern dropped in the town ditch 
by one of the Savoyard soldiers en- 
gaged in the unsflfecessfid attempts to 
; SC&le the walls in 1602 (see p. 144)?- 
■" The Post Office is a handsome edifice 
on the Place Bel Air,Rue de laCorra- 
fcerie j a letter reaches London in 3 days. 

The best and mo§jt respectable Club 
in ‘Geneva is that called the 4>rHfde 
la Rive. . *** ~- 

. The Public Library f t Rue Vcrdaine, 
attached to the* College;, a acholastic 
looking building, Trf no architectural 

f ^tensions, behmdSt. Pierre* founded 
Calvin, contains 40,000 volumes. 
^ following curiosities are shown 
all who desire to see th<Jm : — 394 
MSt letters of Caltifc* almost illegible, 


but with fair transcripts (there is one 
addressed to Lady Jane Grey while a 

E risoner in the Tower)} 44 vols* of 
is MS. sermons between 1549 and 
1560; 12 vols. of letters addressed to 
him, and many important documents 
relating to the Council of Basle j se- 
veral volumes of letters of Theodore 
Beza; the manuscript of the ‘ Noble 
Le<jon/ a work of the ancient Wal- 
dehses; part of the account-book of 
the household of Philip le Bel, for 
1308, written with a style upon waxed 
["tablets, b*ut now almost effaced ; a 
translation of Quintus Curtius, taken 
along with the baggage of Charles the 
Bold at Morat. The Discourses of St. 
Augustine, a MS. on papyrus of the 
7th century. Letters of St. Vincent de 
Paul, J. «T. Rousseau, &c. The library 
is opened every day but Saturday and 
Sunday, from 11 to 4, and on Tuesday, 
to consult books, from 1 to 3. 

Geneva, if looked at in an historical 
point of view, may he said to possess 
art . interest, for the intelligent tra- 
veller, ftfr greater than that to be 
derived from the individual objects of 
curiosity contained within its walls. 
The jpnuenee which she has exer- 
cised, not only over Europe but over 
the world, by means of her children, 
or -those whom she has adopted as 
her citizens, is quite out of proportion 
to the limited extent of a territory 
which one may traverse from end 
to end in a morning’s ride. Vol- 
taire ridiculed its diminutiveness by 
saying, “Quand je sOcoue ma per- 
ruque je poudre toute la republique 
ana" the Emperor Paul called the dis- 
putes of its citizens a tempest in a 
‘ tumbler i of Vater : yet from Geneva 
emanated those religious doctrines 
whence Scotland, Holland, and a 
large part of France, Germany, and 
Switzerland, derive their form of 
faith, and which was transported by 
the Pilgrim Fathers to the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic. Here also 
were sown those political opinions 
which bore feuit in the English revo- 
lution under Charles I., in the Ame- 
rican and thO French revolutions. 

Some few memorials still exist in 
the town serving 4o recall the events 





diich have occurred in it, and the 
reat names connected with it. 

On the island, in the middle of the 
Shone, not far from the Hydraulic 
Machine, traces may, it is said, be 
iscovered of a Roman structure, sup- 
iosed to be the foundations of one of 
he towers erected by Julius Cfesar, to 
revent the Helvetians crossing the 
iver. The earliest mention pf Ge- 
leva oedurs in his Commentaries, 
yhere it is described as “ the last 
or tress of the Allobroges, and nearest 
o the.Helvetian frontier.”. ^ 

A Prison , remarkable for its ar- 
angqpient on the cellular system, 
low occupies the site of the Eveehe, 
lear St. Peter’s church, originally the 
>alace of the bishops, who governed 
he city as temporal rulers, elected by 
he citizens, for many ages ; but at 
ength became almost nominees of the 
)uKe of Savoy. The citizens, from 
he very first, enjoyed a liberty above 
■ther great towns of the empire, and 
bowed a bold and steady resistance 

0 the encroachments of their rulers, 
naintaining, against force and per- 
uasion, the municipal prerogatives 
lerived from their ancestors, and 
?om the Golden Bull of the Empr. 
Charles IV. Thus, by Vt cautious and 
yell-conducted policy, they avoided 
eing swallowed up by their powerful 
leighbours, Savcfy and France, or by 
heir friends the Swiss Cantons, who, 
hough ealled in as allies to protect 
hem, were equally ambitipus of in- 
orporating Geneva in their own ter- 
itory as a subject state. f 

John Calvin , the reformer, is sup* 
>osed to have lived in the house, 
*o. 11G, in the rue des Chanoines, 
nd he probably died there. It was 

1 the year 1536 that he passed 
hrough the town a fugitive, on his 
/ay from Italy to Basle. Two years 
ad hot elapsed since the Genevese 
ad abolished Roman Catholicism, 
xpeUed their bishop, and adopted 
he Reformation. Fatal, ■ ; who was 
he means of introducing it; Was theh 
^reaching at Geneva, and, aware of 
)alvin*& talents and powerful elo- 
jienoe, entreated him to remain, 
Mvm obeyed the call, and, in a 


short space, the itinerant preacheV 
and foreigner was raised to be the 
dictator of the republic, ruling its^ 
turbulent democracy With a sway not*, 
more mild than that of the, dukes of 
Say oy and bishops of Geneva, under 
which the citizens had groaned for 
ages, and from' which the Reforma* 
tion had at length released them. 
From the pulpit or St. Peter’s Church, 
which became ajt once the tribune 
and judgment-seat of * ttje reformer, .- 
he denounced the -prevailing immo- 
rality of:- the , town with such elo- 
quence and Jofpc that profligacy was 
obi igedto hide its head. His hearers, 
running into W* opposite extreme, 
adopted a rigorous and puritanical 
austerity of manners, and every trans- 
gression of Calvin’s code of morale 
was visited With -punishment of the 
utmost severity. 

But Calvin’s influence was not con- 
fined to the pulpit ; he was elected,- 
president of the Consistory, of which * 
one third of the permanent members 
were ministers, and 'the remainder 
laymen holding office for a year only. 
This council assumed an authority, 
far more despotic than that of* the 
bishops: it exercised the power of an 
inquisition, to examine into men’s 
private lives, and into the affairs of 
families of whatever rank. 

The sumptuary laws enacted by 
Calvin were severe, but were rigidly 
enforced by the Consistory. They 
Contained such enactments as the foU > 
lowing: a dinne^for ten persons was 
limited to five dishes; plush*breeches 
were laid under interdict; violations , 
of the sabbath were followed by a * 
public admonition from the pulpit y 
adultery was' * punished “ with death ; 
and the gamester was exposed in the 
pilloiy , with a pack of cards tied 
roufurhis neck. . / . * 

Calyin was equally rigorous -in the 
mahitentfhee of orthodoxy. Servetus* - 
condemned by him for holding anti- - 
trinitarian doctrines, which, however, 
he did pot attempt to disseminate in 
Geneva, was - burnt at the stake in 
the CAajfcp Bourreau,' the ancient 
place of, execution outside thewalfe 
The hole in wt#k it was planted k 
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; jibed ftp, Hand the destination of 
bJdjS&ft* is changed. ' The set of the 
“S? lawgiver admits of no ftollia- 
ms victim was not a subject 
teaeva, and therefore not amen- 
ta its laws.. The execution of 
.pins *basts a stain npon Geneva 
the catrse of the* Reformation as 
as that “with *hich the murder 
» ^fluss taints the Papist Council of 
^Constance. 

I»\ Geneva, "thus become the metro- 
polis of C&lrfnjjaiv and “the Rome 
^fProtestitntism, was resorted to by 
many foreigners, who sought refuge 
there from religious persecutions in 
.their own country. Among a num- 
ber of English^ and "Scotch exiled by 
She* cruelties of the reign of Queen 
Maty, was John Knox. He was made 
** citizen of Geneva in 1 558, and did 
not finally qnit it till 1560. Calvin 
died in 15&i, at the age of 55, after 
years of uninterrupted power: he 
, whs buried^ in, the cemetery of the 
jPtoin Palais , but he forbade the Ge- 
nerese to mark the spot where his 
; remains were .laid with a monument — 
rthe site, of his grave is pointed out, 
Unddistinguished by the letters J. C. 
vAtJfenevese law limits the property 
rag to 15 years, after which it 
? opened for a fresh occupant, 
rthe right to retain it longer may 
bought atrthe rate of 300 frs. for 
years, or 1000 frs. in perpetuity. 

& -The Duke of Savoy, whose autho- 
Iptty within* the town had been de- 
^troyedhy the expulsion of the bishop, 
ir was uawil|ing, notwithstanding, to 
' ’on his, claim to the possession 
EoT many years after that 
„ m was engaged in repeated 
contests with the citizens ; not 
t 4te onpt to maintain, within the 
* spiegmnd se£b& partisans, in 
ope1| of gaining possession of 
It by surprise* .The street .called 
''tifrraterie, at the period in ques- 
vfion, A. d. 1602, the town ditch, 
Was the scene of the most memo?- 
of these attempts, known in 
i jgwiss history as the Escalade. The 
inhabitants, lulled tp security by a 
'display of pacific intentions op the 
of the reign i ng Duke muffles 


Emaquel, had neglected all precau* , 
irons to guard against an attack, even 
though warnings hflft been given 
them of approaching danger. On the 
night of Dec. 20th, tne townsfolk Were 
aroused from sleep by the firing of 
musketry, and by an alarm that the 
enemy was already in possession. It 
appeared that a sentinel, in going his 
rounds with a lantern, had fallen 
among a party of armed men, who 
had quickly despatched him, but not 
before his cries and the report of his 
matchlock had aroused tne rest of 
the guard. It was quickly disco-’ ' 
verea that a party of Savoyards, 200 
strong, detached from a still* larger 
force of 2000 men, who hhd ap- 
proached the city in the darkness, and 
were posted on the Plain Palais, a 
little distance beyond the walls, had 
descended into the fosse of Corraterie, 
and by the aid of scaling-ladders, 
painted black, in order that they 
might not be seen, had surmounted 
the rstmparts, were proceeding in 
small parties to burst open the Porte 
Neuve, and thus admit their asso- 
ciates on the outside. The Savoyards 
had already despatched a messenger 
announcing to their commander the 
capture of the town ; but -the citizens, 
though completely taken by surprise, 
were by no means seized with the 
panic which such an occurrence was 
likely to produce. Every man, armed 
as he might be, issued out into the 
streets; the small body of Savoyards 0 
who had gained the ramparts were 
quickly overpowered \ the first gun 
fired from tne walls, by a chance 
shot, swept away three of the scaling- 
ladders ; and the enemy On the out- 
side, on approaching the Porte Neuve, 
found that, instead of being blown 
up, it was strongly guarded, with the 
portcpllis down, .Many anecdotes 
gVe tojd of the prowess or the* towns- 
people* on* that night i and an iron 
saucepan, with which an old woman 
knocked down a soldier, is still pre- 
served in the arsenal, along with a 
piece of , the scaling-ladders, The* 
stohning -party, thus .unexpectedly 
attacked, and at the same tune cut 
off from, their friends,, were cguiokbr 
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illed Or .made prisoners. . Th6se who 
ill alive*' into the hands of the Gene- 
ve wer,e hung next day as house- 
reakers \\ 67 heads were planted 
long the ramparts, hut many more 
van these fell in the ditch and put- 
ide the town. In the cemetery of 
t Gervais, on the rt. bank of the 
;hone, a monumental epitaph was set. 
p to commemorate the names of 17 
jenevese who were killed on the oc- 
ision ; and the venerable Theodore 
teza, at that time 80 years old, gave 
ut from the pulpit next day the 
24th Psalm, which has been sung 
ver since on the anniversary of the 
Escalade. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, son of a 
atchmaker of Geneva, first saw the 
ght in a street of the Quartier St. 
Jervais, since named after him (Rue 
e Rousseau), and in the house No. 
9. It is no longer in its original 
audition, having been altered, and 
artly rebuilt. His book, the Emile, 
fas burnt, in conformity., with ail 
rder of the Council of Geneva, by 
lie common hangman, ip front of 
he Hotel de Ville, in 1762. The 
istigators of this act were Voltaire 
nd the Council of the Sorbonne, 
dio, by a singular coincidence, in 
his instance acted in unison. The 
Council at the same time issued a 
warrant for the arrest of the author. 

The Botanic Garden behind the 
heatre, and near the Porte Neuve, 
eserves mention, as' having been 
aid out under the direction of the 
minent botanist Decandolle ; but the 
finds are so limited that the collec- ; 
ion of plants is of no great import? 
nee. The ground it occupies has * 
dso painful historical associations. 
Geneva, for ages tho nursery of re- 
publicanism and democratic opinions, 
lecame “ a principle of explosion to 
evolutionary France* placed at its 
jxtremity, as the fuse is on the spr- 
uce Of the bomb,” but she likewise 
t’eaped the fruits of the seed sown by 
oer in theestablishment of a tribunal 
>f blbod, and the enactment of a 
?eign of terror— a humble imitation 
& that of. Paris in 1794. 0n this 
Jpot took place fusillades. and but- 


cheriea too horrible to be detsdt^dy^ • j 
which the blood of the most regpf$tiv^ 
able citizens of tl*e town wa shed 
condemned to execution by a band; 
of wretches, moat of whom were their 
fellow-citizens, though directed by a, 
deputy froowthe ComR6 du* 

Public at- Pans*' .Here, as in oJhCr 
places, subjected to the madness 
the reign, of terror, the atrocities, 
were committed by a mere handful 
of assassins, while thousands looted 
on disapproving, Blit yet not r^^ig 
a voice to condemn, nor an arm to 
resist. Another result of the con- 
nexion of Switzerland wfth France* 
was the forfeiture of its independence}. 
After resisting, for ages, the encroach* 
ments and attacks of the Dukes of 
Savoy, and the intrigues of despotur 
France, even when under the rule of 
the all-powerful Louis XIV., the, re- 
public was destined to fall by the 
treachery of fellow republicans, with 
whom she had so recently fraternised^ 

■ Geneva was taken by surpri^, April 
15, 1798, and arbitrarily anpexedto 
France, forming a pdrt of the depart- 
ment of the Reman. 

Besides the names of Calvin and 
Rousseau, which are connected Tyth 
Geneva — the one by adoptipn, the 
other by birth — it is the birthplace 
of many illustrious men,, whose repu- 
tation may be styled European. Thu 
list includes the names of Isaac Ca* 
sauboh; of Lefort, the friend and; 
councillor of Peter the .Great ; of’ 
Necker, the weak and ill-starred mi- 
nister of Louis XVI., and father of 
Madame de Stael; of the 
Saussure (who first ascended 
Blanc), Bonnet, De Luc; and li 
the biographer of the bee and apt.. 
Decandolle, thfcbotaniat; of Dfimeot, 
the friend and adviser of Mirebeau ( 
and Jeremy Bentham t and Sismondj* 
the historian. - Among the living there: 
are Neckar, the geologist ; De & RivO, 
the chemist ; Maunoir, the oculist " : ,y 
and Merle d’Aubigne, author of the 
History of the Reformation* and a 
preaches at the Oratoire. > 

Geneva may be regarded as the 
intellectual metropolis of , Switzer^ 
land, and strangers who phoose it as 
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tbeir residence, if provided with good 
introductions, will find, among the 
>e'r classes, a very agreeable society, 
uding many individuals distin- 
ihed for their literary and scienti- 
J Acquirements. 

'■ The staple manufacture of Geneva, 
frpm which it derives its chief com- 
mereial prosperity, is that of watches, 

Musical boxes , and jewellery. The first 
Watch was brought to Geneva in 1587, 



ancL at the end of the last century 
40w persons were employed within 
the town, and 20$) without the walls, 
on this manufacture. At present the 
htiimber is diminished to less than 
8000, though, from improvements in 
tbomechanical processes and increased 
shill of the workmen, the number of 
watches made is much greater than 
before, 100,000 being now manufac-" 
tured annually. Upwards of 50 watch- 
makers* and 70 jewellers’ workshops 
are kept in constant employment in 
-the town ; and it has been calculated 
that in •'good years, 75,000 ounces of 
gpld, 5000 inarms of silver, and pre- 
cious stones, to the value of a million 
of francs, are used in them. A com- 
mittee of master workmen With a syn- 
dic dt .their head, called commission Me 
surveillance, are appointed by the go- 
vernment to inspect every workshop 
and the articles made in it, to guard 
against fraud in the substitution of 
metals not of legal alloy, and thus to 
prevent any deterioration in a branch 
of industry productive of so great an 
advantage to Geneva; The largest 
And most celebrated establishment for 
JeWVHery and watches is that of Bautte 
and Co., Rue du Rhdne. A good 
watch co$ts from 300 to 500 francs. 

At .the French custom-house, musi- 
cal snuff- fc^oxes, of Genevese manu- 
facture, And watches pay a duty of 
ohly 5 fr. each. Smuggling, once car- 
ried on to an enormous extent between 
the Swiss and* French frontiers, has 
greatly diminished, owing to the mo- 
difications of the French tariff. 

. Theatrical performances, for cen- 
turies interdicted in Geneva by one 
of the austere laws of Calvin, are now 
liberated* and a Salle de Spectacle has 
been built «lose to the Porte Neuve. 


Voltaire greatly shocked the preju- 
dices of the citizens by acting plays, 
as it were under their very nose, at 
Ues Delices and Ferney. Rousseau 
writes to him, “ Je ne vous aime pas ; 
vous avez corrompu ma republique en 
lui donnant des spectacles.” 

Passports are demanded at the gates, 
and on landing from the steamer, 
with strictness and formality. Before 
going to Chamouni (Route 115)— an 
excursion which no traveller should 
omit, as it includes the sublimest 
Alpine scenery in Europe — the signa- 
ture of the Sardinian consul is neces- 
sary, and for it 4 francs are charged. 
Office, 276, Rue du Vieux-College: 
8 — 12 A.M., and 3 — 6 p.m. 

‘ Here is a very well executed model 
of Mont * Blanc, the work of an artist 
named Sene, who employed 10 years 
upon it, a la Grenette, Place Longue- 
ville. It is interesting to study either 
before or after a visit to Chamouni. 

Monroe, bookseller, 18, Quai des 
Bergues, has a reading-room , and keeps 
a store of maps, guides, English 
books, &c.; also lists of the cam- 
pagnes and apartments to be let, in or 
about Geneva; a visitors’ and stran- 
gers’ book ; and receives subscriptions 
for the English Church. Good tea 
may be had of Monroe. 

The gates of Geneva are shut at 10 
in the evening, andr a small toll is ex- 
acted up to midnight, after which it is 
doubled. In fonner times they finally 
closed before midnight, and it will be 
remembered, that it was the accident 
of being shut out one evening on his 
return From a walk in the country, 
that induced Rousseau to fiy from his 
native town and a tyrannical master, 
whom -he, as a truant apprentice, 
feared to face. ^ . 

On the grand Quai, close to the 
porf where the steamers land, a Lim- 
nimetre (lake measure) has been erect- 
ed* to mark the rise - and fall of the 
waters of the lake. 

Kean the; Bmcheries, on the same 
quai, the town maintains, at the pub- 
lic expense, )a brace of Eagles. These 
birds are the armorial hearings of 
Geneva, as thte bear is of Berne. ; 

A British Consular agent was ap- 
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pointed at Geneva, 1846. Th6 gen- 
deman who fills the office is most 
obliging and anxious to be useful. 

The English Church service is per- 
formed in the church of the Hospital, 
Rue Verdain, every Sunday at half- 
past 11. 

A new English church is to be built 
near the Bergues Hotel* on the site of 
die former fortifications, granted by 
ihe Swiss Government. It is to be 
built by subscription, and strangers 
Eire earnestly invited to co-operate in 
this good work. Mr. George Haldi- 
nand has given 1000J. 

Dr. Coindet is an eminent and 
friendly physician. He studied at 
Edinburgh. 

Malle-poste to Dijon in 16 hours; 1 
Railway thence to Paris in 6 or 7 
hours. The Malle-poste takes only 2 
passengers. Diligences go daily to Di- 
jon [for Paris] in 1 7 hours. Diligences 
to Ch&lons-sur-Sadne Stat. on the 
railway to Paris, still nearer than 
Dijon, in 15 hours ; to Lyons in 19 
hours; to Berne in 18 hours ; to 
Eiirich and Basle in 44 ; to Lausanne, 
Vevay, and St. Maurice; to Neuchatel 
in 12^ hours; to Chamouni; daily to 
Chamberv and Turin, by way of An- 
necy; daily over the Simplon to Milan, 
in 67 hours. 

Geneva is lighted with gas (1845), 
The coal is brought from St. Etienne, 
up the Rhone as far as Bellegarde. . 

Voitt triers charge for a carriage with 
ane horse 10 to 1-2 fir., with two horses 
92 fr. per diem. 

Post-horses to Paris, Lyons; to 
Milan, by Thonon and the Simplon, 
to Chambery and Turin, to Lausanne 
and Basle— 120, Rue du Cendrier. 

“Placed as Geneva is on the far- 
thest rajige .of those states in which 
freedom of traders allowed, it may be 
Useful to add that the English tra- 
iler, especially if he be proceeding 
the French or Austrian dominions, 
j ill do well to provide himself here 
I ith those little English comforts 
hich he will not find beyond the 
custom-house. At the shop of 
rchinard and Bordier, in the Rue 
se, all kinds of English cutlery 
household goods may be had 
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genuine. *The Demoiselles Lacour, 
m the Grande Rue, are celebrated fbt 
gloves and ladies’ shoes; and the 
tourist will not disdain to be told that" 
Wistag, at the Chateau Royal, near 
the Porte de Cornavin, has the best 
supply of cigars, tobacco, and snuff, 
which is to be met with on the Conti- 
nent. Wesel, in the Grande Rue, has 
a complete assortment of English sta* 
tionery.” — R. De Royer and Tingry, 
49, Rue des Allemands, are good che- 
mists. — E. S. 

Steamboats traverse the lake daily, 
and make the voyage to Villeneuve 
and back in 8^ hours (see p. 152). 

The Ramparts , no longer of use as 
fortifications, and partly levelled, serve 
as promenades. Suspension bridges 
of iron wire have been thrown over 
them, to facilitate ingress and egress 
between the town and surrounding 
country. The Bastion de Chante-Poulct 
des Bergues is a good point of view to 
see the lake and Mont Blanc. 

In the Cemetery of Plain Palais , a 
little way beyond the Porte- Neuve, 
Sir Humphry Davy, who died here in 
1829, and near to Him Decandolle, the 
botanist, Dumont and Pictet, .are 
buried. The site of Calvin’s grave is 
shown here. (See p. 144.) 

In the bed of the lake lie many gra* 
nitic boulders, transported from the 
high Alps. Two of these, a short dis* 
tance beyond the port of Geneva, and. 
a little to the S.E. of the town, are 
so large as to project above the water. 
They are called Pierres de Niton, from 
a tradition that sacrifices were offered 
upon them to the god Neptune by the 
Romans. Indeed, instruments of sacri- 
fice have been found near them. 

Environs of Geneva. 

Omnibuses run to Carouge, Laney, 
and Ferney every hour, from tne 
Places de Bel Air, de Rive, de la 
Porte Neuve, and Porte de Cornavin. 

It has been already observed that 
Geneva is chiefly distinguished for itg 
beautifal situation on the margin of an 
enchanting lake, whoso 0 „ _ Z y ' 
banks are scattered over with 
surrounded by gardens, and Jooking 
more like English country-houses 
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than any to be found in oftier parts of 
tire Continent 

'The rides, walks, and views in the 
trieinify are delightful, and almost 
feincUesa; but the great charm of every 
prospect is the Mont Blanc , and the 
r&nge of Alps of Savoy, when they 
dgiigft to show themselves, which they 
do not, in perfect distinctness, more 
‘than* 60 times a year on an average. 
There cannot be a more lovely sight 
than that of Mont Blanc, and the sur- 
rounding Aiguilles, tinged with the 
pink hue which the departing sun 
sheds upon them in certain states of 
the atmosphere. 

a. The junction of the Arve with the 
Phone is worth visiting, and is best 
seen either from the tongue of land 
between the two rivers, which is 
reached on foot over the wire bridge 
to the rt. of the Porte Neuve, along 
the 1. bank of the Rhone by the gas- 
works, or from the grounds of a 
country-house called Chatellaine, or 
Campagne Matthieu, on the rt. bank 
of the Rhone, about 1^ m. beyond the 
Porte de Cornavin. On the way to it, 
Les Helices, a country-house of Vol- 
taire^ is passed. 

The Arve, a furious torrent fed by 
the snows and glaciers of Mont Blanc, 
looks like a river of mud. The pellucid 
blue waters of the Rhone, driven on 
one side by the furious entrance of its 
new ally, for a long time refuse to mix 
with it, and the line of separation be- 
tween the blue and white water is 
distinctly marked. At length the Arve 
gains the mastery; and the Rhone, 
once polluted, does not recover its 
parity before reaching the sea. 

b. On the S.E. side of Geneva rises 
tHe Mont Sale re, a long line of limestone 
precipices, seeming to impend over the 
town, though it is, in reality, 5 m. off, 
and within the Sardinian territory. 
Those who are acquainted with Edin- 
burgh may be reminded of Salisbury 
Crags in looking at it. The S. side of 
this mountain is a gentle slope, covered 
with verdant pasture and sprinkled 
with houses. The whole of this vast in- 
clined plane, facing the Alps, is strewn 
T oVer with fragments of rock (proto- 
gine), identical with that of which Mont 
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Blanc is composed. By what ageiioy 
they have been transported hither-^a 
distance of 50 m., as the crow tfies^- 
let the geologist explain. The largest 
of these masses is 7 ft. long. 

The summit of the Salbve, more than 
3100 ft. above the lake, is frequently 
scaled by the inhabitants of Geneva, 
who make picnic parties to enjoy. the 
view from its summit. The shortest 
road to it is by Carouge and Veyrie!*, 
3 m. ; whence a very steep path, prac- 
ticable only on foot, leads up a gap in 
the mountain, partly formed by steps 
cut in the rock, and called Pas de 
I'Echelle, to the village of Monetier 
(pronounced Monte) 2$ m. Those who 
cannot walk may reach Monetier by a 
carriage-road, which makes a detour 
of 8 m. from Geneva, through the 
beautiful village of Mornex, at the 
back of the mountain. The pleasantest 
way is to be driven to Monetier, thence 
to ascend the Petit or the Grand Saldve 
on foot, and to descend the Pas de 
l’Echelle on foot to Veyrier, whither 
the carriage may be sent round to wait 
for the party. . 

From Monetier to the top is about 
2 m. The view extends S. up the 
valley of the Arve over the Mole to 
Mont Blanc; E. over a vast expanse 
of the lake ; N. to the town of Geneva, 
the Rhone, and the Jura behind; W. 
the eye follows the valley of the 
Rhone as far as the gap in the Jura 
mountain, through which the river 
forces its way into France. 

c. On the S. shore of the lake, about 
2 m. from Geneva, and a little .to the 
1. of the high road to Thonon, is the 
Campagne Diodati, Lord Byron’s resi- 
dence in 1816, where he wrote ‘Man- 
fred,’ and the third canto df ‘ Childe 
Harold.* 

d. Femeg , the residence of Voltaire, 
once an object of great attraction - to 
travellers, is situated within the French 
territory, about 5 m. N. of Geneva, bn 
the road, to- Paris by Gex, On the 
way thither, near Grand Saconnex, 
an eminence presents one of the best 
points of view of Mont Blanc, m 

V oltaire resided for nearly 20 years 
at Femey, from 1759 to 1777. , He 
may be said to be the founder of the 
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illage, which, before his time, con- 
istea of but 6 or 8 hovels. He col- 
ected industrious colonists, introduced 
iseful manufactures among them, and 
mproved his estate, of about 900 acres, 
)y draining, See., besides building on it 
he Chateau, which still exists, but has 
een so much altered by its present 
)roprietor, M. Griolet, a weaver of 
iroadcloth, the interior having been 
almost entirely dismantled, that little 
>ave the outer walls has been left 
landing, and nearly every relic of 
Voltaire has disappeared. On the 1. 
land, as you enter the gates, stands 
he Church, originally inscribed with 
he words “ J3eo erexit Voltaire.” 
The theatre stood opposite, in which 
lis own tragedies were acted by ama- 
teurs, but it has been pulled down. 
The Chateau is rather handsome, and 
before the recent alterations two rooms 
were preserved nearly in the state in 
which Voltaire left them. The furni- 
ture was faded by time, and decayed, 
principally through the depredations 
jf mischievous relic-hunting visitors. 
The curtains of his bed were reduced 
to one-third of their original length by 
3 uch thefts ; and if the practice had been 
continued would soon have disappeared 
altogether. On the walls of his bed- 
room hung some bad prints, but se- 
lected and placed there by himself; 
and worse paintings of his friends, 
Frederick the Great (a present from 
that king), Le Kain the actor, Cathe- 
rine II. of Russia (executed in needle- 
work by her own ha,nd), and Madame 
de Chatelet. The Russian Empress, 
it will he remembered, sent an embassy 
from St. Petersburg to Ferney to com- 
pliment the Nestor of poets. On one 
side of the room was a monument of 
earthenware — almost the only relic 
still remaining here — intended to hold 
his heart, which was removed to Paris 
by the French. It was inscribed, 
“Mesmftues sont consoles puisque mon 
coBur est au milieu de vous.” It was 
set* up by bis adopted daughter, the 
Marquise de Villette, and bore a strong 
resemblance 'to a German stove. By 
the side of it hung portraits of his 
seamstress, of the Savoyard boy his 
servant, and of Pope Ganganelli. In 
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the ante-room was a singular picture, 
painted by some artist of signpost 
capacity, but designed by Voltaire 
himself. On the 1. hand he appeared 
in the act of being introduced to Apol- 
lo by Henry IV., who holds in his 
hand a -copy of the ‘ Hentiade.* On 
the opposite side the same Voltaire 
was seen conducted in triumph by the 
Muses to the temple of Memory, while 
his enemies and detractors, prostrated 
before him, writhed in torments be- 
neath his feet. 

The situation of Ferney is charm- 
ing, in full view of the lake and of 
Mont Blanc; but excepting those of 
the Library the windows of the house 
are turned directly away from the 
landscape. In the garden is a long 
berceauwalk, closely arched over with 
clipped horn-beam — a verdant cloister, 
with gaps cut in it here and there, ad- 
mitting a glimpse of the prospect. 
Here he used to walk up and down, 
and dictate to liis secretary. Among 
the trees of the grove round the house 
is an elm planted by his own hand in 
1763: it was struck by lightning in 
1824. The old gardener of Voltaire, 
who was living till 1845, related some 
curious particulars of his master. He 
was always addressed by the people 
of the village as “ Monseigneur. * He 
drove out every day in a gilt coach* 
drawn by 4 horses; and he was a ter- 
ror to all the little boys he met in his 
walks. 

c. Perte du Rhone . — For travellers 
who are unacquainted with the route 
from Lyons to Geneva, the excursion 
to the Ferfe du Rhone at Bellegarde, 
on the French frontier, may be recom- 
mended. The distance is about 1 6 m., 
and by starting early it may easily be 
accomplished in a day. The road lies 
through St. Genix, where it turns off 
to the W., and skirts the base of the 
Jura to Collonges. A little beyond 
this village you enter 

« where the swift Rhone cleaves lii$ way 

Heights which appear as lovem who have 
parted."* „ ' 

* The lofty Vuache on the side df 
Savoy, and the huge mass of the high- 
est part of the Jura chain, slope pro- 
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cipitously down to the torrent of the 
Rhone. The road hangs midway in 
this prodigious passage; and the cele- 
brated Fort de VEcluse , the fortress 
which gives its name to the pass, com- 
mands this entrance of France. In- 
finite labour and expense have been 
Used by the French government to 
Strengthen this position. Additional 
batteries have been hewn in the rock 
above the lower fortress, and these 
communicate with the guard-rooms 
below by a br^Jud stair-case, more than 
100 feet in hSght, hewn inside the 
solid mountain. Leave may sometimes 
be obtained from the governor to view 
the fortress ; but at $ny rate the road 
passes through it, and enables the tra- 
veller to see' something of its remark- 
able defences. From Collonges to 
Bellegarde (Hotel de la Paste) the road 
Sweeps along the wild gorge through 
which the Rhone pours. At Belle- 
garde it crosses the narrow ard rocky 
bed of the Yalserine. The traveller 
will walk from the inn to the Perte 
du Rhone (J of a mile); he will find 
plenty of squalid guides to show him 
the spot where the river, which he has 
accompanied from the clear cistern of 
its waters through the rough mountain 
pass, plunges at once beneath an ac- 
cumulation of broken rocks which have 
fallen from above and covered its bed 
from side to side. When the waters 
are tolerably low, as in the spring or 
winter, the whole river is absorbed for 
a distance of 120 yards; but the Sar- 
dinian government, to facilitate the 
floatage of timber, &c., has blown up 
a considerable portion of the covering 
rocks and laid bare the channel. 
The bed of the Valserine is more pic- 
turesque; and scarcely loss curious than 
the Perte. It is also deeply cut in the 
rock, but dot so deep as the bed of the 
Rhone, consequently has to make a 
leap to join it. At the junction are 
some* very picturesque mills (Moulin 
de Mussel), one of which was nearly 
annihilated by a" falling rock, 1844. 
■ It is worth whil^to descend from the 
garden of the inn into the worn chan- 
nel of this little river, which is almost 
; * -4ry in summer time, except where a 
Amlet of its water burrows into the 


clefts and fantastic bends of the cal- 
careous rock. 

f. Another pleasant excursion may 
be made to DTvoupe, where the river 
Versoix takes its rise in a pretty grotto 
at the foot of the Jura; and people go 
to eat the small delicate trout which 
are taken in it. The view from the 
terrace of the Chateau dlvoune is yery 
fine. The best road to go is by Coppet 
and Celigny (where the waterfalls 
should also be visited), and to return 
by Ferney. The distance from Geneva 
to D’lvoune is 12 m. 

Chaniouni and Lake Leman may be 
explored in 4 days from Geneva — thus, 
1st, by early steamer to Lausanne or 
Vevay — by 2nd steamer on to Chillon 
— in the evening by the Milan diligence 
to Martigny; 2nd, by the Tete Noire 
or Col de Balm to Chamouni (R. 115); 
3rd, at Chamouni ; 4th, back to Geneva. 
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TIIE LAKE OF GENEVA. 

Lake Leman, in a Calm. 

4 Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake. 
With the wild world I dwell in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from destruction ; once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have 
been so moved. 

It is the hush of niglit, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dnsk, yet 
clear, 

Mellowed and mingled, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt -heights 
appear 

Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the 
- shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh witli childhood ; on the 

ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good* night carol 
more. 

* * * • * * * 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, Then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper On the hill, 
But that is fancy,— for the starlight dews 
All silently their tear* of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away.” 
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Lake Leman , in a Storm. 

3 Thy sky is changed! — and such a change 1 

Qh night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous 
strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone 
cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a 
tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
3ack to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way 
between 

Heights which appear as lovers who have 
parted 

In hate, whose mining depths so intervene 
That they can meet no more, though broken- 
hearted ! 

Though in their souls, which thus each other 
thwarted, 

'Love was the very root of the fond rage 
‘Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then 
departed : 

Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters, — war within themselves to 
wage. 

Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft 
his way, [stand: 

The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his 
For here, not one, but many, make their 
play, [hand, 

And fling their thunder-holts from hand to 
Flashing and cast around : of all the band, 
The brightest through these parted hills hath 
fork’d 

His lightnings, — as if lie did understand, 
That in such gaps as desolation work'd, 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever 
therein lurk’d. 

And this is in the night : — Most glorious 
night ! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight.,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee 1 
IJow the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again *t is black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain- 
mirth. 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s 

Sky, mountains, ' river, winds, lake, light- 
nings 1 ye*l 

With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a 
'soul 

To. make these felt and feelings, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful ; the Air 
roll 

Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 

Hut where of ye, oh tempests I is the goal ? 
Are, ye like those within the human breast ? 
Or do ye find. at length, like eagles, some high 
nest r Byron. 


The Lake of Geneva, called by the 
Romans Locus Lemanus, has nearly 
the shape of a half*moon, its horns 
being turned towards the S. It is the 
largest lake, in Switzerland, being 55 
mu long, measured close to its N. shore, 
and about 40 m. along its S. bank; it 
is 6 m. wide at the broadest part (be* 
tween Rolle and Thonon), and its 

g reatest depth (between Evian and 
uchy) is 900 ft. Its waters often 
vary in one year more than 50 inches, 
being usually lowest the winter, 
between January attft April, and 
highest in August and part of July 
and September, owing to the supplies 
then derived from the melting snows 
and glaciers. Besides these periodical 
variations, the Lake is subject to other 
more arbitrary changes of level, called 
seiches. This phenomenon consists of’ 
a sudden rise and fall of the water in 
particular parts of the lake, indepen- 
dently of the agency of the wind or of 
any other apparent cause. It is most 
common in the vicinity of Geneva. 
During these oscillations the waters 
sometimes rise 5 ft., though the usual 
increase is not more than 2; it never 
lasts longer than 25 minutes, but it is 
generally less. The cause of these 
seiches has not been explained with 
certainty, but it is believed to depend 
upon the unequal pressure of the at- 
mosphere upon different parts of the 
surface of the lake; and they are ob- 
served to occur most commonly when 
the clouds are heavy and low. The 
lake never freezes over entirely, owing 
to its great depth; but in severe win- 
ters the lower extremity is covered 
with ice. The sand and mud brought 
down by the Rhone and deposited 
around its mouth have caused consi- 
derable encroachments upon its upper 
extremity : even within the- records of 
history rorte Vallais stood on its mar- 
gin, and its basin is reported to have, 
originally extended upwards as far as 
Bex. 

“ Mon lac est le premier,” are the 
words in which Voltaire has vaunted 
the beauties of the Lake of Geneva^ 
and it must be confessed that, though 
it wants the gloomy sublimity of the* 
Bay of Uri aim the sunny sot tueesof 
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the Italian lakes, with their olive and 
citron groves, it has high claims to 
admiration. It also possesses great 
-variety of scenery. The vine-covered 
slopes of Vaud contrast well with the 
abrtipt, rocky precipices of Savoy. 

- Near Geneva the hills subside, admit- 
ting an exquisite view of Mont Blanc, 
whose snowv summit, though 60 m. 
distant, is often reflected in its waters. 

•* Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face, 

. The mirror where the stare and mountains 
view 

The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
’ Its clear depth yields of their far height and 
hue.” 

At its B. or upper extremity it extends 
to the very base of the high Aljps, 
which by their close vicinity give its 
scenery a character of increased mag- 
nificence. 

The boats on the lake are very pic- 
turesque, having latine sails like the 
craft of the Mediterranean. 

Among the fish of the lake trouts 
t are rare; the Lotte, on which Rous- 
seau’s Julie makes her last repast, is 
described as “ une esp&ce de barbeau, 
assez fade, peu cher, et commun.” 

Steamboats. — Steamers leave Geneva 
v and Villeneuve, at the two extre- 
mities of the lake, every morning. 
They make the voyage from one end 
to the other in about 4^ hours. The 
steamers do not take carriages. They 
Stop to land and receive passengers at 
Coppet, Nyon, Rolle, Morges, Duchy 
(the port of Lausanne), Yevay, and 
Villeneuve — all situated on the N. 
shore of the lake, and described in the 
next route. There is no direct water - 
communication between Geneva and 
the towns on the S. (Savoyard) side 
pf the lake, described in Route 57. 

, s ROUTE. 56. 

GENEVA TO MARTIGNY, BY LAUSANNE, 
VEVAY, CHILLON, BEX, AND ST. 
- MAURICE. 

< 26} leagues *= 80 Eng. m. 

^ .This is a post-road, tolerably sup- 
plied with post-horses, the charges 
ming the same as in France, viz., 1 fr. 
SjLe. for each horse per post, and 
’ to the postilion ;^for every per- 


son in the carriage above the number 
of horses 1 fr. : is charged. The post- 
boys expect 40 sous a post. § 5. 

Diligences go twice a-day to Lau- 
sanne, and daily to MartignY. A 
voiturier will take about’ 6j hrs. to 
Lausanne, exclusive of stoppages. 
The tolls at each post are heavy. 

N.B. The road by the S. snore of 
the lake (Rte. 57) to St. Maurice is 
6f leagues shorter than this by Lau- 
sanne. 

The greater part of the first stage 
out of Geneva lies among villas and 
pleasure grounds not unlike English 
country-seats. Few spots in Europe 
present so many admirable sites for 
a dwelling as the shores of Lake 
Leman in full view of Mont Blanc. 
After a mile or two Mont Blanc Is 
hid behind the intervening mountains 
of Yoirons, and doefs not reappear 
until near Nvon. 

The pans'll of Versoix, through 
which the road passes, formerly be- 
longed to France. The Duke de 
Choiseul, minister of Louis XV., irri- 
tated with some proceedings of the 
inhabitants of Geneva, proposed to 
raise a rival city at Versoix which 
should deprive Geneva of its trade. 
A pier was projected into the lake to 
form a port, a grand Place was laid 
down, streets running at right angles 
were marked out; but beyond this" the 
plan was never carried into execution. 
Hence the verses of Voltaire : — 

M A Versoix nous avons des rues, 

Mais nous n’avons pas de maisoiu,” 

A little beyond Versoix (now an in- 
considerable village) we pass out of the 
canton of Geneva into that of Vaud. 

If Coppet — {Inn : Ange)— a small 
village or 600 Inhab., only remarkable 
for the Chateau , immediately behind 
it, but so placed as to command no 
view of the lake. It is how the pro- 
perty of Madame de Stael Vernet. 
It is a plain edifice, forming three 
sides of a square, the front towards 
the lake being flanked with a tower 
at each end. It was the residence of 
Madame de Stael the author, as well 
as of her father, the French minister 
Necker. There are portraits of her 
by David, of her parents M, mid Ma- 
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dame Necker, and a marble bust of . 
M. Rocca, Madame de Stael’s second 
husband. One room is pointed out as 
the study in which the author of Co- 
yinne composed many of her works. 
Her inkstand and desk are still pre- 
served. The grounds are traversed 
by shady walks j‘ and a clump of trees 
surrounded by a wall, in a field a little 
to the W. of the house, shrouds from 
view a sort of chapel in which Neckcfr 
and his daughter are buried. 

14 Nyon (Inn: Couronne ; not 
good), a town of 2682 Inhab., stands 
on a height ; but its suburbs, through 
which the high road runs, extend 
down to the lake. It was the Roman 
Novfdunum. 

An excellent carriage-road ascends 
the Jura from this in zigzags -to St. 
Cergues (Rte. 58.) From the top of 
the JL)61e, on the 1. of this road, and 
1 5 m. from Nyon, there is an exqui- 
site view (see p. 140). 

2} Rolle. (Inn: Tete Noire, small 
and not first rate.) The hills around 
this village are covered with vine- 
yards, producing a tolerable wine. 
One of the best Yaudois wines is 
grown on the slope between llolle and 
Aubonne, called La Cote. 

On the opposite shore of the lake is 
.discerned the Gulf of Thonon, and 
°the snowy head of Mont- Blanc peer- 
ing over the mountains of the Chafiais, 
is visible all the way from Merges to 
Geneva. A little further on the rocks 
of Meillerie and the entrance of the 
Vallais appear. 

Morges. ( Inn : La Couronne. ) 
Close to the small port of this little 
town of 2800 Inhab. rises the old 
Castle of Wufflens, distinguished by its 
tall white square donjon and group 
of minor turrets, built of brick, with 
deep machicolations. It is said to 
have been built by Queen Bertha in the 
10th cent. 1 It is well preserved and 
highly picturesque. On the next 
stage the river Venoge is crossed. 

- 'JChe distant view of Lausanne, 
seated on sloping hills and sur- 
mounted by its cathedral and castle, 
is pleasing. Between it and the lake, 
at ! the distance of £ m., stands the 
sxlburb' or village of Ouchy, which 
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may he termed the port of Lausanne. 
(Inn : Ancre, at the water-side, very 
good and cheap. The obliging land- 
lady is English. Families may live 
here en pension at the rate of 30 or 
40 fr. a-week each person.) Lord 
Byron wrote the Prisoner of Chillon 
in this little inn, in the short space of 
two days , during which he was detained 
here by bad weather, June, 1816: 
« thus adding one more deathless as- 
sociation to the already immortalized 
localities of the lake.” Omnibuses ply 
between Ouchy and Lausanne— tare 
£ fr. or 1 fr. with luggage. 

■ Traversing the shady Promenade of 
Montbenon, renowned for its fine pro- 
spect, we enter 

2$ Lausanjsk. (Inns : Ilotel^ Gib- 
bon, large and good; tab1e-d’h6te>4it. 
1, 5, and 8 v.m -jb'aucon, excellent 
and more quiet; — Bellevue, quiet, rea- 
sonable, well kept and finely situated, 
with an open country view.) Lau- 
sanne, capital of the canton Vaud, 
contains 16,1)00 Inhab. The Pays de 
Yaud (Germ. Waadtland) was ori- 
ginally subject to the Dukes of Savoy, 
but, having been conquered by the 
Bernese, remained tributary to the 
republic for 2^ centuries, until 1798, 
when it purchased its own indepen- 
dence. The tow n stands on the lower 
slope of the Mont Jorat, which sinks 
gradually dow n to the lake, but is in- 
tersected by several ravines, giving it 
the form of distinct eminences. From 
this cause the old streets ranging over 
broken ground are a series of ups and 
downs: many are very steep. * A 
causeway and viaduct , called from, its 
builder Pont Prechard , have been made 
to span the valley from the front of 
the Hotel Gibbon, and a winding road, 
carried on a level along its E. bank, 
renders the centre of the town and 
cathedral much more accessible than 
formerly. The older streets are mostly 
narrow and not very clean, and few of 
the houses stand on the same level. 
A very good point of view is the 
Terrace* of the Cathedral ; At the 
foot of the fiight of steps leading to it 
from the market-place ask for the keys 
of the door, kept at the sexton’s house. 
No. 6. The Cathedral, a very extent- 
H 3 
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rive building, and internally the finest 
gothic church in Switzerland, “ was 
founded a.d. 1000, and some traces of 
the original edifice may be noticed in 
the groined arches behind the altar. 
With this exception the building dates 
&dm 1275. The interior is singular 
in its construction, and very beautiful, 
though modern arrangements have 
dosed the choir — removed the stalls — 
in a manner incongruous with, all 
precedent. Upon entering the W. 
door, two piers are seen on the rt. 
and 1., each consisting of a thick cen- 
tral column, surrounded by six dis- 
tinct and detached columns of the 
same height but smaller diameter. 
Each of these piers is surrounded by 
another, which would altogether re- 
semble its subordinate, if a wall pro- 
jecting from the side did not take the 
place of one of the smaller columns ; 
-—these groups of columns stand at the 
angles of a porch of four arches, the 
singularity and beauty of which are 
greatly increased by two apses which 
are attached to it on the N. and S. 
didcs. Beyond this is another porch, 
in which the vaulting, ribs, and arch 
mouldings are most beautifully sup- 
ported by a series of detached slender 
columns. On entering the nave, 2 
wide arches are seen on the right and 
on the left ; and these are succeeded, 
on each side, by 6 narrower arches, 
the arrangement of which is so pecu- 
liar, that they suggest the idea of their 
having been experiments in architec- 
tural construction during the transi- 
tion period. They are thus described 
by Mr. Willis : — ‘ Each alternate pier 
consists of 12 parts, or shafts — namely, 
3 on each face for the vaulting of the 
nave and side aisles respectively, and 
8 for the pier arches. But of the in- 
terposed ones, the first has coupled 
. columns for the pier arch, and a lateral 
sub-shaft for its sub-arch ; tlve nest 
bias a single round shaft for the pier 
arch, ana a stout detached shaft in 
front of it, which, running up to the 
roof, carries 3 vaulting ribs in a group 
Upon a round abacus ; the nest, with 
a similar arrangement for the pier 
arch, has a slender shaft in front, sup- 
porting the simple rib of a six-partite 


vault,. of which this is the only com- 
partment, the rest of the nave having 
quadri-partite vaults/ — The circular 
apse, at the eastern end, is singular 
and complete, both as a continuation 
of the nave and of the aisles. The 
Triforium Gallery is carried conti- 
nuously along the nave, the transept, 
and the apse ; above it is a second 
gallery, equally complete, but it is 
aiTanged in compartments of triple 
arches, for the purpose of enabling it 
to conform to the openings of the 
windows. Vfathin the central Tower, 
but at a higher’ level, are 2 similar 
galleries, equally complete. At the 
eastern sides of the transept are 2 
compartments; which form, as it were, 
2 aisles to that part of the building; — 
the walls of these, as well as of the 
side aisles and the apsidal aisles? are 
lined throughout with a succession of 
low columns supporting trefoil or 
quatrefoil arches/’ — F. L. 

Among the monuments within the 
church are a mailed effigy of Otho of 
Granson, whose ancestor, Otto de 
Grandeson, held several important 
offices in England, under Henry III. 
and Edward I. ; and the tomb of 
Victor Amedeus VIII. (Voltaire’s 
“Bizarre Amedee”), who was Duke 
of Savoy, Bishop of Geneva, and Pope 
under the title of Felix V., but re- 
signed in succession all these dignities, 
preferring to end his days as a monk 
in the convent of liipaille, on the op- 
posite shore of the lake. It is much 
mutilated. The monument of Mrs. 
Stratford Canning, a vase with a bas- 
relief, by Bartolini (not by Canova, as 
most guide books have it), is poor and 
not in good taste. Here also is interred 
the venerated Bernard de Menthon, 
founder of the Hospice of the Great 
St. Bernard, which is named after him. 

' 0% another platform, a little way 
behind the Terrace of the Cathedral; 
stands the Castle , a picturesque, mas- 
sive square tower with 4 turrets-at 
the angles. It was originally the re- 
sidence of the pishops of Lausanne, 
but is now the council-house of the 
canton. 

Lausanne possesses, a College , 
founded 1587, and a Cantonal Museum, 
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in which are some objects of interest, 
—such as a collection of minerals 
from Bex and a model of the salt- 
mines there. It is not deficient in 
the other branches of natural history. 
A specimen of the silurus glanis, one 
of tne largest fresh-water fishes, came 
from the lake of Morat. Many anti- 
quities discovered within the canton, 
at Aventicum, and on the borders of 
the Lake Leman, are preserved here. 

The house of Gibbon , in which he 
completed the History of Home, was 
in the lower part of the town, behind 
the church of St. Francis, and on the 
right of the road leading down to 
Ouehy. Both it and the garden have 
been entirely changed. The wall of 
the Hotel Gibbon occupies the site of 
his summer-house, and the berceau 
walk - has been destroyed to make 
room for the garden of the hotel, but 
the terrace overlooking the lake, a 
lime and a few acacias, remain. 

“ It was on the day, or rather the 
night, of the 27th of June, 1787, be- 
tween the hours of 11 and 12, that I 
wrote the last line of the last page 
in a summer-house in my garden. 
After laying down my pen I took 
several turns in a berceau, or covered 
walk of acacias, which commands a 
prospect of the country, the lake, and 
the mountains. The air was tem- 
perate, the sky was serene, the silver 
orb of the moon was reflected from 
the waves, and all nature was silent.” 
Gibbon* s Life . 

“Much had been done within the 
last 15 years by the canton of Yaud 
to improve the institutions of this 
little state which the late revolutions 
have tended to destroy. The Peni- 
tents u v/, Prison , and Normal School 
may interest some travellers.” — II. It. 

The English church service is per- 
formed every Sunday in the Chqpelle 
du Culte, but an English chapel has 
been built. The Lutheran service is 
also performed in the same building 
in the course of the day. 

N.B.r— A Sardinian minister resides 
here, and signs passpofis for Chamouni, 
Turin, the Simplon, or any other part 
of Sardinia. The omission of this 
may lead to detention. Charge 2 fir. 


The Post and Diligence office is in 
the Place St. Francois, near the church. 
Omnibus to Yverdun — in the afternoon 
to Vevay. Diligences run daily in 
summer from Lausanne to Vevay and 
Bex, to Berne, to Geneva, to Neu- 
chatel, and to Bale. The offiee for 
post-horses is in the Rue Martheray, 
No. 57. 

N.B. Posting (§ 5) begins at Lau- 
sanne, and continues over the Sim- 
plon into Italy, and by Geneva into 
France. 

Steam-boats touch at Ouchy, the 
suburb of Lausanne, at the water-side, 
twice a-day, on their way to either 
extremity of the lake. Omnibuses 
convey travellers to and fro. 

The neighbourhood of Lausanne is 
unrivalled for the number and beauty 
of the walks which it presents. Par- 
tial and pleasing glimpses of the lake 
are obtained from the terraces within 
the town, and from that of Montbenon, 
just outside the walls, on the way to 
Geneva ; but far more extensive and 
beautiful prospects are presented from 
the heights above it. The best spot 
for an extensive survey is the elevated 
platform called the Signal , accessible 
by a carriage road. Near it is the 
extensive forest of Sauvabellin (Silva 
Belini), in which it is said the Druids 
once worshipped the god Be], and 
thence its name. There are a great 
number of country-seats in the vi- 
cinity ; that of Yernant is highly 
praised ; its grounds have the charac- 
ter of an English park, with the Alps 
and the lake in addition. Cooper, the 
American novelist, thus describes the 
view, from the heights above Lau- 
sanne : — “ The form of the lake pre- 
vents an entire view of it from any 
single spot. One is as well placed at 
Lausanne as at any other spot perhapa 
for such a purpose ; but even there 
the W. end of the sheet is quite con- 
cealed by the curvature. If the foot 
of the lake is hid from the eye, its 
head, on the contrary, lies open before, 
the spectator, and it offers one of the 
grandest landscapes of this the noblest 
of all earthly regions. In that direc- 
tion the mountains of Savoy rise like 
ramparts, and the valley of the Rhone 
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retires ill the distance until it is lost 
ini the sublimity of mystery (?). 
Whichever way the eve wanders over 
the wide range of hill-sides, villages, 
vineyards, mountains, and blue water, 
it "ttever fails to return to this one 
spot, which on the whole offers one of 
the nicest combinations of the great 
and the enchanting in scenery of any 

& within r;»y knowledge/ Mont 
is not visible from the Signal, 
but may be seen from the top of the 
Jorat, on the road iO Berne. 

About 2 m. out of Lausanne, beyond 
the Calvaire, on the Berne road, is 
the Cemetery of Pierre de Plain. John 
Philip Kemble, the tragedian, is bu- 
ried within it. “ Pis tomb is a plain 
flat slab, one of 9 or 10 in a row, all ! 
English graves. The house where he ] 
died is called Beau Site ; the planta- 
tions were all laid out by himself.” — 
If, M. 


The road to Vevay runs along the 
Slope of the Jorat, here covered with 
vineyards (Lavaux), industriously ter- 
raced high up 'the hills extending to 
Vevay. It continues in view of the 
lake, and is improved by levelling and 
widening, though at times narrow, 
and partly enclosed between the walls 
of vineyards, rendering it very hot in 
summer, being unsheltered by trees. 
Near Vevay, the gorge of the Rhone 
appears in sight, overlooked by the 
snowy peaks of the Dent de Midi. 

rt. At Pully an inferior sort of coal, 
abounding in sulphur, is dug from a 
'mine in the hill-side. 

3J* Vevay: Inns: Trois Couronnes, 
kept by Monnet; close to the lake: 
the best Inn in Switzerland, comfort- 
able and clean: a very large house 
and a civil landlord; readiny-room 
Well supplied with papers: charges 
not out of proportion with the comfort. 
This is one of the most enjoyable 
places in Switzerland.* From Oct. 1 
to June 1 you may live here mode- 
rately en pension . Faucon, civil and 
moderate.— C. J. F. 

Vevay (Germ. Vi vis, the Roman 
Vibisciim) is the second town in can- 
ton Vaud, and has 4722 Inhab. It is 
* Four lieu©# de poste. 


principally distinguished for the ex- 
ceeding beauty of its situation, at the 
mouth of the gorge of the V eveyse, 
on the margin Of the Lake Leman, at 
a point where the scenery of its banks 
is perhaps most beautiful The writ- 
ings of Rousseau have contributed 
not a little to its celebrity in this 
respect. He says in his Confessions— 
“ J’allai a Vevay loger a la clef, et 
pendant deux jours que j’y restai sans 
voir personne, je pris pour cette ville 
un amour qui m’a suivi dans tous mes 
voyages, et qui m’y a fait etablir enf 
les hcros de mon roman. Je dirai 
vo 1 on tiers a eeux qui ont du gout ~t 
qui so.it sensibles, Allez a Vevay, v‘- 
sitez le pays, examines les sites, pre- 
mene -: vous mr le lac, et dites p ; la 
nature n’a pas fait ce beau pays pour 
une Julie, poor une Claire, et pour 
un ,‘aint Preus.; mais ne les y chur- 
ches pas.” 

From the little terrace at the end 
of the market-place, or from the roof 
of the Trois Couronnes, or, better 
still, from the villa called Hauteville, 
about 2 m. above Vevay. the eye sur- 
veys on the E. the village of Clarens, 
Montreux, Cliillon; beyond it Ville- 
neuve anil the gorge of the Rhone, 
backed by the gigantic Alps of the 
Vallais, the Dent de Midi, and F in 
de Sucre (neighbours of the Gn .t 
St. Bernard); while on the oppose 
shore of the lake rise the rocks of 
Meillerie, surmounted by the peaks 
of the Dent d’Oche, and the village 
of St. Gingougb, at the foot of the 
mountains. 

In the Ch. of St. Martin , a little 
above the town, situated amidst trees 
and vineyards, and used only in sum- 
mer (date 1438), Ludlow the regicide 
is buried, as well as Broughton, who 
read the sentence of death to Charles I. 
They died here in exile, a price hav- 
ing been set upon their heads; and 
repeated applications were made to 
the canton of Berne to deliver them 
lip, which the government very pro- 
perly refuged to accede to. Lndtow’s 
house still exists on the road to La 
Tour de Peil; he placed over his door- 
way this inscription — “ Omno solum 
forti patria.” The tablet is removed 
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a Bnglaad. The castle was removed 1 
p make way for Monnet’s hotel. 

^he English Oh. Service is performed 
m Sundays in St. Martin’s at 1, and 
a the H. de Villc at 3—30. 

Many excursions may be made from 
7 cvay by land or water. Boats at 
IV. the hour. Chilian is a morning 
Sri vo (the route may be varied by 
•thing the upper road). 

•‘.The Freres Weibel, 58, Hue d’.Ua- 
ure recommo. tfoaurier.s,” 

-J/. 

The nines r ;bbourh«>od of 

V evay, esi)( sunny dis- 

,ri extending Lausam** 1 , 

:nd “ailed jjiivo, , ...I ;oy **■ von. *dor- 
iM 1 ? ren Nation. Tin* Homans are 

i di. . od «.o have A pi; \i.}d the iuo 

*t. h.- hills* a 4 1: *scovery of 
* stone' 1 escribed. “‘ I > JLVri Col- 
hensi” j ihn« thiV « d ereete 1 a 
temple t<. I other Br s Uus at Collimn, 
i.-tle village ru lied Cully, on 

the margin of t he la. jetween vevay 
.id Lausanne, 


includes a singular mixture of Scrip- 
tural characters along with these 
heathen Bacchanals. Thus Silenus 
riding on his ass is followed by Noah 
in his ark, and Pomona is succeeded 
by the spies from Canaan bearing 
between them the bunch of grapes. 
A vine-press and a forge at work are 
also exhibited, drawn t»v fine horses. 
On other days of the fete (for it lasts 
for several) the spectators are enter- 
tained w'th the native dances and 
songs of Swit.7.erUi performed by 
the herdsmen and shepherdesses of 
the neighbour >* Alps; and the con- 
cluding an* • most inter- 
esting part < m\ iiies consists 

in bestow nn upon a young 

maiden, the fa* rest * . fame ana form 
in the vicinity, a dower, and in the 
celebration of her marriage with a 
partner of her choice. As many as 
700 persons took part in the last fes- 
tival, and one of th“ ballet-masters of 
the French opera repaired hither from 
Paris, several weeks beforehand, to 


\ society <>r guild of high antiquity, 
dlod C Abhn:;e ties l iguera/ts, having 
s motto .he words “ Ora <*«■ la- 
ists at Vevay. Its <*bj ot is 
• o the cull 1 witiim of the vine; 
,< . . *his p "•<>• it despatches 

every spjng and autumn “ experts,” 
quo' Hod per*' i , to survey ail the 
iwls ot tlie district, and upoi 
their report and testimony it rewards 
•he most skilful and industrious vine- 
dressers with medals and pruning- 
liooks (serpes d’honneur) as prizes. 

In accordance with a custom handed 


drill and instruct the rustics in danc- 
ing. The ground was kept by 100 
young men in tlie picturesque ancient 
Swiss "ostume, which has been deli- 
neated by Holbein. The last anniver- 
saries were in 1 81 9, 1 833, and J 85 1 , and 
multitudes of spectators Hocked from 
all parts to witness them. 

3310 road from Vevay to Frey burg 
by Bulle is described Kte. 41. 

The very grand Pass from Vevay 
over the Dent de daman, and the 
road thence to Thun, in the same 
Rte. 41. 


down from very ancient times, w hich 
is possibly a relic of pagan super- 
stition, this society celebratevS once in 
15 or ‘.JO years a festival called la Fete 
,l "s Vignerons. It commences with the 
ceremony of crowning the most suc- 
cessful cultivator of the vine, which is 
followed and accompanied by dances 
and processions formed of the lads 
and lasses of the neighbourhood ^at- 
tired as Fauns bearing the thyrsus, 
and nymphs. Father Bacchus m his 
car, and Ceres throned on a waggon 
filled with wheatshe;\ves, appear in 
the most classical costtime in the midst 
of their followers. But the procession 


About 2 miles off, on a swelling 
eminence overlooking the lake, stands 
the ancient Castle of JJlonag , which has 
belonged to the same family for 700 
years. Further on, above Clarens, is 
Chatelard , another castle. 

About a mile out of Vevay the ham- 
let of La Tour de Peil, with a castle 
built at the water-side in the 13th 
century, is passed. 3 m. further lies 
Clarens , so sentimentally described 
by Rousseau in the Nouvelle Heloise, 
It . commands certainly one of the 
finest views over the lake — the moun- 
tains of the Rhone valley and of the 
opposite shore, but in itself is a poor 
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Tillage, far less attractive than many 
of its neighbours, and it probably 
Owes its celebrity to a well-sounding 
name, which fitted it for the pages of 
a. romance. Rousseau’s admirers have 
puzzled themselves with endeavouring 
to identify the localities, though *he 
has himself stated that they are “gros- 
sidrement al teres.” The spot on which 
the beautiful “ bosquet de Julie” is 
sought for is now a potato-field. 
Byron says that the trees were cut 
down by the monks of St. Bernard, 
and lavishes some unworthy and un- 
deserved abuse upon those hospitable 
ecclesiastics; but he has forgotten to 
ask whether the bosquet really ever 
had any existence except in Rous- 
seau’s imagination. Byron, indeed, 
viewed the spot with a poet’s eye, 
and the exquisite beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery, which has been 
accurately described by Rousseau, 
called up all the poet’s enthusiasm 
and inspiration. 

“Clarens! sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep 
Love 1 

Thine aiT is the young breath of passionate 
thought : 

Thy trees take root in Love ; the snows above 
The very glaciers have his colours caught, 

: And sunset into rose-hues sees them w rought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly: the rocks, 
The permanent crags, tell here of Love, w ho 
sought 

In them a refuge from the worldly shocks 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that 
woos, then mocks. 

M Clarens 1 by heavenly feet thy paths are 
trod — 

Undying Love’s, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains ; where the 
god 

Is a pervading life and light,— so shown 
Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest. ; o'er the flower 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath 
blown, 

' His soft and summer-breath, whose tender 
powfer 

Passes the strength of storms in their most 
desolate hour. 

“ All things are here of him ; from the black 
pines, 

Which are his shade on high, and the loud 
roar 

Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the 
shore, 

Where the bow’d waters meet him, and adore, 
Kissing his feet with murmurs ; and the wood, 
The coven of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 


But light leaves* young as joy, stands where it 
stood, m 

Offering to him arid his a populous solitude — 

“ A populous solitude of bees and birds, 

And fairy-form’d and many-colour’d things, 
Who worship him with notes more sweet than 
words, 

And innocently open their glad wings, 
Fearless and full of life : the gush of springs, 
And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which 
brings 

The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty 
end. 

“ ’T was not for fiction chose Rousseau this’spot, 
Peopling it with affections; but he found 
It was the scene which passion must allot 
To the mind’s purified beings ; *t was the 
ground 

Where early Love his Psyche’s zone unbound, 
And hallow’d it with loveliness : ’t is lone, 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 
And sense, and sight of sweetness ; here the 
Rhone 

Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have 
rear’d a throne.” 

“ In July, 1816, I made a voyage 
round the lake of Geneva; and, as & 
as my own observations have led me 
in a not uninterested nor inattentive 
survey of all the scenes most cele- 
brated by Rousseau in his ‘ Heloise,’ 
I can safely say that in this there is 
no exaggeration. It would be difficult 
to see Clarens (with the scenes around 
it — Vevay,Chillon,B6veret, St. Gingo, 
Meillerie, Evian, and the entrances of 
the Rhone) without being forcibly 
struck with its peculiar adaptation to 
the persons and events with which it 
has been peopled. But this is not all; 
the feeling with which all around 
Clarens and the opposite rocks of 
Meillerie is invested is of a still higher 
and more comprehensive order than 
the mere sympathy with individual 
passion; it is a sense of the existence 
of love in its rpost extended and su- 
blime capacity, and of our own parti- 
cipation of its good and of its glory ; 
it is the great principle of the uni- 
verse, which is there more condensed, 
but not less manifested, and of which 
though knowing ourselves a part, we 
lose our individuality, and mingle in 
the beauty of the whole. If Rousseau 
had never written nor lived, the same 
associations would not less have be- 
longed to such scenes. He has added 
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Uo the interest of his works by their 
idoptipn; he has shown his sense of 
iheir beauty by the selection ; but they 
Stave done that for him which no hu- 
man being could do for them. I had 
the fortune (good or evil as it might 
be) to sail for Meillerie (where we 
landed for some time) to St. Gingo, 
luring a lake storm, which added to 
the magnificence of all around, al- 
though occasionally accompanied by 
langer to the boat, which was small 
and overloaded. It was over this very 
art of the lake that Rousseau has 
riven the boat of St. Preux and Ma- 
lame Wolmar to Meillerie for shelter 
luring a tempest. On gaining the 
shore at St Gingo, I found that the wind 
had been sufficiently strong ' to blow 
lown some fine old chestnut-trees on 
the lower part of the mountains.” — 
Byron . 

The swelling hills and vine-clad 
slopes, which form the banks of the 
lake nearly all the way from Geneva, 
here give place to beetling crags and 
woody precipices rising abruptly from 
the water’s edge. The road sweeps 
iu curves round the retired bays at 
their feet. 

Montreux — . ( Inn : Couronne, in a 
good situation; people not very clean). 

This village, seated on an eminence 
(1.) above the road, with its church 
spire a little apart from its houses, is 
much prettier m itself and in its situa- 
tion than Clarens. 

“ It is celebrated as the most shel- 
tered spot on the banks of the lake of 
Geneva, and the remarkable salu- 
brity of its climate renders it desirable 
winter-quarters for invalids who can- 
not cross the Alps. The statistical 
researches of Sir F. dTvernois have 
shown that Montreux is the place in 
the world where there is the smallest 
proportion of deaths and of imprudent 
marriages.” — B . 

Across the Dent de Jaman— an 
3xceedingly romantic Pass — runs a 
horse-path into the Simmenthal (Rte. 
il), to Montbovon, or Chateau d’Oex. 

About 2 m. from Montreux stands 

9 picturesque and renowned Castle 

Chillon x on an isolated rock nearly 
mounded by deep water, but within 


a stone’s . throw of the shore and of 
the road, with which it communicates 
by a wooden bridge. It was built in 
1238 by Amedeus IV. of Savoy, and 
was long used as a state prison, where, 
among other victims, many of the 
early reformers were immured. When 
Byron, in the Prisoner of Chillon, de- 
scribed the sufferings of an imaginary 
captive, he was not acquainted with 
the history of the real prisoner, Bon- 
nivard, prior of St. Victor, who, having 
rendered himself obnoxious to the 
Duke of Savoy by his exertions to 
free the Genevese from the Savoyard 
yoke, was seised by the Duke’s emis- 
saries, and secretly carried off to this 
castle. For 6 long years he was 
buried in its deepest dungeon, on a 
level with the surfaoe of the lake. 
The ring by which he was attached 
to one of the pillars still remains, and 
the stone floor at its base is worn by 
his constant pacing to and fro. Byron 
afterwards wrote the sonnet on Bon- 
nivard, from which the following lines 
are taken : — 

" Chillon 1 thy prison is a holy place. 

And fliy sad floor an altar ; for ’t was trod 

Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if the cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard 1 May none those marks efface ! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.” 

At lengthen 1536, the Swiss wrested 
the Pays de Vaiul from the hands of 
Charles V: of Savoy. Chillon was 
the last place which held out for him; 
but an army of 7000 Bernese besieg- 
ing it by land, while the galleys of 
the Genevese assaulted it by water, 
soon compelled it to surrender, and 
Bonnivard, with other captives, was 
set free. The changes which had 
occurred during the years of his im- 
prisonment almost realised the legend 
of the Seven Sleepers. He had left 
Geneva a Roman Catholic state, and 
dependent on the Duke of Savoy; he 
found her free, and a republic, openly 
professing the reformed faith. 

The castle is now con verted into a 
magazine for military stores. The 
curious old Chapel is well worth see- 
ing. Strangers are readily conducted 
over other parts of it, and (indepen- 
dent of the associations connected 
with the building) may find some- 
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thing to interest * them in its “ potence 
©t cachote ” The former’ is a beam, 

t tck with age, extended across one 
the vaults, to which the condemned 
jvejre formerly hung. The cachots 
Vjf$ oubliettes, whose only entrance was 

S jSr'a trap-door in the floor above. 

sJcne dungeon of Bonnivard is airy 
Id spacious, consisting of two aisles, 
most like^prypt of a church; its 
fk>or and orienwfle are formed by the 
giving rock, and it is lighted by several 
windows, ‘ through which the sun’s 
light passes by reflection from the 
Surface of the lake up to the roof, 
transmitting partly also the blue co- 
lour of the waters. Formerly it was 
subdivided into small cells by partition 
walls between the pillars. Byron in- 
scribed his name on one of the pillars, 
but it is far more lastingly associated 
with the spot. 

•* Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls ; 

A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 

Thus much the fathom-line Was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement (??) 
Which round about the wave enthrals ; 

A double dungeon wall and wave 
i Have made — and like a living grave. 

Below the«urface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay^ 

We heard it ripple night and day. 

In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old 
There are seven columns massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull, imprison’d ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

: And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left, 

Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp.” 

u It is by this castle that Rousseau 
has fixed the catastrophe of his He- 
loise, in the rescue of one of her chil- 
dren by Julie from the water; the 
shock of which, and the illness pro- 
duced by the immersion, is the cause 
of her death.” 

A large Hotel, under the name 
Motel de Efron, has been erected be- 
* tween Chillon and.Villeneuve, and is 
well spoken of. “ It is probably the 
most comfortable Pension on the lake, 
Cuisine excellent, table-d’hote liberal, 
|Uttd the greatest cleanliness and civi- 
Kty; rooms lofty and airy: charge 5 
fir. a day. It is 10 minutes* walk from 
Villeneuve on one side, and the same 
from Chillon on the other.” — 11. C. W. 


Villeneuve — (Inns: Aigle Noir ; 
Croix Blanche; H. du Port, a model of 
cleanliness and low charges. — (?. 0, &) 
—is a small and ancient walled town 
of 1480 Inhab. ( Penniiucus of the Ro- 
mans), situated at the E. extremity of 
the lake, where the road quits its bor- 
ders to enter the valley of the Rhone. 
A diligence awaits the arrival of, the 
steamers to convey passengers twice 
a dav on to Bex. 

About a mile from Villeneuve lies 
a small island, the only one in the 
lake : it is thus mentioned by Byron 
in the ‘Prisoner of Chillon:*— 

** And then there was a little isle, 

Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one'in view ; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 

Scarce broader than my dungeon-floor; 

But in it there were three tall trees. 

And o’er it blew the mountain- breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue.” 

The commencement of the valley 
of the Rhone is dreary and uninter- 
esting. The low ground is a flat allu- 
vial deposit, formed by mud brought 
down by the river, and still remaining 
in the state of a barren and unwhole- 
some morass. The encroachments of 
the land upon the lake, even within 
the period of historical record, have 
been very great. Port Vallais, Portus 
V alesirn of the Romans, in their time 
stood on the margin of the lake, but 
is now more than a mile and a half 
inland ; the intervening tract has been 
gained since. The Rhone itself creeps 
slowly along, impeded by its own 
windings, and as it were burdened 
with mud, very unlike the torrent of 
azure and crystal which bursts out of 
the lake at Geneva. Upon this plain, 
at the mouth of the yalley of the 
Rhone, Divico, the first Helvetian 
chief mentioned in history, defeated, 
b.c. 107 (the 046th year of Rome), the 
Roman forces under Lucius Cassius, 
slaying their general and compelling 
his army to pass under the yoke. 1 • 
The top of the mountain above 
Yvorne was thrown down by an 
earthquake, 1584. A good wine no W 
grows on the slope. 

4£ L* Aigle — {Inn .- La Croix 
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_Uat*che) — a village of 1650' Inhab. 
f Aquileta,') Black marble is quarried 
tear this. The Val des Orinonds 
opens behind Aigle. (See Rte. 41 a.) 

Bpx (pronounced Bey) — ( Inn ; 
L’Uhion, good). It comprises a 
boarding-house and an establishment 
of baths, supplied from a sulphureous 
spring rising in the vicinity, which 
causes Bex to be resorted to as a 
watering-place in summer. Board, 
3 frs. a day, for not less than a week. 
Guides, horses, and chars-a-banc for 
excursions among the mountains may 
be hired here. 

Bex, a village of 3000 Inhab., situ- 
ated on the high road to the Simplon, 
is chiefly remarkable for its Salt Mines 
and Salt Works. Salt has been ob- 
tained from brine-springs here since 
the middle of the 16th century. For 
a long time they belonged to a mer- 
chant family of Augsburg named 
Zobel, but they are now the property 
of the government of the canton. 
Down to 1823 the brine-springs alone 
furnished the salt, and they were gra- 
dually failing, when M. Charpentier 
suggested the plan of driving shafts 
and galleries into the mountain in 
search of rock-salt. The result was 
the discovery of a large and rich vein 
of the mineral, which has been traced 
for a distance of 4000 ft. and for a 
height of COO ft., varying in thickness 
from 2 ft. to 50 ft.; and the annual 
produce of salt is now augmented to 
20,000 or 30,000 quintals. Strangers 
arriving at Bex commonly pay a visit 
to the mines, which are situated about 
2 m. off in the valley of La Gryonne. 
A carriage road leads through most 
beautiful scenery to the entrance of 
the mines. The salt is obtained 
either from the brine -springs, six or 
seven of which, of various degrees of 
strength, burst forth in different parts 
of the interior of the mountain, or 
from the rock-salt, which, after being 
extracted by the help of gunpowder, 
is broken into pieces, thrown into 
1 large reservoirs, called dessaloirs, cut 
in the anhydrite rock (sulphate of 
lime without water) in the interior of 
the mountain, and there dissolved in 
water. Each reservoir is usually filled 


with water 3 times. The 2 first solu* 
tions (lessivages) furnish a liquor with 
25 or 26 per cent, of salt; the 3rd is 
much^wealter, having only 5 or 6 peif 
cent. ’ The brine, either from the 
sources or from these reservoirs, con- 
taining above 20 per cent, of salt, is 
conveyed in pipes made of fir-wood 
at once to the boiling-hpuse (iqaison 
de cuite); that whicjh^jfi^less strong 
must be subjected to the process of 
graduation in the long buildings or 
sheds, open at the sides, which are 
passed at Bexvieux and Devins, be- 
tween Bex and the mines. These 
evaporating-houses, or maisons de gra - 
duation , are filled up to the roof with 
stacks of fagots of thorn-wood, oveit 
which the salt water, after being 
raised to the roof by pumps, is allowed 
to trickle drop by drop. The sepa- 
ration of the w ater in passing through 
colanders, and its exposure to the 
atmosphere as it falls, prodtice rapid 
and considerable evaporation of the 
watery particles, while the gypsum 
dissolved in it adheres, in passing, to 
the twigs, and crystallizes around 
them. The water is thus made to 
ascend fend descend several times; it 
becomes stronger each time, and at 
length is brought to the condition of 
saturated brine, fit for boiling in the 
salt-pans. It will easily be perceived 
how much fuel is thus spared by not 
subjecting the weak solution to the 
fire at first. 

The principal mines are those called 
Da Fondement and Du Bouillet; the latter 
contains a gallery driven horizontally 
into the bowels of the mountain for a 
distance of 6636 ft., 7£ ft. high and 
5 ft w r ide. At 400 ft. from its en- 
trance is the round reservoir , 80 ft in 
diameter and 10 ft. deep, excavated in 
the rock, without any support to its 
roof. In it the weak water is col- 
lected, which requires to undergo the 
process of graduation. A little • far- 
ther on is another irregular reservoir, 
7933 ft. in extent, supported by pillars, 
and destined to hold the stronger 
brine fit for the salt-pans without un- 
dergoing any intermediate process* 
Permission to visit the mines aiid 
works may be obtained from M. Char- 
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pentier, the geologist, who resides a$ 
%es Devins, 2 m. N.E. of Bex. 

Idany beautiful minerals are ob- 
tained from the salt-mines of Bex — 
-such as very clear crystals of selenite, 
inuriacite, anhydrite, &c. 

' There is a short but difficult path 
(Route 58) from Bex to Sion by the 
Bergfall of Les Diablerets; a guide 
would be required for this journey. 

i-" 4 — “Journeying upward by the Rhone, 

That there came down a torrent from the Alps, 
I enter'd where a key unlocks a kingdom : 

The mountains closing, and the road, the river 
Filling the narrow apace.'* Rogers. 

Such is the scene presented to the 
traveller at the Bridge of St. Maurice , 
which spans the rapid river with one 
hold arch 70 ft, wide, leaning for sup- 
ort on the rt. side upon the Dent 
e Hordes, and on the 1. upon {Jie 
Dent de Midi, whose bases are pushed 
so far forward as barely to leave room 
for the river. 

The bridge, erroneously attributed 
to the Romans, is not older than the 
I5th century, but may possibly rest 
on Roman foundations. It unites the 
canton Vaud with the canton^jfallais ; 
and a gate at one end* now removed, 
formerly served to close the passage 
up and down: a circumstance alluded 
to in the lines of Rogers. A small 
fort was erected by the Swiss in 1832, 
above the road, to defend the pass. 
Here our route is joined by the road 
from Geneva along the S. snore of the 
lake through St. Gingough, (Route 
57.) 

No one can cross the bridge of St. 
Maurice without being struck with 
the change in the condition of the 
inhabitants of the two cantons. The 
neatness and industry of the Vaudois 
are exchanged, within the space of a 
few hundred yar<]U, for filth and beg- 
gary, equally apparent in the persons 
ana habitations of the Vallaisans. 
Their physical condition is lament- 
able; no part of Switzerland is afflicted 
to a greater extent with the maladies 
of goitre and cretinism (§ 19), and the 
victims of them shock the traveller's 
sight at every step. 

Immediately beyond the bridge, 


squeezed in between the mountain and 
the 1 bank of the Rhone, stands 

3j St. Maurice — {Inn: L’Union, to- 
lerable, but dark and dirty) — a town 
of 1050 Inhab., occupying the site of 
the Roman Agaunum. It owes its 
present name to the tradition that the 
Theban Legion, under the command 
of St. Maurice, suffered martyrdom 
here by order of Maximian, a.d. 302, 
because they refused to abjure Chris- 
tianity. 

The Abbey , the oldest Christian 
foundation among the Alps, estab- 
lished in the 4th century, founded in 
honour of St. Maurice , and endowed 
by Sigismond, Kang of Burgundy, 
contains in its Treasury a museum of 
ancient art. Here are preserved a 
vase of Saracenic workmanship, pre- 
sented by Charlemagne; a crozier of 
gold, in the shape of a spire, the 
niches of it filled with figures an inch 
high, most elaborately worked ; a 
chalice of agate, presented by Charle- 
magne ; another, given by Bertha 
Queen of Burgundy, and several be- 
sides, of a very early date. “ The 
Church was much damaged by fire in 
the 17 th century, but the tower is 
unaltered, and several Roman inscrip- 
tions are built into its walls.” — Pi 

On quitting the town we perceive 
on the right bank of the Rhone the 
Bath-house of Lavey, erected 1831 
over a warm sulphureous spring dis- 
covered in the river bed, at the ex- 
pense of canton Yaud. The water is 
employed in supplying medicinal 
baths, the healing properties of which 
are attributed to the quantity of azote 
gas contained in the water. Upon a 
projecting platform of rock consider- 
ably above the road, rises the Hermit- 
age of Notre Dame du Sax. Lower 
down on the road is the chapel of 
Veriolez, raised on the precise spot of 
the Theban massacre (4), and covered 
with rude frescoes. 

In the autumn of 1835 a torrent 
of mud descended from the summit 
of the Dent de Midi into the, Vallais 
near Evionaz. It cut a passage for 
itself through the forest, winch clothes 
the side of the mountain, snapping 
the stoutest trees short off like twigs. 
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It covered the high road for a length 
$>f 900 ft., interrupting for some tune 
Hjbe communication, and overwhelmed 
[many fields and orchards, and some 
"few houses; hut no lives Were lost, 

| as the slow progress of the current 
^allowed every one time to remove 
[out of its way. On the 25th of Au- 
gust a violent storm of rain had 
Durst upon the Dent de Midi, accom- 
panied by thunder; and it is said 
that the lightning struck the peak 
several times. It is supposed that 
a mass of the mountain was loosened 
fc hy the rain, and in falling broke 
through and carried down with it a 
considerable part of a glacier. The 
rain and melting ice mixing with the 
f fragments and with the debris of mo- 
! raines converted the whole mass into a 
thick mud, which swept slowly down- 
wards like a lava current. Blocks of 
limestone of many tons weight, and 
some of them 12 ft. high, were carried 
along with it, or floated on its surface 
like, corks. It is a remarkable fact 
that the stream of mud contained 
scarcely one-tenth part of water; the 
fluidity of the mass was no doubt 
promoted by the character of the 
rocks and soil which covered the 
mountain, and which consisted of a 
black splintery limestone, shale, and 
loam. The wretched hamlet Evionaz 
Occupies the site of an old town, 
Epauuum, destroyed by a similar 
mud-torrent in 563. 

This part of the valley has a dreary 
and barren aspect, from the quantity 
of bare gravel and broken rock strewed 
over it. 

About 6$ m. from St. Maurice, 
4 from Martigny, is the famous 
Waterfall of the Sallenche , which 
here descends into the valley of the 
Rhone out of a narrow ravine, appa- 
rently excavated by its waters. The 
perpendicular descent of the stream 
is about 280 feet, but the final leap 
of the cascade not more than 120 
feet. It is a fine object, both from 
its volume and height, visible. from 
a considerable distance up and down. 
It is best seen in a sunny morning 
before 12 o’clock* when the iris, 
formed in, the cloud of spray, hovers 


over it. The neighbouring village of 
Mieville sends forth an importunate 
crowd of beggars and self-appointed 
guides to conduct travellers from the 
road to the fall, a distance of a few 
hundred yards. 

Before reaching Martigny we cross 
another stream, the Trient , descending 
from the Pass of the T6te Noire (lite, 
116), and issuing out of a singular rent 
in the side of the valley. On the out- 
skirts of Martigny, upon a command- 
ing rock, rises the castle of La Bdtie t 
formerly a stronghold of the. archbi- 
shops of Sion. The deep dungeon be- 
neath its tall tower is only accessible 
by a trap-door in the floor of the 
chamber above. The river Dranse 
passes out into the Rhone, between 
La B&tie and 

Martigny (Route 59). 


ROUTE 57. 

GENEVA TO MARTIGNY, BY TIIONON AND 

M KILL ERIE, ALONG THE SOUTH SHORE 

OF T11E LAKE OF GENEVA. 

20j}$jjbgues — 60 Eng. m. 

The greater part of this road lies 
through the Sardinian territory, but 
for the convenience of reference it is 
placed here. 

After quitting Geneva by the new 
Quartier tie Rive, a fine view opens out 
on the right ; beyond the Saleve rises 
the Mole, and the vista of the valley 
of the Arve is terminated by the Buet, 
by Mont Blanc and its glaciers. The 
shore of the lake is dotted over with 
villas of the Genevese. One of these, 
near the village of Cologny, the (7am- 
pagna Diodati , is interesting as having 
been the residence of Lord Byron in 
1816. He wrote here the 3rd canto 
of Childe Harold and the tragedy of 
Manfred. 

Beyond the village of Corsier the 
Genevan territory is left., and we enter 
the kingdom of Sardinia and the an?- 
cient province of Chablais, which ex- 
tends along the lake as far as St. Gin- 
gough. A monotonous plain is. .tra- 
versed in order to reach 

3 Douvaine, the first Sardinian post- 





; %M Ion, where passports and baggage 
are examined. 

Thonon— (/nri .* Les Balances)— 

£ ancient town of 3740 Inhab., ori- 
illy capita} of the Chablais. 

• -On, quitting Thonon we pass on the 
fell, between the road and the lake, 
Mip&ilfe, anciently an Augustine con- 
vert, founded by Amedeus VIII. of 
Savoy, in which he passed the latter 
portion of his life, having assumed the 
COWl of an Augustine monk. He ab- 
dicated, in turn, the dukedom of Sa- 
voy, the Papacy "(into which he had 
been installed with the title of Felix 
V*), and the bishop’s see of Geneva. 
He resided here after his second abdi- 
cation, passing his time not in the 
^austere penance of an anchorite, but, 
according to the popular belief, in case, 
feasting, and dissipation. Hence the 
French proverb — “ Faire Ripaille.” 
Recent historical investigations, how- 
ever, make it probable that, even to 
the last, he had not abandoned the 
ath of ambition, and that far from 
eing inactive and exclusively devoted 
to luxury, he was still .weaving politi- 
cal intrigues. The castle, with 7 
towers, built by Amedeus for himself 
and the six knights whom he chose as 
companions, has nearly disappeared. 
The relic of the convent is converted 
into a farm-house. A long bridge of 
$4 arches carries the road over the 
Hranse, a torrent descending from the 
. mountains of the Chablais, and aug- 
mented to a large volume by the melt- 
.ing snows during a small part of the 
year. 

^Through, groves of most magni- 
'fieent chestnut-trees we pass Am- 
bition, whete are baths supplied by a 
ehah rbeate spring, and reach 

2 Evian ( Inn : H. du Nord Poste), a 
t<SWn of 1670 Inhab., at the waterside. 

The Hocks of Meillerie , celebrated 
by Rousseau and Byron, were, under 
the orders of Napoleon, and with the 
help of gunpowder, blasted to form a 
passage for the magnificent road of 
the Simplon, which ' is here carried 
partly through them; partly on a ter- 
race 30 ’dr 40 .feet above the lake. 
^Previous to it* construction, the little 
Village of Meillerie was barely ac- 


cessible, except by boats. About a 
mile off the shore, at Meillerie, the 
lake attains its greatest depth, ' 920 
Fr. ft. Here Byron was nearly lost 
in a storm. Rousseau, in the N. 
Heloise, has conducted St. Preux and 
Mad. Wolmar also to this port for shel- 
ter from a tempest. On the opposite 
shore is seen Clarens, and the white 
wall of the castle of Chillon (p. 159). 

4 St. Gingough — (Inn: Poste, com- 
fortable). A deep ravine here divides 
Savoy from the Swiss territory of the 
Vallais; travellers entering from the 
Yallais are subjected to custom-house 
regulations here. 

Bovaret, the next village, lies with- 
in the valley of the Rhone, here a 
broad, flat, and unwholesome swamp 
| (p. 160). Port Yallais, in the days 
j of the Romans, stood on *the water- 
I side ; all the ground between it and 
the lake has been produced since the 
records of history, by the deposits of 
the river. At Port du Sex the rocks 
on the rt. encroach so far upon the 
Rhone as barely to leave a passage 
for the road at their base. Advantage 
was taken of this pass in ancient times 
to construct a fort with loop-holes for 
arrows, and embrasures for cannon, 
which effectually closed the entrance 
to the Yallais, the only passage being 
over its drawbridge ana through its 
gate. There is a ferry over the 
Rhone near this, but the cross-roads 
leading to the opposite side of the val- 
ley among the morasses are very bad. 

The canal of Stockalper, running 
nearly parallel with the road, was cut 
about a century ago, to dram this 
portion of the valley. 

24 Vionnaz. Owing to' an abrupt 
bend in the valley, and a projecting 
rock which hides the upper portion 
from view, the road comes suddenly 
upon the town of 

2$ St. Maurice (Route 56)* 

3$ Martigny (Route 59)* 

ROUTE 58* 

BEX TO SION, BY LES DIABLERETS . 

AND ; COL PE CHEVILLEr 

11-} hrs. = 37£ Eng. m., a walk of 
9 j tb 10 hours, excluding stoppage. * 
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Bex is described in Rte, 56. This 
is a highly interesting pass, both from 
the geological phenomenon of its Berg- 
fall, or mountain slip, and for the ex- 
treme^ uturesquepess of its scenery : 

“ Neither is it difficult nor dangerous 
for any one who goes with his eyes 
open. The part which runs high 
above the Liserne skirts fearful pre- 
cipices, and in parts would not be very, 
secure to ride, though I met 20 or 30 
mules laden with hay, a bulky load, 
passing it, but it is perfectly safe for I 
foot passengers.” — F. M. There is no j 
inn (worthy the name) by the way. 
The path ascends the valley of the 
Avcn<jon, running in a direction nearly 
due E. from Bex, passing Bexvieux 
to the chalets of Charnemey (2 hrs.), 
and the chalets of Anzeinde (2 hrs.), 
through some of the most pleasing 
pastoral scenery in Switzerland. Here 
the path begins rapidly to ascend in a 
tortuous course (4* hrs.) to the sum- 
mit of the Col de Cheville. The val- 
ley into which it descends on the E. 
side of the pass is nearly occupied by 
the wreck of the fall of the Mont Dia- 
blercts , a name given to the spot by 
the peasantry, it is said, because they 
regard it as the vestibule of hell. This 
mountain is composed of limestone 
strata, much deranged and steeply in- 
clined. The lower beds, being soft 
and shaly, are disintegrated by the 
infiltration of water from tho vast 
glaciers on the N.E. ; and, after the 
supports and foundation are thus re- 
moved, large masses are detached from 
the mountain into the valley below, 
forming eboulemens of the most tre- 
mendous kind. During the last cen- 
tury two catastrophes of this kind 
occurred, in 1714 and 1749. By the 
former, 15 human beings, 100 head of 
cattle, and 55 chalets were buried 
alive. Subterranean noises, produced 
by the commotion in the mountain, 
ave warning for several days before - 
and, so that most of the peasants 
and their cattle removed out of the 
way. Among those who did not 
profit by this was a man belonging to 
the village of Avers in the Vallais. 
His friends gave him up for lost, his 
wife was Rooked upon m a widow, 


and his children as orphans. *Three 
months afterwards, on Christm$s-ev$ 
he suddenly made his appearance, ip 
the village, pale, haggard, with 
scarcely a rag to cover him, having 
all the appearance of a spectre. The 
door of his own house was shut in his 
face, and the people in the ’Village 
repaired in the greatest terror to the 
minister, begging him to lav the 
ghost. It was with gr#at difficulty 
that he at length convinced them that 
it was himself. He had been over- 
whelmed in a chalet on the mountains, 
but escaped being crushed to death by 
two masses of rock forming an angle 
over it. He had managed to support 
life upon a store of cheese laid up for 
the winter, and with water from a 
brook which found its way through 
the fallen rocks. After many weeks 
passed in the dark, and many vain 
efforts to, extricate himself, he at 
length, by creeping and scratching 
among the rocks, formed a passage 
through which a gleam of daylight 
appeared, and through it succeeded at 
length in working his way out. 

At the moment of the fall, the sur- 
rounding district shook as with an 
earthquake, a thick cloud of dust rose 
high into the air from the friction of 
it, masses of rock were hurled a dis-' 
tance of 6 miles, and the current of 
air produced by it threw down trees 
which were not touched by the ava- 
lanche itself. The inhabitants of 
one of the neighbouring villages de*; 
rive this singular advantage from* 
the fall of. the peak of the mountain, 
that they enjoy summer at a certain^; 
season of the year several minutes ^ 
earlier than they did before the event 
occurred. The fall of 1749 arrested 
the course of the Liserne, forming two 
small lakes, called Derborensse, which* 
still exist. Along the W, side of 
these the path runs, crossing, for. the 
space of two leagues, heaps of rubbish, 
and fallen rocks. The scene, is one of 
the utmost desolation; overhead 
towers the ridge of 4he Diablerets; . 
9862 ft. above the sea-level. . .Thrie:^ 
of its five peaks: have already fallen^ 
and the two which remain threaten;^ 
sooner or later, to follow. The mourn 





/IttfeJs again rent with fissures/ and 
scarcely an hour passes in which a 
slight noise is not heard or a fragment 
of stone does not fall. The accumu- 
lated debris of the moun tain is said to 
©over a space of 8 miles. At one 
point, on reaching the borders of the 
lUaeme, a narrow and dangerous path 
has been formed across the talus, at 
the edge of a precipice overhanging 
. the stream : lj$s called Le Sant du Chien. 
* ,f Fhe beech woods in the valley of the 
JaiSerne through which the path runs 
fbr some distance are unusually fine, 
and the whole valley most picturesque, 
and “peculiar in character, owing in 
part to the enormous depth at which 
'the streamruns below, and the ex- 
treme steepnollFof the mountains on 
Cither side, No road, as far as I can 
recollect, accept the Gemmi, skirts 
such precipes. I took, — walking 
leisurely from Sion to the chalet of 

Cheville 6 hrs. 0 m. 

Chalet to top of the pass 0 48 

Tpp— to Bex / . . . 3 30 

— — 


. Total ... 10 . 18” 

-ir. m. 

Thenceforth the path follows the 
1 bank of the Liserne as far as the 
chapel of St. Bernard, where it bears 
away to the E., descending upon St. 
Severin and Haut Couthey, ana thence 
enters the valley of the Rhone and 
the high road of the Simplon, within 
2£ miles of 
6J Sion (Route 59). 


ROUTE 59. 


WE PASSAGE OP THE SIMPLON; MAR- 
TIGNY TO MILAN, BY SION, BRUEG, 
AND DOMO D’OSSOLA. 


59 leagues^ 177 English miles. 

Passports ought to be countersigned 
by 4h& Sardinian minister either at 
Lausanne or Geneva in 6rder to cross 
the Simplon. 

This grand and finely engineered 
• road was almost destroyed by two 
successive storms in 1834 and 1839, 
and though the damage has been re- 
paired, and it has been greatly im- 


proved within canton Vallais, if is 
still neglected in the state of Sardinia 
—in places quite broken up, and so 
encumbered with locks that only one 
carriage can pass, and that with diffi- 
culty. ' For some * distance vehicles 
have no other course than to be 
dragged through the very bed of the 
torrent Doveria.— 1851. It is tolerably 
well supplied with post-horses, but 
travellers who require more than two 
to their carriage, must ’ bespeak them 
by avant-courier, if they wish to avoid 
delays. With post-horses the journey 
may barely be accomplished in 3, or 
easily in 3^ days, resting 1st night at 
Brieg, 2nd at Baveno, 3rd at Milan; 
or, 1st at Turtman, 2nd at Domo 
d’Ossola, 3rd at Arona. 

Diligences daily to Milan, making 
numerous halts, and performing the 
distance In 56 hours, stopping for the 
night at Brieg, or in 2 days and 
nights from Lausanne to Milan, and 
vice versd. From Geneva to Lansanne 
a branch diligence runs to meet the 
one from Berne to the Simplon. 

The picturesque round tower of the 
Castle of La Batie , rising on a rock, 
with a village at its foot, is seen some 
time before the town of Martigny is 
reached. It was taken and burned by 
George Superax in 1518. 

Martigny (German Martinach). — 
Inns: Cygne ; La Tour — both very 
good and moderate; table d’hote, 3 fr., 
wine included. — Post, comfortable and 
reasonable. 

Martigny (Octodurus of the Ro- 
mans) consists of two parts — the one 
situated on the Simplon road, the 
other, Bourg de Martigny, more than 
a mile, distant up the valley of the 
Dranse. Its position on the high 
road of the Simplon, at the termina- 
tion of the char-road from the St. 
Bernard, and the mule-path from 
Chamouni, renders it the constant 
resort of travellers. The scenery 
around is grand : jl flat, open valley 
bordered by mountains of great bold- 
ness, among which the Dent de Mor- 
ales rises more than 1£ m. (2650 yds*) 
above the town. The ruins of the 
Castle of La Bdtie (see p. 163) are a 
pleasing feature in all the *Yiews, It 
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is a small town of no prepossessing 
feppearance, 1480 Fr.ft. above the se% 
Paced Hear the spot where the Rhone 
peeeives the Dranse, a torrent by 
hvhich Martigny itself and the tillage 
[of Bottrg de Martigny have been twice 
[nearly destroyed, in 1545 and in 1818. 
[Marks of the last inundation (de- 
scribed in Route 109) are still visible 
on the walls of many of the houses ; 
and the massive construction of the 
lower walls of the post-house is de- 
signed to protect it from the effects of 
similar catastrophes. Malaria is pre- 
valent*, especially in calm weather ; 
good drinking-water can be had only 
from, a distance, 'and the gnats bite 
as bad as mosquitoes. The monks of 
St. Bernard have their head quarters 
in a convent within the town, from 
which the members stationed on the 
Great St. Bernard are relieved at 
intervals. The monastery of the 
Great St. Bernard is a journey of 
10 hours from hence. (See Route 
108.) 

The valley of Chamouni may bo 
reached in 7 or 8 hours by the Passes 
of the Tete Noire (Route 11G), or Col 
de Balme (Route 117). The Forclaz 
and the beautiful view from it is an 
easy walk. 

The waterfall of the Sallenche is 4 
miles from Martigny, lower down the 
valley. (See p. 1(33.) 

At Martigny the Rhone makes an 
abrupt bend, forming nearly a right 
angle. For many miles a Dove the 
town, the bottom of the valley through 
which it flows is a flat swamp, ren- 
dered desolate and unwholesome by 
the overflowings of the Rhone and its 
tributaries, which, not being carried 
off by a Sufficient declivity in their 
beds, stagnate, and exhale a most in- 
jurious malaria under the rays of a 
burning sun. From this cause, and 
the absence of pure drinking-water, 
the valley is a hot-bed of disease; its 
inhabitants 1 are. dreadfully • afflicted 
with goitre (§ 19), cretinism, and 
ague; and the appearance of decre- 
pitude, deformity, and misery arrests 
the traveller’s attention at everystep; 
A tolerable wine, called Coquempin, 
is grown upon the hills; the low flats 


produce little except rushes, rank 
grass, and alders. The mountains 
which here 1 bound the valley have a 
bare and desolate aspect, 

2$ Ridcles. After crossing the 
Rhone the road passes the footpath 
leading to the Diablerets (Route 58), 
and soon after the twin castles of Sion 
appear in sight. • 

3 Sion (Germ. Sit ten). — Inns: Lion 
d’Or, tolerable comfortable ; obliging 
landlady, C. if. — The inn at Sierra is 
better. This town, anciently the ca- 
pital of the Seduni, is the see of a 
bishop, whose predecessors were at 
one time among the most powerful 
and wealthy seigneurs in SwitzerlahdL 
and who still convoke and preside 
over the General Assemblies of this 
democratic canton. It is the chief 
town of the Yallais, and has 2593 
Inhab. It has no less than three ex- 
tensive castles, which give the town a 
picturesque and feudal aspect from a 
distance. Tourbillon, the castle seen 
on the 1. in advancing from Martigny* 
built 1492, and Jong the bishop’s resi- 
dence, is now a complete ruin. That 
on the 1. or S. peak, called Valeria , 
contains a very ancient church, and 
serves now as a Catholic seminary* 
Beneath there is a third castle, called 
Mcijoria, from the majors, or ancient 
governors of the Vallais, its first occu- 
pants; it was burnt in 1788 by a con* 
flagration w hich destroyed the greater 
part of the town. The Jesuits harve ft 
convent in the town; they have formed 
a collection of the natural history of 
the Yallais. 

The Hospital , under the care of the 
Soeurs de la Charite, contains many 
victims of goitre and cretinism, the 
prevailing maladies of the district. 

Omnibus daily to Leuk Baths. 

There is a mule-path from this over 
the mountains to Bex, parsing the 
Diablerets (Route 58); ‘ 

[S. of Sion the little visited ahd 
little known Yal d’Errin stretch$S &fr 
into the main-chain of the Alps. It 
divides into 2 branches — that of H4K 
| remence leading to the glacier of Le* 

| naret; and that of Evolena (fromtfce 
village Evolena — 8 hours from Sion), 
which ends in the great glaciers Of 
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4H*t|. Arofla, andih the diffi- 
C ol de Collon, and 
lifting to Zermatt. From 
Jim 4 *fte§sefe -the views of the Monte 
3$es& and -Cervin are most magni- 
tfmiMm? the difficulties are great. 
'M &+ accommodation is to be had at 
MffAmi-L Pralong"was the guide of 
Bfofe^or Forbes— to whom we owe 
and first account of this por- 
tion of the Alps: but see Route 61.] 

" Above Sion, German is the prevail- 
ing language of the Vallais. 

3f Sierre (Germ. Sitters). — Inn: 
SoleU (Post) : a g h 1 country inn, 
without pretensh but affording an 
excellent bed and vpper : the best 
between JVfartign} anu Brieg. 

Mules may be hired here for the 
ascent of the remarkable Pass of the 
Gemmi (Route 38). A steep but ro- 
mantic path, tending to it by the Baths 
of Louche (4 hrs.), turns out of the 
post-road a little way beyond the 
town, before reaching the bridge. 

• [Opposite Sierre another valley 
stretches S. into the main -chain of 
Alps, -the Yal d’Annivicrs or Einfisck 
Thai. Its entrance from the Vallais 
is so small that its ' cry existence is 
'said to have remained unknown until 


,4he 12th century, when the Bishop of 
8i$n discovered it, and converted its 
inhabitants from heathenism !] 

The post-road, after crossing the 
Rhone, and winding for some dis- 
tance among irregular hillocks, passes, 
on the rt. bank of the river, at the 
mouth of the gorge of the Bala, the 
pic turesque village of Bo^che, of Leak. 
The Baths are situated about 9 m. 
above the village. Travellers in car- 
nages turn aside here to visit them, 
ana ascend the Gemmi. (Route 38.) 
« A carriage-road is completed from the 
*|^mplon road to Leuk baths. 

! Pnng (ad" fines') is on th ( e boundary 
bet&ecft the German language, wliicn 


prevails above this, as far as the source 
Of the Rhone, and the French, which 
h spoken below this. The Pfinger 
Wald, behind Sierre, is a strong nuli- 
i*yy position, stoutly defended against . 
the French in 17.98. 

^ 3 Tourtemagne {Germ. Turtman,) 
-^/aa$:Soleil,. good; Poste, The 


Turns MagnA from which the place 
is named, is how used as a chapel. 
10 minutes’ walk behind the inn is a 
Cascade of some repute. The volume 
of water is considerable, and its height 
by actual measurement (W. P. C. E.) 
is 150 ft. Though on the whole in- 
ferior to the fall of the Salleiiche 
near Martigny, it is still worthy of 
a visit by those who are amateurs 
of water falls: the scene is interest- 
ing on account of its entire seclu- 
sion. The neighbourhood is over- 
spread with marshes and stagnant 
pools. 

3} Yisp o; Yispach (Vtege) — once 
the scat of numerous noble families, 
who had stately houses, and u church 
of their own — is a miserable village 
(Inns: Soldi, best, good and cheap — 
F. ; Weisses Pferd), but finely situated 
at the junction of the Visp with the 
Rhone. The Visp-Thal divideo at 
some distance above Yisp into two 
branches: the 1. leads to the foot of 
Monte Rosa by the Pass of the Moro , 
one of the finest in Switzerland (Rte. 
105); that on the »t. ascends the vale 
of St. Nicholas to the Mont Cervin 
(Rte. 106). 

The Gamsen and other torrents 
which fall into the upper end of the 
Vallais are very dangerous neigh- 
bours to the villages and cottages on 
their banks. The bed of the torrent 
Visp is 13 ft. above a part of the vil- 
lage, and the Saltine is nearly 11 ft. 
higher than Brieg. The miserable and 
poverty-stricken inhabitants are in 
consequence obliged to construct very 
considerable dykes to restrain them, 
but even these defences are liable to 
destruction every 2 or 3 years. 

, The desc’ation which the torrents 
spread over the fields, by their debris c 
will attract?" the remark of every tra- 
veller, and the evil is constantly in- 
creasing, as the beds of the torrents 
rise as fast as the dykes are raised to 
restrain them, till they flow along the 
top of a colossal aqueduct or wall o: 
loose rocks, which the road ascends 
and descends like a hill. . 

The ascent of the Simplon properly 
begins at Glys, a village distinguished 
by its large church; but as the post 




jou.se and inn are both situated at 
[Jrieg, a detour of about 2 m. is made 
p pass through it. 

Brie; i — Inns: Poste; improved, 
slean and comfortable ; civil landlord; 
—II. d’Angleterre. Brieg is the usual 
.alting-plaee of travellers before or 
fcfter crossing the Simplon. It is a 
(mall town of 751 Inhab., situated 
pi a sunny slope by the side of the 
saltine, and overlooking the course of 
he llhone, which here makes a sharp 
id. The most conspicuous buildings 
e, the chateau of Baron Stockalper, 

( those 4 turrets are crowned with tin 
npolas, and the Jesuits 1 CW/rt/r. The 
umber of brothers at present (1847) 
oes no* exceed 10. and their pupils 
jlmouiit to only 30 The*’ is also an 
Uesulmtj ( inn rent. 

[The upr.'*- v b'hone 

above i'ri-‘.”, •* 'no to e 

irunsel au.( * - ri*iS, :* * * * ibod in 

Ijioiites JS int <- * A ‘sting 

■c. ursioii up if l . r b< :e lor 

. Viescb, when » *ci » . 

ea ti l if id.] 

At Brieg the Site-, u i.ad cpiits 
llie vale jf the lihor-e, beginning to 
ascend immedi:n<4 , from the post- 
house. The distance from Brieg to 
Domu d'Ossola is I t leagues =- about 
rib or 4;) Bug. m.; and »h<* journey 
jusmdly occupies lo hours < 1 reach 
IlSiinplon, and P*^ theuee u Homo 


than 30,000 men were employed bn. it 
at onetime. To give a notion of tto 
colossal nature of the undertaking, it* 
may be mentioned that the number of 
bridges, great and small, constructed 
for the passage of the road between* 

| Brieg and Sesto, amounts to 611, in 
addition to the far more vast and 
costly constructions, such as- terraces 
of massive, masonry miles in length; 
of 10 galleries, either cut. out of the 
living rock or built of solid stone; 
and of 20 houses of refuge to shelter 
travellers, and lodge the labourers 
constantly employed in taking care of 
the road. Its breadth is throughout 
at least 25 ft.. A some places 30 ft., 
and the slope nov h - vceeds Gin. 
in 6£ ft. 

To use the eloquent w ds of Sir 
.'•lines Mackintosh, ‘Mb mplon may 
he wfely said u* be tl v *st wonder- 
f 1 o ust.nl work.*,, bet ise our "unals 
and doc.vs mi. t ... .*. it in utility. 1 ‘ience, 
and magnitude, * they have no 
grande*- ’ to ih<‘ 1 . . Us peculiar 
chaructei is, to be the greatest of rM 
those monuments that nice dazzle 
the irnaginai.on by their splendour, 
and .'0 subs«rviei l to general conve- 
nience.” It may be observed i ad- 
dition that (except, the <4 mis'' the 
Simplon wa*. the first of the great 
carriage-roads opened across the W. 
Alps; and though others, since con- 


tl’Ossola. 'The d/Ujence takes 12. On 
(foot it will require full 12 hours’ 
steady walking from Brieg to Dome I 
'd’Ossola. 

The construction of a route over 
the Simplon wfcs decided upon by Na- 
poleon immediately after the battle of 
Marengo, while the recollection of his 
own difficult passage of the Alps by 
the Great St. Bernard (at that, time 
oue of the easiest Alpine passes) was 
fresh in his memory. The plans and 
surveys by which the direction of the 
road was determined were made by 
M. Ceard, and a large portion of the 
works was executed under the super- 
intendence of that able engineer. It 
commenced on the Itr.liau side in 
|j), and on the Swiss in 1801. It 
. 6 years to complete, though it 
[barely passable in 1805, and more 
\ Switz .] 


structed, surpass it in some respects,* 
especially in the elevation attained 
(e.f/. the Stelvio), yet this has the 
merit of originality, and the others 
are mere copies. 

| The cost of this road a veraged about 
5000/. a mije. Tn England the average 
cost of turnpike-roads is 1000?. per 
mile. The object of Napoleon in its 
formation is well marked by the ques- , 
lion which, on two it'' b rent occasions, 
lie first asked of V * engineer sent to 
| him i<. report i ogress- — “Be canon 
quand pourra-t-* passer- an 8iiuplon?” 

The postmasters on both sides of 
the mountain have the right to attach 
one extra horse to light carriages and 
2 (costing 1 r > frs. from Brieg to the. 

! summit) to heavy ones in ascending 
| the mountain; indeed, as many $4 
I 
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B are sometimes required to drag up a 
heavy landau. Berisol, the first post*- 
bouse above Brieg, is sometimes with- 
out horses, in which case those from 
Brieg are taken on for two stages, 
iy following the old hor$e-path the 
pedestrian may abridge the distance 
to the summit oy several miles; but it 
is rough, and ip cloudy weather diffi- 
cult to find without a guide, yet its 
scenery is finer than the carriagerroad. 

The aspent of the Simplon begins 
Sir once from the post-house in Brieg. 
About ^ a mile above the town the 
road passes, on the rt. r the lofty 
covered bridge over the Saltine, now 
little used, since most vehicles make 
the detour by Brieg instead of going 
direct to or from Glys, whither this 
bridge conducts. The road then 
makes a wide sweep, turning away 
from the Qlytzhorn, the mountain 
which bounds the valley on the rt., 
towards the Breithorn, on the opposite 
side, approaching a little hill dotted 
with white chapels and crowned by 
a calvary. It then again approaches 
.the gopge of the Saltine, skirting the 
verge of a precipice, at the bottom 
of which the torrent is seen at a vast 
depth, forciug its way among black 
and bristling slate rocks, which seem 
still shattered by the convulsion which 
first gave a passage to its waters. It 
is a -scene of grandeur, almost of ter- 
ror. At the upper end of the ravine, 
high above his head, the traveller 
may discern the glaciers under which 
the road is carried,, but which he will 
require at. least 3 good hours to reach, 
on account of the sinuosities of the 
route. Looking back, he will peiv 
eeive' the valley of the Rhone, as far 
Tourtemagne, spread out as a map 
* at bis feet; Brieg and Naters remain j 
long in sight. It is a constant pull 
against the collar from Brieg to the 
second refuge. Here the road, carr 
tied for some distance nearly on a 
level, is compelled to bend round the 
valley of the Ganther until it can 
cross the torrent which traverses it 
by another lofty bridge, called Pont 
du Qgnther. ‘The upper end of this 
wild ravine is subject to avalanches 
akpoft every winter, the snow of which 


nearly fills it up, and reaches some- 
times to the crown of the arch. This 
bridge is left uncovered, from the fear 
justly entertained by the engineers 
that the terrific gusts or currents of 
air which accompany the fall of an 
avalanche might blow the arch en- 
tirely away, were much resistance of 
fiat timber-work presented to it. The 
road originally traversed a gallery cut 
in the rock near this, but it has been 
removed. After crossing the bridge 
tlie road turns down the opposite side, 
and then ascends by a zigzag to the 
third refuge, called 

3 Beresad, or Be r sal, a homely ta- 
vern, consisting of 2 buildings con- 
nected by a roof across the road, 
j where 16 post-horses are kept, aft’orcl- 
■ ing plain faro and 6 or 8 beds. It may 
j be reached in 24 hours from Brieg. 

| The first gallery which the road 
I traverses is that of Schalbet, 0."> ft. 
i long— 11920 ft. above Glys. Near this 
| and hence to the summit, should the 
I sky be clear, the traveller's attention 
| will be riveted by the glorious view 
j of the Bernese Alps, which bound the 
i Yallais and form the rt.-hand wall of 
i the valley of the Rhone. The glitter- 
ing white peaks of the Breithorn, 
Aletsch-hbrner, and Viesehcr-hbrnor, 
are magnificent objects in this scene, 
while below them two strips are visible 
of the glaciers of Aletscb, one of tin 
most extensive in the Alps. 

Fifth Refuge, called Schalbet. 
^Ilere a picture of desolation sur- 
rounds the traveller. The pine has 
iiq longer the scanty pittance of soil 
which it requires fo* nourishment; 
the hardy but beautiful Alpine flower 
ceases to embellish the sterile solitude; 
and the eye wanders over snow and 
glacier, fractured rock and roaring 
cataract, relieved only by that stupen- 
dous monument of human labour, the 
rpad itself, winding along the edges o: 
precipices, penetrating the primeval 
granite, striding over the furious tor- 
rent, and burrowing through dark anc 
dripping grottoes beneath accumulate! 
masses of ice and snow.” — Johnson. 

. . The portion of the road betweer 
the fifth refuge and the summit is the 
/most dangerous of all, at the seasoj 
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When avalanches fall and tourmentes 
arise, on which account it is provided 
ferith G places of shelter viz. 3 ‘ gal- 
leries, 2 refuges, and a hospice, within 
L distance of not more than 1# mile. 
Frhe liead of the gorge of Schalbet, 

L wild recess in the flanks of the 
[Monte Leone, is filled up with glaciers, 
beneath which, along the edge of a 
[yawning abyss, the road is necessarily 
(corn! i usted. These fields of everlasting 
pee, forming the Kaltwasser glacier, 
the heat of summer feed 5 or G 
[furious torrents, the sources of the 
jSaltine, and in winter discharge fre- 
Ljuent avalanches into the gulf below, 
‘To protect this portion of the road 3 
galleries, called, from their vicinity to 
the glaciers, Glacier Galleries, partly 
excavated, partly built of masonry 
strongly arched, have been con- 
structed. By an ingenious contriv- 
ance of the engineer, they serve in 
plae.es as bridges and aqueducts at 
the same time, the torrents being con- 
ducted over and beneath them ; and 
tile traveller is surprised to find his 
carnage suddenly driven in perfect 
safety underneath a considerable 
waterfall. These galleries have boon j 
recently extended far beyond their 
original length, for greater security. 
In the spring the avalanches slide 
over their roofs. <r 

The Sixth Refuge is also a barrier, 
at which a toll is paid for each horse, 
to defray the cost of keeping the road j 
m ri-jm'r. The toll charged varies ! 
from 2 fr. to G fr. per horse, upon j 
what principle is not known ; the 
traveller should make inquiries at the 
foot of the pass respecting the proper 
amount, in order that he may not be 
defrauded. A simple cross of wood, a 
few yards farther, marks the highest 
summit or culminating point of the 
road, 6578 ft. above the level of the 
sea. About ^ a mile beyond it 9tands 
the Keen Hospice , founded by Napo- 
leon for the reception of travellers, 
but left unfinished, for warif of funds,, 
until 1840. Externally it is a plain, 
solid edifice, containing seffcral very 
neat bed-rooms for masters, a draw- 
ing-room provided with a piano, a re.- 
fectory, a chapel, and about 30 beds for 


travellers of the common sort. N.R 
There is, neither corn, nor hay, nor 
stabling for horses. It is much more 
comfortable than the hospice on the 
Great St. Bernard, and is even warmed 
with a hewing apparatus. It is occu- 
pied by 3 or 4 brothers of the Augus- 
tine order, members of the same com- 
munity as thjfsc on tliq, Great St. Ber- 
nard. The prior is 1 he amiable father 
Burras, whose, civility must be remem- 
bered by all who have visited the 
Great St. Bernard within the 25 years 
i during which he has resided there, 

| Several of the celebrated dogs of St. 

! Bernard are kept here, but they are 
| rarely employed in active service, 
j The monks are very happy to show 
! the mansion to travellers, and to re- 
ceive, lodge, and entertain them, espe- 
cially in stormy weather alid flurmg 
winter. Those who cap afford it wifi 
alloys leave behind them remunera- 
tion at least equivalent to that which 
is paid at an inn. The establishment 
is similar to that oil the Great St. 
Bernard, except that it is more limited 
1 in extent and funds. (See Route 108.) 

A large open valley of considerable 
extent, bounded by snow-clad heights, 
having the appearance of a drained 
lake, occupies the summit of the 
Simplon. It is devoid of picturesque 
interest; all around is barrenness, 
though rhododendrons and coarse 
herbage grow/ 'Below the road, ou- 
tlie rt., stands a tall Tower, the ori- 
ginal Hospice before the new one was 
built. A gradual but continued de- 
scent leads past the Seventh Refuge 
(ruined), in about 3 miles, to the vil- 
lage of 

5 Simplon (Ital. Sewpione). Inn ; 
Poste ; fallen off and nigh charges 
1850-51. Beware of attempts to de- 
tain travellers on pretence that horses 
are wanting. There is a better Inn at 
Isella,if it be too late to go on to l)omo 
d’Ossola, a drive of 34 hours at the 
least. The traveller should here sup- 
ply himself with a wooden sabot to 
save the iron drag of his Carriage, as the 
descent now becomes rapid, in spite of 
the wide circuit which the road mikes 
in order to diminish' the steepness, '* 
By ft weU-constyuQ^ed bend* th# 
i 2 
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ROUTE 59.— GALLERY OF GONDO. 


Sect. T. 


traveller reaches the Gallerie d'Algriby , 
the first excavation on the Italian side, 
about 9 leagues from Brieg and 5 
from Dome crOssola, on the banks of 
the torrent Do veria. The $oad dives 
into this gallery, and then, by a more 
gradual slope, enters ^the Gorge of 
Gondo , one of the grandest and . most 
savage in the Alps, which narrows 
and deepens at every step, until its 
precipices in some places actually 
overhang the road, which is squeezed 
in between them on one side and the 
fretting torrent on the other. It is 
bounded by slate rocks, whose smooth 
vertical sides deny support to any 
vegetation ; only now and then a tuft 
of grass lodged in a cleft, or a fringe 
of fir-trees growing above the gorge, 
and visible at a great height on the 
verge of the precipice, contrast agree- 
ably with the unvaried surface of 
black rock. The base of these cliffs 
and the bed of the stream are in places 
heaped up with vast shattered frag- 
ments, ruins of the mountains above. ; 
while loosened masses still hanging on 
the slope seem to threaten the pas- 
senger below. 

.The Doveria is now crossed by a 
wooden bridge called Ponte Alto, an 
approach to which has been formed 
by scarping the rock with gunpowder. 
Some way farther a vast projecting 
buttress of rock jut§ out from the 
mountain on the 1., and seems to 
block up all further passage. It in- 
deed formed a -serious impediment to 
the construction of the road, over- 
come,* however, by the skill of the 
engineer, who has bored it through, 
with another of those artificial ca- 
verns. This V allerg of Gondo is the 
longest cut through solid rock in the 
whole line of the Simplon, as it mea- 
sures 596 feet ; it was also ttfe most 
difficult and costly to make, on ac- 
count of the extreme hardness of the 
rock (granite ?) : for it required the 
incessant labour of more than 100 
workmen, ii|* gangs #f 8, relieving 
•each other day and flight, to pierce 
a passage in 18 months. The ^ pro- 
gress of the work would have neen 
j| till Juo^eflqjjious had the labourers 
theittaelVfe J ; to thg two ends j 


but the engineer caused two lateral 
openings to be made, by which means 
the rock was attacked in 4 places at 
once. ^The miners were suspended 
by rojffs to the face of the rock until 
a lodgment was effected, to commence 
these side openings, which now serve 
as windows to light the interior. Op- 
posite one of them is seen the inscrip- 
tion “ JBrc Halo , 1805. Nap. Imp. 1 * 

Close to the very mouth of this 
remarkable gallery the roaring water- 
full of the Frascinnone leaps down 
from the rocks, close to the road, 
which is carried over it on a beauti- 
ful bridge. Mr. Brock edon, an artist 
of skill, as well as a traveller of ex- 
perience, remarks, in his Excursions 
among the Alps, that the scenery of 
this portion of the Yal ]>overia, in 
coming from Switzerland, bursting 
suddenly upon the traveller as he 
issues from the gallery, “ offers per- 
haps the finest assemblage of objects 
to excite an emotion of the sublime, 
that is to be found in the Alps.” The 
traveller should pause and look back 
after proceeding about 40 yards. The 
rocks rise on both sides as straight 
as walls, attaining the summit of wild 
sublimity. The little strip of sky 
above, the torrent roaring in the dark 
gulf below, the white foam of the 
waterfall, the graceful arch, and the 
black mouth of the cavern, form a 
picture which has been spread over 
the world by the pencils of all our 
first landscape-painters. A number of 
zigzags now conduct to a bridge which 
was carried away by an avalanche 
during the dreadful storm which 
ruined a great part of the Simplon 
road, on the 24th of August, 18:14. The 
road is still unrepaired (1851), and in 
places very narrow and in bad order. 

Gondo (Gunz), the last village in 
the Yallais, consists of a few miser- 
able lints, grouped round a singular, 
tall building, 7 stories high, erected, 
like the Jower at Simplon, by the 
: old Brieg family Stockalper, in an- 
cient days, for the refuge of travel- 
lers. K : toll is levied here. An 
hour’s walk by the side of the 
torrent, which falls in a cascade 
down the rt.-hand wall of the valley, 
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eads to the gold-mine of Zurich** 
jergen, which, though it lmrely pro- 
luces a few particles of the precious 
uetal, is still worked in the hope of 
pun. “In the winter of 184-2-5 the 
snow was drifted to such a depth in the 
jorge below Gondo, that the sledges 
)ii which carriages were placed passed 
ibout 100 ft. above the road.” — L. S. 
The traveller enters Italy a short I 
while before reaching the Sardinian j 
village of 

:J Isella (//in good and clean, though 
small, 1851, but see p. 2(>o), where the 
custom-house and passport office are 
situated. 

The tempests of 18 * 1 and 1859 fell 
with tremendous violence upon this 
part of the road, which they destroyed 
for a space of nearly 8 m. ; that is to j 
say, for this distance the portion 
which was carried oft* was greater than 
that which was left, livery bridge of 
stone was swept away ; in some in- 
stances, even the materials of which 
the bridge was built disappeared, and 
the very place whore it stood was 
not to be recognised, livery torrent 
falling into this part of the valley 
brought down with it an avalanche 
of stones ; the damage done to the 
road is even now not repaired, but 
the air of desolation caused by it 
will newer be effaced. A new line 
of road has been traced out by the 
Sardinian government. The Gallery 
ol" Isella, a narrow arch of rock a 
little below the village, was flooded 
by the torrent pouring through it, so 
high were the waters swollen. At the 
mouth of the Val Dovedro, a hand- 
some new bridge which supplied the j 
place of the one demolished by the 
torrent over which it passes, had itself 
been carried off, together with a tem- 
porary w ooden one, in 1850. In fact 
nothing can be worse than the state of 
the Simplon road on the Sardinian 
side of the Pass: for a long distance 
you go through the bed of the Doveria ; 
proper means are not taken to confine 
the torrent. , * 

Hereabouts a change comes over 
the valley, from nakedness to the rich 
green foliage of the chestnut, which 
shades the road, and to that of the 
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dark fir which clothes the summits of 
the hitherto bare mountains above. 
The last gallery is traversed a, little 
before reaching Crevola, where the 
Doveria is crossed for the last time 
by a fine* lofty bridge of 2 arches, 
nearly 90 ft. high, previous to its 
flowing into river Toce, Toccia, or 
Tosa, which, here issues out of the Val 
Formazza, and the Val Vedro termi- 
nates in the Yal d’Ossola. The mule 
path from the. Grins and Grimsel, 
passing the falls of the Tosa (life, 29), 
falls into the Simplon route atCrevpla. 
It is a carriage-road as far as Crodo. 

It is now that the traveller really 
finds himself in a different region 
and in an altered climate : the softer 
hues of earth and sky, the balmy air, 
the trellised vines, the rich juicy 
stalks of the maiqe, the almost deaf- 
ening chirp of the*'j^asshoppers,* and, 
a% night, the equally loud eroakings 
of the frogs — the white villages, with 
their tall, square bell-towers, also 
white, not only scattered thickly 
along the valley, but perched on 
every little jutting platform on the 
hill-sides— all these proclaim the en- 
trance to UoUj. Eustace has re- 
marked that “ the valley which now 
opens out to view is one of tlie most 
delightful that Alpine solitudes en- 
close, or the foot of the wanderer ever 
traversed a remark which, though 
true, will hear much modification in 
the opinion of those who quit Italy by 
this route instead of entering it. ft 
is only by those who approach it from 
the north that its charms can be fully 
appreciated. 

.‘j Domo d’Ossola ( him : If. d’Es- 
pagne, good; 11. do Ville or Ancionne 
Poste, also good). — This is a small and 
unimportant town, with few points of 
inte^st, save that it is Italian — in very 
stone. Houses with colonnades, street^ 
with awnings, shops teeming with sau- 
sages, macaroni, and garlic, lazy-look- 
ing, loitering lazzaroni in red nighty- 
caps, and bare, mahogany-coloured 
legs, intermixed with . mules, burly 
priests, and females veiled with the 
mantilla, fill up the picture of an Italian 
town. 

■ Rather the clatter of the^ree-cricket*. 
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ROUTE 69. — BORROMEAN ISLANDS. ISOLA BELLA. Sect. T 


There is a curious Calvary above the 
town, “ with the same indulgences as 
for visitors to the holy places in Pa- | 
lestine,” a. groat convenience. — J. 0. I 

The ascent from this to the Simplon 
occupies 7 lirs. Prom Homo to Milan j 
takes up 12 hrs. posting*, exclusive of j 
stoppages. The vira.il descends the 
valley of the Tosa down to its mouth 
in the Lago Maggiore. Two bridges 
over the Tosa, below Homo d’Ossola, j 
and again (5 m. below Vogogna (at 
Magiandone) have been carried off by 
the storms of 1834 and 1819. In 1850 
rude ferry-boats supplied their places. 

2 posts Vogogna.- {fan: Alb. della 
Corona, small but clean.) The Tosa, 
in spite of its rapidity, is navigable a 
short distance above this place ; the 
barges are towed up by double teams j 
of 8 or 8 horses on each bank. [The j 
interesting valley of An /.a sea (Ute. ; 
105), leading up to Monte Rosa, opens 
out opposite Vogogmi. Travellers 
should not leave it unseen. The jour- 
ney to Macugnaga may be made in one 
long day, starting from Vogogna ; 
but mules should be ordered over night 
at Pit; do Mu leva.] 

Near Ornavnscn art* the white mar- 
ble quarries which have supplied the 
stone for Milan Cathedral. * 

At Gravellona a large bridge crosses 
the Strona, a small stream which ; 
drains the Logo d'Ortn, and a road, ! 
running up its 7. bank, leads, in 2 hrs. j 
(good to walk), to the lake of Orta, j 
one of the most picturesque on the Unlit in j 
border. (See Iifces. 101, 102.) At Fa- ! 
riolo the Lago Maggiore bursts into I 
view, with the Isola Madre, the north- I 
ernmost of the Borromean Islands, in 
the distance. A little further are 
quarries of a beautiful rose granite, 
which derives its colour from the \ ^ 
valence of felspar in iff. That mineral 
is obtained here in beautiful flesh- 
coloured crystals. 

3 Baveuo — fan : La Posta, near the 
lake, tolerably good, charge mode- 
rate, in a lovely situation. 

Boats to the Borromean Isles — 2 
rowers, for 2 hrs. 5 fr., and 1 fr. per 
hour after that. An hour begun 
counts as a full hour. 

Asses are kept for the ascent of 


I Montcronc, 4 fr. charge. On them 
I you may reach the summit , but it 
lengthens the journey by some hours. 

Bilk fence to Milan in 9 hrs. — to 
Homo d’Ossola in 14 hrs. 

The Monte Montcronc , or Morytrt- 
zolo , rising behind the village, com- 
mands one of the finest panoramic 
views of the Alps, equal to, if not 
finer than, that from the Rigi, having 
at its feet tin; Lago d’Orta on one 
side, and Lago Maggiore on the other. 
It takes 3^ hrs. from Baveno to reach 
the top, 4350 ft. above the sea-level. 
Its slopes are said to be infested with 
snakes. You may descend the oppo- 
site side to Orta in 2* hrs., and return 
in car or boat to Omegnn, 2 hrs. walk 
from Baveno. (See Rte. 102.) 

The W. shore of the lake, as far as 
Sesto, being the Sardinian frontier, is 
lined with custom-house officers, who 
search all who land or embark from 
the states of Austria or Switzerland. 
You may release your baggage by a 
fee of half a franc. 

The Borromean Tslamh may he con- 
veniently visited from Baveno ; and 
the traveller on his way to Milan may 
send round his carriage to meet him 
at the Count’s Stables (l’Escudcrih), 
the nearest point, or at Slresa. A 
boat from Baveno, with two rowers, to 
go and return, costs 5 fr. if not. kept 
more than 2 hrs.; beyond that 10 sons 
per rower is charged for every hour. 
The steam-boat which navigates the 
Lago Maggiore passes near the islands 
every morning, about 9, on its way to 
Sesto, and again, on its way back, at 
3 ; so that, by setting off early from 
Baveno, a traveller (having no car- 
riage) might see them, and avail him- 
self of this rapid conveyance to reach 
Sesto. The steamer calls at Pulanza 
for passengers every morning about 
9; a boat plies thither from Baveno. 

It takes 25 minutes to row from 
Baveno to the Isola Bella, passing, on 
the way, the Isola dei Pescatori, so 
Galled because its inhabitants are poor 
fishermen, whose rude semi-plastered 
hovels contrast abruptly with the 
stately structures on the neighbouring 
island. The Isola Bella belongs to 
the Count Borromeo, who resides a 
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part of the year in the vast palace. I renewed. It is probable that its foun- 
A 11 ancestor of the family, in 1671, j dalion of slate-rock favours the growth 
converted this mass of bare and barren j of tender plants by Jong retaining the 
slate-rock, which lifted itself a few ! heat of a noon-day sun; but few per- 
fect above the surface of the lake, into ' sons are aware that, in addition to 
[i beautiful garden, teeming with the | this, the terraces are boarded over 
vegetation of the tropics. Jt consists ! during winter, and the plants pro- 
of 10 terraces, the lowest founded on j tooted from the frost by stoves heated 
piers thrown into the hike, rising in ; beneath: thus converting the terraces 
a pyramidal form one above another, 1 into a sort of hothouse. The orange 
and lined with statues, vases, obelisks, ! and lemon blossoms perfume the air to 
and black cypresses. Upon these, as j some distance.- L. fS, 
ui)ou the hanging gardens of Babylon, ; A laurel (buy) of gigantic size js 
flourish in the open air, not merely | pointed out, as well for its remarkable 
the orange, citron, myrtle, aiul pome- i growth as for a scar on its bark, 
granate, but aloes, cactuses, the cam- j where Napoleon, it is said, cut with a 
phor-trec (of which there is a speed- J knife the word “ battaglia,” a short 
men 20 fl. high), sugar-cane, and j "while before the battle of Marengo, 
coffee-plant — all inhabtants of tropical | Kousseau once 1 bought of making the 
countries- -and this within a day’s j Isola Bella the residence of his Julie, 
journey of the Lapland (ditnate of tin* j but changed his mind on reflecting 
Simplon, and within view of Alpine j that? so artificial an abode would not 
-snows. | be consistent with the simplicity of 

The proverbial disagreement of | her character, 
doctors is nothing in comparison with The i'nlnce, which, with the gar- 
the discord of travellers on the merits ideas, is liberally shown to strangers 
of this island. To Blamed the sight I at all times by permission of its 
of the island at a distance suggests the j owners, contains pictures by the J‘ro- 
idea of “ a huge IVrigord pie, stuck ! cacnni , the Charity of And. fiacc/ri, 
round with the heads of woodcocks | and some bv Tempcda. In the ('Impel 
and partridges ;” 'Matthew extols it i are 3 superb montimen is of the Bor- 
as “ the magic creation of labour and romeo family, removed from a church 
taste ... a fairy-laud, which might in Milan at the time of the Cisalpine 
serve as a model for the gardens of republic: one, of the loth century, 
Calypso;’* Sii assure calls it mi mag- was made to hold the relies of St, 
nifiqne caprice, une pen see grandiose, Giustina, an ancestress of the family; 
line especo do creation;” while Brock* j another, on the rt. of the altar, is by 
C'La sternly pronounces it%s “ wor- I Ant. Busti, and is praised by Vasari, 
thy only of a rich man’s misplaces! | The large unfinished building which 
extravagance, and of the taste of a 1 separates the two wings was intended 
confectioner.” To taste it may have j for an octagonal hall and great stair- 
little pretension; blit, for a traveller ! case, but has never been covered in. 
fresh from the rigid climate of the There is a tolerable Inn on the Isola 
north, this singular creation of art, Bella, lately repaired, 
with its aromatic groves, its aloes and ^The Isola Mgtlre, from its greater 
cactuses starting out of the rocks — distance from the mountains, which 
and, above all, its glorious situation, screen the sun earlier from the others, - 
bathed by the dark blue waters of the , enjoys milder climate in winter, 
lake, reflecting the sparkling white j and its gardens will interest the hor- 
villagos on its banks, and the distant ticulturist. The plants ot New Hol- 
snovis of the Alps -cannot tail to land g*$w luxuriantly out of doors; 
afford pleasure, and a visit to the Isola the two species of tea are generally 
Bella will certainly not be repented of. in flower in October: 4 species of 
# Every handful of mould on the Araucaria have attained considerable 
island was originally brought from a size. — J. B. 1*. 
distance, and requires to be constantly 
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ROUTE 59 .— ARON A. COLOSSUS OF ST. CARLO. 


Sect. I. 


The Simplon road, where it skirts 
the lake, is an almost uninterrupted 
terrace of masonry, studded with gra- 
nite posts at intervals of a few feet. 
Travellers coming from Milan may 
embark on the lake to visit the Bor- 
romean islands at St res a, where boats 
are kept. 

Beyond Belgirate, a pretty village, 
remarkable for the number of villas 
with terraces and gardens in front, the 
colossal statue of St. Curio Jhirromeo 
appears on the hill above the road. 

2^ Arona — (Tuns : Posta, close to 
the water; good. Albergo Runic, do.) 
— up ancient town, of 40uo inliab., 
with a small castellated harbour. It 
is built on the very margin of the 
lake ; the principal street, in which 
the inn is situated, is so narrow that 
only one carriage can pass. The 
Simplon road runs through the upper 
part of the tow n. The steamer touches 
here twice a day ; carriages can be 
embarked here. 

The principal 67/. (Santa Maria) 
contains a very beautiful picture by 
iramlcnzio Ferrari — a Holy Family, 
with shutters, bearing figures of saints, 
and the portrait of a Countess Bor- 
romeo, by whom it was presented to 
the church. San Carlo Borromeo was 
born at Arona, 15:18, in the old castle, 
now nearly destroyed. 

On the summit of a hill, about half 
an hour’s walk from the town, stands 
the Colnssrd Statue of St. Charles Jlor- 
romeo , 66 ft. high, and placed on a 
pedestal 40 ft. high. The head, hands, 
and feet, alone, are oast in bronze; 
the rest of the figure is formed of 
sheets of beaten copper, arranged 
round a pillar of rough masonry 
which forms the support of it. The 
saint is represented, extending his 
hand towards the l$£e, and over his 
birth-place Arona, bestowing on them 
his benediction. There is grace in 
the attitude, in spite of the gigantic 
proportions of the figure, and bene- 
volence beams from the countenance; 
altogether the effect of it is good, 
and very impressive. It was erected, 
I6&7 # by subscriptions, principally 
Contributed by the Borromean family. 
It is possible to enter the statue and 


to mount up into the head, hut the 
ascent is difficult, and fatiguing, and 
not to be attempted by the nervous. 
Tt. is effected by means of two ladders, 
tied together (provided by a man who 
lives hard by), resting on the pe- 
destal, and reaching up to the skirt 
of the saint’s robe. Between the folds 
of the upper and lower drapery the 
adventurous climber squeezes himself 
through — a task of some difficulty, if 
he. be of corpulent dimensions; and 
lie then clambers up the stone pillar 
which supports the head, by pi awing 
his feet upon the iron bars or cramps 
by which the copper drapery is at- 
tached to it. To ('fleet this, he must 
assume a straddling attitude, and 
proceed in the dark till he reaches 
the head, which he will find capable 
of holding persons at once. lie 
he may rest himself by sitting down 
in the recess of the nose, which forms 
bad substitute for an arm-chai 
In the neighbouring church several 
relics of San Carlo arc preserved. 

A good carriage-road, but narrow 
in places, leads from Arona by Goz- 
zano to Orta (Bte. 1 < > 1 ), posts. 

From Orta to Borgomanero is 2 posts. 
There is also a post-road direct from 
Arona to Turin. A railway is talked of. 


The view r of the peaked snowy ridge 
of the Monte Rosa, from the lower 
part of the I/ago Maggiore, is mag- 
nificent. A ferry-boat conveys the 
traveller •across the Ticino, which 
forms the outlet of the lake, into the 
territory of Austrian Lombardy, and 
the small town of 

1^ Sesto Calende — (/mis: None, 
good ; Post, best)— 5 m. from Arona, 
charged as 1 Piedmontese post or 1^ 
Austrian post. Passports are strictly 
examined, and no traveller is allow cfato 
pass the frontier unless he he provu/ed 
irith the signature of an Austrian mi- 
nister — in default of w hich he is sent 
back to Turin or Berne to procure it. 
Sesto is said to have been a Roman 
station, and to have received its name 
from a market held here on the 26th 
or 27th of the month — Sexto Ca/endas . 
It stands on the left, bank of the Ticino, 
just below the spot wdiere it quits the 
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jago Maggiore. The Ch. of St. J)onuto 
i a structure of the middle ages. 

A Steamer starts at 1 o’clock every 
ay but Sunday, for the head of the j 
ike, stopping at Arena, and colling 
ff the Borromean Islands. It corres- j 
uiids with the velocifera (omnibus) j 
j Milan, which sets out within half an ! 
our of the arrival of the steamer. For j 
ires, and other particulars respecting 
:ie Logo Maggiore, see llte. 91. 

r I'he road to Milan lies over the 
eginning of the great plain of Lom- 
arcly, between avenues of cabbage- 
eadod mulberry-trees, hedges of 
raceful acacia, and rows of vines 
rained between fruit-trees, not so 
s to intercept the splendid views of 
lie Alps which in places bound tliree- 
mirths of the horizon. 

The country is excessively fertile, 
ut the road usually most disagreeable 
rom the dust. The posting is not on 
good footing, and the rate of driving ( 
>ry slow— even the prospect of | 
louble buomunano has little effect in 
ccelerating the postilions. The name 
»f every village is written on the wall 
X the entrance. The first which we 
>Eiss is Soma, containing an ancient 
astlc of the Visconti, fringed with 
wallow-tailed battlements, and a re- 
narkable cypress-tree of great age, , 
>ne of the largest known. It is staled | 

0 have been a tree in tin* days of Ju- | 
ius Caesar (?) ; it is llH ft. high and j 
:3 ft. in girth. Napoleon respected 1 

1 at the time of the construction of ( 

he route of the Simplon, causing the j 
oad to diverge from a straight line on j 
account of it. | 

Near this was fought the lirst great j 
Kittle between Scipio and Hannibal, | 
ommonly called the battle of the Ti- • 
’inns, in which Scipio was worsted. i 
Gallerati. — Beyond this is I 

-J Cascina delle Corde (of the ropes), j 
ilso called Cascina del Bunn Jesu. J 
\tBusto, a mile to the W. of this, is a 
;hurcli designed by Bramante, and 
containing frescoes by Gaudenzio Fcr- 
'(tri. 

lilio. — Outside the town is a 
cry handsome church designed by 
IMlegrini ; the facade, recently lin- 
shed, is by Pollack. Near this are 


extensive rice-groiuids, the vicinity of 
which is very unhealthy. 

The road terminates and enters Mi- 
lan by the Am/ d <4 Sempunm (della Pace) 
commenced by Napoleon, and finished 
by the Austrian government J898. 

Milam.— {/mis : Bairr’s Hotel, 
on the Gorso Francesco, the Regent- 
street of Milan, excellent, and not 
dear; GrmiBretagm ; Albergo Beale, 
good; La Viiia, excellent.) For a de- 
scription of Milan, see Tnw Hand- 
hook for Than fllkks im Northern 
Italy. 

ROCTL 80 . 

toi utejiaoxf; to ixterlachkn, hy 

Tin: LOTSC11TII VL, AND KAN DEIISTEG. 

Tourtemagne in Bte. 59. 

From Gampel to Kandersteg is 10 
hrs. ; a guide is required at least from 
Kippel to Kandersteg*. Jos. Ebener 
flvippel is recommended, and there 
alone refreshments can be obtained. 
A path rutin up the rt. bank of the 
Khono from Lbeclie to Gampel. 

‘A mile or so above Tourtemagne 
a bridge over the Rhone leads to tin 
village of Gampel, at the mouth of 
the Lotschthal, a very narrow and 
steep valley rising, not in terraces, 
but with a rapid and continuous as- 
cent. After crossing tin.* Lonza at 
Gampel a steep ascent succeeds, com- 
manding line views over the Rhone. 
The path next enters a gorge. About 
an hour from Gampel there is a fall, 
not visible from the road, id* no great 
height, blit a large volume of water. 
Beyond the chapel of Koppigstein, 
which is constantly swept away by 
avalanches, you vecross the Lonza to 
its rt. bank. For the first hr. not 
a green held or pa|ph of corn is passed ; 
at the end of tha#flme a group of cot- 
tages occurs in a lovely scene of mea- 
dow, wood, and rock, overhung by 
superb peaks, after which the cha- 
racter of the valley is more cheerful 
as far .as ■■ " 

“ ;» Ferden, whore it turns sharply 
j to the east. At the angle, the view 
; along both branches of the valley & 
j superb ; the upper portion is* wider 
and longer than that which has been 
i 3 
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passed, extending to the great Lotsch- 
gletscher, a branch of the sva of ice 
around the Jungfrau, overhung by the 
Lauterbrimn Breitliorn on one side, 
and the Aletseh -burner, or some of 
their offsets, on the other; while on the 
south theNestltorn and other very lofiy 
mountains rise almost perpendicularly 
in icy peaks. The cure’s house at 
* “ Ivippel, 15 miu. from Ferden, 
affords the best, if not the only, ac-* 
commodation. Good guides may be 
had. The nephew of the cure is a 
' capital mountaineer, but few or none 
can speak anything but their own 
Gasman patois. A direct, but difli- 
cult, and, it may be, dangerous route 
'(pass it cannot be called) lies over the 
crest of the Bernese Alps to Lauter- 
brunn, passing under the Tsehingel- 
Aiorn, and descending by Tschingol- 
gletscher and Steinberg to Lauter- 
brunn. (See IUe. 27.) It meets the j 
'rte. above described from Lauterbrunn i 
, to Kandersteg, somewhere about the j 
summit of that pass. The descent 
from the Tschingel is steep enough to ’ 
be formidable ; what difficulty there j 
may be in crossing the main chain the 
writer cannot say. The passage of 
the Loetschberg presents no difficulty. 
The first hour is through magnificent 
larch woods, after which there is about 
d hrs. over pastures, bare stony slopes, 
and beds of snow to 

“ M The Col, ft. above the sea- 
level, overhung by the grand preci- 
pices of the Balm-horn, which forms 
the eastern end of the Altels group. 
By giving about 5 hrs. more to the 
excursion, a high peak to the E., j 
called the Ilooh-horn, may be as- | 
cended. A less time might, probably j 
suffice if the shortest rte. from Kipp el i 
^vere taken ; our guide did not sug- j 
gestfit till w e had nearly reached the j 
Bob from which it is one stymie ( 1^ 
hr.), chiefly over ice. Some fearfully 
steep slopes are to be crossed, from 
which the eye plunges down right into ! 
the Gasterenthal, 5000 to (>on<i ft. be- j 
neath. A singular and most striking j 
scene occurs in passing round an in- 
sulated steeple of rock, rising out of j 
the ice, with tf pool of clear blue water 
at its foot. Between it and the peak i 


I lies a narrow r isthmus of ice, sloping 
: steeply down on either side ; after 
| passing this, the icy shoulder of the 
j mountain is to be wound round, with 
i empty space on two sides ; and then 
| the last ascent, up a sharp pile of 
1 stones, which we estimated at. 5 min., 

• and found to take 15. The view is 
, superb. To the S. and S.W. Monte 
Rosa, the Matter-horn, and Mont 
! Blanc towering far above nearer 
mountains, are the leading objects. To 
the 10. the Tsch ingel-liorn and other 
points of the chain on winch we stood, 
extending to the .Jungfrau and the 
Aletsch-horuor. To the W. a sea of 
lower mountains towards the Simmcn- 
thal, and an extensive view over the 
Bernese lowlands, which, however, 
was obscured, by a coming storm 
which hastened our descent in a more 
secure position. Retracing our course 
for a good way, we then descended 
over bare rocks and beds of snow to 
the lower-part of the Bal in -glo tsch or, 
and reached in a short 2 hr s. from the 
Iloch-horn the point vfliere the direct 
rte. across the Lotsohberg quits the 
glacier, after lying across it probably 
for 14 to 2 m. Thence there is about 

hr. of very steep descent into the 
Gasterenthal. The river is to he 
crossed by a bridge, w hich must not 
be missed : thence to Kamlersteg, 
about 2 hrs. (See Rte. 27.) 

“This, though 'over the ice, was for- 
merly a mule path of some traffic, but 
fell into disuse when the road over the 
Gemini was made.; it is now impass- 
able for mules. The glacier is much 
crevasshd, but not dangerous. 8 hrs. 
is abundantly sufficient to go from 
Ferden or Kippcl to Kandersteg, so 
that the whole distance from Tourte- 
rnagne to Kandersteg might be accom- 
plished in one long day, and the bad 
quarters of the Jjotsclilhul avoided. 
.From For den two or. three parallel 
passes lead to the baths of Reuk in 5 
or 0 hrs.”— A. T. M. 

Notes on the panattge of the Nairn, 
Glacier, 

“I passed this on the 29th Aug. 
1844 (guide Gilhom Ereter of Kan- 
dersteg, a very steady okl fellow). 
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rom Kanderstog to Kipp el in 8 lirs. 
Che ascent to the Glacier is very steep, 
jid when I passed there were several 
lopes of thin frozen snow, inclined at 
, very considerable angle, which re- 
[aired .great caution. The surface of | 
he glacier was not dangerously ere- ! 
assed: in one place wc came upon a j 
jiece of the old rudely-paved road in | 
he midst of the snow. From the Cel j 
he a iew was very beautiful: Monte : 
iosa, with :i or 4 of her summits 
learly distinguishable, and the. long j 
idge which forms the western barrier ! 
>f the valley of St. Nicolas running j 
ip into an immense mountain, with 
wo conical summits, 1 presume the 
W eisshorn and Dent Blanche; farther 
o the westward the view' was confined 
)y neigh bon ring mountains, over which 
four correspondent ‘.A.T.M.’ must, J 
uippose, from the higher position he 
gained, have obtained a view.” 


h. Upper part of LiiUeJd'itd and the 
fetuses l'‘iidiu-i from it. (Guide, Joseph 
Appeiier of Kipped*) 

** The u])per part of this a alley has 
!\ due N.F. direction, is terminated at | 
its ii)>per end by the Lbtsch Glacier, 
and is hounded on either side by pa- j 
rallol ridges of great altitude; that on i 
the left hand being the main range of j 
the Bernese A Ips, that on the rigid con- ! 
si, sting of several lofty and connected j 
summits which we Avill now describe. ; 

“First, in the angle of the valley, j 
and above Ferden, is the Biel schhorn, 
next thi‘ Nesthorn (also called Jung- 
frau), next Breitliorii, which must not 
he confounded with the Bernese Breit- 
horn on the opposite ridge, and last, 
the Stockholm. Opposite the Steek- 
horn is the mouutain, in Keller, railed , 
Grosshorn, aiUl the depression orfurca 
between them is the dividing point 
between the Lbtsch and Aletsch Gla- 
ciers, aud is, as I was assured, practi- 
cable; another Col, that namely be- 
tween the summits of the Stockholm 
and Breitliorii, to which however the 
ascent looks very awkward, serves as 
a short cut from the upper Lot sell tlml 
to Brieg in the V allais, descending by 
the Ober-Aletsch Glacier and the Bell- 
Alp. This pass is known to Appeiier, 


who is a most excellent mountaineer, 
but neither he nor indeed any other 
person in the valley speaks anything 
but his own German patois.” 


Route from the Tapper Rotrrhthul over 

i/<e. vi'im ridjc to Lauterbrunn. (Aug. 

1844.) 

“A little above the village of Zneis- 
ten, and about 2 hours’ walk from 
Kippol, is a uai row v alley, lending up 
into the main eliain of the Bernese 
Alps; the name, as well as 1 could - 
catch it from the pronunciation, is 
Mindcre-Thal: there is no indication 
of it in Keller's map, which is not very 
minutely accurate in its topography 
of these mountains; but it runs nearly 
N. and 8., and must originate near 
the S. side of the mountain called by 
! him Tschin gel -horn, hut which is in 
: fact the Gspalt-horn. This valley of 
gorge is followed till the glacier is ap- ■ 
preached which fills nj> its head, and 
• which is here inaccessible en face ; a 
detour has therefore to be made to the 
j 1., over very steep ground, and the gla- 
cier is again approached at a point 
where its inclination is smaller, and 
at. a height where it is already covered 
with perpetual tuiow. Here the rope 
came into requisition, and the day’s 
Avork began in earnest. Slope after 
slope of snow Avas pa'ssed, the few cre- 
vasses which the snow had not com- 
pletely hidden being approached by 
Appeiier just in the right place; 
until after nearly :> hours of walking 
up to the calf of the leg in siioav, we 
reached a long range of w eat her-beaten 
rocks which shut out nil view in front, 
and were announced to form the sum- 
mit of the range. The scenery hither- 
to had been more remarkable for the 
| novelty of the different. mountain-peaks 
| within sight, thah for the magnificence 
of any one in particular: the noutliern 
faces of the Bernese Alps, and the 
northern pinnacles of the Aletsch— 
homer (mountains not usual to be 
looked at from this point of view, and 
not a little difficult to identify), with 
the sloping fields of snow' across which 
ourtrackwas visible for a fore-ground. 
The ridge wo had attained was in no 
sense of the word a Col or pass, but a 
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tolerably level and uniform elevation, 
with a wall of rocks of no great height, 
forming a continuous crest or battle- 
ment; but the grand co»p iVo il was to 
come. Stepping through an interval 
between the rocks, the scene 1 changed 
at once. In place of the gradual slope 
b^ - which we had ascended, imme- 
diately beneath our feet the ground 
fell away in front and on either hand, 
to the level of the Great Tschingel 
Glacier, several hundred feet below 
ais, with just enough snow heaped up 
against the ridge oil w hich wt were 
standing to make the descent prac- 
ticable. We were at a point imme- 
diately above the centre of the glacier, 
of w hich we could see the two extremi- 
ties sinking, one into the Gasterenthal, 
and the other into the valley of the 
Ammerten; directly in front, on the 
opposite side of the glacier, was the 
Kien-thal, with the Niesen at the far 
end -of it; but the mist was hanging 
over the Lake of Thun. Appener's 
knowledge of the pass was here criti- 
cally tried: at the base of the snowy 
precipice on w hich we were standing, 
just where the bank of snow touched 
the glacier, was evident to the r. and 1., 
as far as we could see, an enormous 
crevasse, or bcr.jsrhnoirl, gaping to re- 
ceive the avalanche of snow which 
would be inevitably occasioned by our 
attempting to descend that way; while 
immediately beneath us, the convexity 
of the descent intercepted our view' of 
the bottom of the ridge. My Kander- 
steg guide and I turned to Appcner in 
despair; he, however, laughed, and 
said that we should soon see that below' 
where w r e were standing there w as no 
gehrund at all ; and so it proved, or 
rather, as is most probable, the convex 
con figuration of the descent at that 
point had thrown the snow more for- 
ward, and filled it up. Once upon [lie 
level of the glacier we felt all our 
anxieties over, anti ran quickly over 
the hard snow, and after one or two 
faults among the crevasses below th 
Mutelli-born, reached the track usually 
taken between Gasteren and the Stein- 
berg.” I 

“Time, Kippel to the snow, r» hours; ! 
over snow to the summit, nearly 3 ! 


hours ; descent to Lautcrbrunnen (very 
quick), 5 hours; total, 11. At the 
Capricorn I found the route was un- 
known to any of the guides; Joseph 
Appcner is the only safe man to take, 
lie told me he had tried it with Pro- 
fessor Studer of Berne some years be- 
fore, but the bud weather turned them 
back”— E. W. 

From Kandersteg Luuterbrunn may 
he reached in one very hard day by 
the Tschingel (Route 27), or by a route 
not less laborious, but more secure, up 
the CEschinen-lhal, a lovely little val- 
ley, crossing the JKindongrat (Route 
2G), the summit of which is probably 

to hours from Kandersteg, de- 
scending into the Kienthal, and again 
mounting a pass of equal height, called 
the Klein Furco, and thence down the 
Scfinen-thal into ihe valley of Lauter- 
brunn. The whole of this unfrequented 
route, w hich is far less savage than 
that by the Tschingel-gletschor, lies 
through scenery of the highest interest, 
in w hich romantic beauty is combined 
with the sterner features of Alpine 
scenery. From Kandersteg to Lauter- 
brunn not less than l:» hours yoiny 
should be allowed. — A. T. M. 

ROUTE Gl. 

AOSTA TO SION', 15 V TUT-] VALrKLIJNE 

AND COU DK COI.LOX — EVOEKNA TO 

Z HUM ATT, I5Y THE COE lO-AlUIX. 

2 and 2-J or 3 days; a high and 
difficult pass. 

“ The way follows the St. Bernard 
(Itte. 108) for a short distance; then 
turning downwards, crosses the St. 
Reniy branch of the river Butticr, 
near its junction with the Valpelline 
branch, a very beautiful spot, and pro- 
ceeds through rich fields to the village 
of Valpelline, 2T hours. Here the val- 
ley narrows, and the ascent becomes 
rapid. Passing the village of ( )yace, 
picturesquely situated on a high har- 
rier of rock w hich crosses the valley 
(1 hour 40 minutes), you reach in 
another hour Biona, and in 4 hours 
more the eh filets of Prerayen: total 
from Aosta, 9 hours of rapid ascent. 
Cultivation extends high up the val- 
ley, which li is exposed to the after- 
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noon sun, and is very hot. There is 
a good horse-road to Prorayen, which 
belongs to the Jesuits of Aosta, who 
resort thither in the summer; and the 
chalets in consequence afford some- 
what better quarters than most ot 
those in Piedmont. There is no inn 
anywhere in the Valpelline. 

•* Tiie head of the valley is bounded 
by a very grand chain of snowy 
mountains, branching from the main 
chain at the Dent d’Krron (?), which 
separates the Valpelline and Val 
Tournanche. From Prerayen to 
Breuil is said to be only 0 or 7 hours, 
not difficult, and not much glacier. 
It looks very steep, however, and I 
could not learn much about it. 

“Started at 0 next morning to cross 
the Col de Col Ion. The way lies up 
n steep lateral valley, a little below 
Prerayen. Reached the foot of the 
great moraine at 7. The glacier lias 
retreated from it a good half-mile 
during the last thirty years; on the 
side of Evolena, on the contrary, the 
ice has not diminished. There are 
two practicable routes to the upper 
plateau of the glacier; one over rocks, 
which Professor Forbes took in 184‘J, 
the other following the bottom of the 
valley to the foot of the glacier, which 
is to he mounted by climbing sleep 
slopes of frozen snow, not wi'hout 
difficulty. These being surmounted, 
a broad plain and two or ihree long- 
slopes lead to the Col, which 1 reached 
at P h. to m. The glacier on this 
side does not seem dangerous. 

“The height of the Col, by Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s measurement, is 10,.».‘i3 
English feet. To the left is a. crest of 
rocks, in a cleft of which is stuck a 
small iron cross, dated 1754. A hard 
varnish of rust is formed on it, which 
seems to protect the metal from fur- 
ther decay. The view from the Col is 
very grand. No distance, however, 
is \ i si hie; nothing but spires of rock 
and swells of snow. 

“ The descent towards Evolena is 
more dangerous, the glacier, w hich on 
this side is called Arolla, being much 
more extensive, and more erevassed. 
Quitted the ice in 1 h. 15 in., after 
which the descent is over very steep 


rocks, not much better than the 
Little Coluret, beds of snow and mo- 
raines very rough and fatiguing. 
Reached the turf and the foot of the 
glacier in 2 h. 4o in. from the Col; 
under less favourable circumstances 
it might take double the time. The 
valley thus far is close and winding, 
so that no distant views can be had; 
hut it is of the grandest character. 

“The lofty jagg *d ridge to the oast, 

; which divides the glacier of Arolla 
i from that of Ferpeele, is called by 
| Professor Forbes the Dents des Bou- 
l quetins. To the west, another very 
' grand glacier descends from the other 

■ side of the Mont Collon, cominuni- 
| eating probably with the head of the 
i Val tie Bagnos. From the foot of the 
j glacier to Evolena is about 4 hours of 

■ very grand and beautiful scenery, 

; Total from Prorayen to Fvolena, 
i about 10 hrs. Thence, to Sion an easy 
| day off) hours, T suppose. The lower 
: part of the valley docs not appear to 
j lit! first-rate. 1 have not seen it. 

! “There is no inn at Fvolena, and 
j the people seem rude and unaecoin- 
! modating. After some difficulty I got 
| lodgings, and was civilly treated, at 
i the house of a family named Ful- 

■ lonier, where there are two brothers 
I who have crossed the Col d’Errin as 
j guides. Time from Evolena to Zer- 
j matt 0 h. .*»5 in., excluding stoppages. 

; it might take much more. 

“ An hour above Evolena the valley 
' forks into two branches; the one 
j leading to the glacier of Arolla and 
| Col do Collon, tin* other to the glacier 
! of Ferpeele and Col d’Errin, as 
Forbes lias called it; the pass being 
I apparently without a name in the 
j country. The scenery of the latter 
! branch is even finer tlian that of the 
| former. From the hamlet of Iland- 
e res, near the junction, to the foot of 
the glacier, there is a rapid ascent. 
The termination of the glacier is re- 
markably fine. The ice is pure, and 
very high, ending on one side in a 
j vertical section cresting a, precipice; 

I on tin* other sweeping grandly over 
. it; ai.il the effect is much increased 
j by i lie near neighbourhood of fine 
lurches. 
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“ From hence a rapid ascent, skirt- j 
ing deep precipices, leads to the j 
chalets of Abrieolla, distant about 3 | 
hours from Evolena. They are rude . 
and more dirty than is usual in Swit- , 
zorland; and the traveller who means j 
to sleep at them should take up straw j 
from below. The view from these | 
heights is extremely tine. j 

“ Started at half-past four : and by 
the advice of one of the Fulloniers, 
who accompanied us part of the way, i 
we kept at a level, or gradually as- j 
cendiug, along the mountain side, in- | 
stead of descending, as Forbes had j 
done, the glacier — a depth of seve- j 
ral hundred feet perpendicular. In j 
about an hour we reached the glacier, j 
which was then a dazzling sheet of ' 
snow, hard frozen, and inclined at an i 
angle which rendered great caution 
necessary in traversing it. Less than j 
an hour* brought us to the edge of a j 
precipice, opposite to a bare rock in i 
the middle of the ice, calk'd Mott a I 
llotta. Here the sun had melted out j 
space enough just to form a narrow, j 
slippery, and dangerous path, along j 
which we proceeded eastward, shoul- ; 
dering the ice on 011 c side, and with , 
the deep precipice on the other. At ! 
the end of it we dismissed Fullonier, j 
having passed the difficulties on this 
side of the passage. From hence to 
the level of Motta Jlotta is a succes- 
sion of slopes, free from danger, and 
from that level an immense undulating 
snow plain extends to the Col, which 
lies to the right of a slightly elevated 
point, called by Professor Forbes the 
Stockhorn, the height of which he 
makes 11,760 foot, 600 foot liighor 
than the Col du Gcunt. We reached 
it in 8 h. ‘20 m. from Evolena, having 
gained ail hour on Professor Forbes 
by the new route. . His route lay at 
the foot of the precipice along the top 
of which we had passed. 

“ The Col is formed by a ridge ex- 
tending from the Dent Blanche (which 
lies between the valleys of Anniviers 
and of Zmutt) to the main chain be- 
tween the Dent d’Errin and the Mont 
Collon. It thus encloses the great 
glacier of Zmutt, which it separates ! 
from the glacier of FerpecJe. Pro- ; 


fessor Forbes rates the view from 
it above any that lie had seen in the 
higher Alps, oven above that from the 
Col du Gcunt. The spectator is cen- 
trical ly placed between the Cer\in, 
the Dent d’Errin, and the Dent 
Blanche, with the whole chain of 
Monte liosa in full view. To these is 
to be added the Strallhorn (Cima do 
Jazi?) nearly of the same height, be- 
tween which and Monte Hosa the pass 
of the Weissonthor is seen, at the 
same, or a higher, level on which lie 
stands. None of these mountains is 
less than 14, nut) feet high. 

‘‘There are two possible descents; 
one down the face of tin* dill*, a little 
W. of the Stockhorn, which Professor 
Forbes tried in 1 8 12 ; and failed to 
achieve, owing to a precipice of some 
3o feet, next the ice, which could not 
be passed. 11 e was therefore driven 
t<» take the wav which 1 followed, still 
further to the W., which, though in- 
volving a considerable circuit, f should 
think always preferable, unless the 
glacier below were in a very danger- 
ous state. The descent is shorter, 
and less rapid, and the rocks are 
masked by slopes of snow, which 
however are steep enough to present 
dangers of their own. The upper 
basin of the Zmutt glacier being thus 
reached, a black blunt point in the 
chain of rocks which bolds up this 
upper glacier serves for landmark: 
but as the ice is much crcuissed, there 
is many a circuit to be made ; and 
the passage took a good hour. The 
next descent is over a slope of rocks, 
ending, within loo ft. of the bottom, 
in a precipice, clown which it is pos- 
sible to descend by a very steep cou- 
loir, when the glacier, which is here 
considerably inclined, is in too bad a 
state to traverse higher up. In 1843 
the quantity of snow rendered it pos- 
sible to reach and traverse the lower 
glacier to the W, of the couloir; and 
we struck across in the direction of 
Mont Cervin, and reached the lateral 
moraine at 1‘2 h. 15 m., having left 
the Col at 8 h. 30 m. Another hour 
brought us olF the ice; and If hour 
more to 

Zermatt (Iitc. 106). The descent of 
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the valley of Zmutt struck me more 
than ever. I believe it to be the finest 
thing 1 of its kind in the Alps; and it is 
seen to advantage by keeping on the 
S. side of the river, where the path 
runs through magnificent larches, at a 
great height above the stream. 

“ The whole of this route, from 
Aosta to Zermatt, is not to be sur- 
passed in point of grandeur and va- 
ried interest by anything in the Alps. 
It is to be recollected also that (add- 
ing to them the YVoissenthor) there 
are no passes more long, more dan- 
gerous, and more difficult. 

“ For some account of the ascent of 
the Weissenthor, see Route loG. The 
view from it I thought even superior to 
that from the Col d'Errm/' -J. T. M. 


ROUTE GG. 

COXst.wc!-: to st. oau„ r:v the 
LAKE or CONST WOE. 

s’! leagues -= 24’ Eng. ru. 

Tlx: Lake of f'n, iif.au f, e. 

Constance is described in Route 7. 

8 or lo Steamboats navigate the 
lake of Constance, making voyages 4 
or 5 times a-week between < Constance 
and Schauffhausen ; Iaif>/ between 
Constance and IJeberlingen ; Meers- 
bnrg. Fried rielishafen, Rorschach, 
and Eindau; 3 or 4 times a-neek to 
Eudwigshafen and Bregenz. The time 
and place of starting are promulgated 
in a printed tariff, which will be found 
hung up in all the inns near the lake. 
It takes 5 hours to go from Constance 
to Eindau, and .“> to Rorschach or 
Eriodrichshafen. The steamers take 
carriages. 'The numerous stoppages 
and the shifting of passengers from 
one steamer to another, are annoy- 
ances for which travellers must be 
prepared. 

The lake of Constance, called by 
the Germans l'mlen See, and anciently 
known to the Romans under the name 
Lams Hryfaidinu* (from Brignntia, the 
modern Bregenz), is bordered by the 
territories of 5 different states — Ba- 
clen, Wiirttemberg, Bavaria, Austria, 
ami Switzerland, and a portion of its 


coasts belong to each of them. It is 
about 44 in. long, from Bregenz to 
Constance, and 30 from Bregenz, to 
Friedrichshaten ; about, 9 m. wide in 
the broadest part; 904 ft. is its great- 
est depth ; and it abounds in fish, of 
which l 25 species have been enume- 
rated. It lies 1255 ft. above the sea. 

Its main tributary is the Rhine, 
wdiieh enters at its E. extremity, and 
i flows out under the v\ all* of Constance, 
j The accumulated deposits «»f the river 
have formed an extensive delta at the 
upper end of the lake, and arc an- 
j miully encroaching further. 

I Its banks, either flat or gently un- 
! delating, present little beauty of 
j scenery compared with other Swiss 
j lakes; but they are eminently distin- 
guished for their fertility, and its S. 
shore is studded with a picturesque 
i line of ruined castles or hill-forts of 
j the middle ages. 

I At its E. extremity it displays 
| alpine features in distant glimpses of 
| the snow-lopped mountains ofVorarl- 
berg, but the distant Sentis towers 
over the cultivated slopes which border 
the lake, and is a fine feature all the 
way from Constance. 

Its waters, on an average, are lowest 
in the month of February, and highest 
in June and July, when the snow's 
are melting: it sometimes swells a foot 
in 24 hours at that season, 
i Post-horses may be obtained from 
j Constance to St. Gall: see In trod uc- 
! tion, § 5. — The stations are from Con- 
j stance to 

! 4 1 Hub, not far from Eomansliorn, 

j on the lake. 

i (F rom Hub to Rorschach 4 leagues.) 
j 4^ St. (-fall (in p. 184). 
j JWliijc tiers go 4 times a-day in 5 

: hours. You may take the steamer to 
; Rorschach (;> hours), and the dili- 
gence thence to Bt. Gall (3 hours). 

On quitting Constance the road 
passes the suppressed Augustine con- 
vent of Krouzlingen, now turned into 
an agricultural school, with 70 or 80 
pupils. The edifice dates from the 
end of the 30 years’ war, in the course 
of which the preceding building was 
destroyed. 

The Church possesses in a side 
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chapel some curious wood-carvings 
by a Tyrolese ; a representation of 
tue Passion with several hiimlr 
small figures; also a vest embroidered 
with pearls, .the gift of Pope John 
XXII. in 1414. Inn : Goldener Lowe 
(H. Delisle), clean and reasonable. — 
j. o. 

The canton of Thurgovia, which 
occupies the S. shore of the lake from 
Constance to Arbon, is distinguished 
for its surpassing fertility. Instead 
of rocks and mountains, and alpine 
pastures, the characteristics of other 
parts of Switzerland, this canton pre- 
sents richly -cultivated arable land, 
waving with corn and hemp ; the 
place of forests is supplied by or- 
chards; it is, indeed, the garden and 
granary of Helvetia. The country 
is at the same time thickly peopled, 
abounding in villages and cheerful 
cottages. 

JA The nunnery of Miinsterlingen, 
about 4 rn. on the road, was suppressed 
in 18 58, and converted into an hos- 
pital. The surviving sisters are al- 
lowed to* occupy one wing of the 
building during their lifetime. The 
old convent near the water was the 
scene of the reconciliation between the 
Emperor Sigismund and Duke Fre- 
derick of Austria, 1418. 

2 Uttwyl 

After passing Komanshorn, a vil- 
lage built on a tongue of land, the E. 
end of the lake, , with the distant Alps 
towering &bo$6 i if comes into 
Oil the N. shore of the lake is Fried- 
richshafen and the Villa of the King 
of Wurttemberg, in which he usually 
asses a part of the summer. See 
1 and hook for South Germany. 

2 Arbon (Trms; Kreutz; Tran lie), a 
walled town of 0(5 > Inhab., close upon 
the lake. The .Romans under Au- 
ustus built a fort here, upon the 
igh road from Aiigst and Wimlisch 
to Bfegenz, which they called Arbor 
Felix. It was abandoned by them to 
the Allemanni in the .Oth century. 
The. Castle, on an eminence overlook- 
ing the lake, was built 1510, but its 
tower is said to rest on lloman foun- 
dations. The belfry, detached from 
the church, is boarded, not walled, on 


the side nearest the castle, in order 
that no force hostile to the lords of 
the castle should be enabled to shelter 
themselves in it, or annoy the castle 
from thence. The monk of St. Gall 
is said to have died at Arbon (64u), 
and the place was a favourite residence 
of Conradin of* Hohenstuuffcn. 

A little beyond Tiibaek the road 
divides. Travellers hound direct for 
Coire will proceed (1.) at once on to 
Rorschach, 4 leagues from Huh ( Route 
(17), while the road to St. Gall turns 
>S. (rt.) • 

A gradual, but long and uninter- 
rupted ascent, leads from the bor- 
ders of the lake along a pleasing val- 
ley, near the upper end of which, 
looo ft. above the lake of Constance, 
is situated 

2-J St. f rail (St. Gallon). — Inns ; 
Lion, very good, and thoroughly 
comfortable ; Heeht (Broehet), good ; 
Kbssli (Chcval). 

St, Gall, capital of the canton, is 
situated in an elevated valley on the 
banks of a small stream called the 
Slcinach. Pop. 10,000. It is one of 
the principal seats of manufacturing 
industry in Switzerland. The manu- 
facture of Swiss muslins is the most 
nourishing, but the spinning of cotton 
is also rapidly increasing. There are 
extensive hleaclieries in the town, and 
the neighbouring slopes are while with 
webs. The embroidered curtains and 
ladies’ collars are very pretty and 
cheap here. 

The antique walls, however, which 
still surround the town, and the 
ditch, now converted into gardens, 
tell of a totally different period and 
state of society, and recall to mind 
the ancient history of St. Gall. If 
we may believe the legend, it was in 
the early part of the 7th century that 
Kt. Callus, a Scotch monk (? Irish), 
left his convent in the Island of Iona, 
one of the Hebrides, and, after tra- 
velling over a large part of Europe 
converting the heathens, finally set- 
tled on the hanks of the Steinach, 
then a wUderness buried in prhmeval 
woods, of which bears and wolves 
seemed the rightful tenants rather 
than men. lie taught the wild poo- 
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pie around the arts of agriculture, as gaged in constant wars with their 
well as the doctrines of true religion, neighbours, and were latterly entan- 
The humble coll which the Scotch gleet in perpetual feuds with their sub- 
missionary had founded became the jects at home. These bold burghers, 
nucleus of civilization : and fifty years who, in the first instance, owed their 
after his death, when the fame of his | existence and prosperity to the con- 
sanctity, and the miracles reported to j vent, became, in the end, restive un- 
have been wrought at his tomb, drew der its rule. In the beginning of the 
thousands of pilgrims to the spot, it | lfith century the land of Appenzell 
was replaced by a more magnificent ! threw off the yoke of the abbot ; at 
edifice, founded under the auspices of the Reformation St. Gall itself became 
Pepin riTerista.1. This abbey was j independent of him ; and in 17 12 the 
one of the oldest ecclesiastical esta- ecclesiastical prince was obliged to 
blishments in Germany. It became ' place the convent under the protec- 
ting asylum of learning during the tion of those very citizens whose an- 
darlv ages, and was the most cole- cos tors had been his serfs, 
brated school in Europe between the The. French devolution caused the 
8th and loth centuries. Here the secularization of the abbey, and the 
works of the authors of Home and sequestration of it« revenues followed 
Greece were not only read but copied; in J 805. The la$t abbot, Pancratius 
and we owe to the labour of these ob- Forster, died in 1.829, a pensioner on 
sniro monks many of the most valu- the bounty of others, in the convent 
able classical authors, which have been of Muri. 

preserved to modern times in MSS., Thu Abbry Church, now cathedral, 
treasured up in the Abbey of St. Gail ; was so completely modernized in the 
among them Quintilian, Si 1 ins Bali- ! last century thul it possesses little to 
cuts. Am Lilian Alarcell in us, and part of interest the stranger. 

Cicero, may l>e mentioned. About The vast buildings of the deserted 
the beginning of the ldtli century St. Monastery dale from tin* 17lh and 1 8th 
Gall lost its reputation for learning, centuries; and the part of it which 
as its abbots exchanged a love of piety formed the abbot’s Vaiar.e (Die. Pfalz) 
and knowledge for woWdly ambition, now serves for the public offices- of the 
and the thirst for political iulluence Government of the canton. In it is 
and territorial rule. The do ire of preserved the* Conrad Library (Stifts 
security, in those insecure times, first . Biblinthok), which still contains many 
induced the abbot to surround his curiosities, such as numerous Latin 
convent and the adjoining building ' classics, MSS. of the 1,0 th and 11th 
with a wall and ditch, with 18 towers j centuries, Greek New Testament of 
at intervals. This took place at the ! the loth century, Psalms of the 9th 
end of the loth century, and from century, various ancient MSS. either 
that time may be dated" the founda- from Ireland or transcribed by Irish 
tion of the town. He and his 100 monks; also a MS. of the Niebelungen 
monks of the Benedictine order Lied, and many letters relating to the 
thought it no disgrace to sully forth, Reformation. 

sword in hand and helmet on head, The finest edifice is the Orphan I Lome, 

backed by their 200 serfs, in the hour outside the town, to the N.W. 
of danger, when the convent, was At- the Casino Club will be found an 
threatened by ungodly laymen. The excellent rcaxlinj-room. 
donations of pious pilgrims from all The Frcndcnbery , the neighbouring 
parts of Europe soon augmented enor- mountain on the \V. ot the town, com- 
mously the revenues of the abbots, mands from its summit, about. 2 m. off, 
They became the most considerable . a fine panorama, including the lake ,lllf of 
territorial sovereigns in N. Switzer- Constance and the mountains of St. 
land ; their influence was increased Gall and Appenzell, with the Sentis 
by their elevation to the rank of at their head. A carriage-road leads 
princes of the empire ; they were cn- up to the inn on the top. 
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Diligences go from St. Gall daily to 
Constance (5 times) ; to Zurich, by 
Winterthur (in 8.4 hrs.) ; to Glarus 
(in 8 hrs.) ; to Feldkirch, by Alt- 
stetten; to Bregenz and Innsbruck; 
to Coire, bv Rorschach, Alstetlen, and 
thence to Milan by the Spliigen and 
Bernardin. 

Excursion . — “A one -horse chaise 
(Einspnnner) costs 5 tl. 24 kr. from 
St. Gall to Trogen, Gais, Appenzell, 
Wcissbad, and back to St. Gall — a de- 
lightful day’s drive.”— B. 

The posting tariiffor Canton St. Gall 
is given in the Introduction (§ 5). 


ROUTE 07. 

CONSTANCE— OR ST.- O ALL TO COIRE, II Y 
ItOf’SCIIACII, RIIEINECK, DAO.vTZ, AND 
T1IE HAT IIS OK PFKKKERS. 

23 leagues = 60 Eng. in. from St. 
Gall. Persons bound from Constance 
to Feldkirch may travel post cheaper 
and quicker than by the steamer, which 
does not proceed direct to Bregenz, 
and stops at many places on the way. 
Rorschach (8 leagues from Constance) 
is as near to Feldkirch as Bregenz. 

This road is supplied with post- 
horses (see Introduction, § 5). It is 
traversed by Diliycnecs twice a day in 
12 hrs. Travellers posting should* en- 
deavour to reach II of liagatz in one 
day, as the intermediate stations are 
not good sleeping-places. 

There is a direct and very interest- 
ing road (Rte. 08), though hilly, from 
St. Gall to Alt&tetten, avoiding the 
detour by Rorschach and the lake of 
Constance. The pedestrian, with the 
aid of a guide, may reach Coire by 
Appenzell, crossing the mountains to 
Wildhaus (Rtes. 08 and 71). 

2jj Rorschach — Inns: Ilirsch, mo- 
derate— .7. 0 . ; Post (Krone). This 
little lake-port and town of 1050 In- 
hab. is the principal corn-market in 
Switzerland, held on Thursday. The 
grain required to supply the greater 
part of the Alpine districts of N. Swit- 
zerland is imported from Suabia, in 
boats, across the lake, and is deposited 
temporarily in large warehouses here. 
Much muslin is made at Rorschach. 


j Steamboats go daily between it and 
| Fricdrichshafon in Wurttomberg; and 
the steamers from Constsmoe and Lin- 
dau also touch here regularly, corre- 
sponding with the diligences to Milan, 
Augsburg, Ulm, Stuttgart, and Mu- 
nich. Tin* deposits of the Rhine are, 
it is said, forming themselves into 
shallows between Rorschach and lan- 
dau, which may soon impede the 
direct navigation of (he lake between 
these two places. On the slope, a 
little above the town, is the large 
dilapidated building, called Slatthol - 
frry, or Marienberg, a palace once of 
the proud abbots of St. Gall, now a 
i government School. Its Gothic cloister, 

! and vaulted refectory with bas-reliefs, 

! deserve notice (date 1515). It com- 
mands a line view from its terrace. 

; Near it, perched on a projecting suiul- 
. stone rock, is the desolate Castle of Si, 

, Anne, with its square keep. From 
! the top of the hill, behind Rorschach 
; ( I hour’s walk), you may obtain a 
I view over the whole lake of the inilux 
| of the Rhine, and of the town of 
; Bregenz. 

I Skirting the foot of low hills clad 
| with vineyards, beneath v, Inch the 
yellow-bellied pumpkins may be seen 
! basking in the sun, the road passes 
j along under the shade of fruit-trees, 

; hut soon quits the margin of the lake 
; to cross the Hat delta of tin* Rhine. 
The district around the mouth of the 
river abounds in marsli, and is by no 
means healthy. 

2 Rheineck — (Inn: Brocket (Post), 
j clean, but dear; necessary to make a 
1 bargain) — a village of 1570 inliab., on 
j the 1, bank of the Rhine, about 4- ui. 

; above its embouchure, situated under 
j vine-clad hills. There are several 
] other castles on the neighbouring 
j heights. 

j St. Margaret hen, a pretty village 
j completely embowered in a grove of 
; walnut and fruit trees, is situated near 
the Austrian ferry , over the Rhine, * 
which must be crossed in going to 
Feldkirch, Bregenz, or Liiidau (see 
Hand-book for S. Germany') ; but it 
is not passable after dark. Our road 

* Stages from* Rheineck to Hohen 13ms q 
post — Feldkirch 1 post. 
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leaves it on the L, and turns soon 
afterwards duo S. up the valley of the 
Rhine, through a highly cultivated 
country rich in grain, especially maize, 
and abounding* in orchards. Only 
the low grounds on the immediate 
margin of the river are Hat and nil- J 
healthy marsh, interspersed with ! 
gravel-beds, which the traveller should | 
get over as fast as possible, on account i 
of malaria. The Rhine here is a wide, j 
shallow, muddy, and unsteady stream, i 
constantly changing its channel and 1 
overflowing its banks i it is not navi- : 
gated except by wood rafts, which 
float down it. j 

[The road from FVldkirch to Coire 
is considerably more interesting for 
its scenery than that on the i. (Swiss) 
side of the Rhine, and the expense of 
posting is reported to In* less. It 
runs through Eeldkireh (crossing the 
111), through the small principality of 
Lichtenstein — -Vaduz — B m1z»ts — and ! 
out the Luziensteig by JYlayenfeld to j 
Coire. (See llAXonooK'S.dKitMANV.)] : 

• H Alrstettcn — (///<<» Lost.; toler- 
able ; Rahe (Corhenu), miserable) — 
a town of (U29 1 ninth., in a fruitful 
neighbourhood, and in a lonely spot 
commanding views of the Alps of Vo- 
rarlherg. The postmaster at Altstet- 
ten Inis no pretence to make you take 
on additional horses either to Senn- 
wuld or Rheincgg, and he ought to be i 
resisted. There is a road from this j 
over the hill of Moss to Appenzell, by j 
Gais ( Rte. OS) and St. Gall, 3 leagues: | 
very steep, but quite practicable for 
light carriages. It takes 2 hours to j 
reach the top with leaders. The view 
from it over the Alps of the Vorarl* 
berg is fine, and the route interesting. 
Another road, over the Ruppcn, leads 
in 3 hrs. to St. Gall, by Trogen (pp. 
191,. r )). The female inhabitants of 
the lower Rhcinthal are all diligently 
occupied in tambouring muslin; much 
of which goes over to England. 

Oberied— (/«»; II. du Cheval.) 

Sennwald -a village at the foot 
of the Kamov (f>32n ft. high, 3 hours’ | 
walk), commanding a fine view over 
the Alps of Appenzell, Vorarlberg, 
and Orisons. Down to the 17th cen- 
tury, the district which we now tra- 


verse belonged to the powerful barons 
of Jlohen Sax, many of whose castles, 
reduced to ruins by the Appenzellers, 
may still be discerned upon the heights 
on the W. of the Rhine valley. One 
of this family, a brave ami noble 
soldier, and a Protestant, escaped with 
difficulty from the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew at Peris, and on his 
return home was murdered by his 
nephew. After this foul deed, it is 
tin* popular belief that the blessing of 
God was withdrawn from the race: it 
is certain they never prospered. In 
HI 1(5 their vast, domains were sold to 
Zurich, and the family became ex- 
tinct soon after. The body of the 
murdered man is still preserved in a 
perfect condition, in a coffin with a 
glass lid, dried like a. mummy, under 
the church-tower of Sennwald. This 
circumstance, aud the story connected 
with it, have given to the remains a 
reputation for sanetit y ; so that, though 
a. Prqtestant, the Catholics have stolen 
some of the limbs ns relics, and once 
actually carried off the body across 
the Rhine; it was, however, speedily 
reclaimed. 

Lv Werdenbcrg — (7/m : Kaufhaus) 
—was the seat of a noble family of 
that name, who played an important 
part in early Swiss history. The 
Mrtmmschloss , tin* cradle of the race, 
still stands in good preservation above 
the town. A cross road runs hence 
through the vale of Toggenburg, and 
past VVildhaus, Zwingli’s birthplace, 
to Schaffhausen (Rte. 7L). 

2J Se widen (Ian: Traubo, poor) to 
Wildhaus is 2^ posts, and to Wallen- 
stadt 2-.J posts. “ Rt. on the height 
the ruined castle Wartau; 1. beyond 
the Rhine, at the entrance of the Lu- 
ziensteig pass, Schloss Guttenburg. In 
the background rises the grey head of 
the Falkniss with its chaplet of snow: 
the whole landscape is splendid, grand, 
and full of variety.” — B. 

Savgans (described in Rte. 14), 
which we pass a little on the rt. : the 
roads from the Orisons, and from 
Zurich, meet that; from St. Gall. .. 

Ragatz — Inns : Hof Ragatz, ori- 
ginally the summer residence of the 
abbots, and now a bathing establish- 
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menfc, and supplied with water from i 
the hot springs of Pfeifers, conveyed j 
hither in wooden pipes, 1*2,500 feet 
long; a large house with a fine view: 
table-d’liote at 12, 56 kr.; dinner at 
Other hours — in the salle, 1 fi. 40 kr., 
in private 2 fi., wine not included. 
Breakfast — tea or coffee, honey, bread, 
and butter — in the salle, 20 kr., in pri- 
vate 24 kr.; a wax-light, 60 kr.; pri- 
vate baths, 30 kr. These charges are 
no# observed oiily> towards persons 
staying in the hotted to take the baths, 
anti for p'issiny travellers the charges 
are the same as at other inns in Switz- 
erland.— Hotel de la Tamlna. Ragatz 
is a village of 600 Inhab., situated at 
the month of the gorge (tobel), through 
which the torrent Tamlna issues out 
to join the Rhine. It thrives from its 
central position at the junction of the 

f reat roads from Zurich, St. Gall, 
'eldkirch, Coire, and Milan, to all 
which places Diligences run daily, and 
from its vicinity to the mineral springs 
of Pfeffers, which cause it to be much 
resorted to as a watering-place, espe- 
cially sihee the gloomy and uncom- 
fortable old baths nave been supplanted 
by the cheerful new establishment. 

No one should omit to visit the 
Old Batiis of Pfeffkrs (properly 
Pfaffers), situated a little way up 
the vale of the Tamlna, one of the most 
extraordinary spots in Sintzerlnnd , and 
now made accessible by a car-road 
cut in the rocks of the gorge. The 
distance, not being more than 2-£ m.. 
is performed in f of an hour, and it 
takes only 20 minutes to return. Those 
who are able should walk; you may 
reach the baths within an hour on 
foot, and so miss none of the beauties. 
The charge for a char to drive thither 
at the hotel is 5 frs., in the village 
4 frs. It is a delightful walk, the 
scenery very romantic; the torrent 
forming water-falls at every step, and 
floating down the logs of wood. Much 
of the interest and original singu- 
larity of the spot, however, is de- 
stroyed by the improvement of the 
access to it. 

The Old Baths are situated in two 
large piles of building connected 
together by a chapel. They are built 


on a narrow ledge of rock, a few feet 
above 

deeply sunken between the rocks that 
they may be said to be half buried ; so 
that in the height of summer, the sun 
appears above them only from 1<> to 4. 
Formerly provisions and heavy goods 
were conveyed into the house by a 
crane perched on the edge of the cliff, 
which lowered its burthen through a 
trap-door in the roof. 

The hot springs of Pfeffers were 
not known to the Romans. There is 
a story that they w ere discovered by 
a hunter, who, having entered into 
the abyss of the Tain in a, in the pur- 
suit of 

of vapour arising from them. For 
many years nothing was done to fa- 
j eilitate access to them, and patients 
desirous of profiting by their healing 
virtues were let down to the source 
from the cliffs above, by ropes, and, 
in order to reap as much benefit as 
possible, were accustomed to pass a 
week together, both day and night, in 
them, not only eating and drinking, 
but sleeping, under hot water, instead 
of under blankets. The cause of the. 
virtue of the water is not \ery evi- 
dent, as a pint contains scarcely 3 
grains of saline particles ; it has a 
temperature of about 1)8° Fahrenheit. 

The situation of the old baths is 
both gloomy and monotonous, hem- 
med in between dripping walls of 
rock, and shaded by dank foliage, 
with only a narrow strip of sky over- 
head, and with small space or faci- 
lities for locomotion and exercise, 
unless the patient will take the road 
to Ragatz or scale the sides of the 
valley above him. To one fresh 
arrived from the upper world, its 
meadows and sunshine, a visit to 
Pfeffers has all the effect of being at 
the bottom of a well or a mine. The 
atmosphere is kept at one regular 
temperature of chilliness by the per- 
petual draught brought down by the 
torrent ; and the solitary and impri- 
soned ray of sunshine which about 
noon, and for an hour or two after- 
wards, finds its way into these re- 
cesses, is insufficient to impart warmth 
or cheerfulness. It is to be prosumed 
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that few English travellers would be 
disposed to make any stay here. A 
passing visit of a few hours will 
satisfy the curiosity of most persons. 
No one, however, should depart with- 
out. visiting the 

Source of the hot spring . 

A few yards above the old baths, j 
the sides of the ravine of the Tamina 
contract in an extraordinary manner, 
so as to approach within a few feet 
of each other ; a little farther they 
even close ovgr and cover up the 
river, which is seen issuing out of a 
cavernous chasm. The springs arc 
reached through the bath-house, 
whence a bridge of planks across 
the Tamina leads to the entrance, 
which is* closed by a door. The 
bridge is prolonged into the gorge, 
in the shape of a scaffolding or shelf, 
suspended by iron stanchions to the 
rocks, and partly laid in a niche cut 
out of the side. It is carried all along 
the chasm as far as the hot spring, 
and affords the only means of ap- 
proach to it, as the sides of the rent 
are vertical, and there is not an inch 
of mom between them and the torrent, 
for the soli' of a foot to rest. For- 
merly the passage was along two, 
sometimes one plank, unprotected by 
railings ; at present a platform, 4 feet 
wide, furnished with a hand-rail, ren- 
ders the approach to the spring easy 
for the most timid, and perfectly free 
from risk. Each person pays 24 kr. 
for admittance. A few yards from 
the entrance, the passage is darkened 
by the overhanging rock. The sud- 
den chill of an atmosphere never 
visited by the sun’s rays, the rushing 
and roaring of the torrent, lift or 40 
feet below, the threatening position of 
the rocks above, and the trembling 
of the planks on which you tread, 
have a grand and striking effect ; but 
this has been diminished by modern 
improvements, which have deprived 
the visit to the gorge of even the 
semblance of danger. In parts, it is 
almost dark, where the sides of the 
ravine overlap one another, and ac- 
tually meet over-head, so as to form a 
natural arch. The rocks in many 


laces show evident marks of having 
eon ground aw ay, and scooped out by 
the rushing river, and by the stones 
brought down with it. For several 
hundred yards the river pursues an 
almost subterranean course, the roof 
of the chajpm being the floor, as it 
were, of the valley. In some places 
the roots of the tree-* are seen dangling 
through the crevice above your head, 
anti at one particular spot you find 
yourself under the &!*0h of the natural 
bridge leading to . the staircase men- 
tioned farther on. Had Virgil or 
Dante been aware of this spot, they 
would certainly have conducted their 
heroes through it to the jaws of the 
infernal regions. 

The shelf of planks extends more 
than j m. from the baths. At its ex- 
tremity, at the bottom of a cavern in 
the rocks, rises the hot spring ; its 
temperature being about 100° Fah- 
renheit ; it is received into a reservoir 
nearly 15 feet deep, from which it is 
conducted in pipes to the baths. The 
first baths were miserable hovels, 
built over the spring, and suspended, 
like swallows’ nests, to the face of the 
rock : the only entrance to them was 
by the roof, and the sick were let 
down into them by ropes and pulleys. 
The springs generally cease to flow 
in winter, but burst forth again in 
spring ; they are most copious when 
the snow has fallen in abundance, and 
continue till autumn, after which 
their fountains are again sealed. The 
water has little taste or smell ; it 
bears some resemblance, in its mi- 
neral contents, to that of Ems, and is 
used both for bathing and drinking. 

After emerging from the gorge, at 
the spot where he entered it, at the bath- 
house, the traveller may ascend the 
valley above it, as far as the staircase 
(Stiege), reached by a natural bridge 
of rock, beneath w hich the Tamina, 
out of sight and hearing from above, 
forces its way into the gorge of the 
hot springs. Ascending this stair- 
case, formed of trunks of trees, you 
reach an upper stage of the valley, 
formed of gentle slopes, and covered 
with verdant pasture on one side, and 
w r ith thick woods on the other. The 
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two sides are separated by the deep 
gash and narrow gorge, along the 
bottom of which the Tamina forces 
its way. This is, perhaps, the best 
point for obtaining a general view of 
the baths and this singular spot in 
which they are sunken. On looking 
O^er the verge of the precipice, you 
perceive, at the bottom of the ravine, 
at the depth of 300 feet below, the 
roofs of the two large buildings, like 
cotton factories, in sue and structure. 
The upper valley, also, with its carpet 
of bright green, its woods, and the 
bare limestone cliffs which border it 
on either hand, and above all, the 
huge peak of the Falkniss, rising on 
the opposite side of the Rhine, form 
a magnificent landscape. 

* A path funs from the natural bridge 
1^ m. along the rt. bank of the Ta- 
mina, to 

The Convent of Pf offers, a vast edi- 
fice, but not otherwise remarkable : 
it was built 10(55, in place of one de- 
stroyed by fire. It encloses a church 
in the centre, like all the convents of 
the Benedictine order. It is finely 
placed on an elevated mountain-plat- 
form, ^commanding, on one side, the 
valley of the Rhine, backed by the 
majestic IT al&niss ; on the other, open- 
ing out towards the lake of Wa llen - 
statl t and the peaks of the Sieben 
Kurfiirsten. This Benedictine mo- 
nastery, founded 713, was suppressed, 
after an existence of 10 centuries, in 
1838, by a decree of the government 
of the canton of. St. Gall, in conse- 
quence of the finances of the convent 
having become involved, and at the 
request of a majority of the brethren. 
“ The Government pensioned the ab- 
bot and the monks; agents of the 
canton took possession of the convent 
and all that belonged to it, and have 
converted it into a lunatic asylum/* 

The convent once possessed a very 
extensive territory; its abbots were 
princes; but the French, as usual, ap- 
propriated their revenues; and at the 
termination of the French rule, but a 
small part of their property was re- 
stored to them, including the baths. 
’This Jfs now appropriated to pious 
workSffbe education of the people, &c. 


The revenues of the convent were 
valued at 216,365 Swiss florins. 

Near the convent stands the ruined 
castle of Wartenstein. 

The Kalanda , or Galandaberg (the 
mountain on the rt. bank of the Ta- 
mina, above the old baths, which se- 
parates the valley from that of the 
Rhine), is sometimes ascended on ac- 
count of* the view from its top — a 
5-hours* walk. Many other interest- 
ing Excursions may bo conveniently 
made from Hof Ragatz: — a. To Lu- 
ziensteig, a remarkable fortified pass, 
beyond the Rhine, 1\J league from 
Ragatz, between the Fliisehberg and 
the Falkniss. The ascent of the 
Fliisehberg is not difficult from Luzien- 
steig, and the view from its top, and 
down the tremendous precipice which 
scarps one side of it, is very striking. — 
b. To the Prattigau and Fideris (Rte. 
81), returning by the Schalfik. — c. To 
the top of the Grauc Humor, an ascent 
requiring 5 hours — 8760 ft. — whence 
you may see the Lake of Constance 
over the peaks of the Kurfiirsten. — 
d. There is a path from Ffefters direct 
to Keichenau, the post station beyond 
Coire, up the valley of the Tamina, 
crossing at its head the pass La Fopjnt 
am Rank els, a walk of about 24 m. 
Another footpath leads up the Kul- 
feuser-Thal to Glarus, 15m. (Rte. 76). 

Diligences from Ragatz to Zurich 
daily, 11 hours; — to St. Gall twice a 
day by Rorschach, and once by Utz- 
nach and Toggenburg; — to Constance, 
to.Feldkirch;— to Coire, twice a day; 
— to Milan, daily; — to Bellinzona, by 
the Bernardin, daily. 

The pedestrian traveller, going from 
the old baths to Coire, need not return 
to Ragatz, but may proceed by the 
Convent of Pfeifers, whence a path 
strikes down directly to the bridge 
over the Rhine, called Untere Zoll- 
Briicke, a walk of about 2 hours. 

A char-a-banc, with one horse, from 
Ragatz to Coire costs 10 zwanzigers, 
from Ragatz to Wallenstadt 4 fl. 

, The high road from Ragatz runs 
along the 1. bank of the Rhine as far 
as the Untere Zoll-Briicke (Low^er 
Toll-bridge the only bridge on the 
Rhine between the Lake of Constanco 
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and Iicichenau. It was entirely swept 
away by the tremendoifs flood in the 
autumn of 1834, which did immense 
injury to the valley. In crossing this 
bridge 1 , the traveller passes out of can- 
ton St. Gall into the Grisons. The 
valley of the .Rhino has a grand ap- 
pearance from this point. The peak of 
the Falknissis a conspicuous and strik- 
ing object in the view to the N.E. The 
Rhine alone is unpicturesque, from 
I the width of its bed and the large 
space of unsightly sand and gravel left 
bare in summer. Its bed is constantly 
rising, so as to threaten more fearful 
, inundations; and a plan has been 
| proposed of cutting a new channel for 
| its unruly stream, from this point as 
: far as the Lake of- Constance. A 
short way above the bridge, the Land - 
quart, an impetuous torrent, descend- 
ing from the valley of Prettigau, enters 
the Rhine. The road up it is described 
in Rte. 81. 

Beyond this, the Convent of Pfeifers 
is visible from the road; the snowy 
heights of the GahnuJa rise into sight 
on the opposite bank of the liliin 
and the ruins of feud. Teas ties, perched 
upon rocky knolls, overlooking the 
volley, give a highly picturesque cha- 
racter to the scene. One of the most 
conspicuous is Ualdenstcin, nearly op- 
posite Coire. 

Coire (Germ. Chur; Roinansch, 
Quera.) — Inns : Wei sse s Kreu tz ( W hi te 
Cross), g«*od; intelligent host. — Post, 
or Freyeck, very good also. Capri- 
corn, or Stein bock, outside the town, 
very civil people, and a moderate and 
good house. The wine of the Valte- 
line is generally consumed in the Gri- 
; sons, but Complilir , which grows on 
\ the Rhine, near Malans, is very good, 
f and should by all means be tried here. 

[ The capital of the Grisons, the 
1 Curia Iilujotorum of the Romans, is an 

( * ancient walled town of 5000 Inhub. 
(500 Rom. Catholics), about a mile 
. from the Rhine. Its prosperity arises 
almost entirely from the high roads 
upon which it stands, which form the 
; channel of communication from Italy 
into Switzerland and Western Ger- 
many, and unite the great commercial 
towns of Milan and Genoa, a#Uth of the 


Alps, with Zurich and St. Gall on the 
north. Coire is the staple place of the 
goods transported over the two great 
Alpine carriage roads of the Splugen 
and Bernardin. It is the place of meet- 
ing of the Council of the Grisous; a 
member of which claims the title of 
“ Your Wisdom ” (“ EuerW eisjieit . 

The town has narrow streets, and 
stands on uneven ground, at the en- 
trance of the magnificent Glen of the 
Sehalfik-thal; some curious domestic 
architecture will be found in it. The 
Bishop's Palace and the quarter around 
it, inhabited by the Roman Catholics, 
occupy the summit of an eminence, 
and are separated from the rest by 
walls and battlements, closed by two 
fortified gates. Here is situated the 
Ch. of St. Encius, or the 7)om, a very 
singular Byzantine' building, the oldest 
parts of which date from the 7 th cen- 
tury. The detached portal, its sculp- 
tures, and the monsters which support 
its pillars and form the capitals, are 
very curious - “ th^y are tlic proto- 
types of those existing in the Lom- 
bard churches.” The statues of the* 
Four Evangelists standing upon lions, 
and similar specimens of sculpture 
in the very curious crypt, are pro- 
bably as old as the fou$h century, 
and exhibit traces of the Frankish 
period. Within, there are one or two 
ingular old paintings. In the sacristy , 
are preserved the bones of St. Lucius, 
“a British king, according to the 
* English Marty rologie,’ and the foun- 
der of St. Peter’s Ch., Cor nh ill,” and 
one or two specimens of church plate, 
a bishop’s crozier, a monstrance of the 
14 th century. The crypt has arches 
of very wide span supported by "a 
single pillar, the uase being a monster. 

The Episcopal Palace (Hof), near 
the church, is an antique building; 
the staircase and halls are singularly 
decorated with stucco work ; and the 
chapel, within a tower, is Said to be- 
one of the earliest specimens of Chris** ; 
tian architecture, Coire i$ the oldest 
bishopric in Switzerland. Behind' the 
Palace is a kind of ravine, lined with 
vineyards, across which a path leads 
to the Roman Catholic Seminary, 
which is a picturesque View of th£towq, 
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Besides tlie roads from Coire to 
Italy, by the ISpliigen (Rte. 88) and 
Bern ar din (Rte. 9u), and those to 
Zurich and St. Gall, and along the 
rt. bank of the Rhine to Fehlkirch 
and Bregenz, several new lines lead in 
/different directions through the Gri- 
sons. A carriage road between Coire 
and the Engadiiie, over the Julier Pass, 
ds now finished. (See Rte. 82.) 

Diliycnoes every day to Zurich in 
13^ hours (Rte. 14), communicating 
with steamers on the lakes ofWallen- 
stadt and Zurich ; to Milan, by the 
Spliigen, in 29 hrs. (you may sleep at 
Cniavenna, and reach Milan the after- 
noon of the second day, by steamer 
and rail from Como) ; to Bellinzona, by 
the Bernardin, in 17 hrs. ; to Linda u, 
by Feldkirch and Bregenz, in 13 hrs.; 
to St. Gall (twice) in *3 hrs. ; to Sa- 
maden (daily) in j 

runt-hones are kept on till <hr 
high roads leading from (. m*< u««*h 

the Grismis and can <-. <3’ (.«• \ 

The postmaster ivtCo’uV v-i»» mnu.Mi 
travellers, with a printed tariff of the 
charges and distances. (See uLu In- 
troduction, § f>.) 

" The Romansch Lanjinnje. 

A newspaper is printed at Coire in 
the Lingua Roman scha, a dialect pe- 
culiar to the Orisons and neighbour- 
' ing alpine country of Tyrol, derived, 
like the Italian, Spanish, and French, 
from the Latin, but corrupted by the 
admixture of other languages. In this 
remote part of Europe it has kept its 
ground since the destruction of the 
Roman empire. It is said, however, 
■„tp be gradually disappearing before 
thb German language. 

It may be divided intfl at least three 
distinct dialects : — 1. The Ladin, 
spoken in the Lower Engadine and 
vale of Miinster : it comes nearest to 
the Latin; and is, perhaps, not very 
dissimilar from’ the vulgar tongue 
spoken by the Roman peasantry, as 

# described by Livy. 2, The Romansch 

* of the Upper Engadine, the valleys of 
Bregaglia, Oberhalbstein, Scliams, See. 
& Tpe patois of the Grison highland- 
ers in. the vale of the Vorder and Hin- 
ter Rhine. 


The difference between the three 
may be shown in the following trans- 
lation of the first sentence in the Lord’s 
Prayer : — 

Pater noster qui es in cadis. 

1 . Bab noss, qual ca ti eis entschiel, 

&c. 

2. P*tp noss, quel tii est en cel, &e. 

3. 1 ap noss, quel chi esch in’ls cels, 
See. 

The word Rhein in Romansch 
means running water. 

According to a very obscure tradi- 
tion, th'* inhabitants of this part of the 
chain of Rlvetian Alps are the de- 
scendants of some Tuscan fugitives, 
driven out of Etruria by inroads of the 
Gauls. Many curious resemblances 
have been traced between the exist- 
ing names of obscure villages of these 
remote valleys and those of places iu 
ancient Etruria and Latimn — asLavin, 
/ ■'•■/>/ 1 .w/t ; Thusis, Tiiscia ; Ardez, 
.1/ - Romein, Homo; Falise, or 
Fliiseh, 1 i > f ts< i ; Madu Hein, il/ etl it If in >nn ; 

( ’* iesi, I' vstmr : Umbrien and Mount 
| Lmbraii. Unnn 

Owii. o i he scanty literat ure, there 
beinj; bm few printed books, except a 
translation of the Bible, one or two of 
the New Testament, and a few other 
books, the Romansch language is not 
rich in words. From the circumstance, 
however, of its having been made the 
language of the pulpit at the Reforma- 
tion, when the greater part of the po- 
pulation of the Orisons became Pro- 
testant, it has kept its ground till the 
present day. 

The whole of Romansch literature 
may be comprised in about 39 books, 
mostly religious works, includin'’, the 
Bible; Liturgy, and catechisms. The 
fir$t grammar and dictionary of the 
Romansch language was published by 
a clergyman named Conradi at Zu- 
rich, in 1820 and 1823. In 183(3 a 
newspaper, called II Gri sebum Ro- 
mansch, /was printed in the Romansch 
dialect at Coire. 

Ilistof'n and Government of the Gri- 
sons . — The government of the Grisons 
deserves some consideration from the 
traveller. 

It must not be supposed that the 
conspiracy on the Grtttli, in 1307, and 
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■the exploits of Tell, gave freedom to 
the whole country now called Switzer- 
land, or even influenced tore than a 
very small part of it — the Forest can- 
tons— except in as far as such a spirit- 
stirring example is capable of influ- i 
encing the minds of a neighbouring j 
people. For more than a century after 
the flrst Swiss union, that part of the 
country of Khaetia now called Orisons 
groaned under the tyranny of almost 
numberless petty lords, who, though 
they possessed but a few acres of land, 
or even no more than the number of 
square feet on which their castle stood, 
yet assumed the rights of independent 
sovereignty, waging perpetual petty 
war with their neighbours — oppress- 
ing their own subjects, and pillaging 
all travellers — the ancient form of 
levying duties and customs. The best, 
notion of the state of society which 
existed during this period of the Fau- 
streeht (club law), may be formed 
from the quantity of feudal ruins 
which stud not only the main valleys j 
of the Uhine, but even the lateral val- 
leys and gorges of the Rhrotian Alps. 
At last a day of retribution came. 
The peasants rose in revolt and threw 
off the yoke of the nobles — with less 
violence than might be expected, 
chiefly because the great ecclesiastical 
potentates, the Bishop of Coire, the 
Abbots of St. Gall and Dissentis, and 
some of the more influential barons, 
sided with the peasants, directing, in- 
stead of opposing, the popular feeling. 

The result of this was a lihactian 
Confederacy, quite distinct from the 
Swiss Confederacy, composed of Three 
Lea<fve$ (Biinden) — the Upper, or 
Grey League (Ober, or Graue Bund), 
142-t (named from the simple grey 
home-spun coats of those by whom it 
was formed) ; the. League of God’s 
House (Ca Dd in Bomansch, in Germ. 
Gotteshaus Bund), so called from the 
church of Coire, the head and capital 
of this league, 1396.; and the League 
of the Ten* Jurisdictions (3£ebn-Ge- 
richte), of whiOh ‘Mayehfeld? is chief 
town (1428). V 5 
The government produced, by this 
revolution presents, perhaps, the most 
remarkable example the world has yet 
[Suite,] 


seen of the sovereignty of the people 
and of universal suffrage. Not only 
every valley, but in some cases every 
parish, or even hamlet, in a valley, be- 
came an independent commonwealth, 
with a government of its own, with 
peculiar local administrative rights and- 
privileges, .in many instances existing 
at the present day. Sometimes one of 
these free states, sometimes several to- 
gether, form a commune or schnitzo, 
literally slice (gemeinde or gerieht) 
each commune has its own general 
assembly, in w hich every citizen of the 
age of J8, sometimes younger, has a 
vote, and by which the magistrates 
and authorities, down to the parson 
and schoolmaster, are elected. A 
number of communes forms a Hoch* 
Gerieht, under a magistrate styled 
| Landumman, Fodesta, or Landvogt. 
i Above this comes the Diet of the 
j League ; and above all, the Diet of 
i tin* Three Leagues. There are still 
26 Hoch-Gevichts : the number of 
communes was 49 ; that of the smaller 
communities is* not known. Amid$t 
such a labyrinth of government— a 
complication of machinery, wheel 
within w heel — it is difficult to "under- 
stand how any goverjNnent could have 
been carried on ; and we accordingly 
find the history of the Orisons little 
better than a long series of bickerings^ -? 
feuds, revolts, conspiracies, massacres; 
intrigues, and peculations. The wisest, 
divisions of tne diet of the canton 
wore annulled or frustrated by the 
votes of the general assemblies, ac- 
cordingly as the interest or caprice of. 
the most influential popular leader 
might sway these meetings at the mo~* 
menfc. Two great families, those of 
Planta and De Salis; in the end, long 
monopolised the chief influence, as. 
well as the patronage and offices qf 
the federal government. 

Such, then, was the practical result* 
of this democracy of the purest form 
in theory. ^ 

The Orisons were united with the. 
Swiss confederation in 1803, and are 
represented by a deputy in the d>et. 
The Three Leagues are still composed 
of 26 high jurisdictions (Hocn-Ge- 
richte), ^a<5h possessing its own con* 
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AtHntjbn, ,^ti(?h often differ entirely 
\ffcpift oneAnotfieh The supreme fede- 
r%X p:>vij'fmxiGut of -the canton is vested 
.^ the great council of 70 members 
%yiAch meets at Coire. 

ROUTE 68. 

BT.‘ GALL TO ALT8TETTEN AtfD COIRE 
BY THE AAtHS OP GAIS, APPENZELL, 
AND THE PASS OF THE STOSS, WITH 
■ EXCURSIONS TO THE WEISSBAD, THE 
WTLDKIRClILEIN, AND THE IIOCII 
SENTIS. 

There are 2 roads from St. Gall to 
Altstetten — by Gais, or by Trogen 
(the shorter of the two), and either 
of them is a shorter way from St. 
Gall to the Spliigen than that by 
Rorschach (Rte. 67), and is perfectly 
practicable for a light carriage. The 
excursion to Appenzell may be made 
from Gais. It is a striking and in- 
teresting route. 

The canton Appenzell lies somewhat 
out of the beat of travellers, com- 
pletely surrounded (enclave) by the 
territory of canton St. Gall, and shut 
in, at its S. extremity, by the Alps ; 
on which side no great high roads 
pass through it.* Appenzell itself lies 
in a cul-de-sac of the mountains, ex- 
cept for such as will take the difficult 
. paths over the high Alps and glaciers. 
On this account, it is but little visited 
by English travellers. The canton is 
divided into 2 parts or districts, called 
Mhoclen, quite independent of e^fch 
other, but enjoying- only one vote at 
the diet* Outer Rhoden is a very 
thickly peopled district, having 8781 
Jnhab. to the Germ. sq. mile, who are 
*Jhtote#tants. These are almost ex- 
clusively engaged in manufactures, 
chiefly of cotton, muslin, tambouring, 
&c. Inner Rhoden, on the contrary, 
is a land of herdsmen ; its high and 
- bleak mountains produce nothing blip 
rich pasturage and sweet grass, upon 
which vast herds of cattle are fed. 
‘The government, in both states, is a 
pure democracy * the General As- 
sembly, or* Landesgemeinde, is com- 
posed of every male born in the can- 
ton. The religion is the Rom.-Catholic. 
{a travelling through this somewhat 


■primitive district, two unusual objects 
may attract the traveller’s attention,— 
the pillory, by the road-side, furnished 
with a collar (carcan), a hole for the 
heck, a padlock, and a chain ; and 
the bone-house, or ossuaire , in the 
churchyards, destined to receive the 
skulls and bones, which, after lying 
a certain number of years below 
ground, are dug up to make room 
for others; and, having been ticketed 
and labelled with the names of their 
owner, are laid out for show on shelves 
in the bone-house. 

There is an appearance of pro- 
sperity, of cleanliness and neatness in 
Ausser lihoden, which is very pleas- 
ing. The green hill-sides to their 
.very top are studded with cheerful 
looking houses, the dwellings of the 
peasants. The villages of Trogen, 
Teuffen, and Speichcr are highly in- 
teresting, for, though the houses are of 
wood, tliey are tastily and comfort- 
ably built, and most of them with a 
well-tended garden before them. In 
fact many persons of ample fortune 
reside in these little towns, much of 
the Swiss muslin being made or em- 
broidered here for St. Gall houses. 
Every cottage is filled with females 
assiduously busied in embroidery. 

St. Gall (Rte. 66) to Appenzell, by 
Gais, leagues = 12 j Eng. m. 

Gais to Altstetten, 4£ leagues ==14J 
Eng. m, 

The road quits the canton of St. 
Gall and enters that of- Appenzell 
(Ausser-llhoden) a little before reach- 
ing, by an excellent but hilly road, 

1§ Teuffen — {Fans: Ilecfit, good; 
Bar). The inhabitants of this flourish- 
ing Village of neat cottages are chiefly 
engaged in the manufacture and em- 
broidery of mu§lin. Grubenmann, the 
carpenter, who built the celebrated 
bridge of one arch at Schaffhausen, 
was born here, and built the Ch. 

Gais — Inns : Ochs ; — Krone. 
Lhmm. small, but clean. * Rooms, 4 fl. 
to 10,4. weekly ; — table-d’hdto, 1 fl. ; 
whey, 20 hr, daily— it is brought from 
the.high ^Jps every morning. The 
bread is very good here. This little 
village of neat timber cottages, mostly 
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converted into lodging-houses by the 
peasants their owners, irregularly scat- 
tered over lawn-like meadows, is situ- 
ated in an open country, with nothing 
but green pastures around, at an eleva- 
tion of 2900 ft. above the sea-level. 
Yet the reputation of its pure and 
bracing air, and of its cure of goat’s 
whey (molkenkur ; cure de petit lait), 
annually attract hither many hundred 
invalids from all parts of Europe ; 
and during the season, iu July and 
August, the principal inns are gene- 
rally full. 

The peasants’ houses are particu- 
larly clean, trimly painted outside, as 
though they had just issued from a 
bandbox. 

Gais lies in view of the Sentis and 
its chain ; a noble object ; and at 
the S. side of the Gdbris. The view 
from the top of that mountain is de- 
lightful, and may be attained with 
little trouble, in 1 hr., on horseback. 
Guide 1 fl. 

The native songs of the cow-herds 
and dairy-maids of Appenzell are 
highly melodious. 

There is a char-road from Gais to 
Herisau (see llte. 69), about 5 hrs. 
walk. 

2 m. to the E. of Gais. on the road 
to Altstetten, is the Chapel of Stoss , 
erected on the summit of the steep 
pass leading down to the Rhine Thai, 
to commemorate the almost incredible 
victory gained by 400 men of Appen- 
zell over 3000 Austrians in 1405. The 
Archduke of Austria and the Abbot 
of St. Gall had hoped to take the 
Swiss by surprise with this preponde- 
rating force. But a handful of the 
mountaineers, under the conduct of 
Count Rudolph of Werdenberg, as- 
sembled in haste, gave them battle, 
and defeated the invaders, with a loss 
of 900 men, losing only 20 of their 
own party. The blood of the slain 
discoloured the mountain - torrent 
which flowed past the battle-field as 
far as its influx into the Rhine. Tho 
view from the Stoss Over the valley of 
the Rhine, 2000 ft. below, and of the 
snowy mountains of Tyrol and Vo- 
rarlberg beyond, is of the highest 
beauty. 


A very steep descent leads from tie 
Stoss to Altstetten. You hire a spare 
skid at the top of the hill,* atid go - ' 
down with both wheels locked. Froth' 
Stoss to Altstetten, in the valley of tho 
Rhine, is 1 hour’s drive, about 5 m* 
It takes 2 hrs. to ascend. (See in 187.) 

The other road from St. Gall to 
Altstetten (an excelientomd less hilly 
one) is carried o\cr the Ruppcn, 4j , 
leagues = 14J Eng. m. by Trogen, a 
neat little town, whose environs are 
charming. A diligence to Feklkirch 
follows it : time 3J hrs. with 6 horsey. 

Co ire. (Rte. 67.) 

It is a distance of 3^ m. S.W. (there . 
is a footpath shorter) from Gais to 

2 Appenzell — Inns: Heclifc (Pike), 
best; Weisses Kreutz; respectable but 
homely farm-houses. Though the 
chief place of the district of Inner 
Rhoden, this is but a large viU 
of 1400 Inhab., consisting of old 
houses, with two convents, and a mo- 
dern church attached to a Gothic choir, 
painted with representations of ban- 
ners and flags taken by the AppeU- 
zellers in the 1 5th cent., and contains 
nothing remarkable in it. It derives 
its name from the country-seat of the 
Abbot of St. Gall (Abten-zelle, Ab- 
batis Celia), having been anciently 
built here, when the country around 
was an uninhabited solitude. 

The Landcsfjemeindc, or Assembly of 
the canton, meets on a square, near a 
lime-tree, every year. In the Record 
Office, Archiv , are preserved a number 
of banners, conquered by the Appeb- 
zellers of old, and the only surviving 
trophies of their valour. Here are 
the flags of Constance, Winterthur, 
Eeldkirch ; the Tyrolese banner and 
free ensign, inscribed “ Hundert Tau- 
send Teufel,” conquered, at Landek, 
1407 ; the Genoese banner of St. 

* George, and two captured from the 
Venetians, 1516, in the battle of 
Agnadel. 

A remarkable change greets the 
traveller, on entering Roman Catholic 
Inner Rhoden, from Protestant Outer 
Rhoden. He exchanges cleanliness 
and industry for filth and beggary. 
What may be the cause of this as not 
K 2 
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ft subject suitable for discussion here. 
The Appenzellers are passionately 
fond of gymnastic exercises; and a 
part of every holiday is devoted to 
wrestling ana boxing matches. Hurl- 
ing the stone is another frequent ex- 
ercise. A mass of rock, varying in 
Weight from half to a whole cwt., is 
poised on the shoulder, and then cast 
forward a distance of several feet. 
In 1805 a man of Urniisch hurled a 
stone, weighing 184 lbs., 10 ft. The 
Appenzellers are also capital shots: 
’ Tine-matches are held in summer on 
almost every Sunday, and the crack- 
ing reports resound on all sides. 
The laws of the canton (especially of 
Outer Rhoden) restrict dancing to 3 
or 4 days of the year; but, as the 
people are much addicted to this 
amusement, the law is frequently in- 
fringed, and the peasants will often 
cross the frontier of the canton in 
order to enjoy unmolested their fa- 
vourite amusement. 

There is a road from Appenzell to 
Herisau (Route 69) by Gonten. 

* About 2^ m. S.E. of Appenzell is 
Weissbad , “a homely boarding-house 
and bathing establishment, situated in 
a beautiful and retired spot, at the 
foot of the Sentis, surrounded by 
grounds, from which walks lead up 
the mountains. The house is capable 
of accommodating 120 visitors, but 
the visitors and accommodation are 
inferior to those at Gais.” 

In addition to the cure of goat’s 
, whey, there are mineral springs at 
‘ Weissbad, and the bath-houses con- 
tain 80 baths. 

' Three small torrents, the Baron 
{or Sentis)-bach E., the Schwiinde- 
bach S., and the Weissbach W., issuing 
out of 3 Alpine valley s deeply furrowed 
in the sides of the Sentis, in whose 

f laciers they take their rise, unite at 
Weissbad, and form the river Sitter. 
^About 5 m. up the middle valley, 
hour’s walk, is the singular 
hermitage ancl chapel of the Wild- 
kirchlein. It is reached by crossing 
the Alpine pasture of the Bodmen- 
flip, which, in spite of its elevation, 
js in summer a perfect garden, un- 
folding a treasure to the botanist, 


and affording the sweetest herbage to 
the cows. 

In a recess scooped out of the face 
of a precipice, 170 ft. above these 
pastures, a little chapel has been 
I perched. It was built 1756 by a pious 
1 inhabitant of Appenzell, and dedi- 
cated to St. Michael, and on that 
saint’s day mass is celebrated here 
annually. A bearded Capuchin oc- 
I cupies the hermitage adjoining, ‘and 
| will conduct strangers through the 
long caverns hung with stalactites, 
which perforate the mountain behind 
his dwelling. The pilgrimage will be 
repaid by the charming prospect 
from the window which he opens. 

From this rocky vault you issue out 
upon another fine pasturage, the Eben- 
alp, 5U90 ft. above the sea-level, com- 
manding a far more extensive and a 
different view, extending over the 
lake of Constance and the Suabian 
hills. 

The Sentisy the highest mountain in 
Appenzell, 7700 ft above the sea- 
level, may be ascended from Weiss- 
bad in 6 hours. The view from the 
top is much extolled, and a panorama 
of it has been engraved. Various 
paths lead up to it ; the best and 
easiest, which is also perfectly safe in 
the company of a guide, leads by way 
of the Meglisalp — Inn — (3 stunden); 
Wagenliicke (2 stunden); to the sum- 
mit, where is an Inn (1 stunde), a walk 
of nearly 20 m. 

In 1832, an engineer named Buch- 
miiller, while making trigonometrical 
observations on the summit, accom- 
panied by a servant, was struck by 
lightning. The shock took away his 
senses, and he remained in that state 
nearly an hour; when he came to 
himself he found his servant dead 
beside him, and himself so severely 
injured in one of his legs, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty and danger 
he could crawl down to the near- 
est human habitation. There is ft 
path by Briillisau, and from thence by 
the Kamor or by the Hohkasten, from 
Weissbad to Sennewald in the Rhein- 
thaj, in 5 hours. 

The paths are not to be tried with- 
out a guide. The summit of the Ka* 
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mor commands a remarkable pano- 
rama. Even from the paths to Senne- 
wald, the traveller has a delightful 
prospect oyer the Sentis and Canton 
Appenzell on one side, and over the 
lake of Constance, Tyrol, and the 
Rhine, on the other. A 3rd path 
leads over to Sax in the Rheinthal 
from the lower end of the Fakler See 
at the head of the Santisthal. 

A steep and rather difficult but not 
dangerous path* leads S. over the 
ridge of the Sentis by the Krayalp 
from Weissbad to Wildhaus, the birth- 
place of Zwingli, in Toggenburg (Rte. 
71), a distance of 20 m. 


ROUTE 69. 

ST. GALL TO RAPPERSCHWYL OX THE 
LVKE OF ZURICH, BY HKINRICIISBAD 
AND HERISAU. 

1 3 J leagues = 30$ Eng. m. 

Dili* fence daily to Rapperschwyl ; 
twice a-day to Herisau. 

There is a post road from St. Gull by 
1 } posts, Flawyl. 
aj — Lichtensteg. 
l| — Utznaeh. 
lj — Rapperschwyl. 

About 4 m. from St.. Gall, a little 
beyond the village of Bruggen, the 
road crosses the gorge of the Sitter 
by the magnificent Krdtzercn Briickc, 
a bridge 590 ft. long, and 85 ft. above 
the stream. Here the post road by 
Flawyl strikes off. A little after we 
enter canton Appenzcll. 

About a mile to the E. of Herisau 
is the watering-place called Hein- 
richsbad. The liadhaus is the most 
elegant establishment of the sort in 
Switzerland, after Schintznach, sur- 
rounded by agreeable pleasure- 
gTounds, the creation of one Hein- 
rich Steiger, a rich manufacturer. 
Two springs rising out of gravel, and 
variously impregnated with iron, car- 
bonic acid, &e., are used for drinking, 
and to supply the baths. Goats’ 
whey and asses’ milk are also fur- 
nished to those invalids for whom 
they are prescribed. Accommodation 
in a cowhouse is provided for invalids 
suffering from diseases of the chest. 


The neighbourhood is exceedingly 
picturesque. 

2$ Herisau. — Inns : Lowe (Lion), the 
best; — Hecht (Brochet). 

Herisau, the flourishing and indus- 
trious chief village of the Protestant 
district of Appenzcll, called Ausser- 
j Rhoden, contains 2200 Inhab., stands 
! 2334 ft. above the sea, and is advan- 
j tageously situated at the junction of 
| two streams, the Glatt and Briihl- 
bach, which turns the wheels of its 
numerous manufactories. “ It is a 
very singular place from its extraor- 
i dinary irregularity of construction, 

! and is quite unlike any other town in 
| Switzerland.” There arc beautiful 
walks on the surrounding heights; 
two of them are topped by ruinous 
castles, the Rosenberg and Rosen- 
berg, which, according to the story, 
were once connected together bv a 
leathern bridge. The lower part of the 
| Church Tower, in which the Archives 
■ are deposited, is the oldest building 
' in the canton, dating probably from 
| the 7th century. 

The articles chiefly manufactured 
here are muslins, cottons, and silk, the 
last a recent introduction: 10, 20y per- 
sons are employed in Ausser-Rhoden 
in weaving muslins, and a very large 
number in embroidering them. 

The Ilundswylcr label, a very singular 
gorge or chasm, deep and wild, about 
3^ m. from Herisau, deserves to be 
visited. 

There is a direct road from Herisau 
to Appenzcll (Route 68), by Wald- 
stadt (If hours); Urnasch (l£), and. 
Gonten (1): in all 5 stunden = 16 J m. 

Through an undulating country, we 
reach the frontier of Appenzell, and 
re-enter that of its grasping neigh- 
bour, St. Gall, before arriving at 

2 Peterzell : 3 m. beyond the ruined 
Castle of Neu-Toggenburg lies 

2 Lichtensteg, (Inn: Krone,) a 
town of 744 Inhab. on the rt. bank of 
the Thur, the ancient county of Tog** 
genburg. A picturesque and hand* 
some old Place, composed of lofty 
buildings with porticoes, forms the 
principal street. The 2 roads to 
Zurich by Flawyl and Herisau unite 
here. 
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Opposite Wattweil (Inns: Rossli; 
Toggenburg), a pretty manufacturing 
village, about m. farther, stand 
the convent of Santa Maria and the 
Castle of Iberg. 

The road soon after surmounts the 
steep ascent of the ridge of Himmel- 
wald. .From its top a beautiful pros- 
pect expands to view; in front the 
lake of Zurich, with the castle, town, 
and bridge of Rappersehwyl, in full 
relief on its margin; behind it the 
pine-clad and snow-topped Alps of 
Schwytz and Glarus; on the E. the 
remarkable peaks of the Sieben Kiih- 
firsten, and behind the fertile vale of 
Toggenburg. The road di vides on 
the opposite side of the hill; those 
bound for Glarus or Wallenstadt take 
itsl. branch, leading to Utznach: — we 
follow the rt. to Esehenbach, and 

7 Rappersehwyl (Rte 14.), whence 
steamers to Zurich 3 times a-day. 


ROUTE 71. 

schaffhaUsen to coire by toggen- 
burg AND WILDHAUS. 

33^ leagues = 100 Eng. m. Dili- 
gence 2 or 3 times a-week. — 13. 

From W yl to Coire the road is sup- 
plied with post-horses. 

A good carriage-road leads through 
Schlatt and Neusom to 
6| Frauenfeld, in -Route 9. 

3£ Wyl ( Inn : Post), a little town of 
1064 Inhab., in the valley of the Thur, 
distant about a mile from its 1. bank. 
,We here leave on the 1. the road to St. 
Gall, and continue up the 1. bank of the 
Thur, as far as Dietfurth. 

At Gonzerbach,4i little before Lieli- 
tensteg, a smnll and nearly solitary 
Inn (Hirsch), by the roadside, offers a 
convenient resting-place for travellers 
passing from Schaffhausen to the 
Grisons ; — clean beds, but charges ex- 
orbitant. 

■'* 41 Wattwyl. 

. Ebnat. — Toggenburg , as the long and 
fertile valley of the Thur is called, ex- 
tends for nearly 40 m., from Wyl up 
to the source of that river, “ and a 
splendid specimen of a Swiss valley it 
is, embracing within its range almost 


all the various features of Alpine 
scenery, save that there is scarcely a 
tract of level alluvial bottom to be 
found in its whole extent; its sides 
being everywhere steep or undulat- 
ing.^ * — T. F. It is bounded bv high 
mountains; on the N. by the Sentis, 
and on the S. by the peaks of the Kiih- 
firsten. It was anciently governed by 
counts of its own. When their line 
became extinct, 1436, the district was 
claimed by canton Zurich. In the 
feud which ensued the Ziirichers were 
worsted; it fell to the abbot of St. 
Gall; and, since 1805, forms part of 
canton St. Gall. It is thickly peopled; 
its inhabitants, an industrious race, 
are chiefly occupied with the manufac- 
ture of muslin and cotton. 

2* Ncslau. — Inn: Krone. 

The inn is said to be good at Alt 
St. Joha'nn. An extra horse up the 
ascent. 

Upon the high ground dividing the 
valley of the Thur from that of the 
Rhine, stands the remote village 

3J Wildhaus — (Inn : Krone, good), 
31-50 ft. above the level of the sea, and 
at the S. base of the Sentis. It is re- 
markable as the birthplace of the Swiss 
reformer, Ulrich Zwingli. The house 
in which he first saw the light (Jan. 1, 
1484) still exists; it is an humble cot- 
tage of wood; its walls formed of the 
stems of trees, its roof weighed down 
by stones to protect it from the wind. 
It has resisted the inroads of time for 
more than 350 years; and the beams 
and trunks which compose it are black 
with age. Zwingli’s family were hum- 
ble peasants; he quitted home when 
10 years old, to go to school at 
B&le. 

Wildhaus to Sennewald 4J leagues. 

The road descends into the valley 
of the Rhine near Grabs, and soon 
after reaches 

Werdenberg, which, with the follow- 
ing stations, is described in Route 67* 

2£ Sevelen. 

3J Ragatz. 

4J Coire , in page 191. 
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ROUTE 72. 

WESEN TO GLARUS, THE BATHS OF 
STACIIELBERG, AND THE PANTEN- 
BRUCKE. — PASS OF THE KLAUSEN TO 
ALTORF. 

Wesen to Glarus 3 leagues. 

A diligence leaves Wesen for Gla- 
rus on the arrival of the diligence from 
Zurich daily. It is a drive of 1 k hour; 
2 hours more to Lint-thal, and again 
2 hours on foot to the Pantcnbriicke. 
Diligences run daily from Glarus to 
Lachen (Inn : Ours), a village of 1200 
Inhab., on the margin of the Lake of 
Zurich, where coaches to Zurich, Lu- 
cerne, and St. Gall cross and take on 
passengers. 

The canton of Glarus consists of one 
great Alpine valley, and of several 
secondary or tributary valleys, branch- 
ing off from it, and penetrating deep 
into the high Alps. There is but one 
carriage-road into it, which terminates, 
after a distance of 6^ leagues = 19^ 
Eng. m., at the baths of Stachelberg; 
and, except for pedestrians, there is 
no egress save the portal which has 
admitted the traveller. It is a truly 
Alpine district, abounding in very wild 
scenery. * 

The road from Wesen crosses the 
Linth canal (Route 14, p. 32) by the 
ZiegolbrUcke, and passes the j.uvs of 
the valley of Glarus, flanked by preci- 
ices almost perpendicular, and backed 
y the vast mass and snowy head of 
the Gl'arnisch Mountain. 

The road from Zurich and ltapper- 
schwyl to Glarus passes through 
Lachen on the S. side of the Lake of 
Zurich, and along the 1. bank of the 
Linth canal to Nieder-Urnen, where 
that from Wesen joins it. 

ItJ Nafels ~ {Inns : Hirsch ; — 
Schwerdt) — in the gorge of the valley, 
a village of 1800 Iimab., and the chief 
place in the Roman Catholic division 
of the canton, is a Swiss battle-field of 
some celebrity. 1 1 simple stones, set 
up on the meadow of Reuti, hard by, 
mark the spot where, in 1388, 1300 
men of Glarus met a force of 6000 
Austrians, who, having taken Wesen 
by treachery, had burst into the can- 
ton, ravaging and plundering the 


country as they advanced. When 
tidings of this reached the ears of 
Matthias am Buhl, the lands-captain, 
he hastily collected a handful of shep- 
herds, and not only checked the career 
of the foragers, in spite of the dispro- 
portion of numbers, but after 11 distinct 
charges, aided by volleys of stones and 
rocks discharged from precipices above, 
which threw the Austrian cavalry into 
confusion. Anally repulsed theim inters, 
with a loss of ‘2500 of their number left 
dead on the field. 

The anniversary of the fight of 
Nafels is still celebrated through the 
canton by an annual festival. An en- 
gagement took place at Nafels, in 1 799, 
between the Austrians and French. 

From Mollis, the village opposite 
Nafels, the river Linth is conducted 
into the lake of Wallenstadt by the 
artificial canal constructed by Esther 
(sec p. 31). In the churchyard of 
Mollis the heroes of Nafels are buried. 

The valley of the Linth is subject 
to indfch danger and injury from its 
sudden rises, and the swelling of its 
tributary torrents. The broad fringe 
of unsightly sand and gravel visible 
on both sides of the Linth, the com- 
mon drain of the district, will show 
what mischief that river occasions 
after storms of rain, and during the 
melting of the snows. The whole of 
the lower part of the valley is at 
times converted ipto a hike; and the 
little patches of ground, which have 
cost the peasant much hard labour 
and care to cultivate, are at once 
overwhelmed and ruined. The lime- 
stone mountains of this district abound 
in caverns, which serve as reservoirs 
for the melting glaciers. In the spring 
and early summer, the rocks appear 
to stream from every pore, while every 
gorge and hollow sends forth a raging 
torrent. 

1-J Glarus , or Glaris— {Inns: Aigle 
d’Or, not large, but very comfortable; 
Rabe). This little village, the capital 
of the canton, is chiefly remar liable 
for its secluded situation at the base of 
the Glarnisch and Schilt, encompassed 
and shut in by the Alps, whose bare 
and bleak precipices and tops contrast 
remarkably with the milder verdure 
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about their base. The inhabitants, 
4320 in number, are distinguished by 
their iudustry and enterprise, which 
has converted Glarus into a place of 
manufactures, especially of cotton, 
printing of muslins, &c. The^y are 
reported to retain that simplicity of 
manners which their seclusion from 
the rest of the world would lead one 
to expect. 

They possess a Cfab (Casino), a 
modern house of fine masonry, and 
a Free School for 70»> children, erected 
by private subscriptions, and reflecting 
much credit on the public spirit of the ! 
citizens. The houses, chiefly of stone, j 
and many of them ancient, are fre- 
quently ornamented outside withfresco 
paintings. In the old Rathhms is some 
fine painted glass, and enormous horns 
of steinbock decorate the antichamber. 
The Gothic church is open to Protestant 
and Romanist alike. Zwingli was the 
pastor here, 1506 to 1546. The Linth 
is crossed by two bridges. 

The name Giants is said to be # cor- 
ruption. of Ifiltirvts , a saint to whom a 
shrine was built among these moun- 
tains at a very early period. 

Diligence to Laeheu, where it meets 
the coach from St. Gall and Lucerne 
to Zurich. 

There is one manufacture peculiar 
to the canton Glarus, that of the 
green cheese called Schabziegcr. It 
owes its peculiar appearance, smell, 
and flavour, to an herb (Melilotus 
caerulea; blue melilot ; Germ. Honig- 
klee), which is partly cultivated for 
this purpose in gardens within the 
canton, and partly imported from 
others. To fit it for use, it is dried, 
ground to powder, and, in that state, 
mixed with the curds, in the propor- 
tion of 3 lbs. of the herb to 10 ) lbs. of 
curds. The cheese is said to be mad<$ 
of cows* milk, like any common cheese, 
and not of goats'. The curds are 
brought down from the high pastures 
into the valley in sacks, and, after 
having a due proportion of herb incor- 
porated with them, are ground in a 
mill resembling that used for making 
cider. After being thoroughly knead- 
ed by this process for an hour or two, 
it is fit for pressing. The cheese is 


ripe for use after a twelvemonth’s 
keeping. A large quantity of it 
is exported to America; nud the 
manufacture of it is considered a 
lucrative trade. The natives attribute 
its peculiar character to some virtue 
in the pastures on which the cows 
are fed. 

Many mountain paths ramify in 
various directions from Glarus. 

a . The pass of the Pragel (a horse- 
path) to Sehwvtz, by the Klonthal and 
the Muotta-tnal; the former a most 
beautiful pastoral valley, a tributary of 
the Linth; the finest part of it is not 
more than 8 m. from Glarus. — (Route 
75.) 

b. The pass of the A lausen to Altorf. 
— (Described below.) 

e. 4 passes into the Valley of the 
Vorder Rhine: — 

(a) To Dissentis over the Sandjirn 
(8099 ft.) 13 stunden. 

( ft ) To Brigels, by the iAmmcmthttl 
and Kistcnifrat (8650 ft.) — (R. 78). 

(c) To Panix, by the Panixcr pass , 
1) st. : a horse-path ; much snow. 

(d) To Flims, by the Segues pass, 
8J st. 

The most interesting excursion is 
that to Linththal and Stachelberg, up 
the valley of the Linth, where first the 
Glarnisch, and, higher up, the Dodi, 
with their snowy satellites, are objects 
of extreme grandeur and beauty. 

A good road leads up the valley of 
the Linth, about 13 miles, to the vil- 
lage of 

3-J Lint-thal ( Inn : Lowe. Resorted 
to only by the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood.) The Diligence crosses the 
river below Lint-thal, leavings it on 
one side. Strangers proceed J m. fur- 
ther to the handsome Hotel and Paths 
of Stachelberg , an excellent and most 
comfortable house, built on an emi- 
nence in this remote spot, surrounded 
by torrents, rocks, and glaciers. It 
has greatly risen in repute as a water- 
ing-plaoe, and on account of the ex- 
quisite beauty of its situation, and the 
virtues of its concentrated alkaline 
sulphureous sprint/, which distils, drop 
by drop* from a fissure in the Braun- 
berg, is much resorted to. The 
period of the “ cure ” is fixed at be- 
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tween 20 and 24 days. The hotel 
stands on the 1. bank of the Linth, 
here crossed by a wooden bridge, and 
is surrounded by walks and pleasure- 
grounds. About 1 m. from Linththal 
is the Fall of the Fatschbach. “ About 
1 hour above Linththal is the fine fall 
of the Schreyenbaeh, of the Staubbach 
kind, which when seen from below 
appears to issue from the sky. At the 
bottom it spreads over BO yards of 
rock, coming down in a shower of 
water-rockets.” — M. 

Above the baths the vale of the 
Linth becomes grander and more 
savage, and at length contracts into a 
chasm, low in the depths of which the 
river worms its way, while a narrow 
and steep path alone leads along the 
edge of the precipice. 5 miles up (2 
hours’ walk), at a spot where the gorge 
is deepest, a singularly bold bridge of 
a single arch of stone, 20 ft. span, and 
14o ft. above the torrent., but only 4 
ft. wide, has been thrown across it. 
This is the Pant mb Hie he, an object of 
considerable romantic beauty, from 
the boldness of this work of man in 
such a scene of wild nature, and from 
the depth of the gulf below. It is 
often visited by ladies; but the ex- 
cursion, though not dangerous, is 
fatiguing. 

The Gorffe, J hour’s w alk above the 
bridge, is one of the grandest in the 
Alps. 

The valley of the Linth terminates 
in a group of magnificent mountains, 
whose tops are occupied by vast fields 
of never-trodden glaciers. The Dbdi 
or Todiberg (12,800 ft.) is the giant 
of this portion of the chain of Alps, 
and its summit has been ascended 
only once, by M. Diirler of Zurich, in 
18B8, who perished 1840 by falling 
from the lowly Hiitliberg near Ziirich, 
while meditating a 2nd ascent of the 
Dbdi. A difficult, and dangerous path, 
practicable only in the height of sum- 
mer, leads across these glaciers to 
Dissentis, over the Clariden-Grat. 

The Klausen pass — Stachelbewj to 
Altorf, 10 hours. — The distance is 
about 26 miles; hours to the top. 
The path is so well marked that guides 
may loe dispensed with; it is practi- 


cable for horses. It turns out of the 
valley of the Linth to the W. about a 
mile above the baths, and ascends the 
valley of the Fatsch, or Urner Boden, 
keeping along its 1. bank; a very stiff 
pull of 1£ hours. Within a mile above 
the junction of the Fatsch and Linth, 
the valley belongs to canton Uri. It 
abounds in fine mountain pastures, 
and many of the inhabitants of the 
Sohaohen-thal pass their summer here 
among the cows. Urner Boden is a 
scattered hamlet of 80 houses, with a 
church extending the whole length of 
the valley. The culminating point, 
nr Klausen pass, is a ridge of'tilbO ft. 
high, connecting the snowy chain of 
the Clariden Alps on the S. with the 
shattered Zingel, Glattcn, and Camli, 
On the top stands a little chapel. A 
little further on the path divides, 
leading 1. by a rapid descent, or 
straight on along the higher level 
until it falls in with that from the 
Kinzig Culm, and descends upon Spi- 
ringen. This, though the longest, is 
said to be less fatiguing: it is probably 
also the less beautiful track. 

The other and more frequented path 
descends by long and stoop zigzags 
into the Schachen-thal ; on the 1. hand 
is seen the very pretty cascade of the 
Stdubi. Opposite the chapel of St. 
Anne a bergfall occurred in 18.’ 13, 
which arrested for some time the 
course of the Sehaehen, and pro- 
duced a small lake. At the vil- 
lage of Unter Sehaehen, the first on 
the Uri side (a small Inn), another 
branch of the valley opens S., and 
sends forth the mam stream of the 
Sehaehen, which some consider to rise 
from the Staubi. The Spitze,, the 
rpoimtain on the 1. hank of the torrent, 
discharges dangerous avalanches in 
spring. At Spiringen, and a little 
low r er down, near the chapel of St. 
Anthony,, there are inns, tolerably 
good for this country. 

It was over the steep and barely 
accessible ridge of the Kinzvj Culm * 
which walls in this portion of thb 
valley to the N,, that Suwnrrow’s 
memorable retreat was conducted^ 
1799. Having pounced down, as it 
were, upon the French from the 
K 3 
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heights of the St. Gothard, and | 
driven them before him to Altorf, he 
there found his progress barred by 
the lake of Lucerne, without a boat 
to cross it, bis troops exhausted by 
fatigue and famine, and the country 
so completely drained by war as to 
be quite incapable of supporting them. 
The only alternative that remained 
to him, was to attempt to join the 
forces of the allies, through the hor- 
rible defile of the Sehachen; and to 
cross the rarely-trodden summit of 
the high Alps. The only passage up 
this valley was by a mere path; so 
that his army was obliged to advance 
in a single file, abandoning much of 
their artillery and baggage. Their 
march lasted 14 hours ; and before 
the rear-guard had left Altorf, the 
van had reached Muotta. Many of 
the Russians sank from fatigue by the 
wayside, and perished; others fell into 
the hands of the French, who hovered 
in their rear; the valley was strewm 
with dead bodies of men and horses, 
with arms and equipments. The re- 
mainder of this memorable march is 
described in Rte. 75. 

Biirglen, the birthplace of Tell, 
stands at the mouth of the Schachcn- 
thal. (Rte. 34.) 

Altorf, or Altdorf, p. 102. 

ROUTE 73. 

BATnS OF STACIIELBERG IN THE IJNT- 

TIIAL, TO BRIGELS IN THE VALLEY 

OF THE VORDEU RHINE, OVER THE 

KI8TENGRAT. 

“ After crossing the Pantenbriicke 
(p. 201), which is nearly 2 hours’ good 
walking from the baths of Stachel- 
berg, the path over the Kistengrat 
turns rather sharply to the 1., and 
ascends through pleasant woods and 
green pasturages for a time. 2£ hrs. 
from the Pantenbriicke, always rising, 
brings you to the summit of the little 
secluded nook in which the chalet 
of the Limera Alp, the highest be- 
longing to the Lint-thal, is built. It 
consists of 3 miserable hovels of loose 
stones, one a piece for the cows, the 
goats, and the men. This is sepa- 
rated from the black precipitous face 


of the Selbsauft Mountain by a deep 
chasm, the bottom of which can 
scarcely be seen from the edge. Here 
a man and 2 boys, with 3 or 4 cows 
and some goats, pass 3 months of the 
year in seclusion, taking with them 
their supply of Hour and bread. On 
the 1st Sept. 1843, in consequence of 
leaving the baths of Stachelberg too 
late, I was compelled to pass the night 
in this miserable hovel, because the 
snow on the mountain was declared 
impassable at that time of day (1 
o’clock). After quitting the Limera 
Alp, there was no semblance of a 
path, and I found the snow, which in 
the middle of the day before had 
been declared by the guide and pea- 
santry to be quite impassable from its 
softness, had become early in the 
morning so hard and icy as to be 
nearly impassable in the steeper parts 
from its slipperiness; so great is the 
difference made by a few hours. It 
took us quite hrs. to go from the 
chalet on the Limern Alp to the vil- 
lage of Brigels, and of these 3^ were 
on the snow. We passed close by 
the Miitten Bee, leaving it on our 
left. It was then a mass of snow and 
ice, no water being visible. In a dif- 
ferent state of the snow a path is 
sometimes taken across a lower part 
of the mountain, leaving the Miitten 
See on the right, but it was too steep 
and slippery for us to attempt. We 
crossed a higher part of the mountain 
by aid of the solitary foot-tracks of 
some shepherd, (made when the snow 
was softer, as the guide said, in search 
of some lost sheep,) and which we 
luckily discovered just at the steepest 
part, where a slip would have carried 
oue down over a precipice of un- 
known depth. The views of the dis- 
tant Alps from the summit are very 
fine, and the descent into the valley 
of the Vorder Rhine, near Brigels, 
affords one continuous view of that 
valley from above Dissentis, almost 
to its junction with the valley of the 
Hinter Rhine, and is also very fine; 
but the expedition was hardly worth 
the trouble and danger, although it 
enabled me to see the upper part of 
the Lint-Thal and the Pantenbriicke, 
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and the greater part of the valley of 
the Y order Rhine, without returning 
on my footsteps. Much depends on 
the season, the weather, and the state 
of the snow; but it is at least 9 hrs. 
from the baths of Stachelberg to 
Brigels, and one should start at ^ 
past 4, or at latest 5, o’clock in the 
morning. The Auberge at Brigels is 
poor and bad, and neither German 
nor French was understood; it is a 
liomansch village, and French money 
in 1843 would scarcely pass. The 
village itself was nearly destroyed by 
fire a few years since, and many of 
the houses are new. The chalet on 
the LimCrn Alp is a little out of the 
way, and it would save time to carry 
refreshment and avoid it.” — J. II. 

110UTE 74. 

RAPI’ERSCIIWYL TO THE RIGI, AND TO 

SCHWYTZ BY EINSIEDELN, WITH EX- 
CURSION TO MORGAltTEN. | 

8£ hrs. = 27 Eng. m. Diligence 
from Rapper schwyl to Schwy tz leaves 
Einsiedeln on one side. 

The road is practicable for light 
carriages, but it is by no means good, 
and is very hilly. 

The Abbey of Einsiedeln, though 
one of the largest buildings in Swit- 
zerland, will bear no comparison with 
the churches of Italy, and, except on 
account of the pilgrims and during 
the season of the pilgrimage, is not 
worth going out of one 1 s icay to visit . 

After crossing the long bridge of 
Rapperschwyl (Rte. 14), the road 
enters canton Schwy tz, and soon com- 
mences the steep ascent of Mount 
Etzel, which takes 2 hrs., and requires 
an extra horse or horses; charge for 
1 horse 30 batz, and 6 batz trinkgeld ; 
for 2 horses 50 batz. Many delightful 
views are obtained in ascending, over 
the lake of Zurich, and the summit 
commands a good view of the My then 
(Mitres), Rigi, and other mountains 
in that direction. The holy hermit 
Meinrad, the founder of Einsiedeln, 
originally fixed himself on the top of 
the Etzel, but the concourse of people 
attracted to the spot by his reputation 
for holiness drove him in search of 


solitude deep into the wilderness. A 
little chapel stands on the spot sup- 
posed to have been occupied by his 
cell. Near it is an inn. From this 
chapel the first view of Einsiedeln is 
obtained ; the descent thither occu- 
pies 1^ hour. 

The road is studded at intervals 
with chapels called si.'tions , each con- 
taining a representation jf some event 
in the Passion of our Lord, according 
to the Romish tradition, at which the 
pilgrims may stop and tell their beads. 

The river Sihl is crossed by a co- 
vered bridge, culled (Teufels-briicke) 
the Devil’s bridge, before reaching 

3-J Einsiedeln (French, Notre 
Dame des Eremites; Lat., Monaste- 
rium Ereniitarum). Inns : there are 
55 inns and 2u alehouses here, mostly 
designed for the reception of poor 
pilgrims, and distinguished by a sin- 
gular variety of signs. The best is 
the Iiirsch (fcJerf), clean and good; the 
charges are raised during the pilgrim- 
age . — a I). Pfau (Paon) ; good. — ./. 0. 
Adam and Eve. 

The Abbey of Einsiedeln, which 
forms the nucleus of a village of a 
few hundred inhabitants, is situated on 
a naked undulating plain 3000 ft. above 
the sea, producing little but pasture. 
It is partly sheltered by a range of 
wooded hills on the S.E. 

The Monastery itself, an extensive 
building in the modern Italian style, 
is imposing, less from its architecture 
than its size and its situation in so 
remote and naked a solitude. The 
existing edifice dates from the 18th 
century (1719), and is the 6th or 7th 
raised on this spot since the first 
foundation of the abbey, the others 
having been destroyed by fire. It occu- 
pies a stately site upon the hill side, 
separated from the humbler buildings 
of the village by a wide square. 

The origin of the abbey is thus ac- 
counted for in the histories published 
under the authority of the monks : — 
In the days of Charlemagne a holy 
anchorite named Meinrad, of the noble 
house of Hohenzollern, repaired to this 
remote wilderness (then called the 
Finsterwald) to end his days in soli* 
tude and prayer, devoting himself to 
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tend a little black image of the Virgin 
hick had been given* to him by St. 
Hildegarde, abbess uf Zurich. This 
holy man was murdered by two rob- 
bers in 801 ; but their toul deed, 
which they had hoped would escape 
detection on a spot so remote from 
the haunts of men, was brought to 
light by two pet ravens reared by 
Moinrau, which pursued the mur- 
derers with croaking cries, and dap- 
ping wings, over hill and dale, as far 
as Zurich, where their guilt w*as de- 
tected, and they suffered for it on the 
place now occupied by the Haven inn. 
The reputation of sanctity, however, 
surrounding the spot where the saint 
had lived, increased so much after his 
death, that his cell was rebuilt, and 
a church founded by a community of 
Benedictine hermits (Einsiediern). 
The first abbot Avas Eberard, and it 
is affirmed by the monkish legend, 
and perpetuated in the bull of Pope 
Pius VIIL, that when the Bishop of 
Constance was about to consecrate 
the church -on the 14th of September, 
948, he was aroused at midnight by j 
the sounds of angelic minstrelsy, and | 
was informed next day, by a voice 
from heaven, that there was no need 
for him to proceed Avith the sacred 
rite, as the church had been already 
consecrated by the powers of heaven, 
and by the presence of the Saviour ! 
The Pope pronounced this a true 
miracle, and, in consideration of it, 
granted plenary indulgence to all pil- 
grims who should repair to the shrine 
of Our Lady of the Hermits, in the 
words inscribed upon the church, 

** Hie est plena remissio peccatorum a 
culpa ct a poena.” The consequence 
of this has been that during 9 cen- 
turies there has been an almost unin- 
terrupted influx of pilgrims from the 
surrounding countries to this shrine, 
and of wealth to the monastery. In 
process of time these pious bene- 
factions increased its revenues and 
domains to an enormous extent ; it 
ranked second to St. Gall alone of 
all the monasteries in Switzerland. 
Its abbot became a prince of the holy 
Homan empire, with a seat in the 
diet. He had his hereditary officers, 


his chamberlain, marshal, and cup- 
bearer ; and these posts Avere filled by 
personages of noble or princely rank. 
He also enjoyed the right of criminal 
jurisdiction and the power of life and 
death in several parishes and circles. 
Down to the 1 6th century the abbots 
themselves were of noble families. 

The French revolutionary invaders 
of 1798 stripped Einsiedeln of its re- 
sources and treasures, and carried off 
the figure of the Virgin to Paris ; but 
the monks, on abandoning the con- 
vent, ton sported Avith them into Ty- 
red a duplicate figure, which they as- 
sert to be the authentic original. 
Notwithstanding these untoAVard cir- 
j cumstunees, the abbey remains at the 
! present day the richest in Switzer- 
land, and the Black Virgin, whether 
an original or a copy, has lost none of 
her reputation. The average annual 
number of pilgrims Avho receive the 
sacrament in the church is 150,000. 
In the course of the year 1700 there 
were ‘202,000 ; in 1804, ; >6,000 pil- 
grims repaired to the shrine within a 
fortnight. Every parish of canton 
Sclivvytz, and most of the other Roman 
Catholic cantons, send an annual 
deputation hither, headed by the 
landamman and the authorities. The 
Roman Catholics of Sivitzerland, in- 
deed, for the most part, make 2 or 0 
journeys hither in the course of their 
lives. Many of the pilgrims are de- 
puties paid by others, wealthier sin- 
ners, to do penance for their princi- 
pals, who remain at home, and a 
pilgrimage thus performed by proxy 
is rendered equally efficacious with 
one made in person. 

In 1835 the convent contained 77 
monks of the Benedictine order, in- 
cluding lay-brothers, novices, &c. 

In the square in front of the convent 
stands a fountain with 14 jets of 
Avater, from all of which the pilgrims 
drink, as it is traditionally reported 
that our Saviour drank from one, but 
from which of them is not known. In 
the centre of the pile of conventual 
buildings stands, as is usual in Be- 
nedictine monasteries, the Church, 
which has been compared with that 
of St. John Lateran at Borne. The 
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interior is somewhat gaudily orna- 
mented with inferior paintings, marble 
and gilding. A few feet from the 
entrance stands the Shrine or Chapel 
of the Virgin, of black marble, with a 
grating in front, through which, by 
the glure of an ever-burning lamp, the 
spectator perceives the palladium of 
the temple, a little black figure of the 
Virgin and Child, attired in gold bro- 
cade, glittering with jewels, and bear- 
ing crowns of gold on their heads. 
The space in front of the shrine is 
rarely free of worshippers, and com- 
monly hundreds, nay, at times, thou- 
sands of devotees may be seen pros- 
trate before it. The walls of this part 
of the church are covered with votive 
tablets, rude paintings in oil, on which 
no kind of accident or misfortune is 
omitted, though they are chiefly de- 
voted to representations of escapes I 
from fire and water, all effected by the 
supposed miraculous interference of 
the image. Its influence, however, is 
not limited to incidents of private life; 
many of the great events of history, 
such as the victory of the Roman Ca- 
tholic cantons at Kappcl, are classed 
among the triumphant interpositions 
of our Lady of the Hermits. 250 new 
votive tablets were hung up in 18:35, 
older ones being removed to make way 
for them. 

In the ('Impel of the Ma<fdnlate t a 
church of itself in size, on the 1. of the 
choir, are 28 confessionals, over each of 
which is written the language in which 
confessions will be received in it, either 
German, Italian, French, or llomansch. 

The Treasury, once so rich in church 
plate, was plundered by the French 
in 1 798, and one splendid monstrance 
alone remains, but it is not readily 
shown. The monastery includes, be- 
sides the lodgings for the Abbot and 
the brethren, a handsome refectory, 
a kitchen, an hospital, a library con- 
taining 26,000 vols., a museum con- 
taining some fossils and minerals, a 
free school and boarding-school, the 
pupils of which are taught by the 
monks, and a large cellar running 
under the greater part of the edifice. 
During meals, passages of some ap- 
proved author, such as Lingard’s His- 


tory of England, Cobbett’s History of 
the Reformation, &c., are read aloud 
to the assembled brotherhood, and 
even at times portions of newspapers. 

Zwingli, the reformer, was curate of 
Einsicdeln from 1516 to 1519. Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus von Hohenheim 
was born here, or in the neighbour- 
hood, in 1498. 

The following description relate.', to 
the jubilee celebrated at Finsiedeln, 

! in Sept., 1 8 ‘34 

I “ This place is annually visited by 
many thousand pilgrims, especially 
on the 14th September, and whenever 
the i 4th falls on a Sunday the fes- 
tivities are greater than usual. 

“For the last 10 days, even before 
we left Baden, and wdiile in the 
French territory, we have met at al- 
most every step troops of pilgrims 
plodding on their way to this Swiss 
Loretto. The parties seemed gene- 
rally members of one family, or of 
one village, from the similarity" of their 
dress, and they were invariably re- 
peating their aves and pater-nosters 
aloud as they passed along, or uniting 
together in singing a hymn. They 
consisted almost entirely of the lower 
class of persons, who repair to this 
spot from far and wide. Alsatia and 
Lorraine, the Black Forest, Suabia, 
the Orisons, Bavaria, and the whole 
of Switzerland, all contribute their 
quota to augment the throng ; thou-* 
sands usually issue out of Tyrol, but 
the Austrians this year have refused 
to let any persons go into Switzerland 
without passports, which has served as 
a complete preventive to their under- 
taking the journey. 

“ It was growing dusk as we en- 
tered the valley in which Einsicdeln 
lies. J ust as we began to descend, our 
attention was roused by the repeated 
reports of cannon, which, though loud 
in themselves, awakemal echoes in 
the adjacent hills, which made it ap- 
ar as though a whole broadside had 
en fired. Soon after, the deep-toned 
bells of the convent began to sound, the 
firing ceased, and the long and loudly 
repeated prayers of the pilgrims whom 
we passed on the road proclaimed that 
it was the hour of vespers. 
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41 As we drew nearer, the bells had 
ceased, and we heard the sound of a 
drum and band of music. This odd 
jumble of noises, profane intermixed 
with sacred, which gave me no very 
distinct idea of what was going for- 
ward, was afterwards explained by 
the intelligence that the pilgrimage is 
not considered a religious matter 
only, but is mixed up with somewhat 
of festivity, which induces the bro- 
therhood of the convent to pay for 
salvos and feux dejoie , while they en- 
courage the forming of a band of 
music composed of the townspeople. 
Tlfeir performance is pretty much on 
a par with that which is found in the 
booths of a fair in England ; but 
under its escort we entered the town. 
The musicians had just paraded to 
the end of the street of which Ein- 
siedeln consists, and were returning, 
followed by a crowd large enough to 
stop our progress till it had passed. 
The one street which I have men- 
. tioned is, with scarcely an exception, 
composed entirely of inns and pot- 
houses, principally for the reception 
of the poorer pilgrims. As the band 
passed by, every window was crowded 
with projecting heads, which had a. 
curious effect, lighted up by the soli- 
tary lantern which dangles in front of 
each house. 

“ The inn where I was lucky enough 
to find lodging (with the threat of 
having two other persons put into 
the same room, in case more visitors 
should arrive), is directly in front of 
the convent and church, and as soon 
as I had finished my supper I issued 
out to explore it. I found it already 
crowded with pilgrims, partly met to 
keep the eve of the festival, partly to 
take up their night’s lodging in the 
* church. For though a bed may be 
had in the town for the value of a 
halfpenny, and a supper for as little, 
many of these people are so poor that 
they cannot afford to pay for a bed; 
their only food is a crust of bread and 
a bit of cheese, which they bring with 
them, and they must pass the vigil 
in the open air if the church be not 
opened to receive them. 

“ As I elbowed my way into the 


church, I found it dark, .except one 
solitary lamp before the altar, and a 
few candles, brought in by the people 
themselves and laid on the pavement, 
or placed on their laps to enable them 
to read their prayer-books. The 
crowd was very great, for, though the 
gloom prevented my seeing the ex- 
tent of it, the sounds which burst on 
my ears as I entered the door were 
such as could only arise from thou- 
sands. It was a confused mixture 
of noises, singing in all tones and 
tunes, many very shrill, and, as a bass 
to this, a low long-continued mur- 
mur or buzzing, I found that the 
singing proceeded from many dis- 
tinct parties in different parts of the 
church, each composed of the mem- 
bers of one family or parish, who 
were now practising here the hymns 
they were accustomed to sing toge- 
ther in concert at home, but without 
any attention to the tune which their 
next neighbours were chanting. The 
partial but vivid light thrown upon 
visages hard and soft, though mostly 
of the former character, and the total 
blackness of the background, would 
have furnished a painter with many 
a novel effect. The low and unin- 
terrupted buzzing came, I found, from 
a vast and dense crowd stationed near 
the entrance of the church, in front 
of the chapel which contains the mi- 
raculous black image of the Virgin, 
the ostensible object of this pilgrim- 
age, which shines in silk and jewels, 
lighted up by a great number of 
lamps. The little chapel stands in 
the middle of the church, and is open 
only on one side, on which the image 
can be seen through an iron grille. 
Fortunate were those among the 
crowd of devotees who could manage 
to place themselves in a position where 
a view was to be obtained of it. By 
far the greater part were quite out of 
sight of it, but still all persevered with 
the same devout mumbling of prayers, 
with expressions of extreme aevotion, 
intent upon their books or rosaries. 

* * * 

“ Next morning I was suddenly 
awakened by a great concussion, 
which shook the house and made me 
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start. It was again the discharge of 
cannon and rockets to open the festi- 
val. Daylight had not yet dawned, 
but I heard the sound of numerous 
footsteps pacing across the square to 
the church. About half-past nine I 
repaired again to the church I knew 
how thronged it would be, and there- 
fore took the precaution of securing 
admission to the gallery, from which 
I looked down upon a sea of heads, 
into which the bases of the pillars 
of the church appeared to be sunk. 
Every aisle and angle was crammed, 
and whenevor a movement was made 
by those endeavouring to enter or de- 
part, the space was instantly filled up 
as though a drop of water had been 
displaced. I know no mode of giving 
an idea of the numbers ; the exact 
number cannot be ascertained till to- 
morrow, when a census is made of 
the persons to whom wafers have 
been distributed by the priests in the 
communion. I placed myself imme- 
diately above the high altar, so as to 
see the whole ceremony of high mass 
performed in its greatest pomp. The 
legate sent by the Pope as resident in 
Switzerland, who officiated, was an 
archbishop : he was attended by two 
bishops. The splendour of his robes, 
which he put on one after the other — 
the mitre and crosier, assumed or laid 
down from time to time, as different 
parts of the ceremony were per- 
formed— the satin shoes— the purple 
train, borne up by attendants as he 
moved to and fro between his throne 
and the altar — had a very imposing 
effect. 

“ To have an idea of the great so- 
lemnity of the whole ceremony, you 
must take into consideration the host 
of fervent worshippers assembled be- 
fore the altar, filling the whole body 
of the church as far as the eye could 
reach, aided by the effect of the most 
solemn music, performed by a full 
band and two organs. The whole 
was worked up to a height at the mo- 
ment when the legate finally receives 
the cup, and afterwards bestows his 
benediction and absolution upon the 
congregated pilgrims. The thunder 
t>f drums, trumpets, and diapasons of 


the organs, was, as it appeared to me, 
assisted by some machinery, by which 
the roof of the church was struck in 
order to produce the effect of the 
building having been shaken. At the 
same moment a signal is given on 
the outside, the bells begin to toll, 
and the cannons are fired off from the 
neighbouring hills. This over, the 
organs commence some popular over- 
ture, from Mozart or liossini, and the 
people rush out to bargain for relics 
at the booths erected round the 
church, which gives the square in 
front the appearance of a fair. The 
commodities for sale were limited’ lb 
the wants of the pilgrims, temporal 
and spiritual, and appeared to be con- 
fined to umbrellas, holy tapers to btjrn 
in the churches, rosaries, little medals 
with a figure of the Virgin of the 
Hermits, and bread and cheese. 

“ The ceremonies of this festival did 
not terminate until the evening. As 
it began to grow dusk the long and 
stately facade of the building was illu- 
minated by rows of lamps ; and a 
temporary altar, erected on one side 
of the square, opposite the main en- 
trance, was entirely studded with 
lamps, till it became one blaze of light. 
While this w r as preparing, the vast 
square gradually filled with people, un- 
til the assembled multitude amounted 
to not less than 30,000 persons, chiefly 
pilgrims. When all was ready, the 
great doors of the church were thrown 
open, and out marched a venerable 
procession of ecclesiastics, their abbot 
at their head, preceded by banners and 
crucifixes, and followed by a long train 
of torch-bearers. Lifting up their me- 
lodious voices in a solemn chant, they 
conveyed the sacred elements towards 
the altar, as is usual, under a canopy, 
escorted by soldiers, and accompanied 
by a band of music and a moveable 
organ on wheels. While the mass was 
being performed in the open air I sal- 
lied out among the throng : the view 
looking towards the altar was as sin- 
gular as that in the opposite direction. 
The blazing altar, the long line of tor- 
ches and tapers flaring and glittering 
in the night, had a most singular effect, 
increased by the illuminations of the 
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town behind ; every house was lighted 
tip, and, as they are all built in the 
Swiss fashion, with gables outward, 
they looked like so many fiery pyra- 
mids. No sooner was mass finished, 
than the procession retired again into 
the church, the crowd disappeared also 
into it, the exterior lights were extin- 
guished — in half an hour the whole 
square was dark and empty : it seemed 
like a dream. The interior of the 
church, however, was still filled with 
people ; the whole being studded with 
lamps, especially the chapel of the 
Virgin : the throng of worshippers 
Before it, seemed undiminished, and 
many lingered in front of it on bended 
knees and with eyes fixed on the image, 
till late in the night. 

“Next morning I left Einsiedeln 
on my way out of Switzerland : I xet 
out about G, and all the way passed 
through one continued line of dirty, 
Tagged, and brown-visaged* pilgrims, 
on their way home, churning, without 
cessation, their paters and avos, &c., 
which their confessors had prescribed 
for them to repeat between th(‘ time 
of their departure from anti return to 
their homes. T passed across the Lake 
of ZUricli by the long bridge of Rap- 
perschwyl ; and in the e toning crossed 
the Lake of Wallenstadt. Still I had 
not got out of the line of pilgrims ; 2 
boats full set sail along with that 
which conveyed me ; and the wind 
which filled ourbroadand unwieldy s- il 
and carried us quickly along, wafted 
with it the same responses md chauis 
which I had heard irom the pilgrims 
on the road.” — MB. Journal. 

There is a path under the My then- 
berg (Mitres hill), called the ILtck n, by 
^Upthal, from Einsi'cddn to Schwytz, 
shorter than the carriage-road. It 
takes 4^ hrs. to walk : a guide is 
needed. Near the top is an inn, from 
which the peak, called Hochstuckli 
(4470 ft.), is £ hrs. walk. 

The carriage - road to Schwytz 
makes, at first, a considerable detour : 
the footpath is shorter, crossing the 
Katzenstrick, a considerable tract of 
upland meadow or common, direct to 
Altmatt. 


SCHWYTZ. MORGA.RTEX. Sect. I. 

Rothenthurm, a village of nearly 
800 lnhab., is the place of meeting of 
| the general assembly of the canton 
! Schwytz, convened here every two 
| years, in the open air, on the first Sun- 
! day in May, or, if the weather be bad 
on tha* oil the first fine Sunday 
after. The Landamman is president, 

I and every citizen above the age of J8 
has a vote. These meetings afford no 
I favourable specimen of the working 
1 of universal suffrage, as they frequently 
terminate in rioting and violence. Tor 
example, in Mav, 1838, Ouoo voters 
| collected here ; the show of hands was 
I declared to be in favour of the govern- 
ment ; hut the Liberal party being 
dissatisfied with the result, a battle 
ensued, in which the hustings were 
i broken and many persons much in- 
! jured. The democrats, enraged at 
i their defeat, published a manifesto, 

| calling on the “ Liberuli? to meet in 
j their districts, and expel the rich from 
their assemblies as their ancestors ex- 
pelled Gesslcr, since the government 
of the rich has become a government 
of murderers.” 

Rotlicnthurm receives its name from 
a Red Tower still standing and form- 
ing part of the defences of a long wall 
or rampart (letze), erected by the 
Sehwytzers along their W. frontier, to 
ward off the inroads of their lordly 
! and lawless neighbours. It extended 
hence as far as Arth. 

A; *ut 2 id. W. of Rothonthurm, on 
the confines of the canton of Zug, and 
on the margin of the small lake of 
Egeri, is Morgaiiten, memorable in 
Svs iss annals as the scene of their first 
struggle for independence; as the spot 
where the chivalry of Austria were 
worsted, and their leader, Duke Leo- 
pold, compelled to fly with disgrace, 
on the 15th of November, 1315, 8 years 
after the expulsion of the Austrian 
bailiffs. Fired with the hope of re- 
venge and with feelings of hereditary 
hatred, the duke led on his mail-clad 
cavalry along the narrow strand be* 
tween the lake and the hills. Just 
where the ascent into the upland 
country of Schwytz commences, run- 
ning up a narrow defile, the Austrians 
were met by the confederates, ft 
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jere handful of men in compan- 
ion with their host, but of hardy 
fame and resolute spirit, posted on the 
Idge of the Sattel, near Haselmatt. 
?he first bold charge of the Swiss, 

! 'ushing on with swords and clubs, was 
tided by a discharge of rocks from the 
leights above, which quickly threw 
nto concision . the ranks of heavy - 
irmed knights. They attempted to 
fall back, but their evolutions were 
prevented by the infantry pressing- 
on in their rear. Without room to 
[manoeuvre, or even to turn (for the 
jnaturally confined margin of the lake 
was at that time diminished by an un- 
usual increase of its waters), the proud 
knights were totally at the mercy of 
their light-armed foes. Many, in order 
o escape the sword, perished byplung- 
ng into (lie lake ; the rush of the 
[cavalry overwhelmed the infantry be- 
hind, and in a short time the whole 
[army was thrown into panic and dis- 
iorder. The Austrians lost the flower 
;Of their nobility, and Leopold with 
difficulty escaped. This astounding 
victory, the Marathon <> I* Swiss history, 
was gained in 1 hr., oyer a force of 
20,000 well-armed -men, by 1300 moun- 
taineers, who now for the first time 
met an army in the field. 

The appropriate memorial of tin i r 
success erected by the Swiss was, ac- 
cording to custom, a Chapel , dedicated 
to St. J ames ; and service is performed 
in it annually, on the anniversary of 
the fight. Tt is still standing on an 
eminence above the lake, at the foot 
of the hill of Morgarten, close to the 
village of Sehorno, by the road-side as 
you descend from Rothenthurm. 

The little village of Biberegg, on 
ihe opposite (E.) side of Rothenthurm, 
was the cradle of the family of Re- 
ding, one of the oldest ana noblest 
in the canton, and whose name ap- 
pears oftener with credit than any 
)ther. There is scarcely a battle in 
yhich they are not mentioned, and 
hey have 45 times filled the office of 
andamman, the highest in the state, 
n 1798 Aloys Reding, a hero worthy 
>f such an ancestry, led on the brave 
^habitants of these mountains to op- 
pose, in defence of their liberties and 


constitution, a far outnumbering force 
of French under General Scliauen- 
berg. The Swiss met the invaders in 
the, valley of Rothenthurm, and drove 
them back as: far as the lake of Egeri 
and the field of their ancient victory 
of Morgarten. This proved but a 
temporary gleam of success. Their 
victory had cost them so large j* num- 
ber of men, that they were unable to 
renew the contest; and an overwhelm- 
ing force of French marching into the 
canton rendered all further resistance 
hopeless. 

2g Sattel. 

A long descent, commanding a fine 
view of Schwytz, of the singular and 
picturesque My then (Mitre) moun- 
tains behind it, and of the lake of 
Lowertz, with part of the fall of the 
Kossberg (pp. 41-44), leads through 
Sattel, past the chapel of Ecce Homo, 
to Steinen, a small village, having two 
Inns (Rossli, Krone) memorable as the 
birthplace of Werner Stauttacher, one 
of the three conspirators of the Griitli 
(p. 54), nearly 4 hours’ drive from 
Einsiedeln. A small chapel , adorned 
with rude frescoes of scenes from his 
| life, and the battle of Morgarten, is 
| dedicated to his memory. It was 
built in 1400. The Bon chouse is as old 
as till. (Seep. 194.) 

Schwytz . (Route 17.) 

“ Travellers bound from Einsiedeln 
to the Rigi or Lucerne need not enter 
Schwytz. Soon after leaving Steinen, 
a path branching off to the rt. leads, 
in about 1^ hour, to Goldau (where 
the ascent of the Rigi begins, and 
horses may be hired at the Oheval 
Blanc, pp. 46, 47). Their vehicles 
should be sent round to meet them at 
Kussnacht, if they arc going to Lu- 
cerne. The summit of the liigi may 
be easily reached in 9 hours from 
Einsiedeln.” — C. i>. 

ROUTE 75. 

8CIIWYTZ TO GLARUS, BY THE MUOTTA 

THAL, TIIE PASS OF THE PRAGEL, 

AND THE KLONTHAL. 

10 hours = 324 Eng. m. 

A very rough char-road ascends the 
valley as far as Muotta. There is 
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also a footpath from Schwytz by which 
Muotta may be reached in 8 hours. | 
M JDelightful scenery, too little visited, 
yet inferior to nothing in the Bernese 
Alps. A guide is not needed when i 
the snow is off the ground.” — G . 1*. 
The road crosses the plain to Ibach, 
a village of scattered houses at the 
mouth of the Muotta Thai, which here 
assumes the character of a contracted 
gorge; higher up it opens out, and 
exhibits considerable capabilities for 
cultivation; it abounds with exquisite 
scenery. The road ascends the 1. bank 
of the stream, traversing Ober Scho- 
nenbach, down to which point the 
Russians, under Suwarrow, drove the 
French commanded by Massena, Me- 
tier, and Soult, in his desperate at- 
tempt to force his way through them 
to join the Russian army at Zurich, 
in 1799. “ The stone bridge (long 

since swept away by the torrent and 
replaced by a covered wooden bridge 
higher up) near this, which carried 
the road over to the rt. bank, was 
taken and retaken many times ; the 
mingled blood of the two nations 
crimsoned the stream which swept 
down their floating bodies.” 

Beyond Ried there is another bridge, 
near which is a pretty waterfall, and 
a third brings the traveller to 

2} Muotta, or Mutten (“ a neat and 
cheap little Inn , Zum Hirseh — betwe en 
the church and the bridge” — C. J. H.), 
the principal village of the valley, on 
the rt. banlc of the stream. The parish 
contains 1480 Inhab. In the neigh- 
bourhood is the Nunnery of St, Joseph , 
a very ancient and primitive convent, 
founded 1280. The sisters are poor, 
and their mode of living homely ; they 
make their own clothes and their own 
hay; the superior is called Frau Mut- 
ter. They receive visits from strangers 
without the intervention of a grating, 
and will even give a lodging to a re- 
spectable traveller. Whoever avails 
himself of this must remember that 
the convent is too poor to afford gra- 
tuitous hospitality. 

On the night of the 27th and 28th 
of September, 1799, the inhabitants 
of the remote and peaceful valley of 
Muotta were surprised by the arrival 


of an army of an unknown nation and 
tongue, w hose very namo many of 
them had never heard, which came 
pouring down upon their cottages and 
green fields from the heights of the 
Kinzig Culm, by paths and precipices i 
usually resorted to only by a solitary ! 
shepherd! These were the 24,000 
Russians under Suwarrow, whose pre- 
vious march out of Italy has already 
been detailed in Routes 34 and 72. 
Here the general first heard* the news 
of the defeat of Korsakow and the 
main Russian army at Zurich. He at 
first gave no credence to the report, 
and would have hung the peasant who 
communicated it as a spy and traitor, 
but for the intercession of the lady 
mother of St. Joseph’s nunnery. He 
was now beset on all sides; part of 
Lecourbe’s division followed his rear, 
Molitor occupied the summit of the 
Muotta Thai, and Mortier and Mas- 
sena blocked up its mouth. The bold 
attempt to cut his way out, through 
the forces of the latter gene Ail, was 
defeated, as already mentioned, chiefly 
by the unexpected arrival of a fresh 
reinforcement under Lecourbe in per- 
son, though with- vast loss to the 
French. The veteran conqueror was 
compelled, for the first time in his 
career, to order a retreat, and to 
adopt the only alternative of ascend- 
ing the valley and crossing the Pragel 
into Glarus. The detachments of Mo- 
litor’s advanced guard were quickly 
driven in before him, and the greater 
portion made prisoners. Suwarrow’s 
rear-guard, however, encumbered with 
sick and wounded, was greatly ha- 
rassed by Massena; but the repub- 
licans were again repulsed with loss, 
and driven back nearly to Schwytz. 
Suwarrow expected to be able to 
reach Zurich from Glarus, there to 
join and rally the broken forces of 
Korsakow; but Molitor, in person r 
warned of his approach, took posses- 
sion of the position of Niifels, block- 
ing up the outlet of the Linth Thai, 
as Massena had intercepted his pas- 
sage down the Muotta Thai, and the 
Russian once more found his plans 
foiled and baffled. Fearing to be 
hemmed in on all sides by the French, 
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; gave his troops a few days of rest 
j Glarus, rendered absolutely indis- 
jfensabk* by the fatigues they had un- 
lergonc, after which he once more 
bok to the mountains, ascending the 
ternft Thai (Rte. 76) to the Grisons. 
i little beyond the nunnery, at the 
nd of the village, the view into the 
lisithal is very beautiful. 

The path to the pass of the Pragcl 
Suwarrow’s line of march) turns up 
o the 1., and is rather steep and stony, 
>ut is practicable for horses. It is 
xceedingly easy, and clearly marked 
hroughout, but is better on the Glarus 
ide than on the other. There is no 
nn short of Jtiedern, but chalets all 
he way and on the top. The dis- 
ance from Muotta to the lake of Klon 
5 calculated at about 18 in.; about 

0 the foot of the ascent, 4 to the cross, 
early '» to the summit of the pass, and 
to Auen, <m the lake ofKlbn. 

“ The following is the exact time I 
3ok walking from Muotta to Glarus, 
arrying my knapsack : — 

To the highest cross • . . 2 h. 30 m. 

To the summit of pass . . 0 40 

To chalet at lake .... 2 15 

To Glurus .2 15 

Total from Muotta to Glarus 7 h. 40 m.” 

- E. C. K. 

3£ The summit of the Pass of th“ 
raget , 5200 ft. above the sea, is the 
oundary-line of cantons Schwytz and 
rlarus. It is rarely free from snow 
efore the month of June. “I was 
3Companied from Muotta to the top 
Y the priest, on his way to pronounce 
ie ‘Benediction’ of the upper pas- 
ires, a custom which takes place 
inually, as soon as the snow is suf- 
eiently melted to allow of the cattle 
razing.” 

The Klbnthal, into which the tra- 
iler now descends, is exceedingly 
3autiful. On the rt. hand it is walled 

1 by the Glarnisch rising in an ab- 
ipt and sheer precipice, terminated 
f a sharp edge of ice, and on the 1. 
j the Wiggis, scarcely less abrupt, 
eep in the recesses of this charming 
tfley lies a beautiful Lake about 2 m. 
ng, embedded deeply at the foot of 
ie Glarnisch, whose vast grey preci- 
ses descend at this point almost 
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perpendicularly into the water. It 
is surrounded by meadows of the most 
verdant green, covered until the end 
of autumn with flowers. The pre- 
cipitous tracks along the side of the 
valley, along which some adventurous 
French pushed forward in pursuit of 
the Russians, are pointed out. Ebel 
deservedly calls the Klbnthal “une 
des vallces les plus gracieuses qu’il y 
ait dans les Alpes.” Two Swiss have 
inscribed on a rock at the foot of the 
Glarnisch, by the side of a waterfall, 
an epitaph in memory of Solomon 
Gessner, the pastoral poet, author of 
the ‘Death of Abel,’ who used to re- 
pair hither from Zurich, and spend 
the summer in a chalet. This spot is 
about 8 m. from Glarus. A field path 
should be taken just opposite a water- 
fall in descending the last slope upon 
the hamlet Auen, at the W. end of the 
lake. It is about 16 m. from Muotta, 
7 from Glarus. The gorge, through 
which the waters of the lake descend 
to the Linth, is very grand. From 
Riedern, in the mouth of the valley, 
a foot-path bearing to the rt. leads m 
less than a mile to 

4 Glarus , in Rte. 72. 

ROUTE 75a. 

FROM MUOTTA TO THE BATHS OF STA- 
CHELBERG IN Till: L1NTH-TIIAL BY 

THE BtSI TIIAL. 

“ From Muotta a good horse-path 
leads up the Bisi Thai to the hamlet 
of Eigen ; the scenery, is very fine and 
well worth a visit; it is much nar- 
rower than the Muotta Thai, with 
overhanging precipices, and well 
wooded. Out of the Bisi Thai, after 
passing the scattered hamlet of Eigen, 
a bad path, practicable only for the 
pedestrian, leads across the mountains 
to the baths of Stachelberg and the 
Linth-Thal. No one should attempt 
this without a guide. After leaving 
the Bisi Thai the scenery is the most 
savage conceivable. The summit of 
the mountain between the valleys, 
across which the path runs, is a 
rugged sunken plain of bare rock, 
many miles in extent, without vege- 
tation of any kind except on a central 
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green oasis (a little verdant plain), 
where the soil has collected, the whole 
surrounded by snowy peaks. The 
path is only traceable in many parts 
By the little piles of stones put up by 
the shepherds to guide themselves ; 
and the streams, instead of finding 
their way into the valley as usual, 
tumble in cascades into the bowels of 
the mountain. Of these I passed 
three, each of the size of an ordinary 
millrace, and each tumbling into the 
ground. This arises from the strata 
of the rock being perpendicular, or 
nearly so, which has also caused the 
soil to be washed down by the rain, 
leaving the upturned strata of the 
rock naked and bleached by the 
weather, something like a crevassed 
glacier turned to rock, and rugged in 
the extreme. On the side of the 
Linth - Thai this savage plain is 
bounded by awful precipices which 
overhang the baths of Stachelberg, 
and it is flanked by two bold peaks 
right and left. It took me 1*2 hrs. on 
foot from Muotta to the Baths, but I 
was alone without a guide, and missed 
the path for a time ; but I do not 
think it can be less than 9 or 10 hrs. 
good walking, which it is usually 
called, or even more. As I made my 
wav safe in the end, I may be thought 
to have been repaid for my temerity 
by the lonely sublimity of my situ- 
ation ; for while alone on the brink 
of the precipices on the side of the 
Linth-Thal, craning over to try and 
see where the path could possibly 
descend, and where I might have 
dropped a stone perpendicularly 1000 
ft. at least, a thunderstorm came on, 
and the lightning flashed below me, 
the clouds for a time hiding the val- 
ley. The weather cleared up again, 
or I should at least have passed the 
night on the mountains, if I had not 
been lost altogether. As it was, I re- 
ceived no other damage than a good 
wetting and considerable fatigue — 
injuries which the contents of my 
knapsack and mine host’s tolerable 
supper and good bed soon repaired. 
The descent to the Baths is very steep 
and fatiguing : there is no auberge by 
the way/ — J. H. . 


ROUTE 76. 

GLARUS TO COIRE, UP THE SERNTT THAT. 

13J hrs. = 43^ Eng. m. A char- 
road as far as Elm ; beyond that a i 
footpath, difficult and fatiguing. 

About 3 m. above Glarus the valley 
of the Linth divides into two branches, j 
Out of the 1. or E. branch issues the 
Sernft : it is sometimes called Klein- 
thal, to distinguish it from the larger 
W. branclf, or Linththal. 

About ^ way to Enghi (7hn), rt. 
there is rather a fine waterfall ; J h. 
beyond this an isolated view of the 
Glamisch, very noble. This mountain, 
owing to its position, is one of the 
most striking in Switzerland, seen 
from whatever side. 2^ Matt, another 
village, stands on the rt. bank of the 
Sernft, and at the mouth of the minor 
vale of the Ivrauchthal, up which runs 
a path to Sargans, over the Risetten 
pass, 7 stunden. 

The quarries in the Plattenberg, a 
mountain of the grauwacke and clay- 
slate, on the 1. side of the valley, op- 
posite Matt, furnish excellent slates 
for roofing or for writing. Most of 
the schools in Switzerland are supplied 
from hence ; and the slate was for- 
merly exported down the Rhine to 
Holland and the Indies. This slate 
is well known to geologists for the 
beautiful and perfect casts of fossil 
fish, in which it abounds. The lower 
portion of the valley is unhealthy, as 
may be learned from the occurrence 
of goitre and cretinism (those afflicted 
with the latter are here called Tdlpel 
— dolt, blockhead — § 19) ; but the in- 
habitants of the upper extremity are 
a fine and hardy race. 

3£ Elm is the highest village in the 
valley. 

“ There is a way from Elm to the 
Baths of Pfeffers — a fatiguing walk of 
13 hrs. The path ascends the Unter- 
thal, and crosses the ridge of the Ba- 
min , whence the panoramic view is 
singularly grand, into the Weisstanncn 
Thai. There is a tolerable path as 
far as a chalet on the E. slope of the 
pass ; beyond this there is scarcely 
any trace of one, and the passage is 
not practicable for mules. Fromthis 
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Chalet you turn to the S. of E., and 
jjross 2 ravines into the Kulfeuser Thai , 
mile or two below the source of the 
lamina, « which rises at the head of 
lhat valley, in the glacier of Sardona. 
The scenery of the Gorge of the Ta- 
irina is magnificently grand. The 
Ivalfeuser Thai terminates at Viittis, 
it the foot of the Calanda-berg, where 
he river suddenly alters its course, 
ind bends to the N. There is no vil- 
age where refreshment or ' nccommo- 
lation can be obtained between Elm 
uid Viittis.” — W. C. 

At Viittis there is a little Inn ; it 
s 4 hrs. walk up the valley from 
Pfeifers to Weisstannen, where are 
,wo abominable cabarets. From Weiss- 
annen a path leads in 5 hrs. to Matt, 
jver the Riseten Grat. N.B. Guides 
ire necessary. 

At Elm the bold and very wild 
valley of the Sernft divides again, 
ind minor paths ramify hence— 1. 
Jp to the head of the valley, and 
>ver the pass of Panix ; the entrance 
>f the pass is between 2 projecting 
purs of the mountain; the defile 
within ascending in steps. 2. The 
Nish of the Segnes, which we propose 
o follow. Near the Tschingel is the 
Vfartinsloch, a singular hole or gap in 
he precipice, through which the sun 
hines March 4 and 5, and September 
4 and 15, 4 times in the year, upon 
he village of Elm. 

There is a passage, difficult to find 
without a guide, from Elm to Stachel- 
jerg: time to the top of the pass 1-J 
our, descent 2 hours; not practicable 
Dr horses, and the upper part very 
ldistinctlv marked. 

Suwarrow, after the almost incre- 
ible march detailed in the preceding 
Dute, remained like a stag at bay for 
tree or four days at Glarus for the 
urpose of resting his wearied troops, 
iough not a day was- passed without 
Finnishes more oy less severe with 
ie enemy. At length, finding it 
Dpeless to attack a French force now 
) greatly superior in numbers to his 
vn, he adopted the tremendous, but 
aly remaining alternative, of again 
ading his exhausted and diminished 
llowers over the high crest of the 


I Alps, in order to rescue them from 
| annihilation, and enable* him to unite 
himself with the scattered fragments 
of the Russian army in the Grisons. 
He broke up from his quarters on the 
5th of October. The lateness of the 
season, the difficulties of the passage, 
and the vastly superior force pressing 
on the heels of his dispirited soldiers, 
rendered this a far more hazardous 
enterprise than that which he had 
previously accomplished. The miser- 
able path up the valley would barely 
admit two men abreast: along this the 
army painfully wound its way in single 
file. The difficulty of the ascent was 
greatly increased by a fall of snow 2 
feet deep; but, as though the hard- 
ships of the way were not enough, the 
indefatigable French, ascending the 
opposite bank of the Sernft, allowed 
the Russians no respite from their 
harassing assaults. Numbers lay 
down, exhausted from fatigue, to 
perish on the snow; many, slipping 
dow n the insecure fragments of slate, 
and along the rocks, polished by the 
frost, w ere hurled over the precipices, 
and crushed in the abyss below, while 
the enemy’s bullets w"ere not slow in 
further thinning their ranks. After 
five days of toil, and four nights of 
little repose, .since they were spent on 
the bare surface of the snow and the 
glaciers, where many men were frozen 
to death, Suwarrow crossed the ridge 
of Panix, between 7000 and 8(M0 ft. 
above the sea, and on the 10th of 
October gained the valley of the Rhine 
at Ilanz. Even on reaching the 
descent into the Grisons, many 
perished in attempting to cross the 
fearful chasm of the Araschka Alp. 
For months and months the foul birds 
and beasts of prey were gorged with 
their bodies, and the bones of many a 
warrior are still blanching in the 
crevices and ravines of the Jafczer. 
Thus terminated a march of 18 days* 
duration, perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary ever performed by an army, in-, 
cessautly engaged, fighting a battle 
almost every day, and obliged to tra- 
verse a country totally unknown, and 
completely destitute or resources. This 
remarkable retreat w as accomplished 
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with' the loss of all his artillery, the 
greater part of the beasts of burden, 
and one-third of his men. 

The Segnes pass, the best way from 
Glarus to Coire, ascends a minor 
valley running in a S.E. direction be- 
hind the village of Elm. The height 
- of the pass above the sea is 7 500 ft. 
It is about 15£ miles from this to the 
first village in the Grisons valley of 
^|[egnes. 

if Trins } described * n R° ute 77. 

* 2| Coire, in Route 67. {f 

%* Any additional information re- 
specting Routes 75,76, 77, 78, derived 
from personal knowledge, would be 
very acceptable to the Editor. 

ROUTE 77. 

COIRE TO ANDERMATT AND HO8PENT0AL 

ON THE ST. GOTIIARD, CT THE VALLEY 

OF THE VORDF.R RHEIN, TO DISSENTIS, 

AI U) ACROSS THE OBERALP. 

20 hours=65^ Eng. m. 

Mail-carriage with 4 places, from 
Reichenau to Trons and back, 3 or 4 
times a week. 

By the road now in progress, chars 
can ascend the valley of the Vorder 
■ Rhein as far as llanz, where horses 
can be procured, until the road is car- 
ried higher, to go to Dissentis. 

“ It is scarcely possible to walk from 
Reichenau to Andermatt in less than 
2 days. As far as Dissentis the 
scenery is, in parts, very fine, not- un- 
like Dceside in Scotland. Thence to 
Andermatt is desolate and uninterest- 
ing. The number of small castles on 
heights above the Rhine is remark- 
able; it is as much the castellated Rhine 
here as below Mayence.” — W. M. 

The Great post-road from Coire 
(Route 67), up. tne valley of the Rhine, 
is followed as far as 

1 J Reichenau-— Inn : Adler (Route 
87)-r where the waters of the vorder 
‘ and Hinter Rhein unite. The new 
carriage-road is fit for a char, as far as 
FlimS; it is well constructed, though 
narrow. The want of roads and of inns 
(except at llanz), the pothouses which 
supply their place being of the most 


inferior kind, has hitherto prevented 
this beautiful district being visited by 
travellers as much as it deserves. 

Quitting the highway, our road 
strikes lip the side of the hills on the 
1. bank of the Rhine, to the village of 
Tamiiis, directly over Reichenau. 

N.B. — The path along the S. bank 
of the river below, llanz is still more 
interesting than that on the N. At 
One place it crosses a fine ravine by a 
covered wooden bridge, 90 paces long. 
The scenery about Reichenau is very 
pleasing. 

For some distance, along the road 
on the N. bank, the traveller enjoys a 
beautiful view up both valleys of the 
Rhine. The entrance of that of 
Hinter-Rhein, up which runs the road 
to the Spliigen, is guarded by the 
castle of lthaetzuns, backed by villages 
and church -towers without number. 
Beyond Trins the road turns aside 
from the Rhine, and bends round a 
little monticule rising by a consider- 
able and steep ascent into a small 
sequestered upland basin, in the midst 
of which lies 

2} Flims, a village 3360 ft. above 
the sea, named from the number of 
sources around it, ad Jlumina. “ The 
traveller, who would avoid being 
starved and plundered, is cautioned 
against entering a sort of roadside 
tavern near the E. entrance of Flims, 
on the rt., kept by a chattering fellow 
who talks French.” — J. F. Here the 
path to Glarus, by the Segnes pass 
(Rte. 76), strikes off. After conti- 
nuing some time out of sight of the 
Rhine, we join it again after a steep 
descent, about 3 miles beyond Lax. 

3J llanz (in Romansch, Glion, or 
non). — Inn: Croix Blanche, ‘‘clean, 
and respectably provided with good 
beds; an obliging and honest land- 
lord; charmingly situated, close to 
the bridge over the Rhine, opposite 
llanz.” — J. F. llanz is the only place 
in the valley deserving the name of 
town, and is the capital of the Graue 
Bund, or Grey League, p. 215. Its 
568 inhabitants speak the Romansch 
tongue, and this dialect prevails in a 
large portion of the valley. This 
place, situated on the rt. bank ofUhe 
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river, exhibits marks of poverty, 
though the country around is fertile ; 
its walls are in a state of dilapidation. 

Tho Pass of the Valserberg to 
Spliigen is described Rte. 80 n. Road 
narrow but level to Trons. 

Ober Saxen, a village on the same 
side of the Rhine as Banz, and about 
4 m. higher up, is German, while 
all the villages around it are Ro- 
mansch. In its vicinity stand 4 am* 
cient castles, now picturesque ruins, 
about 1-J mile apart from one another. 
Their names are Mooreck, Schwartz-' 
enstein, Riedburg, and Axenstein. 
Before reaching Ober Sax, the road 
crosses the river, but again crosses to 
the 1. bank before arriving at 

4 Trons (in Rhoetian, Tron) — 
(/an .• Casanova’s — “ not well re- 
puted” — /. F .) — a village in a singu- 
larly beautiful situation, at a little 
distance from the Rhine. Its Hoo 
Inhab. are Rom. Catholics, and speak 
Romansch. There are iron -works in 
the vicinity. Trons is chietiv re- 
markable, however, as the cradle of 
liberty among the Rhofitian Alps, the 
Griitli of Grison history. Beneath 
the shade of the neighbouring forest 
the peasants met at the beginning of 
the 15th century, to concert plans for 
liberating themselves and their chil- 
dren from the oppression and slavery 
of their feudal lords, three or four of 
whose castles, now in ruins, may still 
be seen frowning down from the 
neighbouring crags. 

Near the entrance of the village, on 
the side of Ilanz, stands the decayed but 
venerated trunk of a Sycamore (Acer 
P$eudoplatanus ; German, Ahorn), 
now probably 6 or 7 centuries old, a 
mere trunk, cloven and hollow, be- 
neath whose once- spreading branches 
the deputies of the peasants met the 
nobles who were favourable to their 
cause, in March, 1424, and took the 
oath of fidelity to one another, and to 
their free constitution then established. 
Such is the origin of the Giiey 
League, Graue Bund ', so called from 
the grey beards or the grey home- 
spun garb of the venerable assembly. 
A vigorous young shoot has sprouted 
fo^ from the hollow trunk, and is 


protected by a railing. Close to the 
sycamore tree stands the little Chapel 
of St. Anne , whose portico is adorned 
with the mottoes, “ In libertatem vo- 
cati estis;” “Ubi Spiritus Domini, ibi 
Liber tas;” “In te speraverunt Pa- 
tres;” and with two fresco paintings. 
One represents the first formation of 
the League, the principal figures being 
the Abbot of Dissentis, in the robes of 
his order; the Count of. Sax, with a 
white flowing beard; and the lord of 
Rhcetzuns. The other picture shows 
the renewal of the oath in 1778: the 
deputies here appear with starched 
frills, and hair powdered and frizzled; 
ih silk stockings and walking-sticks. 
It is recorded that the deputies on the 
former occasion brought their dinners 
in sacks on their backs, which they 
hung up by nails to the rocks, while 
they quenched their thirst in the 
brook which traverses the meadow 
of Tavanosa. The more courtier-like 
deputies of the second meeting were 
more sumptuously feasted in the man- 
sion of the Abbot. 

The inhabitants of the upper part 
of the valley, about Dissentis, are 
Roman Catholics, as will become ap- 
parent from the increased number of 
churches and crosses. The mountains 
which bound it change from limo* 
stone to primitive rocks, and give a 
different character to its scenery. - 
Opposite Sumvix (Summus-vicus, 
abounding in cherry-trees) the valley 
of that name opens out; it stretches 
many miles S., far into the Alps. 
Beyond it the eye is arrested bv the 
view of the Abbey and village or 
24 Dissentis — ( Inns : Krone ; — 
Rathhaus). — The Benedictine Abbey of 
Dissentis (in Romansch Mustar or 
Monster, from Lat. Monasterium) is 
venerable as one of the oldest ecclesi- 
astical establishments in Switzerland, 
founded, it is said, by the Scotch 
monk Siegbert, a companion of St. 
Gall, and as the nucleus of early 
civilization in this wild and remote 
eountry. It stands on an elevated 
terrace, 3700 ft. above the sea-level, 
with a small village of the same 
name clustered round its base, and 
near .the head of a rather long 
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ascent. It is protected by a forest 
above it from falling avalanches, on 
the 1. bank of the Yorder-Rhine, at 
"the junction of the two Alpine torrents 
whi6h unite in forming that branch of 
the river. ’ The word venerable will 
;4iot apply to the actual building, for, 
‘though dilapidated, it is modern* hav- 
ing been built since 1799, when the 
"ruthless. French invaders burnt it, 
and along with it the library formed 
in 7 th and 8th centuries. It must 

be allowed that provocation was given 
fdr this act of vengeance, by the bar- 
barous and cruel murder of a party 
of French soldiers, who had been 
"disarmed and taken prisoners by the 
^Swiss Landsturm, and who were here 
set npon by the infuriated inhabitants 
of this part of the valley, and lite- 
rally cut or torn to pieces. The 
abbey has, however, an imposing ap- 
pearance, from its size and position, 
towering above the humble hovels of 
tlfo village below, as its rich and 
powerful abbots, in the middle ages, 
lorded over their vassals. They 
were, at one time, firm allies of the 
House of Habsburg, and the abbot 
and his banner occupied the van at 
the battle of Morgarten. At a later 
period, however, 1424, Abbot Peter of 
» Pontaningen was one of the founders 
of Grison liberty, who met under the 
sycamore at Trons. 

3?her$ is a path hence up the Sle- 
delser Thai to Santa Maria, and 
dkence over the Lukmanier to Bcl- 
linzdrta (Rte. 78), or over the Uomo 
Pass anddown the Yal Piora to Airolo, 
10* hrs. (Rte. 80 a); a third, difficult 
and dangerous, runsN. over the Dodi- 
Grat, by the Sandalp, to the Baths of 
Stachelberg (Rte. 72); a fourth by the 
Kreutzlt Pass and Maderaner Thai 
(Rte. *80) to Amsteg (Rte. 84), 10 
hours* good walking. 

Dissentis, is a convenient station 
for travellers bent tm exploring these 
and other passes.^ Jn 1843 the busi- 
ness of letting* horses for fho moun- 
tains was in the hands of an indi- 
vidual who charged exorbitantly for 
very poor, battle, viz. ll*frs. a-day for 
.each horse, with a bonnemain of 1 fr. 
a-Uay to each of the guides. At Oli- 


vone better and cheaper conveyances 
(chars) may be hired for 20 fr. to 
Andermatty and fresh riding-horses 
may be engaged there to cross the 
Oberalp back to Dissentis.”—/. F, 

The path from Dissentis up to the 
Oberalp leaves the Medelspr Thai on 
the 1„ and ascends the vale of Tavetsch 
by the 1. bank of the Yorder-Rhine, 
now reduced in breadth and volume 
to a mountain-torrent. The path 
passes the villages Mompetavetsch, 
Sedrun, or Tavetsch, tho chief place 
in the valley, and Ruaras. A narrow 
gorge now leads out of the lower into 
an upper valley. This part of it is 
dreadfully exposed to avalanches. In 
1808 one fell from, the Ruenatseh 
upon the village of Selva, ami killed 
42 human bemgs and 287 head of 
cattle. Here begins the last and most 
difficult part of the ascent; all regular 
track disappears, and the numerous 
furrows worn by the feet of the cattle 
perplex the traveller, who will hardly 
be able to find his way without a 
guide. 

4 Ciamot is the last village ii) the 
vallev deserving that name, and pro- 
vided with a church; it is 5000 ft. 
above the sea. The valley of Ta- 
vetsch is the cradle of the Yorder- 
Rhine: it is supplied from 8 branches, 
having their source in the vast moun- 
tains which wall in, its upper extre- 
mity. The J.-hand branch flows from 
the foot of the Crispalt , on the S. side 
of the valley, the middle from the 
glaciers of the Sexmadan (Cima de 
Badus), the third comes from , the 
Val Cornara on the S.. At Ciamot 
the 1. -hand branch is crossed, and the 
middle branch followed for about a 
mile, after which, adieu to the Rhine; 
a constant ascent leads the .traveller to 
the summit of the pass of the Ober- 
alp r 6174 ft. above the sea, by the 
cross between ! the Calmot ana the 
Neugallas. 

On reaching the opposite declivity, 
a small lake, famed for its trout, lies 
at the foot of the traveller. This is 
the Oberalp See ; one of the head-waters 
of the Reuss: it is beset with bogs, 
across which the traveller must pick 
Ibis way cautiously. This spot 0 as 
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Ibe scene of a hard struggle between 
the* French and Austrians, in 1799. 
The path winds along the N. or rt. 
side of the lake. The vale of Urseren, 
with Hospital in the distance, now 
opens out to view, and a loiig and wea- 
risome descent, first through a naked 
valley of pastures, and then down an 
arduous and broken declivity, brings j 
the traveller to 

Andermatt, on the St.. Gothard. 
(Rte. 34, p. 105.) To walk hence to 
Dissentis will require 6$ hrs. 

4 Hospenthal. Inn : Xdon d’Or. 
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PASS OP THE LUKMANIER — DISSENTIS 

TO OL1VONE IN THE VAL RLE ENO. 

10 hrs. = ?52£ Eng. m. •" j 

“ A path, much frequented in sum- j 
mer, and practicable throughout on j 
horseback, though very steep towards J 
its two extremities.” “It is a long j 
and not very interesting pass, except 
at the two ends. A succession of long 
arid comparatively level valleys on ( 
either 'side of the Pass have caused it J 
to be surveyed for the construction of 
a Railway, ( !) but there are formidable 
gradients from one level to another. 
A tulmel is contemplated between 
Dissentis and Curagliu, but how is the 
descent to Olivone to ne achieved V f 
— J '?-!). C. The valley of Medels, up 
which this route lies as far as St a. 
Maria, runs in a direction nearly due 
S. from Dissentis, and is traversed 
through its whole length by the Middle 
Rhine. The entrance to it is by a 
rocky and wooded gorge, about 2 
miles from Dissentis, in the midst 
of which the Rhine forms two cas- 
cades, and beyond which the val- 
ley opens out into a w$e basin, lined 
with pastures and forests, in the re- 
moter parts of which the bear is still 
found, while the chamois abounds on 
the granite peuks forming the highest 
summits or the Surrounding Alps. 
4t The path scales ^be steep and 
craggy ridge to the rt of |he gorge, 
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of which it affords but a very imper- 
fect view, and then descends into the 
Thai, opposite Curaglia, the highest 
village on the rt. , bank of the M. 
Rhine, placed jtfst above the influx of 
the torrent which descends from the.. 
Mcdelser Ghetscher. A little further 
up the Rhine is crossed to 

2 hrs. Platta, the principal place in 
the Mcdelser Thai. In 1 Mr. more, 
passing through the hamlet St. Roccb, 
Pon is reached, whence looking back 
the view of the Lodi is superb. J hr. 
higher is Perdatsch — J. !>.. G. — situ- 
ated at the opening of the Val Cris- 
tallina, which runs in a S.E. direction* 
and sends forth one branch of the 
Middle Rhine. It is celebrated for 
its rock-crystals, out of which the 
shrine of St,. Carlo Borromeo, in the 
Duomo of Milan, was formed. The 
ascent here becomes more rapid, and 
the scenery wilder and finer. Huge 
rocks are jumbled about, and the river 
roars and foams, and occasionally 
plunges into deep gorges. The little 
h os j net’s of St. John and St. Gall, each 
with its warning bell, are passed, and 
in about 5 hrs. from Dissentis Sta. 
Maria is reached. Here a stream de- 
scends from the W. out of the Lake 
Dim, at the end of the Val Cadelina; 
and a third, between these two, issues 
from the foot of the Monte Scuro, 

5 Sta. Maria is a hospice, “ kept v up 
for the benefit of poor travellers' by 
the monks of Dissentis, and, though 
very wretched in appearance, the tra- 
veller may* procure forage for his 
horse, and -a meal of poarse bread 
and drinkable wine for himself.” If 
stands nearly on the culminating 
point of the Pass of the Lukraanier 
(in Latin, Mons, I^ucumonius ; in Ko- 
rn an sch, Lukmajn, or Quolm Sta. Ma- 
ria), 5740 ft. above the sea. 

It is said that the army of Pepin 
passed this way, a.d. 754, on his in-, 
vasion of Italy* Poles, stuck into the 
rocks, mark the direction of the path 
across the Col. A horse-path over 
the Uomo Pass branches on from the 
hospice, to Airolo, through the Val 
Termini, or Val Fomo, the Val Piora K 
by Alpine a, Brugnasco, and Mpdrgno; 
5J stunden. 

L 



the suratmVof Ae Lult-J 
rs|#er markt^he bQuhdary ■ of |fie 


$$$loos ahd Canton ^Tessin. Hence 
ti OlivOue and the Val 
Blegjnd descends the Alpine Y al Ca- 
sflpcia, to 

„ 5 2 The Hospice of Casaceia; and, a 
feW miles lower, to that of 
2' Camtoerio, both founded, it is said, 
’by St. Carlo Borromeo, for the re- 


ception pf travellers. 

The first glimpse of the spires and j 
plain of | 

1 Olivone, from the wooded steeps 
of the Xjiikmanier, is very striking, 
the descent, to it beautiful, and the 
visage ifself is one of the most charm- 
ing spots in the Alps. “ The small 
Inn kept by Stephano Bolo is com- 
fortable, though of no inviting exte- 
rior, and rather high-priced.”- J. F. 

Olivone is the highest village in the 
Val Blegno, and stands at the point 
where the lateral valley of Casaceia 
joins it ; it has about 740 Inhab. 

The Yal Blegno (Germ. Polenzer- 
thal) is traversed by the stream of the 
Brenno, which enters it from a narrow 
cleft in the mountain; and a tolerable 
char-road, in part carriage-road, has 
recently been formed along the 1. 
bank of the stream, from Olivone to 
"Biasca, on the route of the St. Goth- 
ard (Rte. 34, p. 109), a distance of 4 
stunaen. All the upper part of the 
' valley is very beautiful 

Many of the chocolate -sellers and 
Chestnut-roasters, who swarm in the 
streets of the cities of Italy, come 
from. the Val Blegno. 
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| a little while, turns off towards the 
W., away from the entrance to the 
Bisi Thai. The ascent is continued 
obliquely up a steep broken slope, till 
the oath arrives eventually upon the 
wooded edge of a chasm, in wpich the 
visible stream, which issues from the 
high valley leading up to the Pass, is 
heard descending in cataracts into the 
Muotta Thai. A track up the moun- 
tain side, on the right bank of this 
i stream, is now pursued: and, after an 
| hour’s walking from Muotta, the ab- 
rupt ascent ceases, and the valley 
above is entered. Having passed 
through a wood, the path crosses the 
river for the first time by some chalets 
(1^ hour from Muotta). The river is 
reerossed after another quarter of an 
hour: a second forest is traversed, 
and a third bridge crossed (2^ hours 
from Muotta). The part of the valley 
below this bridge is narrow and pic- 
turesque, shut in on both sides by 
high white precipices. Over the E. 
range the sun did not appear, on 
the last day of July, till 8 o’clock. 
The rich green slopes N. of Muotta, 
speckled with chalets, and surmounted 
by vast cliffs, may be seen from favour- 
able positions, whenever the eye is 
thrown back, through the opening of 
the valley. After the third bridge is 
crossed, a wild open basin is found, 
out of which the track is seen ascend- 
ing from the S.W. corner. At this 
corner the river is again crossed. An 
fir. and J more are requisite before 
the summit of the pass is attained. 
As far as some chalets, about half-way 
up, the path, may be traced without 
much difficulty, as it takes for its 
guide the falling stream, now reduced 
to a mere rill. Towards the summit, 
however,, it is faintly marked, and 
liable to be confounded with other 


lxtrOTT\ to, jW/touf, by the pass of 
h TII£ KIN2JJG KULM (8 hrs.) 

■ “ The path is the same as that to the 
Pass of the Pragel (Rte. 7£) for a short 
jdistance above Muotta, but diverges 
from.it to cross the first bridge over 
the river. From the bridge it strikes 
straight S. "up the mountaips; and, 
having amended in that directioh for 


tracks. The stream is left behind, 
the direction of ascent being towards 
the south, among little hillocks and 
hollows filled with snow; over open 
ground, where many directions might 
he taken, and the proper route lost. 
A short pole marks the crest of the 
Pass (7280 feet), which is gained in 
about 4 hrs. froq^ Muotta. 

“Great interest is attached to the 
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Mnaig Kilim, in ah historical point of front jpf the Pass. The Dodi lie# 
view, as being the scene of Suwar- behind" the Clarideh grftt, amt is pot 
row’s disastrous march from Altorf. visible. 

Its picturesque attractions are also of “ The descent into the Sehiiy lien Thai 

the highest order, as the view which is long and steep, but the path is >vetl 
it commands is of great extent, traced, and the pole on the Kinzig 
and of a most magnificent and com- Kulm, being seen for a long time, 
prehensive character. This view is would help to guide the ascending 
rather improved by being seen from pedestrian on this side, though it is 
an eminence to the E., reached in 10 useless for that purpose on the other, 
in. from the Col. On the N. side are The paBi lies throughout down the 
all the rocky tower-like summits sur- pastures .on the right bank of the 
rounding tne valley, up which the stream, but generally at a considerable 
ascent to the Pass has been made, distance from it- The Schiichen Thai 
Above, towards the N. 1C., appears the is reached at a point a little below 
broad white mass of the Ulamisch. Spiringen, after a descent of 2-J hrss, 
No valley is visible on this side; From thence to Burglen it is a' wfcBc 
nothing but the high pasturages, ! of J of an hour, and another hour 
grass mingled with rocks and snow, j brings the traveller to Altorf. 
supported on the precipices and bar- j “A fine excursion maybe made from 
ren declivities, whose bases are lost in j Altorf or Fliielen into the Isen Thai, 
the valleys beneath. By far the finest j The footpath along the mountains is 
part of the view is, however, on the j very bad, so that it is better to go by 
S. side. Here the eye plunges down ! boat from Fliielen to the little delta 
at once to a depth of nearly 6000 ft., into j sit the mouth of the valley. From the 
the wide green plain at the confluence ; heights above, which have then to be 
of the Rcuss and the Schachen, from climbed, there is a beautiful view of 
which the Russian army began their j the bay of Uri, and the valley of the 
ascent, and whence they must have i Rcuss. About half way up the valley 
seen, at one glance, the formidable is the village of St. Jakob, which 
height of the ridge they had to climb. ! commands a noble prospect of the Uri 
A glimpse is also obtained, down the | Roth stock, a great pile of ice and 
channel of the si ream tumbling from crags, seen through the wooded ave- 
the Pass, into the valley of the Sehii- nuc of the valley. Another hour leads 
chon near Spirincen. 0 ut of these to its base at the valley-head. From 
valleys rise in all their majesty the here the mountain is a very grand 
high Alps of the Canton of Uri, vast object, but a grander stil 1 from a very, 
solid piles loaded above with ice and high plateau on the W., cut off by 
snow, and furrowed below by many precipices from, the Isen Thai. From 
small valleys and ravines, which are, this plateau it is possible to cross the 
as they ascend, finally Jost in the ridge above into Unterwalden, but 
heart of the mountaius. The circuit there is nothing like a Pass. The 
of mountains begins near the promon- regular route from the Isen Thai into 
tory of Griitli, above which a part of that canton is over the Sehonegg, the 
the distant country about Lucerne way to the Pass striking off from the 
jus shows itself. The group of the path up the valley at S$. Jakob.”-'— 
Rothstocks, on the south of the K. E. 

Griitli, are the first glaciered summits : 
then come the Spannqyter and the host 

of other peaks, clustering together ROUTE #0. 

under the name of the Surenen Alps. 

Turning thence to the eastward across amhtao to mssentis, nr the fuuk 
the Reuss, the circuit includes the 0F THF kreumj. " 

Windgelle, the greater and lesser - 

Ruohi, the Scheerhorn, and the Cla- ‘ This Pass requires ll 

riden grat, which form a long line in 1 hrs., and should not be tried Without fi 
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guide. Anton Tresch, of Amstiig, is 
a good guide.”— J. I). O. 

41 The Maderan Thai, a valley pene- 
trating among the Alps to the E. of 
Amstiig, between the Bristenstock and 
Oberalpstock on the S., and the lesser 
and greater Windgelle . on the N., 
opens a way through them to this 
Pass. The path runs at starting on 
^ tl^e 1. bank of the lverstlenbach, which 
joins the Reuss at Amstiig. For a 
few minutes it is by its side : the as- 
cent to gain the level of the fields 
above the closing gorge then com- 
mences, and continues for about ~ hr. 
through the forest. The Valley be- 
hind the gorge is thus entered and 
followed up ; the chapel of St. An- 
tony and little hamlet of Bristen are 
passed, and a little further oil the 
river is crossed (40 min. from Ara- 
sfag), and recrossed 10 min. after- 
wards. An hr. after leaving Amstiig 
the stream from the Ezli Thai is 
crossed. This valley leads to the 
Kreuzli, and the Maderan Thai is 
now left. A considerable ascent is 
necessary to get into the Ezli Thai, 
as the path has to mount above the 
head of a high fall, in which the 
stream precipitates itself into the 

Maderan Thai. The Ezli Thai is 
very narrow throughout : it is, in- 
deed, a mere wild ravine, rather than 
a proper valley. The first bridge 
over its stream, above tlic fall, is 
not crossed, but the three following 
are. Soon after crossing the third of 
these bridges (abont 2 hrs. from Am- 
stag), the last trees are passed, and 
the path mounts continually for nearly 
another couple of hours along the W. 
Hank of a naked desolate ravine. It 
skirts on its way, in the bed of the 
stream, tho remains of an immense 
hamlanche which fell 1849— a mass 
of snow, dirt, and fallen rocks, pro- 
bably ^ a. mile long. Beside it 
stands a cross with the date 18:14. 
A small marshy basin succeeds the 
ravine, ‘ the valley here changing 
Its direction from 8. to W. At this 
basin the way to the Kreuzli quits the 
, valley, passing the river and ascend- 
ing' the eastern mountains; There is, 
however, no bridge; and the track is 


not. perceptible in the neighbourhood 
of the river, though it soon re-appears 
during the subsequent ascent. 

44 It is well worth while to follow up 
the valley for half a mile or a mile 
above the basin just mentioned, in- 
stead of immediately leaving it for the 
pass. The river is pursued towards 
the W., till it is lost in a short, defile 
•beneath the snow, with which the bed 
of the narrow passage is choked up. 
A multitude of gigantic blocks, heaped 
one above another, form one side of 
this cleft in the mountains. The snow 
affords good walking, and the defile 
soon gives admittance into a large 
hollow of the highest savage cha- 
racter. It is utterly sterile and un- 
inhabited ; a mere receptacle for fallen 
rocks and snow. The glaciers of the 
Crispalt sweep down upon it ; craggy 
mountains ot the boldest elevation 
girdle it in ; their splendid summits 
rise on all sides high into the sky. 
To visit this spot in tho journey over 
the Kreuzli would not increase tho 
duration of the day’s walk by much 
more than half an hour. 

‘ The track which leads to the 
Kreuzli pass, after the marshy basin 
is left and the river crossed, continues 
to ascend towards the E. up an uneven 
slope, until it reaches the opening of 
a kiigl of high, short valley, by pur- 
suing w hich the summit is to be gained. 
From this point there is mi unexpected 
view of the bay of Uri, and of the 
plain at the entrance of the Reusa 
into the lake. N.B. This is a good 
halting-place for a mid-day meal 
by the sidejof a spring of delicious 
water. The last ascent to the 
Kreuzli is gentle but rough, the ground 
being covered with loose blocks, 
alternating with patches of snow. 
The traqk only appears at intervals, 
generally upon tne snow ; btit the 
course of the little valley is in itself 
a sufficient guide. The crest of the 
pass, marked by a pole, is reached 
in 5 hrs. direct from. Amstiig, or 6^ 
allowing halts to enjoy the view, and 
has an elevation of about 7500 feet 
above the sea. 

“ The views from the Kreuzli ape on 
both sides ^of an extremely savage 
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nature. Nothing is to be seen, through 
the last short valley, on the side of 
Uri, excepting a large band of sharp 
peaks, masses of ice and snow, and a 
circuit of bare, precipitous mountain 
sides, rolling down their ruins into 
the head of the desert Ezli Thai. On 
the side of the Orisons, the eye looks 
across the little valley of Strim. into 
which the descent is very abrupt. Its 
head is close on the left, where it is 
surrounded by a range of precipices, 
which bear up a slope occupied by 
glaciers. From these glaciers the 
Oberalpstock and several lesser Alps 
raise their heads, connected together 
by a thin rocky ridge with many teeth, 
which cuts through the fields of snow. 
There is also tin extensive view, look- 
ing down the valley, of the snowy 
mountains between the Orisons and 
the canton Ticino. 

“ It, is a bad descent into the valley 
of Strim down a steep declivity, broken 
by numbers of jutting crags. Occa- 
sional goat-tracks supply the place of 
a regular path. Neither is the track 
down the volley— -when its bed is at- 
tained, and the ice-cold river, just 
sprung from its glaciers, waded through 
— anything like a good path. 1 1 requires 
two long and rather fatiguing hours 
from the summit of the pass to roach 
the* village of Sod run or Tavetseh in 
the valley of the Fore Rhine. The 
valley of Strim is uninhabited, and its' 
nakedness is not relit od by a single 
tree, not even a, stunted fir. From 
Hedrun to Dissentis down the valley of 
the Fore Rhine is an easy walk of 2 
hvs. At Diwntis the inns are not 
very good.”— It. E. (See ltte. 77.) 


ROUTE 80a. 

DISSENT IS TO AIROLO 1JV THE UO*MO 

pass. (11 hrs.). 

“ As far as the hospice of Santa 
Maria, 5 leagues from Dissentis, the 
way to this pass is the same as that to 
the Lukmanier. A little tributary 
valley of the Medelser Thai opens from 
the S.W. into the plain of Santa Maria, 
and. leads to the Uomo pass. The 


path ascends from the plain on . the 
rt. bank of the stream which waters 
this valley. There is no difficulty, on 
the ascent, which is rapid and eon^ 
tin uo us. The valley is narrow and' 
barren, and presents nothing remark- 
able. The summit of the pass is 
reached easily in an hour and a half 
| from Santa Maria. Its height is 7100 
; ft. ; the groniui is flat and bog. y, and 
| uot adapted for a path : it is ac- 
cordingly traced along a gentle slope 
I on the 8. edge of the marsh, where 
j then* are one or two rude chalets. 

| “ The descent is scarcely begun before 

I a commanding \ iew of the knot of the 
j St. Gothard Alps opens out in front 
; above the lesser mountains. The peak 
! of La Fibbia, the highest of the cluster, 

! rises in the centre : the more distant' 

| but loftier head of the Galcnstoek 
i peers over them oil the rt. from the 
: opposite side of theUrsern Thai, As 
the descent is continued, these high 
j Alps are gradually lost, and the 
scenery becomes rather dull. The 
j tu its, or ‘Alp’ of Piora, down 
which the path lies, produce a cheese 
of considerable repute in the canton. 
At length the quick descent ceases for 
a while, the path having sunk within 
the mountains, and reached a wild 
I and con lined plain. On one side of 
i this plain is a lonely tarn, which is 
| backed by a- towering range of savage 
! precipices, streaked by falling threads 
| of white water. JJctw ecu the tarn and 
j the precipices are a few r huts, mere 
I spots beneath the ridge that overhangs 
| them. On the short descent from this 
plain to the lake of llotom, the way 
lies over the ruins of a small landslip^ 
which was probably attended with 
fatal consequences, as a cross stands 
by it. The first trees are met with on 
the lake of llotom, which completely 
fills the basin in which it lies. The 
superfluous waiters of this lake are dis- 
charged through an opening in what 
resembles a natural parapet w r all, con- 
necting the opposite sides of the nar- 
row cleft, through w hich the chain of 
crags beyond the Val Lev anti ml new- 
comes into view. The descent from 
i the lake is abrupt and long, thd ' river 
j ' forming in quick succession three Very 
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fine falls, all of different character. 
TKe first is a broad and diffuse white 
cascade, divided by a rock in its upper 
part into two falling sheets of water 
.which meet below : the second is t 
tumbling cataract : the third, the 
grandest of all, a condensed body of 
water shot through a cleft into a deep 
dark rift. A singular illusion is pro- 
duced in passing abut opposite one of 
these falls. Its roar is heard within 
the hut, so loud and close as almost to 
outweigh the evidence of the eyes, that 
the water is really coining down at 
some little distance, and in an oppo- 
site direction. 

“After passing the third fall, the path 
is fairly out of the Yal Piora, and on 
the Hanks of the Val Levantina, having 
been throughout, during the descent 
from the pass, on the rt. bank of the 
stream, which it now abandons. The 
rest of the way to Airolo is very inte- 
resting. The Yal Levantina and the 
St. Got hard road are left far beneath, 
and the path continues high on the 
slopes of the mountains, passing 
through the village of Madrano, and 
Over the thin transverse ridge, pierced 
by the Ticino, which separates the 
Yal Bedretto from the Val Levantina. 
•Here the opening of the Yal Canaria 
breaks the side of the chain : the path 
descends, crosses the stream issuing 
from it, and falls into the St. Gothard 
road a little below Airolo.”— R. E. 


ROUTE 80n. 

Sl’LUGEN TO ILANZ BY THF. CASS OF TIIE 
VALSerbero (10 or 11 hrs.). 

“ It would save about an hour 
and a half to cross this pass from 
Hinterrhein instead of Spliigen, but 
the superior accommodations of the 
excellent inn at Spliigen make it on 
the whole the best starting-point of 
the two. 

“ The great road of the Bernardin is 
followed as far as Niifenen, rather 
more than an hour above Spliigen. 


Some 3 or 4 minutes; 
through Niifenen, tho footpath to t 
V alserberg brunches off to the rt. by t 
side of a little stream, reaches in 
few minutes more the base of the cli£ 
rising from the valley on the N., ai 
continues to ascend along its side 
the foot of a line of cliffs. These cli 
extend to the top of the pass, and a 
an excellent guide to it, the way 7 
being always at a short distance frc 
their base. A wooded spur scparat 
the hollow looking towards Niifen 
from that leading down to llinterrhe! 
After an ascent of less than an hot 
this spur is crossed nearly at its poi 
of divergence from the northern enai 
and just above the w r ood which cloth 
its lower part. The high pastures ove 
looking Hinterrhein are now rcache 
and the path from that village fa 
in. There is a very good view frc 
this point. It extends over the Tax 
| bohorn, the glacier and mountain 
j the Marscholhorn, and the Pi/. Vfc 
i rhein w ith the great Rheinwald glack 
j The course of the valley of the Rhei: 
j wald is visiblenearly up to thisgJaeie 
j Immediately below is the village 
| Hinterrhein, at the foot of the Be 
j nardin pass, and from which the who 
tortuous line of that road may l 
traced, up to the hospice on the suuins 
by the lake of Moesa. 

| “ The last ascent to the Valserber, 

j a rather steep one, is marked by pole 
j up the face of the mountain. Unde 
their guidance the highest point 
the pass is attained without any chant 
of error, in something less than 3 hr 
from Splugen. The Col is a narro 
gap in the crest of the chain, covert 
with snow,, and elevated nearly 750 
feet above the sea-level. 

“The view to the north is very wilt 
Several bare mountain ranges are seei 
one beyond the other, rising out < 
the depths of the valleys sunk amon, 
them. Above these sombre-lookin; 
chains, which extend to the For 
Rhine, the whole line of the Alps c 
Glarus, from the J)odi to tho Scheibt 
rises high and white, an unbrokei 
bank of snow from end to end. 

“ For nearly an hour after the sum 
mit of the Yalserberg is left bebint: 
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• is marked by poles: 
the hi^hest chalets are then reached, 
and a stream from the right crossed. 
An hour and a half more are neces- 
sary to gain St. Peter’s Plaz, where 
the main valley of the G leaner is 
entered. Here there is a small fnn, 
where a midUay halt may be made. 
This large tributary valley of that of 
the Fore Rhine, watered by the Glen- 
ner, is divided into three districts; 
the lower valley of Lugnetz, the side 
valley of Vrin, and the upper valley 
of Vais, called also St. Peter’s Thai. 
In this last district the language 
German, as well as in the valley of 
the Rheinwald and the neighbouring 
Savien Thai. in the districts of 
Lugnetz and Vrin Roman sell is 
spoken. 

“ A very high and narrow gorge 
above Plaz cuts short in that direction 
the little plain in which the village is 
situuted. Another defile terminates 
it to the N. about half a mile below 
Plaz. In this ravine, through which 
the path, having crossed the river, is 
now conducted, a fir wood has grown j 
up among the fallen rocks which the j 
mountains have east down into the j 
contracted passage. Some of these j 
rocks are of great size, and capped with j 
firs. One mass, almost slender enough 
for ail obelisk, is crow ned by a single 
tree. Through these obstacles the path 
threads its '.s ay, till the defile becomes 
yet more contracted, and one of the 
grandest gorges by which the Alps 
are riven is plunged into. At its com- 
mencement the river is again crossed 
to its right bank, where a landing from 
the bridge has only been effected by 
hew ing a shelf out of the rock, which 
literally impends overhead. The way 
is afterwards cut with some difficulty 
along a broken declivity, both sides of 
the gorge, in spite of their extreme 
steepness and fractured nature, being 
tolerably well clad with pines. At 
length, the river being left beneath 
between its precipices, some sloping 
fields above them, hemmed in by crags 
and hanging woods, offer sufficient 
ground for mountain habitation. In 
this part of the defile there are, ac- 
cordingly, found some collections of j 


houses, called by Keller, Feistenberg 
and Montasg, finely placed on the 
green slopes. A second gorge suc- 
ceeds, the mountains almost swallow - 
ing up the river, the sharp salient 
edges of the cliffs which enclose it 
seeming about to close in one another 
from either side, and to be only kept 
apart by some immense force. Above 
them runs the path, forced to ascend, 
and scarcely finding ground for its 
course, until a lit tle oratory by its side 
rp ark ^ the close of the ascent and of 
the loug defile, and the fertile valley 
of Lugnetz opens out to the N. 

u The defile just passed through has 
a length of about six miles. Its sa- 
vuge grandeur, w hen it is seen from 
the little oratory at its termination, is 
well contrasted with the softer and 
open character of the w r ide and beauti- 
ful valley of Lugnetz, which stretches 
far away in the opposite direction. 
Into its fields the path now descends. 
The stream from the valley of Vrin 
soon falls in, coming from behind a 
l. ng rich tongue of land at the junc- 
tion of the two Glenncrs. The river 
is crossed some distance lower down, 
by a bridge just above the baths of 
Pleiden, which lie in the jaws of a 
wooded lateral gorge. A rather long 
asceut then leads to Kuinbels, where 
perhaps the most perfect of all the 
views of this singularly picturesque 
valley is commanded. 

“ In this neighbourhood there is no 
habitable ground by the river; but ail 
the villages lie on the heights, where 
there is a great breadth of land. On 
the side, opposite 1o Iv umbels, of the 
broad chasm in which the river flows, 
they are built on a long well cultivated 
plain stretching far hack from the 
river, above which it. i.s lifted high by 
wooded precipices. This plain is in- 
terrupted at intervals by deep clefts, 
cut through it by the streams dcscend- 
ingfrom the mountains behind. These 
mountains form part of a great mu lu- 
te do of peaks seen from Kumbels, the 
snowy Alps at the head of the valley 
of Vrin being included in the view. 
It is a great addition to ’ the pic- * 
turesqueness of the scene, that these 
mountains do not appear arraiiged in 
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chains, but as if divided iuto a number 
of large clumps of peaks, the further 
seen through the gaps between the 
nearer groups. Each group, especially 
in the evening, has its own peculiar 
hue and tone : there are clusters of 
brown, grey, blue, purple, and white 
peaks, according to their different 
nature and distance. The village of 
Kumbels mav be reached in less than 
an hour and a half from llauz, and 
might therefore easily be visited from 
the road up the valley of the Fore 
Rhine. 

“ The path from Kumbels continues 
long on the heights. It is only at a 
little distance from Ilanz that it leaves 
them, and descends into the valley of 
the Rhine. This river is crossed to 
its N. bank — the Croix Blanche*, the 
best Inn at Ilanz (llte. 77), lying on 
that side, close to the bridge. From 
St. Peter’s Plaz to Ilanz is a w alk of 
full 5 hrs.” — I*. E. 


ROUTE 80 c. 

REICH EN AIT TO SPLIUSEN, BY THE SAVIEN 
Til A L AND l’ASS OF TI1E I.OCHEir.EllO. j 

ll£ hours = 35 Eng. in. a bridle- 
path the greater part of the way. 
Our road runs up the rt. bank of the 
Vordcr-Rhein, as far as the German 
Protestant village Versa in, where the 
fearful gulf of the Versamer Tobcl is 
crossed by a very remarkable wooden 
bridge, with a span of 200 ft. (pro- 
bably the widest wooden bridge on 
this principle existing), and *232 ft. 
above the torrent Savien. The builder 
was* named La Nicca. Here a path 
turns S. up the wild valley of the 
Savien or Kabbiusa, a very remarkable 
ravine, “ w ilder than the Via Mala,” 
of which the W. side only is culti- 
vated and inhabited by a German 
Protestant population of about 1000 
souls, who were settled here in the 
days of the Ilohcnstaufen Emperors. 
The almost uninhabited E. side is in 
places formed by precipices, the rocky 
escarpment of Mount Ileinzenberg. 
The path is carried up the 1. or W. 
bank of the llabbiusa, by the hamlets 


of Tenna, Areza, Neukireh, Platz, 
where refreshments may be had ut 
the Rathhaus Inn. 

| 1. A deep path strikes oft’ hence over 

i the col called EUi<fe across a shoulder 
| of the Piz Beveren to Thusis, 4 hours. 

The path continues over the meadow's 
| of the Oarnana Alp to THialkirche, the 
oldest and highest church in the dis- 
trict. Now begins the ascent of the 
Lochlibenj , 6570 ft. above the sea-level. 

A steep descent leads down to the 
village Splwjen , in Route 87. 


ROUTE 81. 

THE PRETTIO A IT — MAYEXF ELD TO 
FiDERIS ANI> DAVOS. 

Mayonfeld (Tim, Alte Post) is an 
ancient walled town of 1200 Inhab., 
on the rt. bank of the Rhine, but at a 
little distance from the river. It 
stands on the high road from Bregenz 
to Coire, about 12 m. N. of the latter 
place, opposite to Ragatz, with which 
it. is connected by a ferry. It is the 
chief town of the League of the 10 
J urisdictions (Zehngericliten-Bund). 
There is a cross-road direct from 
Mayonfeld to Malans, but it is better 
to follow the high-road as fur as the 
Zoilbriieke, and there to turn off on 
the 1. to Malans, a village of 1054 
Inhab., overlooked by several ruined 
castles, and situated near the mouth 
of the Pt ettijau (Pratigovia, i. e. val- 
ley of meadows; in Romansch, Val 
Partenz). The entrance of that valley 
is through a narrow gorge or defile, 
called Klus, a mile long, broken 
through by some geological pheno- 
mena, so as to give passage to the 
waters of the Landquart, a furious 
torrent. This pass was once com- 
manded .by the castle Fragstein, 
whose ruins are still visible ; a wall, 
extending down to the Landquart, 
once oiosed the passage into the val- 
ley. The valley abounds in fine sce- 
nery, is shut in by high mountains 
and glaciers, is nowhere of any ex- 
panse, but rich in pasture-land, and 
famed for its large breed of cattle. 
It contains a population of about 
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10,000, who all speak German, though 
the names of places are all liomansoh. 
The rt, or N. side of the valley is 
occupied by the Alpine chain of the 
Rhwtikon, 'which separates it from 
the Vorarlberg and from the vale of 
Montafun. Its most remarkable sum- 
mits are the F&lkniss, overlooking the 
Rhino , the Seesa P]hjm, and the For - j 
mund ( Ferrets Mans), on the borders I 
of the Engadine. It is crossed by 
several passes — one is called Druse r- 
Tho^ 

The Prettigau may bd approached 
by the traveller coming from Coire by 
a cut branching off from the main 
road a little below Zizers, without 
going round b} r Mayenfeld or J\lalans. 
A tolerable carriage-road 1ms been 
made up the valley as far as Ivubi •, 
above Fideris. DU it fence from Coire 
thither runs from .June to Sept. 15. 
Above Kubis it is practicable for chars 
as far as Kl esters and Davos. 

The road ascends on the rt. bank of 
the Lnndquart by Griisch. T hence 
the path runs by Schiersch to Kiitinen; 
above which it crosses the stream and 
scales the heights to 

Fideris. About 2 miles S. of the 
village, in a wild and romantic nook 
of the mountains, stand the Baths of 
Fiileris, considered efiieueious in cases j 
of intermittent fevers, supplied by 
several alkaline acidulous springs, the 
strongest of their class in Switzerland, 
and strongly resembling Seltzer water, i 
Visitors are accommodated in twp 
Bath-houses, capable of lodging more 
than 200 persons. The visitors are 
almost exclusively Swiss. 

“ There is a decent-looking inn at 
the village of Fideris, but you are 
surer of accommodation at the Baths, j 
where the table-d’hote is well, sup- j 
plied, and the scene is always am us- l 
ing.”— J. F. 

Above, and to the rt. of the village 
of Fideris, rises the ruined castle of 
Strahleck; and, on the rt. bank - of the 
Landquart, opposite, that of Cast els, 
which was stormed and taken, in 1622, 
by the peasants, armed with sticks 
alone, from the soldiers of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, who at that period 
wanted to make himself master of the 


passes of the Grisons, to extinguish 
the Protestant religion in this coun- 
try, and to seize and banish its. mi- 
nisters. A path leads S. in hrs., 
over the mountains, into the Sehalfik- 
thal. 

j About Pi miles above Ficleris, on 
| the? rt. bank of the JLandquarf, lies 
Klusters (fnu: Ilirmh, » low and poor 
house near the bridge), a village named 
after a convent suppressed 1528. 

A path perfectly practicable in a 
'•hnr, ruit 'said to be neither very easy 
nor much frequented, goes hence fc*. 
over the Stutz into the Dqvos-thal. 
Another path runs E. over the Sel- 
netta into the Engadinc, up the valley 
of Vureina, and down the valley of 
Stis*. Siiss is 9 stumlen from Clus- 
ters. 

Davos (pronounced by the people 
! Davaas, identical with Phiz, of Keller’s 
map, and a grotesque and curious old 
: town) is the chief place in the valley. 
The Rath to ms was formerly decorated 
with more than .“><> wolves’ heads slain 
in the neighbourhood — proof of the 
. prevalence of these animals. A wolf- 
; net (wolf-game) is still hung up here, 

| but the animals have diminished greatly 
in number. 

*" The building is at present used as 
an fun, and in its primitive style these 
mountains perhaps do not afford a 
better. The Davos-thal, below Plaz, 
retains its pastoral character as far as 
G laris. Farther down it is much 
contracted, and at Schmelzboden is 
the seat of e'^nsive iron-works.” — 
J. F, 

“ At Alveneu you find yourself again 
in a more peopled and cultivated re- 
gion : on the 1. appears Filisur (p. 227 ), 
at the debouchure of the Albula, and 
the Davos Thai ends at the junction 
of the streams.” — J, F. 


KOUTE 8 1 a. 

COIRK TO DAVOS 1*1, AZ, BY TIIK BASS OF 
the stb, i : la (9 hrs.). 

“ The Schaltik Thai (before the 
mouth of which Coire is built, on the 
banks of the Plessur, which issues from 
it) leads up to this pass. The path 
3 
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runs along the heights on the rt. of the | 
river ; and after a continuous ascent 
.of nearly an hour from Coire, reaches 
'Mal&ders, the first village of the val- 
ley. The Col of the Strela is visible 
from this point, but 7 hrs. more foill 
be required to surmount it. On the 
mountains to the W., beyond the river, 
the road to the Julier pass, having 
climbed the heights like the Strela 
rte., is seen making its wav along 
them towards the S., and wilf remain 
in sight for a considerable time. Coire I 
and the valley of the Rhine, that has 
been visible during the uscent to 
Malnders, now pass out of view, as the 
traveller advances up the Schalfik Thai. 

44 This is a very extraordinary val- 
ley. There are no villages in its bed : 
all are on the mountains, at a vast ele- 
vation above the Plessur, and having 
apparently no communication with 
one another across its stream, which 
flows at the bottom of a broad and 
profound gulf, sunk between preci- 
pices relieved with woods. From 
Maladers to Langwiesen, a distance 
of nearly b leagues, the path can 
scarcely ever be less than 1000 feet 
above the river. It passes, on its 
way, through several villages, occu- 
pying tracts of ground on the tops of 
spurs or promontories projecting from 
the northern mountains, and divided 
from one another by lateral ravines, 
■which have to be dipped into and 
doubled round. Upon the streams in 
the depths of these ravines, mills are 
frequently discovered. The circuitous 
course, and the tips *!and downs on 
ground of this nature, render the way 
longer than it might seem by the map. 
To the S. of the river, and also on the 
W., where the Julier road runs, the 
character of the country is of a similar 
kind. The valley and chain forma- 
tion of the Alps is not perceptible 
here. As in the Lugnetzer Thai, the 
mountains are collected into clusters 
behind the high inhabited plains, 
knolls, and strips of land, which are 
often varied themselves with green 
hills and eminences. The promon- 
tories on one side of the river run out 
towards the hollows between those on 
the other, and help to destroy the 


appearances of a regular valley, whic 
the course of the river might othei 
wise make. One of the finest view 
of the Schalfik Thai is from Cal 
freisen, a village with an ancien 
tower crowned wfith trees. Th 
snowy mountains of the Kalfeuse 
Thai are seen through the opening c 
the valley. The large village i 
Ischiertsclien is a prominent object o: 
the southern pile of Alps ; and that c 
Malix, upon the Julier road, on thos 
to the W. 

44 The houses in the Schalfik Thai ar 
well built. At St. Peter’s and Lang 
wiesen, the parsonages are marked b^ 
inscriptions, and the school-house a 
Peist has, besides, a few verses on it! 
front. 

“Langwiesen is reached in hours 
from Coire ; in 2 more the col if 
gained, the last half-hour being stifi 
1 work in zigzags. The height of the 
pass, a slight round depression between 
two craggy summits, is nearly 7700 ft 
above the sea. Looking back from i tt 
crest, the whole course of the Schalfik 
Thai may be traced among its moun- 
tains ; beyond the valley of the Khine 
| is the Galanda ; and still more dis- 
tant, the Alps of the Kalfeuser Thai, 
and the snowy group at its head, on 
the confines of Glams and the Ori- 
sons. The view in the other direction 
is best seen after a short descent. It 
then comprises all the summits of the 
chain towards the Engadin, from the 
valley of the Albulatothe Tyrolese 
frontier. The blunt black pyramid of 
the Schwarzhorn is in the middle, 
just opposite the Strela ; and the head 
of the Piz Linard (11,200 ft.), the 
highest of the range, rises over the 
central line of peaks from the side 
of the Engadin, on the left of the 
Schwarzliorn. 

44 The valley of Davos is soon over- 
looked on the descent. At its head 
reposes the Gross See, set in grass 
and woods. Just above it is the pass 
of Stuz, more than 2000 feet beneath 
the Strela, and leading into the Prat- 
tigau. The bold eraggv chain of the 
Khatikon, seen over this low, pass, 
bounds the hollow of that valley to the 
north. 
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“A steep descent of an hour from the 
Strela brings one to Davos Plaz, a 
secluded village, whose houses are 
scattered over part of an extensive 
sheet of grass, forming an open reach 
of the valley, about half-a-mile broad 
and three in length, the sides of the 
enclosing mountains being covered 
with tine forests to a good height. 
The church of Davos has a lofty, ta- 
pering spire. The inn, w here good 
pedestrian’s accommodation may be 
had,* is the next house to the church ; 
it is called the Uuthlmus, but has no 
external signs of being a house of 
entertainment. Though strangers sel- 
dom come here, it is much frequented 
by the inhabitants of the canton, and 
is a good place for the study of Orison 
character.” R. K, 

KOUTE 8 In. 

oavos plaz io Tin-: hatus of tak.vsp, 
in tiik mncjAdin, nv Tin; fluela pass 
(11 or 12 hrs.). 

The lateral valley leading up to 
this pass opens into the Davos Thai 
about a mile above Plaz. The path 
runs on the rt. bank of its stream 
nearly the whole way, crossing to the 
other side only for a very short time, 
when about half the length of the val- 
ley has been traversed. The ascent 
is easy throughout, and the path dis- 
tinctly marked. There is little re- 
markable in the scenery, which is of 
a wild and dreary nature. The deso- 
lation increases with the height, and 
the path eventually arrives in u gloomy 
basin, where a number of little rills 
unite to form the main stream of the 
valley. In this basin rock and mossy 
grass are mingled in about equal pro- 
portions ; patches of snow' hang on the 
steeps around ; over all is the sombre 
peak of the Schwarzhorn, with its 
glaciers beneath. Leaving behind this 
unattractive but characteristic scene, 
the traveller finds himself at once on 
the summit of the Eliiela (7900 ft.). 
It is a small plain occupied by two 

5 >ools, and within 4 hours’ walk from 
)avos. 

‘After a gradual descent lor a time 


AZ TO THE BATHS OF TAR ASF. 

towards the S., a w ild barren valley is 
overlooked, running down from W. to 
E. Its head seems to lie a consider- 
able distance to the rt., behind the 
Schwarzhorn, and among the glaciers*:. 
The path, turning to the 1., is con- 
ducted along the mountain side above 
| this valley, into w hich it descends by 
degrees. It then follows the 1. bank 
of the stream for a long w hile, only 
crossing to the rt. a little distance 
above Siis, where it joins the road of 
the Engadin. hu.*> is .* good 2 j hours’ 
walk from the top id* the Fliiela. 

“ N. 11. The traveller going by this 
pass from Siis must remember to cross 
the river 1o the 1. or N. bank at the 
first bridge. He might otherwise, 
easily overshoot the stream falling 
into the valley from the Fliiela, anil 
be led away past it up the valley, 
i where there is a track on the rt. hank 
, of the river to mislead him. This 
caution is the more necessary, as the 
country between Davos ancl Siis 
I very inaccurately laid down in Keller* s 
I map, where, among other errors, the 
pass of the Fliiela is made to lie at thi 
head of the valley, up which the path 
runs from Siis. 

“ It is a walk of 5 hours down the 
Kngadin from Siis to the baths of 
Tarasp. The path branches off from 
the main road on the heights near 
Ardetz, passes through that village, 
descends into the gorge of the Inn to 
a hidden bridge, crosses it, and ascends 
to the heights on the S. of the river. 
The position of Tarasp is marked by 
its old castle, perched on a conical 
hill in the elevated plain where the 
village stands. From here there is a 
splendid view of the Engailin and its 
mountains, both up and dow n the val- 
ley. Some very grand rocky peaks 
rise directly at the back of the plateau 
of Tarasp ; the high village of Fettan 
is conspicuous on the other side of the 
Inn ; and the Schwarzhorn closes the 
view to the W. The inns attached 
to the baths are not at Tarasp, but 
a mile or two farther on, at the 
village called by Keller Vulpera. 
Here, at the Albergo Con/.etti, very 
good accommodation is to he had (see 
| Kte. 8t). The mineral spring is £ an 
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hour’s walk above the hotels, at the 
foot of a cliff by the side of the river 
Inn.”— i?. E. 

ROUTE 82. 

PASS of the .iulier, from ooi ue up 

THE VALLEY OF OHEUIIALIW 1'EIN TO 

THE HAT'llS OF ST. MORITZ, IN THE 

ENOAWNE AND SAMADAN. 

17J leagues = 52 Eng. m. 

A carriage-road finished I860. It 
is traversed daily in summer except 
Sunday, by n did: fence as far as Sama- 
dan, in 1 5 Vs. 

On quitting Coire, the traveller 
leaves on the 1. the entrance to the 
Schalfik-thal, and passes through the 
villages of Malix, 

2£ Churwulden, and Parpan ; then, 
over a barren heath, to 

Lens.— (/>m; Krone; a tolerable 
dining-place.) Here the road divides; 
one branch, a path, runs to the A lb ul a 
(Rte. 83) ; the - other is the carriage- 
road to the Julier. Beyond Lenz, 
the Romansch tongue (p. 192) is 
almost exclusively spoken; even Ger- 
man is rarely understood, except in 
the inns. 

The river Albula is crossed in order 
to reach 

3f Tiefenkasten (Rom. Caste), (Inn 
execrable), a village, situated, as its 
name implies, in a deep hollow, at the 
entrance of the Oberhalbstein, or val- 
ley, running up to the foot of the Ju- 
Jier and Septimer, a distance of about 
20 m. It is scattered over with ruins 
of castles ; no less than 10 of which 
may still be counted, “ and concen- 
trates in itself the most extraordinary 
combination of grand features in the 
whole pass.” — J. F. 

The path leading to the Albula 
Pass (p. 230) turns to the L at the en- 
trance of the Oberhalbstein. 

Immediately above Tiefenkasten, 
the road is carried* through a remark- 
able gorge called the Stein, which 
has been compared, in the grandeur 
of its scenery, with the via Mala 
(Rte. 87). 

The valley near Turzen is very 
bleak and bare ; its inhabitants, the 
women especially, have a most squalid 


aspect. A constant and steep ascent 
through more picturesque scenery 
brings you to the village of 

3J Molins (Miihlen), a good lvm f 
or rather an excellent hotel, in a little 
amphitheatre, amidst the finest scenery 
of the Oberhalbstein. To reach Miih- 
len, the road crosses the stream of the 
Taller, and recrossing it to the next 
village of Saur and Marmels, brings 
you at length to 

Bivio or Stalla, at the foot of the Pita 
d’Emet, (the Capuchin who acts as 
parish priest would possibly accom- 
modate a traveller.) This very poor 
and inhospitable-looking village lies 
at the branching of two passes, the 
Julier and Septimer. The Septimer 
leads into the Val Bregaglia (Rte. 89) ; 
it takes 2 hrs. from Bivio to reach the 
summit. The 8. slope is very steep; 
Bivio is placed in a secluded basin, 
shut in by high mountains, in a cli- 
mate so severe that all vegetation is 
stunted. Not a tree can grow in the 
neighbourhood, and the people are re- 
duced to burn sheep-dung for fuel. 
Potatoes rarely ripen at this height — 
0630 ft. above the sea. 

It takes about 2 hrs. to ascend from 
Stalla to the summit of the Julier Pass, 
6830 ft. above tlu» sea level. The as- 
cent is not difficult, and the pass is 
remarkably safe from avalanches. Its 
scenery is not particularly grand, the 
outline of the mountains being round. 
On the top, the road passes between 
two rudely hewn pillars or milestones 
of granite (derived from the neigh- 
bouring mountains), believed to be 
Roman galled Julius's Columns, They 
are about 4 ft. high, destitute of in- 
scription, but may have been set up as 
mile-stones in the time of Augustus, 
who caused a Roman highway to be 
carried from Chiavenna over the 
passes of the Maloja and Julier. A 
carriage-road was formed across this 
pass to St. Moritz, in 1823 ; but as 
no attempt was made, till very lately, 
to improve the approach to it through 
the Oberhalbstein, little advantage 
was gained by it. Flocks of Berga- 
mesque sheep are often found on tho 
highest pastures, near the summit of 
the pass, in summer. A still more 
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easy descent leads into the Engadine, 
to the village of 

.5 Silva Plana (7>m; Croix Blanche), 
situated between two small lakes, 
which are feeders and reservoirs of 
the river Inn, at the junction of the 
roads from the two passes of the Ju- 
lier and Maloja, 5560 ft. above the sea. i 

On the 1. bank of the Inn stands j 

St. Moritz. — Inns : Obere Gasthof, j 
best : the only one affording toler- j 
able accommodation : ^Mittlere and \ 
Untere Gasthof : the inns were shut 
up by the 17th Sept. 1844. This little 
village is rising into repute in Swit- 
zerland as a watering-place, upon the 
strength of its very powerful chaly- 
beate waters, first described, 1 539, by 
Paracelsus. The spring rises at the 
foot of Mount Rosegg, on the rt. bank 
of the Inn, in a marshy meadow, 20 
min. walk from the village ; the visi- 
tors are conveyed in an omnibus*. A 
Kurbans has been built over it. The j 
water is heated to supply the baths. 

’.The village contains but 160 Inhah. ' 
Its situation on the W. and S. slopes ; 
of a hill is really delightful, overlook- j 
ing the Inn, and several beautiful | 
green lakes which that river forms in j 
this part of its course. The climate j 
is too cold to allow even barley to 
flourish ; the surrounding land is 
chieUy laid out in pastures, which are 
let to Bergamesque shepherds ; and 
there are some forests of larch on the 
neighbouring mountains. The little 
lake close to the village, which is 
generally frozen over from St. An- 
drew ’s-day (the end of November) to 
the beginning of May, furnishes capi- 
tal trout. 

A traveller repairing to church on 
a Sunday, at St. Moritz, found the 
parish fire-engine drawn up by the 
side of the pulpit — the church, in thi 
and other villages, being somewhat 
profanely used as an engine-house, 
lie found the office of watch in an filled, 
and its duties discharged, by a woman, 
and a female also occupied the situa- 
tion of baker, "the bakehouse being the 
property of the parish. 

The principal Excursions to be made 
from St. Moritz are up the valley to 
the Lugni See, the source of the Inn 


(Rte. 89) ; to the great Bernina gla- 
cier (Rte. 85) ; and down the valley 
to the pass of Fmstermunz (Rte. 84). 

2^.Samadan. 

ROUTE 8 : 5 . 

COIKE TO rON IT. TX THE EXOADIXE, BY 
tVFtSSEXSTElN, AXl> Til E Al.lUJLA TASS. 

14i hrs. — 47j£ Eng. miles. 

The upper part of this route is a 
bridle-path, but throughout practicable 
for Jight carts. As far as 

4^ Lenz, it i* identical with the 
preceding route, but at Lenz it turns 
round the shoulder of the mountain 
to the E., lea ving Tiofenkasten on the 
rt., and passing the village of Brienz, 
ascends the vale, of Albula. On the 
J. towers the castle of Belfort, on an 
almost inaccessible rock. In about 3 
miles more we reach the baths of 
Alveneu, on the rt. bank of the Albula, 
and between 1 and 2 ni. from the vil- 
lage of the same name, and, crossing 
the mouth of the Davos Thai and the 
stream running out of it, follow the 
Albula, ascending, in a S.E. direction, 
to 

2$ Filisur, a large white and pic- 
turesque village on its rt. bank, hav- 
ing a marked resemblance in its pe- 
culiarities to the villages of the Enga- 
dine Near it stand the ruins of 
Sehloss G reifenstein. The inhabit- 

ants of this and the adjoining valley 
emigrate from home to various parts 
of Europe, where they exercise the 
craft of pastry-cooks, frequently re- 
turning hither to end their days in 
opulence earned by industry. Two 
miles above Filisur are Ihe abandoned 
silver-mines of Bonacclsa, and 4 miles 
from hence the path enters the narrow 
ravine called lienjnner-Stcin, which, 
like that near Tiefenkasten (p. 228), 
has been compared with the Via 
Mala; “and certainly in some re- 
spects bears a strong resemblance* 
though of far inferior extent and sub- 
limity. Its outlet, however, is sin- 
gularly fine.” J. F. For a distance 
of more than 10 00 ft. the path is 
hewn, or blasted, out of the face of 
! the rock, and the Albula roars at a 
! depth of 500 or 600 ft. below. 
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2 Bergiin (Horn. Bergogn), a vil- 
lage of about 600 Inhab., chiefiy Pro- 
testants, speaking Romansch, and 
muleteers or carters by profession. 
It is beautifully situated among the 
mountains. A Protestant synod w as 
held here 1617. 

A steep ascent leads to the inn or 
chalet of 

2 Weissenstein, 4900 ft. above the 
sea, in the vicinity of a small lake, 
the fountain-head of the Albula, 
which furnishes a supply of delicious 
red trout. “ A few stunted firs are ( 
scattered about the lower end, where | 
the water is shallow' ; on all other 
sides the lake lies dark and treeless, 
beneath the frightful precipices that 
tower above.” The ascent from this 
point is very rapid; the path lies along 
the N. side of the lake ; traces of the 
Roman road may be discovered near 
this. A savage ravine, called Triim- 
mer-thal, because filled with frag- 
ments of broken rocks, hurled down 
J^rom the heights above, along with 
the avalanches, which render this part 
of the pass dangerous in spring, brings 
the traveller to 

* The summit of the Pass of the 
A Ib ita. The culminating point, marked 
by a cross, is 6980 ft. above the sea- 
level ; near it is another small lake. 
It is a scene of complete desolation. 
On the N. of the path rise the two 
peaks of the Albula — Crap Alv, or 
White Rock, 7560 ft. ; and on the 
S.E. that of Piz Err, 8770 ft. high. 

The descent into the Ober Enga- 
dine is also at times exposed to ava- 1 
lanches. 

2 Pont, or Punt (“ Inn : Couronne, 
not very bad). The village lies just 
at the foot of the pass, and in one of I 
the most striking and populous quaf- 
ters of this singular valley.” — J. E. 
See Rte. 84. 

ROUTE 84. 

TfIC ENGADINE ; ST. MORITZ TO NAU- 

DERS, AND T1IE PASS OF FINSTJ R- 

MUNZ. 

17 j hrs. = 52 Eng. miles. 

A char-road traverses the Enga- | 
dine, “barely passable in its lower | 


part, but tolerably well constructed 
and kept in the upper valley.” — J. F 
The Engadine, or Valley of tht 
ier Inn, is nearly 60 miles long 
and is one of the highest inliabitec 
valleys among the Alps, varying be 
tween an elevation of 5600 ft. above 
the sea, at Sils, the highest village 
and 3284 ft. at Martinsbruck, the 
lowest. There is no other vallej 
among the Alps where so many am 
such large alia populous villages arc 
to be found at so high an elevation 
It has at -least 20 tributary valley 
Owing to this high elevation, and th 
icy barrier of enormous glaciers whie: 
separates it from Italy on the S., i 
possesses a most ungenial, nay, sever 
i climate. In the language of its in 
! habitants it has 9 months of winto 
| and 3 of cold weather. The onl 
grain grown in it is rye and barley 
a. stunted crop ; and, in the upp< 

! portion, potatoes rarely come to m» 

' turity ; yet it is one of the most opn 
lent valleys among the Alps ; but th 
source of its wealth must be sough 
for in another theatre than the vaile 
itself. Its- inhabitants, aware of th 
inclemency of their climate and of th 
barrenness of its soil, are but littl 
addicted to agriculture. The surface 
where not actually bare rock, is eitlu 
covered with forests or converted to paj 
t ure, w i t h the excop t i on of sm a 1 1 pa tchc 
on the lower grounds, set apart for th 
plough or spade. Yet even of this th 
natives appear to take small account 
they let their pastures annually to th 
Bergamesque shepherds, and intru 
the mowing of their meadows an 
the gathering of the hay-harvest 
Tyrolese haymakers, who repa 
hither at the season when their 1 
hour is recpiired. The sons of tl 
valley, for the most part, emigrate * 
an early age, scatter themselves ov; 
all parts of the Continent, and mr 
be found in most of the great capita 
exercising the professions of pnstr; 
cooks, confectioners, . distillers 
liqueurs, keepers of cafes, and selle 
of chocolate. Many of them, in C 
exercise of their calling, acquire co 
siderable wealth, and become m: 
lionnaires in florins, with which the 
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retire to end their days by the side 
of the stream of their native valley. 
They display their wealth especially 
in the architecture of their houses, 
which are distinguished by their 
large dimensions, by their decorations 
of whitewash and fresh paint. They 
are occasionally decked out even with 
fresco friezes, and pillars ; reminding 
one of the pretension to taste of a 
cockney citizen’s box near London, 
combined with the studied neatness 
of a Dutchman’s country-house*, both 
equally unexpected and out of place 
amidst the savage landscape of a 
Grison valley. “But the unvarying 
features arc their magnitude and 
solidity, the brilliancy of their white- 
wash, and their little windows, fre- 
quently only a single pane, imbedded 
1-J foot in the massive stone wall, | 
and better adapted to exclude the 
cold than to admit the light.”— (J. K.) 
Poverty is rare, beggary almost un- 
known ; and the people, who are, 
with the exception of one or two 
parishes, Protestants, are creditably 
distinguished for their morality, and 
are exempt, from the vices common 
in other parts of Switzerland. Their 
pastors are held in great respect, but 
their pay is miserable ; affording a 
striking proof of the working of a 
voluntary system. The sabbath is 
strictly observed ; strangers only are 
allowed on that day to ride or drive 
until after church time. 

The accommodation of travellers 
is not much studied in the Engadine. 
lhe Inns (except at St. Moritz and 
Tarasp) are very inferior, and the 
traveller who resorts to them must 
be prepared often to content himself 
with hard rye-bread, baked only once 
a quarter, eggs, cheese, and perhaps 
coffee. 'The universal language is 
the IahH.x (see p. 192) ; but among 
the returned emigrants, in almost 
every village, may be found indivi- 
duals speaking French, Italian, or 
even English. Many of the retired 
patissiers are otherwise well-informed 
men, so that it is seldom that the 
stranger will not find an interpreter. 
The wine of the Valteline may be 
had good and cheap, and pastry ! 


(made with flour imported from St. 
Gall) is set before the traveller in 
spots where wheaten bread is not to 
be had : indeed, some villages which 
cannot boast a shoemaker or a tailor, 
possess 10 or 15 pastry-cooks. 

The higher Alpine pastures of the 
Engadine arc let out every summer 
to Bergamcsque shepherds, from the 
valleys Soriana and Brembana, on 
the Italian side of the Alps - a wild, 

, dark, and scowling class of men, but 
! hardy and lioimst, clad in homespun 
brown and whiic blankets, and feed- 
ing frugally on water pollenta of 
maizc-mcal, and a little cheese. They 
arrive about the beginning of July, 
with their Hocks lean and meagre, 
after their long march, performed 
generally in the cool of the night. 
After a solitary sojourn of nearly 8 
months, spending often the night as 
well as day in the open air among 
their flocks, they return home with 
fattened kine and long fleeces, which 
are sold to the wool manufacturers 
of Bergamo. 

Just below St. Moritz (p. 229). the 
Inn, on quitting the hinall lake, forms a 
pretty fall. The first villages passed 
are Celerina and 

1 Samaden (Sonmio d’On, Ilo- 
manseh ; sum mum CEni), the prin- 
cipal and wealthiest village in the 
Upper Engadine, with 500 Inliab. 
Inns: Poste ; Guillaume Tell, a slo- 
venly and repulsive den, but tolerable 
fare. J. F. Here is a fair Inn kept 
by Dr. Wettstein, a surgeon, an intel- 
ligent and travelled man.— B. J.'il- 
viiyen to Coire daily. Opposite to 
Samaden, the valley of Fontresina 
opens out, up which runs the road to 
the Bernina (Rte. 85). 

Beyond Be vers, the path from the 
Albula (11 te. 88) descends into the 
valley. 

At the foot of the Albula lie Font 
(p. 280) and Madulein ; and over 
the latter village towers the ruined 
Castle of ( * ardor aly connected with 
which the following story is told : — 
In the days of the Faustrccht, before 
Switzerland was free, this castle was 
held by a tyrannical and licentious 
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seigneur or bailiff, who greatly op- 
pressed the peasantry around, retain- 
ing in his pay a body of lawless sol- 
diers for the purpose of overawing 
his neighbours. This libertine lord, 
in an evil hour, east his eyes on the 
fair daughter of Adam, a farmer of 
the opposite village of Camogask. | 
The maiden was still of a tender age, j 
but of surpassing beauty, like an ' 
opening rosebud. One morning her | 
father, who doted fondly on her, I 
was surprised by a summons brought 
by two of the bailiff’s servants, to j 
convey his daughter to the castle. | 
The father stifled his indignation, 
promised obedience, and next morn- 
ing set out, conducting his daughter, 
attired as a bride, and accompanied 
by a number of his friends in festive 
garments as to a wedding, but with 
mournful mien. The lord of the 
castle watched the approach of his 
victim with impatience, and rushing 
down to meet her was about to clasp 
her, when, ere his polluting lips could 
‘touch her fair cheek, her father’s 
dagger was buried deep in his breast, 
and his companions, throwing off 
their peaceful garb, and brandishing 
their concealed weapons, f* l upon the 
guards, and made themselves masters 
of the tyrant’s stronghold. It was 
immediately burnt, and from that day 
freedom dawned upon the serfs of the 
Engadine. 

.'5 Zutz, or Suoz, is a village of 550 
Tnhab. An old tower still remains 
of the Stammhaus, or original castle 
of the family of Planta, who, as far 
back as 1159, held the Engadine in 
feof. The climate here first becomes i 
a little milder, Zutz being sheltered 
from the cold blasts descending from I 
the Malova. 

“ Scanfs is one of the finest and 
most populous villages in the valley. 
Here the smooth road of the Upper j 
Engadine terminates, and the charac- 
teristic features of the habitations 
begin gradually to disappear. The j 
villages below this scarcely differ in j 
aspect from those of Tyrol.” — J. F. 
There is a path from Scanfs to Davos, 
over the Scaletta pass, 7820 ft., a dis- 
tance of about 20 m. 


At the Ponte Alto, under the Ca- 
sannaberg, is the division between 
Upper and Lower Engadine. The 
country is poor, and not very in- 
teresting, while the road is much 
rougher and more hilly. 

Cernetz, or Zernets (Inns: Poste; 
Lion d’Or, wretched), is a con- 
siderable village, with a nil* 1 ome 
church and two feudal to we e of 
which anciently belonged to a i> anch 
of the Planta family, and is <•«,’. iod 
Wildenberg. Up the opposite valh y 
of Forno runs a path into the Mini- 
ster Thai, by the l‘< ss G 

stimden; “ G hours’ hard walking. It 
is a tolerable cliar-road, but inr\ he 
mistaken without a guide. After a 
gradual ascent from Zernetz, it de- 
scends into a desolate valley, where 
is a wretched inn (2 hrs.), the only 
house between the two places. The 
top of the pass is reached in 2 A hrs. 
from this, and a fine view is obtained 
of the Minister Thai, which is reached 
at Tschierf (l£ hr.) : 2 hrs. more 
bring you to Santa Maria.” By the 
Val Forno you may reach Burmin, 
at the foot of the grand pa^s of the 
Stelvio. 

The names Lavin, Zutz, and Ar- 
detz, 5 villages in this part of the 
Engadine, are said to be a Komanseh 
corruption of the Latin Liriiiiuni, 
Tutium, and Ardea. 

The road -vimls much up and now . 
to reach the villages, which are often 
perched on the top of steep heights, 
as in the case of Guarda. Between 
Ardetz and Fettnn, it also makes a 
wide sweep away from the river Inn. 

Tar asp, on the rt. bank of the [mi. 
opposite Fettan, is the only Roman 
Catholic village in the Engadine. Its 
inhabitants differ from their neigh- 
bours in another respect, that they do 
not emigrate. Though less enlight- 
ened, perhaps, they devote themselves 
to tilling their own land. “ Taraxp 
has been brought into notice recently 
by the discovery of a mineral sj>rh> 
close to the margin of the Inn, belo 
the castle, which has proved very at- 
tractive. Various hotels and lodging- 
houses have sprung up along the face 
of the steep. In 1815 the number of 
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$' visitors was estimated at nearly 400. 

' Tbe spot is charming; and very to- 
lerable accommodation, with great 
civility, and a plentiful table d’hote, 
will be found at the Albergo Conzotti, 
the principal Tun. It is by far the best 
resting-place for travellers going up or 
town the Engadine.”-- J. F. 

G Schools or Schulz (no good ac- 
commodation), the most populous 
place in the valley, contains i * t:> in- 
hub., and is prettily skinn.. d. T l \ 
is i u‘h corn-land near this. / 
huclios sometimes all from lie .il* 
of Ballun behind. 

At Sv.li no Is the first bom an h 
translation of the Bible was printed 
11579 (see p. 192). Perhaps the most, 
picturesque scene in the Engadine is 
near Remus, where a wooden bridge, 
GU ft. span, is thrown over the deep 
gorge called Wraunka Tobol, through 
/hicli a torrent issues out of the vale 
of liamosdi. Above the bridge, which 
is called Ponte Piedra, rises the ruined 
castle (‘hiamuflj burnt by the Aus- 
trians in 1475. 

The scenery of die vallc . of the 
Inn is very grand on appro* 'dug. 

Martinsbruck ; Pomartmo). Here 
the travel] *% after crossing the river, 
leaves the Ian to find ns \va t direel ly 
throu e pass of Fiiistermiiuz: d» 1 
path 1 v*s a mi * eirc it« • »’oute, 
and -.. ends a eonsiden* , le wooded 
end.:. iu*o, forming the boundary bo- 
te 'on Switzerland and T , rol, and 
enters the Austrian dominions a short 
while before reaching 

M Namiers, where there is ,< lole- 
•*able inn, about a mile distant from 
In- remarkable defile of Finstermiinz. 
: See Handbook you South (xEra£a.n y.) 

ROUTE So. 

1 .vSS OK THE BERNINA, THOM SAMADKX 
IN THE ENGADINE TO Tilt A NO IN 
THE VALTETil NE, BY PONTRESINA 
AND PUSCHIAVO. 

10 hours = 52^ Eng, ni. 

A bridle-path, accessible at its two 
extremities for chars, and traversed 
yearly by 700 or boo mules. It is 



Madonna di Tirano. This pass offers 
several magnificent views. 

Persons going from Tirano to Chi- 
avenna, or vice versd, should remem- 
ber that they pass out of the Austrian 
States and re-enter them; therefore 
their passport should have an Aus- 
trian visa. It would be no joke to be 
turned back after the day's journey 
i at cither frontier. 

Between St. Moritz and Madonna 
li Tirano tolerable accommodation is 

0 be Mum 1 only iu Pontresina. 

, 'I he Bernina i : n very lofty chain 
! of mountains, separating the valleys 

1 the Engadine and of Brega glia on 
rhe N., from the Valteline on the S. 
They vary in height between 8000 

; and* 12, ODD ft. ; the highest summits, 

I reduced into English feet from the 
measurements given in Keller’s map 
I of 1 s50, are as follows: — Piz Morti- 
i rutseh, 15,290; Seerscn, 12,940; Palu, 
I2,8b‘i ; Monte dclle Disgrazie, 12,070 ; 
Caspoggio, 11,980; PizSealino, 10,950. 
Several arduous paths cross it, but 
the most frequented is that called par 
r.rvrUcio > the Jlrrnhui 

From Samadeii (Rte. 84) the road 
turns S., •■sc.eiiding the Val Pontre- 
sina, bv tnc rf. bank of the torrent 
EMatz. Tla re is a footpath from St. 
Muntz to Poll**’ ’ lid, which crosses 
the Inn be twee- In la and the 

ateixtdl, and loads by a t *ol and 
tnrnugh a wood o’er the sin 'dor of 
♦he low <pi briwc'Mi the Inn and the 
Flat/. B\ i ^aih P< tesina is 
reached from St. Moritz as soon as 
from Samaden by the car-road. 

l£ Uoufivsina ( I mi : Aigle, clean 
and well served, the best in these 
mountains), a considerable village; a 
good specimen of the style of the 
Engadine. Hows and (jnkles may be 
procured here for the ascent ot the 
pass. “ The great glacier of Morti- 
ratscli is passed almost close to the 
road, about an hour above Pontresina. 
It fills to its mouth the lateral valley 
in which it. lies; seeming to be kept 
in by a fir-dad ridge of rock, which, 
with the exception of a slight cleft in 
the middle, completely doses the en- 
trance of the valley. Being squeezed, 
as it w ere, upwards, in consequence 
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of the opposition to its longitudinal 
expansion offered by this obstruction, 
it rises to a good height above its 
fringe of trees. This glacier is of the 
largest size, and has an immense cen- 
tral moraine. Its head is encircled 
by a number of snowy peaks, among 
them the Piz Mortiratseh and the 
Palu.”-K. E. 

If Bernina Inn— a desolate place, 
about I hour below the summit, the 
halting-place for the mules. 

H The culminating point, 7180 ft. 
above the sea-level, lies between 2 
small lakes, the Mack (Leg Nair), 
which discharges into the Inn, and 
the White, which runs into the Adda. 
Near the Lago Bianco a path branches 
off to the 1., and crossing the neigh- 
bouring ridge of the Cainin, passes 
down by La Bosa (a wretched moun- 
tain inn), and If Piseadella, into the 
valley of Pusehiavo. 

“The main route is continued along 
the rt. (W.) margin of the lakes, pass- 
ing close to them for about 3 m., with 
the very fine glacier descending close 
upon it from the Bernina. The stream 
which issues from the lakes falls too 

f >recipitously into the valley to be fol- , 
owed by a char, and accordingly the j 
road takes a sweep to the rt., turning 
a shoulder of the mountain, and thus 
accomplishing the 1st stage of the de- 
scent at a small village called Cavaglia, 
with a miserable auberge. Bears are 
not at all uncommon here. At this 
art of the road you obtain a magni- 
cent view over the glacier of Valpnlu, 
one of the most beautiful configura- 
tions of glaciers which can be seen in 
Switzerland. These glaciers give an 
interest to this path far superior 
to that by the Tosa. Hence the 
stream makes another rapid descent 
to the level of Pusehiavo, of which, 
and of the beautiful lake beyond, a 
fine prospect is opened during the 
2nd descent. The track lies over 
ledges of rock, and down narrow 
watercourses. The valley road, which 
is excellent, and ascends as high as 
Piseadella, is entered a short distance 
above Pusehiavo.” — E. W. 

“ The latter route is so full of ob- 
structions and difficulties (in the de- I 


scent upoii Pusehiavo) tliRt horsemen ' ^ 
generally prefer the circuit by Pisca- 
della, though it adds 5 or G m. to the 
journey. 

“The footpath over the Bernina 
strikes off from the road, on the plain 
which occupies the summit of the 
pass, exactly at the watershed be- 
tween the two lakes. It continues 
along the W. shore of the Weiss See, 
passing by a small glacier, till the 
plain and the lake terminate together. 
The stream which issues from the 
lake has a very long and rapid de- 
scent to make before it reaches the 
plain of Cavaglia. The steep broken 
ground in its neighbourhood being ill 
i adapted for a path, the chalets of Ca- 
| vaglia are approached by a different 
route than that of the valley leading 
down to them. The path, on leaving 
the White Lake, after keeping for a 
little distance high on the W. chain 
which bounds the head of this valley, 
passes over a depression in its crest 
marked by a pond, and overlooks oil 
! the other side a profound cavity in 
| the mountains. This cavity is the 
most striking scene on the pass, an<l 
almost, if not quite, without a parallel 
elsewhere. It is like a crater or great 
round pit sunk into the earth, its sides 
very abrupt and lofty, partially hung 
with pines below, the trees becoming 
stunted as the elevation increases, and 
failing entirely towards the rim of the 
cavity. Above it, on the W., are the 
summits of a part of the Bernina 
group, which send down a vast glacier 
into the lowest depths of the pit. This 
is the Pain glacier, one of the most 
important of the Bernina system. It 
fills with its crags of ice a broad chan- 
nel down one side of the mountain 
circuit, ("lose to its foot, on the little 
plain at the bottom of the crater, and 
far beneath the path, one or two 
chalets may be discovered. After 
keeping for a considerable time on the 
side of this hollow, the path recrosses 
the ridge on the 1., and descends by a 
long series of zigzags through a wood 
to the chalets and plain of Cavaglia. 
The stream from the glacier of Palu 
enters this plain unseen through an 
exceedingly high but almost imper- 
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ceptible slit in the ridge, which shuts 
in on the E. the cavity containing the 
glacier. The plain of Cavaglia is 
small. The stream from the White \ 
Lake is crossed at the chalets, and 
again at the very extremity of the 
plain, where a low ridge of rock forms 
a kind of breastwork to it. At the 
second bridge the stream, quite slow 
till it reaches it, plunges down on the 
other side with great noise into ca- 
verns which it seems to have worn in 
the rock, and is seen no more. Having, 
by the help of this . bridge, passed 
through the narrow gap in the wall 
which encloses the plain of Cavaglia, 
the path has an hour of steep descent j 
to reach the little town of Puschiavo. j 
As it winds down the mountain side 
above it, fine views are obtained of the j 
valley and the lake below. At Ibis- I 
chiavo the road, which was left on the j 
summit of the Bernina, is rejoined, j 
and leads in about 3 hours, on foot, to 
Xirano.” 

2\ Tuschiavo (fan: F ancon, bad 
and exorbitant), a small town of 1015 
Inhab., in the Italian fashion, the 
prineipal place in the valley, is 
mainly supported by the considerable 
traffic of goods through it. Above 
it, on a height, stand the ruins of the j 
castle of Oligati. 

Nearly one-third (15C0) of the in- 
habitants of this populous valley are 
Protestants ; b .t owing to the jealousy 
of the llotnan Catholic , their church 
is almost a fortress, and capable' of de- 
fence against attacks. The language 
spoken by them is a corrupt Italian. 

About 3 rn. lower down, the road, 
which is here excellent, skirts the W. 
margin of the charming little lake of 
Puschiavo, famed for its trout. 

2 Brusio is the last Swiss village. 
On quitting the lake, the torrent 
Puschiavo passes through a very nar- 
row defile, barely allowing room for 
the road and the stream. It is a 
raging torrent, and, as it approaches 
he Adda, requires to be restrained 
vithin stone dykes of solid masonry, 
vhich have nevertheless proved insuf- 
icient to protect its banks from mun- 
ition. Beyond this, the Valteline, or 
Tile of the Adda, opens out at 
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1 Madonna di Tirano (Jnn, good). 
See Handbook for South Germany. 

It is a walk of 11 hrs. hence to St 
Moritz, by Cavaglia ; 3 hrs. to Puschi- 
avo ; 4 hr?, to summit of pass ; 4 hrs. 
to St. Moritz. 

ROUTE 87. 

COIRE TO SJM iiGEN, HY THE VIA MALA. 

lo£ leagues = 3*2 Eng. m. 

A diligence or maile-pos'e goes 
daily by ihe Split gen to Como and 
Milan, and twin” a week over the Ber- 
nardin. The road is excellent all -the 
way. It is a drive of about 8 hrs., 
posting, from Coirc to Spiiigcn, and 
about 44 hrs. from Spliigen to Coire. 
Excellent inn at Spliigen. 

From Coire (Rte. 07) to Reich- 
cnau there is not much deserving no- 
tice in the scenery of the valley of 
ihe Rhine; but the mountain Ga- 
landa, on its 1. bank, is a conspicuous 
object ; and on the same side of the 
Rhine, the village of Eelsberg, partly 
buried by a slip from threatening 
rocks above it. The road runs along 
a nearly level bottom as far as 

2 7.W< hewn — Ihh, ziiin Adler (Aigle), 
good a nd nn (derate— a group of houses 
situated at the junction of the two 
Khines. Its chief buildings are the 
Toll-house (10 kr. paid for 2 horses) ; 
and the handsome whitewashed Cha- 
teau, a country seat of the Planta 
family . At tin? end of the last century 
it was converted into a school by the 
burgomaster Tseharner. In 1793 a 
young man calling himself Chabot ar- 
rived here on foot, with a stick in his 
hand and a bundle on his back. He 
presented a letter of introduction to M. 
Jost, the head master, in consequence 
of which he w as appointed usher ; and 
for 8 months gave lessons in French, 
mathematics, and history. This for- 
lorn stranger w as no other than Louis 
Philippe, late King of the French, 
then Luke de Chartres, w ho had been 
forced, by the march of the French 
army, to quit Bremgarten, and seek 
concealment here in the performance 
of the humble duties of a school- 
master, and in that capacity made 

| himself equally beloved by masters 
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and pupils. His secret was known peasants of this valley, whom they 
only to M. Josfc. His cheerful room had long oppressed, 
is still pointed out, and 2 paintings — Another peculiarity of this district 

scenes from his own life— presented is the intricate intermixture of lan- 
while he was King. During his resi- guage and religion. There are scarcely 
dence here he must have heard the two adjoining parishes, or even ham- 
news of his father’s death on the scaf- lets, speaking the same tongue and 
fold, and his mother’s transportation professing the same faith. Thus at 
to Madagascar. | Coire German is the prevailing lun- 

At Reiehenau the road is carried guage, and Trotestant the religion of 
over the two .arms of the Khine by the majority; at Ems, the first village 
two covered wooden bridges, each of on the road, Romansch (p. 192) is 
one elegant arch. The lower bridge spoken. Tamms and Reiehenau are 
is 237 ft., long and 80 ft. above the Catholic and German; Bonaduz, di- 
river. The more abundant waters of vided from them by the Rhine, is 
the Hinter Rhein coming from the Catholic, and speaks Romansch. 
Bernardin and the foot of Mount Rhoetzuns and Katzis are two Ro- 
Adula are of dirty blue; while those inish villages; but in the first the 
of the V order Rhein, rising in the language is German, in the second 
glaciers of the Crispalt and Luk- Romansch. The inhabitants of lleiu- 
manier, are observed to be of a grey zenberg are Protestant and German; 
tint The road up the Vorder Rhein of Thusis, Reformed and German ; of 
to its source, and to Andermatt, on the Zillis anti throughout the valley of 
St Gothard, is described in Rte. 77. Schanis, Reformed and Romansch. 

The road to the Spliigen follows Spliigen and Hinter Rhein form the 
the course of the Hinter-Rhein. On | boundary at once of the Romansch 
the rt. of it, as you ascend the hill | language and Protestant religion, 
beyond Reiehenau, the ( tallows may j The castle of Ortenstein, on the rt. 
be seen standing in a field. A little j bank of the Rhine, is one of the finest 
further, on the top of a commanding | and best preserved in the valley: it is 
rock on the 1. bank of the Rhine, and | still inhabited by the Travers family, 
approached by a long bridge, rises the | Near the village of Katzis a beau- 
Castle of Rlicetzuns (Rhcetia ima): it tiful view opens out, on the opposite 
is still inhabited. side of the Rhine, up the valley of < )l>er- 

This part of the Rheinthal, called halbstein, with the snows of Mount 
the valley of Doinleschg (Vallis Do- j Albula(Rte. 83) at the termination of 
mestica), is particularly remarkable the vista. The river A lbula enters the 
for the vast number of castles (21) Rhine between Kiitzis and Thusis. 
which crown almost every rock or The Rhine valley hereabouts exhi- 
knoll ou either side of the river, j bits dismal traces of the ravages pro- 
mostly in ruins, sometimes standing j duced by the torrent Nolla, which, 
out boldly from a dark background ri ing at the base of the Piz Beveren, 
of forest, at others so identified by on the W. of our route, joins the 
decay, by the weather tints, and by Rhine nearly at right angles to the 
the lichen growth, with the apparently direction of the course of that river, 
inaccessible ’ rocks on which they It at nil times pollutes the waters of 
stand, as barely to be distinguished. , the Rhino with its mud, and is subject 
Their picturesque donjons and battle- I to very sudden swells after rain, when 
ments contribute not a little to en- j it rushes down, tearing up the rocks 
hance the charms of the landscape; and carrying along with it heaps of 
they serve at the same time as his- stone, mud, and gravel, which not 
toncal monuments to commemorate only overspread its own banks, but 
the revolution by which the power of frequently block up the bed of the 
a tyrannical feudal aristocracy, the Rhine and cause desolating inunda- 
lords of these fastnesses, was broken, tions. Thus a district, previously 
and their strongholds burnt by the fertile and beautiful, has been trans- 
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, formed since 1807 into a desert, and 
' its fields either buried tinder stony 
rubbish or converted into marsh. The 
; evil has been annually increasing for 
several years past, but hopes are en- 
tertained of arresting it and recover- 
ing the land. With this view, exten- 
sive dykes are being constructed along 
the banks of the Rhine. , 

3J Thu sis {Inns: Aigle d’Or j 
(.Poste) ; — Isola Bella: both new and ; 
good) — a village of <370 Inhah., finely j 
situated on a terrace at the mouth of ’ 
the Via Mala gorge. Thusis, accord- ! 
ing to some, is only the word Ttisdtt, j 
the- country of the Tuscans, who first j 
colonized these valleys, changed in ! 
the Ilomansch dialect. Thusis was j 
almost entirely destroyed by fire 1845, ; 
and is now a street of new houses. | 
Immediately on the outside of i 
Thusis the Nolla is crossed by a j 
handsome bridge. On the rt., at the ! 
end of the valley, appears the peak of 
the Piz Reveren. By crossing the 
Rhine at Thusis and taking a char- 
road up the valley of the Albula, 
which is very pretty, Tiefcnkasten 
(Rte. 8‘3) may be reached after an 
interesting walk of 5 hrs. j 

Above Thusis the valley of the 
Rhine seems closed up by the moun- 
tains; it is only on a nearer approach 
that the eye discovers the opening of 
that singular chasm which has cleft 
them through, affording a passage for 
the river, and in modem times, by 
irtificial means, for the road. The 
!. or E. side of this colossal portal is 
guarded by the castle of liealt (RhaUia 
Alta), standing in the fork between 
:lie Albula and the Rhine, and from 
ts lofty platform, 400 ft. high, looking 
lovvn upon both valleys. It is ac- 
cessible only from the east: on all 
>ther -sides the rock is a precipice. 
These mouldering ruins are tradition- 
dly reported to owe their origin to 
ilhaetus, chief of the Etruscans, who, 
i riven out of Italy by*an invasion of 
he Gauls, established his stronghold 
n this spot F.o. 287, and transplanted 
uto the Alps the people and language 
>f Etruria. The ruined chapel of St. 
John, on a neighbouring height, is 
tated to have been the earliest, and. for 


a long time the only Christian temple 
in the valley, where heathenism pre- 
vailed to a comparatively late period. 

The V la Mala, which commences 
about £ m. above Thusis, and extends 
for a distance of more than 4 miles, is, 
perhaps, the most sublime and tre- 
mendous defile in Switzerland. It is 
difficult to give with any precision the 
dimensions of this gorge, which has 
cleft the mountains through the chine. 
The precipices, which often rise per- 
pendicularly on both sides of it, some- 
times even overhanging their base, are 
certainly in some places 1(300 ft. high, 
and in many places not more than 10 
yards apart. The Rhine, compressed 
within this narrow stony bed, to the 
width of a pigmy rivulet, is barely 
audible as it rushes through the 
depths below the road. 

The rocks of slate and limestone, 
composing the walls of the ravine, are 
so hard that they appear to have suf- 
fered no disintegration from the wea- 
ther; the fracture is so fresh and 
sharp that, were the convulsive force 
from below*, which divided them, again 
called forth to unite them, it seems as 
though the gulf would close, and leave 
no aperture behind. 

When the traveller enters the mouth 
of the defile, the sudden transition 
from the glare of sunshine to the 
gloom of a chasm, so narrow that it 
leaves in some places but a strip of 
sky visible overhead, is exceedingly 
striking. The walls of rock, at inter- 
vals on both sides, afford naturally 
not an inch of space along which a 
goat’s foot could clamber ; and, in 
ancient times, this part of the pass 
was deemed cpiite inaccessible. The 
peasants gave it the name of the Lost 
Gulf (Trou perdu, Verlohrenes Loch); 
and, when they wanted to go from 
Thusis to the higher valley of Schaxns, 
they ascended the vale of the Nolla 
for some distance, clambering over 
the tops of high mountains, round 
the shoulder of the Piz Beveren, and 
descended on the opposite side at 
Silvers. A second road, formed in 
1470, crossed the mountains as before, 
but dipped dow n, from the village of 
Rongmla, into the depths of the Via 
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Mala, near the first bridge ; still 
avoiding altogether the Trou perdu. 
This inconvenient path, after being 
used for more than 300 years, was 
superseded by the present magnificent 
highway constructed by the engineer 
Pocobeili. Avoiding the useless de- 
tour, and the fatiguing ascent and 
descent, he at once plunged into the 
defile, and pierced the projecting but- 
tress of rock, which had previously 
denied all access to it, by the gallery 
or tunnel of the Verlohrenes Loch, 
216 ft. long, through which the road 
now passes. The view, looking back 
from this, through the dark vista of 
black rock, and the fringe of firs, 
upon the ruined tower of Realt and 
the sun-lit valley of Domlescli^, is 
very pleasing. The grooves ot the 
boring-rod, by which the very hard 
slate rock is everywhere streaked, in- 
dicate how arduous was the labour of ! 
constructing this part of the road. It 
was literally forcing a passage through 
the bowels of the earth ; and the 
whole width of the carriage-way has 
been gained by blasting a notch, as it 
were, in the side of the mountain. 
For more than 1000 ft. it is carried 
along beneath a stone canopy, thus | 
artificially hollowed out. The road | 
is protected by a parapet wall, below 
which, at a depth of many hundred 
feet, the contracted Ithine frets the 
foot of the precipice. The road is in 
places steep, and fit for only one car- 
riage to pass. A little higher up, 
the gorge bulges out into a sort of 
basin, in the midst of which stands a 
solitary house ; but it soon contracts 
again, and the scenery of the pass 
may be said to attain the height of 
grandeur beyond the first of the 3 
bridges, by means of which the road 
is conveyed from side to side of the 
Rhine. 

This portion of the pass at least 
should be traversed on foot ; the tra- 
veller hurrying through in his car- 
riage is quite incapable of appre- 
ciating its awful magnificence. 

The Middle Bridge , a most striking 
object, from its graceful proportions, 
and the boldness with which its light 
arch spans the dark and deep gulf 


below, is approached by a second 
small gallery, protected by a wooden 
roof to ward off falling stones. Here- 
abouts, the lofty precipices on the 
one side actually overhang those on 
the other, the direction of the chasm 
being oblique, and the smooth wall 
of rock on either side being nearly 
parallel, and scarcely wider apart 
above than below. Looking over the 
parapet of this bridge, the Rhine, re- 
duced to a thread of water, is barely 
visible, boiling and foaming in the 
depths below. Indeed, in one place 
it is entirely lost to view — jammed 
in, as it were, between the rocks, here 
so slightly separated, that small blocks 
and trunks of fir-trees, falling from 
above, have been caught in the chink, 
and remain suspended above the water. 
The ordinary height of the bridge 
above the river is 400 ft. ; and the 
water, as mentioned above, is in one 
place invisible at ordinary times, yet, 
at the eoinmeneement of the fearful 
inundation of 1834 (already alluded 
to in several routes), the postmaster 
of Thusis,. who drove up the Via 
Mala during the storm, found that 
the water had risen to within a few 
feet of the bridge ; the roar was ter- 
rific ; and, as he drew up a little 
further on, in consequence of the road 
being destroyed, two mangled human 
bodies were swept past him by the 
flood. 

The road, again, is no more than 
a shelf hewn out of the face of the 
precipice overhung by the rock, so as 
to be almost a subterranean passage, 
and the width of the defile is, in 
places, not more than 24 ft. Near 
the 3rd, or upper bridge, however, 
a fine structure — built to replace the 
one swept off in 1 834 — it widens out, 
and the road emerges into the open 
valley of Schams (Sexamniensis, from 
6 brooks, which tall into the Rhine 
from its sides) % whose green meadows 
and neat white cottages have a pleas- 
ing effect when contrasted with the 
gloomy scene behind. It has, how- 
ever, suffered much from the inun- 
dation of 1834, which converted the 
valley into a lake, destroyed a great 
part of the road, and rendered a new 
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inc necessary. The first village is 
Lillis ; between it and Andeer, a 
tone, bearing the following inscrip- 
ion, was set up, by the road-side, on 
bridge, after the completion of the 
reat highways over the Splugen and 
Sornardine : — “ Jam via patet hostibus 
amicis. Cavete , RJurti l Simplicitas 
arum ct Unio sermbunt aritam liber- j 
item' 9 | 

2J Andeer — Tuns: II. des Bains; j 
-bed, tea, and breakfast cost fr. 
ich : the mineral baths are not much 
;ed ; Poste, slovenly. This is the 
lief village in Schams, and has 4uo 
iliab., who, like their neighbours, are 
i’otestants, and speak Romansch (p. 
’2). Over the doors of many of the 
ttages, quaint verses and mottoes in 
tit language are inscribed 
The Val Ferrada, or Ferrara, on 1. 
road, is said to be wilder than the 
ia Mala. It takes 4 or 5 hrs. to ex- 
>re it from Andeer and return. It 
s fine w aterfalls. 

Above Andeer a very large land- 
p or bergfall occurred in 1835, by 
1 giving way of a mountain, which 
ried the road, and, for 1(5 days, cut 
all communication up and down 
? valley. Luckily it happeued in 
; night, so that no one was hurt. 

The ruined castles visible in the 
ley of Schams have an historical 
^rest, from being monuments of 
dawn of Grison liber iy. In the 
j half of the fourteenth century 
y served as the residences of bai- 
»,. zwingherrn, or landvoghts, de- 
dents of the Counts of Yatz or of 
Bishop of Coire, petty tyrants 
oppressors of the poor — akin in 
racter to Gessler, the victim of 
1’s vengeance. At length a pea- 
l of the Schamser Thai, named 
n Chaldar, exasperated at the 
it of two horses which the chate- 
of Fardun had turned out to 
sc in his field of green corn, gave 
; to his anger by killing the ani- 
3. He suffered punishment for 
act by being long detained pri- 
r in a dark dungeon. One day 
his release, the chatelain of 
lun, in passing his cottage, en- 
I as the family were at dinner. 


and, when invited to partake of their 
humble meal, evinced his contempt 
by spitting in the dish. Chaldar, 
roused by this filthy insult, seized the 
oppressor by the throat, and thrusting 
his head into the smoking dish, com- 
pelled him to partake of it, saying, 
“ Malgia sez la puli eha ti has con- 
dut “ Eat the soup thou hast thus 
seasoned.” This bold deed served as 
a signal for a general rising ; the 
peasants flew to arms- and the castles 
were stormed and burnt. One of 
the first that fell was Biirenburg, 
which is passed on the 1. of the road 
after quitting Andeer. “ It is worth 
the traveller’s while to stop his car- 
riage at the mouth of the Yal Fer- 
rara, and ascend it as far as the 
first fall of the Aversa, 10 minutes’ 
walk. The second and more con- 
siderable falls are 1 hour’s walk 
higher up.” — S. 

As soon as the road lias crossed 
the mouth of the Yal Ferrara and the 
stream of the Aversa, it begins to 
mount in zigzags into the gorge of 
the Rofla, which closes up the S. end 
of the oval vale of Schams, as the Via 
Mala does the N. Its scenery, though 
line, is vastly inferior to the lower 
pass. The Iihine here descends in a 
cataract, called the fall of the Koila. 
It does not rank as a first-rate water- 
fall, but the scenery around is pic- 
turesque — the sides of the valley being 
thickly wooded, and the river studded 
by saw -mills, where the timber of the 
neighbouring forests is sawn into t 
planks. A timber-slide, similar to 
that of Alpnach (Rte. 19), was con- 
structed to convey the trees to the 
borders of the Rhine. 

The oldest mule-patli which tra- 
verses this valley to Coire, crossed 
the river by a wooden bridge, still 
standing, to Suvers, where it began 
painfully to ascend the mountains, 
and proceeded along the high ground 
to descend again at Thusis. 

The new road leaves the bridge on 
one side, traverses a small gallery cut 
in the rock, then crosses to the 1 . bank 
of the Rhine, and soon reaches 

2J Splugen (Ital. Spluga) — Inn ; 
Post ; also called Bodenhaus ; one of 
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the best country inns in Switzerland; 
good and moderate. This little vil- 
lage is situated on the Ithiue, at the 
point of departure of the two Alpine 
passes of the Spliigen and Bernardin, 
at a height of 4711 ft. above the sea. 
It suffered severely from the flood of 
1834, which swept away more than a 
dozen houses, in some of which the 
owners had been seated at their even- 
ing meal not an hour before. Five 
human beings perished by this catas- 
trophe, the effects of which are still 
painfully visible. The covered bridge 
over the Rhine escaped almost by a 
miracle; that over the Seriinda was 
soon annihilated. 

Spliigen is the chief place in the 
desolate pastoral vale of the Rhein- 
wald, and anciently belonged to the 
lords of Sax, in the vale of Misoeco, 
on the S. slope of the Bernardin, but 
it afterwards joined the Grey League. 

The atmosphere is very chilly here, 
and barley barely ripens. 

The village prospers by the con- 
stant passage of goods and travellers 
to and from Italy. In autumn it is 
thronged with drovers; large herds 
of cattle and many horses then cross 
the Alps for the Milan market. 

An excursion, which lies within the 
compass of a day, returning to sleep 
(the inn at Hinterrhein is said to be 
improved), may be made from Spliigen 
to the Source of the Hinter-Ithcin . It 
will occupy 5 hrs. going; 2 along the 
post-road, 2 on horseback, and 1 on 
foot : it is described in Rte. 90, p. 246. 

. Travellers going N. from Spliigen, 
who have seen the Via Mala, may 
pursue with interest the wild path over 
the Lochliberg and down the Savien - 
Th&l to Coire. (Rte. 80c.) 

Strasburg may be reached in 36 
hrs. from Spliigen, going by steam 
across the lakes of Wallenstadt and 
Zurich, and by Rail from Basle. 

ROUTE 88. 

PASS OF TIIE SPLUGEN, — FROM SPLiiGEN 

TO CHIAVENNA, AND THE LAKE OF 

COMO. 

To Colico 5 posts = 44f Eng. m. 

A diligence goes daily over the 


SfeCt. I. 

Spliigen to Milan. With post-horses 
it takes 7| hrs. to go from Spliigen to 
Chiavenna, including stoppages. Ditto 
with the diligence. 

N.B. Without an Austrian minis- 
ter’s signature on the passport, the 
frontier cannot be passed; and the 
traveller unprovidea with it will in- 
evitably be turned back on the sum- 
mit of the mountain. A toll of 15 
batz is paid for 2 horses between 
| Spliigen and the Austrian frontier. 

1 The Spliigen road, turning to the 
1. from the village of that name, 
crosses the narrow wooden bridge 
over the Rhine, and, quitting the 
! river, begins at once to ascend. Fine 
| views of snow -peaks are obtained r on 
the ascent. It is carried up the val- 
ley of the Oberhausen-baeh, a small 
torrent which joins the Rhine at 
Spliigen, by an entirely flew line, 
the old one having been demolished 
by the disastrous tempest of 1834. 
Indeed, this little valley presents one 
sweep of desolation : roaci and bridges 
having been entirely carried away, 
and enormous piles of broken rocks 
spread over its sides and bottom. The 
new line, however, on this side of the 
mountain, constructed by a Swiss en- 
gineer, employed by the canton of 
the Grisons, is, in every respect, a 
great improvement upon the old one. 
A little way above Spliigen it is car- 
ried through a short tunnel, sup- 
ported by a Gothic arch. 

After surmounting the district of 
fir forests by an uninterrupted slope, 
the road reaches the Summit of the 
Pass, 6814 ft. bbove the sea, by 
means of 1 6 skilfully conducted zig-- 
zags, by which the face of the moun- 
tain is scaled. Along this narrow 
ridge, which is 4f m. from Spliigen, 
and more than 18o0 ft. above it, runsk 
the boundary line of Switzerland and 
of Lombardy. Almost immediately 
after surmounting it the road begins 
to descend. Upon this slope lies the 
first cantoniera, or house of refuge; 
and, lower down, a series of tourni- 
quets conduct to the 

Austrian Custom-house and Pass- 
port-office— a group of buildings, in- 
cluding several very common taverns 
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>r the. entertainment of travellers, 
ere passports are examined and lug* 
igo searched, and the traveller must 
’ten reckon upon no inconsiderable 
day, especially if he arrives between 
l and 2, the douanier’s dinner-hour, 
he custom-house stands at one end 
? a sort of oval bsfein, surrounded by 
ffcy mountain peaks, among which, 

\ the rt. of the road, rises that of the 
pitmen, and the glaciers which feed 
ie rivers running towards Italy, It 
scene of extreme desolation ; not 
shrub of any kind grows here ; no 
)getation is seen but lichen, mosses, 
id a little coarse grass. The snow 
7 ten reaches up to the windows of 
ie first story of the houses. 

The route of the Spliigen was corn- 
leted by the Austrian Government 
i 1823, to counteract the new Swiss 
♦ad over the Bernardin, which,- had 
le Spliigen been allowed to remain 
l its original condition, would have 
ithdrawn from it all the traffic into 
;aly. The engineer employed in this 
adertaking was the Chevalier Done- 
ani. The old read, a mere bridle- 
ith, proceeded from this elevated 
illey, or basin, direct to the village 
f Isola, through the defile of the 
ardinel, a very perilous spot, from 
s dire and constant exposure to fall- 
ig avalanches. 

The French army of Marshal Mac- 
onald, who crossed the Spliigen be- 
veen the 27th November and 4th 
December, 1800, long before the new 
lad was begun, in the face of snow 
ad storm, and other almost insur- 
lountable obstacles, lost nearly 100 
ien, and as many horses, chiefly in 
ie passage of the Cardinel. His 
jlunrns were literally cut through 
y the falling avalanches, and man 
ad beast swept over to certain an- 
iliilation in the abyss below. The 
irriagerroad very properly avoids 
ie gorge of the Cardinel altogether, 
at the way to it turns olf,from the 
icond wooden bridge crossed on quit- 
ng the custom-house. 

Near the scattered hamlet Teggiate 
ie descent re-commences, arid soon 
Pter the road is carried through the 
rst great Gallery, more than 700 ft. 
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long, 15 ft. high and wide, followed 
by a , second* 64-2 ft. long, and, after 
a short interval, by a third, 1530 ft. - 
long. These galleries, the longest 
on agy Alpine high road, are con- 
structed of the most solid masonry, 
arched, with roofs sloping outwards, 
to turn aside the snow, supported on 
pillars, and lighted by low windows 
like the embrasures of a battery. 
They were rendered necessary to pro- 
tect this portion of the road from fall- 
ing avalanches which habitually de- 
scend the face of the mountains, and 
which, if not warded off, would have 
swept away the road the first year 
after it was made. 

From the entrance of the second 
allery there is a most striking view 
own upon the roofs of the houses of 
Isola, and the long line of zigzags, 
abandoned since 1838, by which the 
traveller originally descended to Chia- 
venna. At the village of Pianazzo (a 
cluster of pitch-coloured hovels), the 
new line, after descending 2 angular 
terraces, turns off to the 1., and from 
this point is carried partly in a gra- 
dual slope, partly in zigzags, to the 
village of Campo Dolcinp. This alter- 
ation, by which nearly 3 m. of dist- 
ance are saved, was rendered neces- 
sary on account of the injury done to 
the whole line by the storm of 1834, 
and also by the great dangers to 
which that part of the route, between 
Isola and the Cascade of the Medes- 
simo, w r as exposed from avalanches, 
which fall regularly into the savage 
glen of the Lira, below Pianazzo, pro- 
ducing an almost annual loss of life. 
In 1835 5 peasants and 8 horses were 
overwhelmed by the snow in this glen 
as they were returning from conduct- 
ing the diligence on a sledge over the 
mountain. The postilion being near- 
est the rock, which fortunately some- 
what overhung the road, drew the 
horse he rode under the cliff as soon 
as he heard the crash ; to this circum- 
stance he and the animal owed their 1 
preservation. Although buried like 
the rest, who perished, they were res- 
cued and dug out after an imprison- 
ment of some hours. 

JPianazzp stands at the sfj-mo height 
M 
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above the sea>as the bridge over the 
BMneat Spliigen. The road, after 
Rasing ’through it, crosses the little 
-stream cff the Medessimo, within a 
ftW yards of the verge of the precipice, 
OvOr which it throws itself in a beau- 
tiful fall, 800 ft. high. The view, 
looking down the fall from a terrace 
tiear the bridge, is very fine ; it is 
also well seen from the different wind* 
Sng terraces down which the road is 
carried. After crossing the bridge, 
the road traverses numerous galleries, 
and thence gradually descends upon 
Campo Dolcino, which, in spite 
of its sweet-sounding Italian name, is 
but a poor village, with a poor Inn 
(Post), on& small, dreary, grassy plain, 
on the borders of the Lira. 

A further improvement has been 
made in the continuation of the road, 
which, on quitting the plain, threads 
the gorge of St. Giacomo ; an inscrip- 
tion, by the road-side, commemorates 
its completion by Carlo Donegani, in 
the reign of the Emperor Francis II. 
The sight of the tourniquets of the 
old road, painfully zigzagging out of 
the gorge below, which a heavy car- 
riage could surmount only by the 
strength of 8 horses, will convince 
the spectator that there is really some 
improvement. It has been effected 
at considerable labour and expense, 
by cutting through the rock. The 
vale of the Lira presents a singular 
aspect of desolation, from the quantity 
and size of the masses of fallen rock 
which entirely filled the lower part of 
it. They are fragments of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, which are com- 
posed of a species of white gneiss, ex- 
ceedingly brittle, and which, after 
exposure to the weather, assumes a 
red colour. It must have been a diffi- 
cult task to carry a road through such 
a wilderness, between such a labyrinth 
of detached blocks *, and it is accord- 
ingly in many places narrow, the 
turnings very sharp, and the terraces 
too short. The aspect of desolation 
in this fractured valley would be 
greater were it not for the rich dark 
foliage of the cliesnut- trees, of very 
large size, which now begin to sprout 
OUt from among the rocks so as to 


mask their barrenness. The tall 
white Italian' campanile of the CbnrCh 
of Madonna di Gallivaggio, amid such 
a group of foliage, contrasting with 
the tall precipices around, forms an 
agreeable picture. Near it, at the 
village St. Giacomo, whence the valley 
is named, the Lift, is spanned by a 
hold bridge. 

A mile or two farther on, the val- 
ley opens out, and Chiavenna expands 
to view, a picturesque town, beau- 
tifully situated, under an Italian sun, 
surrounded by hills clothed with the 
richest vegetation, with vines, figs, and 
pomegranates. 

Chiavenna (Germ. Clefen). — Inn : 
Conradi’s ; Chiave d’Oro. 

Chiavenna (Clavenna of the an- 
cients), a thriving town of 3040 Inhab., 
is charmingly situated in th6 midst of 
vineyards, close Under the mountains, 
which appear to impend over it, at 
the junction of the valley of St. Gia- 
como with that of the Meira, called 
Val Bregaglia. Beyond this beauty 
of situation there is very little here to 
interest the passing traveller. The 
town derives much benefit from its 
position on the Spliigen road, and 
maintains several spinning-mills for 
silk and cotton. An ingenious manu- 
facturer named Vanossi at one time 
wove here a fire-proof cloth of asbes- 
tus, a mineral which abounds in the 
mountains of the neighbourhood. Op- 
posite Conradi’s inn, at the foot of a 
rock, is a picturesque ruined Castle, 
which once belonged to the Salis 
family : strangers are . admitted to 
enjoy the fine view from the summit 
of the rock. The principal Ch. of St 
Lawrence has a tall campanile standing 
within a square inclosure, surrounded 
by a cloister. On one side are two 
hone-houses, filled with skullsjf and, 
adjoining them, in the octagonal 
Baptistery , is a curious ancient- stone 
font, sculptured with rude bas-reliefs, 
which will interest the antiquary. 
The citizens keep their Vaiteline 
wine in natural grottoes at the foot 
of the mountains, which form excel- 
lent cool cellars and are called Ven- 
torali. 

Near Pleurs, about 3 m. up the Yal 
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Iregaglm, memorable for the fate of 
is inhabitants, who were buried bv 
he fall of a mountain (see p* 242), is 
, peculiar manufacture of a coarse 
/are for culinary purposes, made out 
f potstone (lapis ollaris). This stone 
5 easily cut, or turned in a lathe, and 
i able to endure heat. Pliny calls it 
apis Comensis, from its being ex- 
erted from the lake of Como : the 
lanufacture has greatly dwindled 
own at present. 

The road up the ValBregaglia and 
ver the pass of the Maloya, and the 
escription of Pleurs, are given in 
tte. 89. 

Chiavenna belonged to the Dukes 
f Milan down to the 18th century, 
ffien the Swiss became possessed of 
and it formed, with the Valteline 
nd Bormio, a state subject to the 
tinton of the Grisons. Napoleon 
dded it to the kingdom of Italy, as 
ring on the S. side of the Alps ; and 
le Congress of Vienna, by the same 
ale, transferred it to the Emperor of 
vustria. 

The Fall of the Gar dona t about 4 m. 
om Chiavenna, is worth notice. At 
le distance of ^ hr. from the town on 
le Riva road, the river on the rfc. must 
e crossed. A walk of J hr. leads 
lenee to the Fall. — S. 

Omnibus every morning to Colico, to 
ieet the steamer from Como, return- 
ig in the afternoon. 

The lower valley of the Maira, from 
hiavenna to the lake of Riva, is by 
» means pleasing in its scenery, and 
le low ground is occupiedbv marsh ra- 
ier than meadow. Travellers should 
ot stop for the night anywhere be- 
veen Chiavenna and Colico (18 m). 
Talaria hangs over the district around 
e embouchures of the Maira and 
dda, and the stranger who neglects 
lie warning (§ 12 ) may pay lor his 
merity by a fever. Varenna, on the 
. shore of the lake, where there are 
Dod inns ; Bellaggio, on the point of 
le promontory between the lakes of 
ecco and Como, or Cadenabbia on 
e W. shore of the lake, are all safe 
id capital quarters. 

1 Riva stands near the N, extre- 


mity of the Xago Mezzola, called also 
Dago di Riva. It is a most pic- 
tures que small lake, so walled in by 
mountains thai, until a* few years, 
there was no road by the side of it, 
and travellers were carried across it 
in flat barges by a tedious navigation, 
rendered difficult and intricate by the 
annually increasing deposits of mud, 
which form shoals between this lake 
and that of Como, and prevent the 
steamboat ascending to Riva. The 
naked and savage mountains around 
have a very peculiar outline. Their 
sides are furrowed with ravines, down 
which furious torrents precipitate 
themselves at some seasons, strewing 
the margin of the lake Vrith wreck. 
The engineers who constructed the 
capital new road, finished in 1835, 
experienced the greatest obstacles ip 
crossing the debris at the mouth of 
these ravines. The Codera, one of 
the most furious torrents, spreads 
out its waste of rocks and gravel in 
the shape of a fan, for a breadth of 
at least half a mile. This river at 
ordinary times trickles through the 
stones in 3 or 4 paltry driblets, crossed 
by wooden bridges, under which the 
water is turned by the construction 
of artificial canals, flanked by wedge- 
shaped dams and dykes. After tra- 
versing this desolate space, the road 
is carried through two galleries ex* 
cavated in the rock, and soon after 
emerges upon the delta of the river 
Adda, flowing from the E. out of the 
Valteline into the lake of Como. 
There can be little doubt that the 
lake originally bathed the feet of the 
mountain on this side; hut, in the 
course of ages, the deposits brought 
down by the Adda and Maira have 
so far encroached on it as to form an 
extensive plain of swamp and morass, 
breathing pestilence, through which, 
the Adda now winds in a serpentina 
course. The new causeway stretche# 
in a straight line across this morass* 
passing the Adda upon a long woodei| 
bridge, too narrow for more than ope 
carriage at a time. Near the centra 
of the plain the great road to* 
Stelvio branches off on the L (Sag 
Handbook fob South Gebmanv*) 
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®ie Spanish Fort Puentes, built 1603, 
a& the key of the Valteline, on a rock, 
once, perhaps, an island near the 
mouth of the Adda, is left on the rt., 
and the margin of the lake of Como is 
reached at 

. 1 Colico, a village situated under 

the Monte Legnone, immediately S. 
$ the embouchure of the Adda. It 
is less unwholesome than formerly, 
awing to the drainage of a large por- 
tion of the marsh-land. It is not, 
however, a good halting-place ; there 
are indifferent Inns, All’ Isola Bella; 
Angelo. 

, Steamboats from Como arrive off 
Colico every day, about noon, and re- 
turn in half anhour. They will em- 
bark or disembark a carriage; fare, 
first class, 3 frs. Boats may at all times 
bp hired here to cross or descend the 
lake, but they are scarcely safe for 
carriages. The magnificent carriage- 
road of the Stelvio is carried along the 
B. shore of the lake, traversing several 
remarkably long tunnels excavated in 
the solid rock ; it is well worth explor- 
ing, at least as far as Varenna (11 m, 
from Colico), where the Ians are good. 
(Rqjite 93.) 

Diligences daily — to Bormio Baths 
at the foot of the Stelvio; to Milan; 
to Sondrio; to Chiavenna. 

Hail. Como to Milan. 

Milan Handbook North Italy. 
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CHI A VENN A TO ST. MORITZ AND THE 
801JRCE OP THE INN, HY THE VAL 
BREGA GLIA AND THE* PASS OF TIIE 

AXloya. 


11 £ leagues — 33f Eng. m. 

The carriage-road up the Val Bre- 
gaglia and over the Maloya has been 
finished within the Swiss territory, 
beginning at Castasegna; thence to 
Silva Plana it is a first-class carriage- 
road. The first few miles within the 
Austrian territory are unfinished, in 
gome places steep, and paved with 
stones, so that it might be dangerous 
for a heavily laden carriage, Within 
Qrison territory it is excellent as 


far as Vico Soprano. The inns in 
the Val Bregagfia are bad; the best 
is that at V ico Soprano. There is 
no good inn between Chiavenna and 
St. Moritz. 

The road ascends by the rt bank 
of the Maira, in face of a pretty cas- 
cade formed by the Acqua Fraggia 
descending from the N. About 3 m. 
above Chiavenna it passes, on the 
opposite side of the river, the grave 
of the village of Plan's or Piuro, bu- 
ried, with its 2430 inhabitants, by the 
fall of Monte Conto, on the night of 
the 4th of Sept. 1618. It was a beau- 
tiful and thriving place, peopled by 
industrious inhabitants, ana contained 
numerous villas, the summer resort of 
the citizens of Chiavenna. It now 
lies beneath a heap of rocks and rub- 
bish, 60 ft. deep, which fills up the 
valley, Every soul within it perished, 
and the long-continued excavations 
of all the labourers that could be col- 
lected from far and near failed in res- 
cuing anything alive or dead, except 
a bell and two lamps, from the ruins. 
All traces of the catastrophe are now 
nearly obliterated, and the spot is 
grown over with a wood of chestnuts. 
The inhabitants received many pre- 
vious warnings, which were unfortu- 
nately despised. For ten years pre- 
vious large crevices had existed on 
that side of the mountain; and heavy 
rains preceded the catastrophe. Masses 
of rock fell the day before, rents were 
formed in the mountain, and the 
shepherds had observed their cattle 
fiy from the spot with marks of ex- 
treme terror. For two hours after, 
the course of the Maira was dammed 
up by the fallen debris, but luckily 
the river soon worked its way through, 
without producing a debacle. 

The Val Bregaglia (Germ. Bergell) 
is fertile and picturesque: it is shut 
in by high mountains. Many of its 
inhabitants emigrate, and adopt the 
profession of chimney-sweepers, which 
they exercise in some of the large 
towns of the Continent, After passing 
through Santa Croce, and Villa (Pont 
tella), the road quits the Austrian 
territory and reaches the Swiss fro?** 
tier at 
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2 Castascgna. Above this the white 
ulberry no longer flourishes, and 
is is therefore the limit of the cul- 
re of the silkworm. A little way 
ithin the frontier (rt.) is the Castle 
Hondo, belonging to that branch of 
e Salis family (Soglio) which is 
ttled in England. The ruined Castle 
Castelmur on the 1. bank of the 
aira is conspicuous by reason of its 
11 donjon, 100 ft. high, from which 
^o walls, 15 ft. high and 10 thick, 
scend into the gorge to the river 
le. The valley was formerly closed 
re by a gate, and the castle formed 
e key of the valley. 

3} Vico Soprano (Vespran), a vil- 
of 504 Inhab., on the 1. bank of 
e Maira, 3380 ft. above the sea. 
Casaccia (Inn fair for the locality ; 
Aging host, Aug. Zuan), a village 
uatecl on the 1. bank of the tor- 
ut, which after passing Chiavenna 
ws into the JLago Mezzola, at the S. 
le of the Septimer, and on the W. 
the Maloya, over both of which 
mntains the Romans conducted 
ways in the age of Augustus. 

[The road over the Septimer , now an 
Afferent horse-path, but well traced 
d not difficult, leads from Casaccia to 
vio Stalla, 4 or 4^ hours’ walk. The 
side is much more steep and stony 
an the descent on Stalla. The 
enmit is 7840 ft. above the sca-level. 
lere is no inn on the summit, though 
a is marked in Keller: only ruins 
a hut.’ The view from this is 
e; the Piz Muretto and Monte del 
o being conspicuous features in it. 
lough now impracticable for any 
id of vehicles, this was once the 
linary highway between Italy and 
dtzerlaiid until the formation of the 
'riage-road over the Splugen, which, 
ing a lower pass, and 10 m. shorter, 
of course preferred to it. On the 
ptimer are situated the sources of 
s Maira and the Oberhalbstein 
tine, called also Avener Rhein and 
:erser-Landwasser, and on its E. de- 
yity, on the confines of the Maloya, 

^ river Inn rises out of the small lake' 
led Lago di Lugni or Lac Longhino, 
the foot of Mont Longhino, one of 
) points of the Septimer. Thus, one 
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single mountain distributes its rills 
between the three great seas which 
bathe the continent of Europe, and in 
this respect it is unique in Europe.] 

“ Above Casaccia the Maloya road is 
zigzagged for 1 hour of ascent, up to 
the summit of the pass (6270 ft.) ; but 
on the N. side the descent is so gra- 
dual as not to require the skill of an 
engineer. The scenery it presents is 
not so grand as that on most of the 

E asses in the main range of the Alps; 

ut the combination of the lofty and 
snow-clad summits of the Bernina, 
and the glaciers descending from 
them, with the lakes, close to the 
shore of which the road is carried, 
gives this pass an air of singular pic- 
turesqueness, to which I remember 
no parallel among the Alps. If the 
road were made good from Silva 
Plana to Einstermimz, it would be the 
natural highway between Milan and 
Innsbruck ; its height being less than 
the neighbouring passes.” — E. W. A 
little way down the N.E. side of the 
ridge the road falls in with the infant 
Inn (in llomansch Oen or Ent), here a 
mere torrent, which hastens to pour 
itself into the lake of Sils , a picturesque 
mountain basin, 5 m. long, extending 
as far as Sils. This lake (in Romansch 
Leg de Selgio) is fed by the much 
smaller lake of Lugni, 2 m. higher up 
in the flank of Mont Longhino, the 
true source of the Inn. 

Sils, the highest village of the En- 
gadine. The most conspicuous build- 
ing here is the villa of a chocolate 
manufacturer, named Josti, a native 
of Davos, who, having quitted Swit- 
zerland a beggar, made a large for- 
tune in one of the capitals of N. Ger- 
many, a part of which he expended 
on this huge and unprofitable struc- 
ture. 

The lake of Sils is succeeded by 
two other small lakes of Silva Plana, 
and of Campfoer, through both of 
which the Inn passes. At 

4jJ Silva Plana the Julier road 
(Route 82) enters the Engadine* 
About 3 miles lower down stands 
2^ St. Moritz. Route .82. * 

(Samadan is the post-station.) 
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V ROUTE 90. 

•'TASS OF THE BERNARDIN, SPLUGEN 
TO BELLINZONA. 

15 leagues, 6£ posts=45-$ Eng. m. 
'Diligence every day in about 16 
hours. The supply of post-horses on 
this road is very small, not exceeding 
6 at each post house, and difficulties 
are therefore experienced in getting 
OH. Travellers should start in very 

f ood time, or bespeak horses before- 
and. “ The postboys are often will- 
ing to go on a stage beyond their own, 
but they demand exorbitant prices, 
and you are not sure that the same 
difficulty will not occur at the next 
station.’*’ — C. D. 

N.B. — No good inn between Spin- 
gen and Bellinzona. 

The road over the Bernardin was 
constructed in 1822, under the direc- 
tion of the engineer Pocobelli, at the 
joint expense - of the Sardinian and 
Grison governments. About 6-7 ths 
of the sum required were advanced by 
the King of Sardinia, who duly ap- 
preciated the advantages to his domi- 
nions to be derived from a highway 
which should connect, by a direct 
line, the port of Genoa and the ca- 
pital Turin with Switzerland and W. 
Germany. 

The road, leaving the bridge of 
Spliigen (Rte. 87) on the 1., advances 
up the valley of Hinter-Rhein, whose 
stern and barren features have less 
of beauty than of wildness, along the 
1. bank of the Rhine through 2J Niifa- 
nen, distant about 9 m. to 

Hinterrhein ( Inn .- Post, tolerable, 
clean beds, the highest village in 
the valley, 170 ft. above Spliigen, an 
elevation at which no grain but barley 
grows. 

(Hence to the source of the Rhine 
will take up 6 or 7 hours going and 
returning, exclusive of stoppages. 

A multitude of streamlets trickle 
down from the crevices in the sur- 
rounding mountains, where deep snow 
rests almost all the year round, to 
feed the infant Rhine. But the Source 
of the ' Rhine lies about' 10 miles higher 
• up the valley, half of which distance, 
or two-thirds late in the summer, can 
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be performed on horseback, the rest 
on foot; the latter part of the walk 
especially is difficult and fatiguing, 
and the assistance of a guide is neces- 
sary to find the way. The scenery of 
the upper part of the valley is savagely 
grand, ana well deserves the notice of 
travellers. The river takes its rise 
at the very extremity of this frost- 
bound valley, from beneath a glacier 
ironically called Paradies, situated 
between the Moschel-Horn and the 
Piz Val-Rhein, or Vogelberg (10,3o0 
ft.), two of the highest mountains in 
the Grison range, forming part of the 
group called Monte Adula. At the 
end of about 4 miles the path begins 
to ascend, and is soon lost in crossing- 
steep slopes covered with debris of 
rock, so that a previous knowledge of 
the direction will alone enable the 
traveller to reach the source by him- 
self. After skirting along the sides of 
a savage ravine called Holle, a steep 
descent leads down to the fountain- 
head in the glacier, which is some- 
times hollowed out into a magnificent 
dome or cavern.] 

There is a fine Pass , the Valscrberg, 
from Hinter-Rhein to Ilanz. 

The road over the Bernardin bids 
adieu to the Rhine at Hinter-Rhein, 
crossing it by a stone bridge, the first 
which spans its current, after which 
it immediately begins to ascend, breast- 
ing the steep slope of the mountain 
by sixteen zigzags; many of its turn- 
ings are very abrupt. 

A striking view opens out on the 
rt., over the head of the Rhine valley 
and the glaciers, whence it bursts 
forth. On the rt. of the road rises 
the gigantic mass of the Moschel- 
Horn, and on the 1. the black peak of 
the Mittag-Horn overhangs the pass. 

The passage over the Alps is said 
to have been known to the Romans; 
it was called the Vogelberg down to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when a pious missionary, St. Ber- 
nardin of Sienna, preached the Gospel 
through these remote Alpine valleys, 
and a chapel dedicated to him, on the 
S. side of the mountain, gave rise to 
the name which it still retains. It 
was traversed, in March, 1799, by the 
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enc)l army of Lecourbe, at a season 
len winter still reigns on these ele- 
tions, and before the mountain pos- 
jsed any other road than a miser- 
le mule-path. 

The summit of the pass, about 7115 
above the sea, ana 24U0 ft. above 
? village of Splugen, is partly occu- 
)d by a lake called Lago Moesola, 

5 source of the Moesa, along whose 
irgin the road runs. At this point 
er y substantial but homely inn, or 
use of refuge, has been erected. 

A little way down the S. slope of 
i mountain, the Moesa is crossed 
a handsome bridge of a single 
)h, 110 ft. above the river, named 
er Victor Emanuel, King of Sar- 
lia, who contributed' so largely to 
j construction of this road The 
*riage-way is here covered over for 
ne distance with a substantial roof, 
pported on solid buttresses, to pro- 
t it from avalanches and whirl- 
ads of snow, to which this gully is 
:h exposed at times. A few strag- , 
ng and stunted pines here make 1 
dr appearance; a little lower down, 
es 40 or 50 ft. high may be seen 
aging to the rock, with barely 2 ft. 
pth of soil beneath them; their 
>fs scarcely strike downwards at 
, but spread far and w ide in a hori - 
ital direction, so that when a tree 
thrown down by the wind, roots 
1 soil are peeled off at- once, and 
King but bare rock remains below, 
e S. face of the mountain is also 
more abrupt and precipitous than 
i N.; but the road is so skilfully 
Tied down it, and so gradually, 

X a postilion, accustomed to it, 
ts quickly down the whole way, 
ning sharp round the corners of 
zigzags. The traveller beholds 
road almost beneath his feet, ex- 
ding like an uncoiled rope below 
l, and as he moves backwards and 
wards, following its turns, he ap- 
ts to hover over the valley below, 

1 might fancy himself fastened to 
end of a pendulum, and balanced 
nid-air. 

£ St. Bernardino — {Inns: Croix 
nche ; Chamois ; none to be re- 
imended) — is a post-station and 
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village, the first and loftiest in the 
valley of Misocco, consisting oF a 
few houses planted half way dowix 
the descent on a small plain or ledge. 
There is a mineral spring here, having 
a temperature of about 40° Eahr., 
and a strong taste of ink. It is one 
of the highest fnineral sources among 
the Alps, and annually draws a few 
‘invalids to the spot, but the company 
is far from select. The passage of 
the mountain from Hinter-Rhein to St. 
Bernardino is effected in about 3£ hrs. 

The descent from this into the 
lower valley of Misocco (in Germ. 
Masox or Mi sox Thai; Ital. Val Me- 
soleina) is a scene of beauty scarcely 
surpassed among the Alps. 

Mear St. Giacomo there are quar- 
ries of gypsum : here there is also a 
fall of the Moesa. It is a continued 
descent as far as Misocco and the 
Ponte (li Soazza, which is only a few 
hundred feet higher than Coire, in the 
valley of the Rhine. This will give 
some idea of the abruptness of the 
dbuthorn descent from the Alps con-‘ 
trusted with the northern. 

3 Misocco ( fan : Post, dirty, wretch- 
ed), a village of about 900 Inhab., 
ealled also Cremao. The views from 
its churchyard and old castle are fine. 

In the neighbourhood of Misocco 
the luxuriant grow th of the chestnut 
and walnut, the abundant crops of 
maize, the presence of the vine and 
the mulberry, which succeed each 
other within the space of a few miles, 
remind the traveller that he is indeed 
in Italy; and he soon becomes other- 
wise aware of this change by the 
altered language, the laziness and 
filth of the inhabitants, and their mi- 
serable habitations. The situation of 
Misocco is charming. A little way 
below it, in the middle of the valley, 
rises Up the ruined Castle of Misocco, 
a feudal seat of the powerful lords of 
Masox, sold by them, 1482, to the ce- 
lebrated Milanese general Trivulzio, 
taken and destroyed by the Gratt- 
biindtners, 1526. The valley is here* 
bounded by precipices, over and 
among whose rocky sides a number 
of waterfalls dash, assuming the shape 
of that which in Scotland is called the 
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Mare’s Tail, The knoll on which the 
oostle stands seems formed to com- 
mand the passage up and down. 

: A very steep and difficult path 
ascends the E. side of the valley, 
nearly opposite the castle, and cross- 
ing the ridge of the Alps, by the dan- 
gerous pass of the Forcola , descends 
at once upon Chiavenna. 

The valley of Misoeco has lost 
much of its beauty and cheerfulness 
since the fearful thunderstorm and 
inundation of August, 1834, which 
overwhelmed the land in many places 
with torrents of rocks, and has left 
behind beds of gravel and alluvium 
in places 90 ft. high, thus condemn- 
ing it to eternal sterility. 50 houses, 
200 chalets, and many bridges were 
swept away. An inscription has been 
attached to a huge mass, stating that 
it and others descended from the 
Forcola. 

Below Soazza tlfe new road runs 
along the rt. bank of the Moesa. On 
the rt., the graceful cascade of Buf- 
falora precipitates itself from the top 
of a rock. 

The general legislative assemblies 
of the men of the valley are held an- 
nually at Lostalla. 

3J Cama. 

At Grono the Yal Calanca opens 
out from the W. 

Roveredo — (Funs: Croce Bianca, to- 
lerable; Canone d’Oro) — a village con- 
taining nearly 1000 Inhab., with the 
ruined castle of Trivulzio in its vi- 
cinity. The Prior of Roveredo and 1 1 
old women were burnt for practising 
witchcraft by Carlo Borromeo, in 
1583, at his first visitation of the dio- 
cese. The rivers hereabouts are used 
to float down the timber cut in the 
forests of the higher transverse valleys. 

St. Vittore is the last village in the 
^canton of the Orisons : below it we 
^vautitushe canton Tessin and the V al 
lescend^Va, and our road joins that 
(Ictte. 34). ag from the St. Gothard 
the rivets < Below the junction of 
Arbedo, m ^L*Moesa and Ticino stands 
severe A^Juorable in history for the 
tftined h e ,' eat which the Swiss sus- 
Hianded fire from the Milanese, com- 
'■by the celebrated generals \ 


Della Pergola and Carmagnoja, in 
1422. Near the Church of St. Paul, 
called Chiesa Rossa, from its red 
colour, 2000 Swiss lie buried under 
3 large mounds, still distinguishable. 
Defeat was at that period so unusual 
to the Swiss, even from a greatly su- 
perior force, that they retired across 
the Alps abashed and discouraged. 

The distant aspect of Bellinzona, 
surrounded by battlemented walls, 
which once stretched quite across 
the valley, and overhung by no less 
than 3 feudal castles, is exceedingly 
imposing and picturesque. It looks 
as though it still commanded, as it 
once did, the passage of the valley. 
The luxuriance of vegetation, and 
the magnificent forms of the moun- 
tains around, complete the grandeur 
of the picture. 

3J Bellinzona (Germ. Bellenz). — 
Inns: Angelo (Post), very comfort- 
able and dirty ; Aquila (Aigle d’Or), 
outside 8. gate, good and reasonable ; 

| Grand Cerf. 

Bellinzona, situated on the 1. bank 
of the Ticino, here restrained by a 
long stone dam (Tondo Ripario), and 
containing 1520 Inhab., is one of the 
3 chief towns of the canton Tessin, 
and becomes the seat of government 
alternately with Lugano and Locarno, 
for 6 years together. The view of it 
in approaching is very striking, owing 
to the 3 old castles which rise above 
it, and still seem to bar all passage. 
Within, it has all the character of an 
Italian town in its narrow and dirty 
streets, and in the arcades which 
run under its houses. It stretches 
across the valley to the river, so that 
the only passage up or down lies 
through its gates. It is still a place 
of commercial importance as an entre- 
pot for the merchandise of Germany 
and Italy — situated as it is at the 
union of 4 roads — from the St. 
Gothard, the Bernardin, from Lu- 
gano, and from Locarno, on the Lago 
Maggiore. In ancient times, how- 
ever, it was of still greater military 
consequence, as the key of the pas- 
sage from Lombardy into Germany, 
and a place of great strength. It be- 
came the fruitful cause of intrigue, 
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iontest, and bloodshed, between the 
raftjr Italians and the encroaching 
iwiss. The latter first obtained pos- 
ession of it, and of the Yal Levan- 
ina, by a nominal bargain of 2400 
orins paid to the lord of Masox, and 
hey obtained from the Empr. Higis- j 
lond a confirmation of their till 
'he Duke of Milan, Philip Maria Vis- 
onti, whose ancestors had lost this 
jrritory, by no means acquiesced in 
lis transfer, and, seizing a favourable 
pportunity, surprised the Swiss gar- 
ison of Bellinzona by a Milanese i 
>rce under Della Pergola, and took 
ossession of the town and valley, it ' 
? as this event which led to the battle 
: Arbedo, in which the Swiss re- 
eived so severe a check. They 
fterwards twice gained possession of 
>eHinzona and its subject valleys by j 
ard fighting,* “ by the help of God I 
nd their halberts,’’ as they boastingly ! 
roclaimed, first from the Duke of I 
lilan, and next from the French, who, 
i the reign of Louis XII., obtained j 
jmporary possession of these valleys. 
From the beginning of the lfith to 
le end of the 1 8th century, the Swiss 
maintained uninterrupted possession 
F Bellinzona, governing its territory 
3 a state subject to the cantons, with a 
lie as tyrannic as that of the absolute 
ukes of Milan, their predecessors. I 
The three picturesque Castles which I 
ill seem to domineer over the town, 
,ough partly in ruins, were the resi- 
iiice of the 3 Swiss bailiffs deputed 
) govern the district, and were occu- 
ied by a garrison, and armed with 
>me pieces of cannon. The largest, 
died Castello Grande , or San Michele , 
l an isolated hill to the W. of the town, 
ilonged to canton IJ ri, and now serves 
j an arsenal and prison. Of the two 
i-stles on the E. the lower one, Cas- 
Uo di Mezzo , belonged to canton 
jhwytz, and the highest of all, Cas~ 
Uo Corbario , to Unterwalden ; they 
eboth unoccupied. The view from 
astello Grande is very striking. A 
ng bridge is here thrown over the 
yer Ticino, which, however, in sum- 
sr is so shrunk us to occupy only 3 
4 of the arches. The banks are 
larded against sudden inundations 


by the strong dyke, called Tondo Ri- 
pario, constructed by the French wider 
Francis I. 

There remains little else to parti- 
cularise here. The principal Churchy 
in the square, is a handsome modern 
building faced with white marble, and 
has a pulpit ornamented with histori- 
cal bas-reliefs. There are several con- 
vents here. The Ch. of S. Biaggio (St. 
Blaize), in the suburb Ravecchia, out- 
side the Lugano gate, is said to be 
very ancient. 

From Bellinzona the traveller has 
the choice of two roads to Milan : by 
the Lago Maggiore (Rte. 91) or by the 
Lago Lugano (Rte. 92). 

The steamer on the Lago Maggiore 
departs from Magadino, 8 m. S. of 
Bellinzona, early every morning ex- 
cept Sunday ; Eilwiigcn to Magadino 
or Locarno, to meet tne steamer, every 
day ; but see p. 252. (See Handbook 
.KO n North Italy.) 

ROUTE 91. 

BEIUNZONA TO MAGADINO AND LO- 

CAItNO, OX THE LAGO MAGGIORE. 

Jtal, miles. Swiss leag. Eng. m. 

To Magadino, 8 = 3£ = 9J 
To Locarno, 11 = 4 = 12 

Omnibus leaves Bellinzona at the 
very inconvenient hour of 2tJ a.m., to 
meet the steamer at G j returning, 
after the return of the steamer, at 
6 t*.M. It is preferable to sleep at Lo- 
carno than to be subjected to rise at 
such an hour of the night and lose 2 
or 3 hours waiting in the street at 4 
in the morning. 

v The lower part of the valley of the 
Ticino, between Bellinzona and the 
lake, is a broad plain, from which the 
mountains recede to a considerable 
distance, but still give grandeur to the 
landscape. The country is highly 
cultivated, the slopes covered with 
vineyards, but the bottom becomes 
marshy lower down, and is therefore 
unhealthy. 

There is a road practicable for car* 
riages on both sides of the Ticino j 
that on the 1. is the most direct to 
Magadino. 

On quitting Bellinzona by the Lu- 
M 3 
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gano gate the dry bed of a torrent 
called Dragonata is passed. As its 
name would imply, it is at times a 
great scourge ; it carried off in 1768 
tJbe Franciscan convent outside the 
town, and threatens similar injury. 

There are many country-houses on 
the outskirts ; and high upon the 
slopes of the hills are numerous build- 
ings, now deserted, to which in ancient 
times the natives of Beilin zona used 
to resort for safety when the plague 
was raging in the town. At Cade- 
nazzo, the road to Lugano, over the 
Monte Oenere* (Rte. 92), turns to the 
E. out of our rte. 

l^f Magadino. (Tans: II Batello a 
Vap. ore ; very bad, but the best ; situ- 
ated by the side of a mountain-stream, 
which carries with it a current of fresh 
air, and separates the house from the 
marshes : Post in the village, not 
good.) Magadino has the reputation 
of being unhealthy, owing to the 
neighbourhood of the marshes of the 
Ticino and the prevalence of malaria 
— a sufficient reason to make a tra- 
veller cautious in taking up his quar- , 
ters in the village for the night, j 
(§ 12.) Locarno is preferable in this 
respect. 

This little village was not long ago 
a small group of houses, but it has 
gained some importance of late, to the 
prejudice of its neighbour Locarno, as 
the port of the Lago Maggiore, at 
whose N. extremity it lies, and as the 
station of the steamboats. 

The steamer sets out early in sum- 
mer from Magadino down the Lago 
Maggiore to Arona and the Borro 
mean Islands, returning in the even- 
ing (but see p. 252). 

From Magadino to Lugano is 3 
posts of canton Ticino.— C. II. 

The hilly, ill-contrived road from 
Bellinzona to Locarno crosses the Ti- 
cino by the long bridge completed in 
1815, in the place of one carried away 
by the fearful inundation of 1 515, whicn 
did so much injury to the whole valley 
(p. 109). The road runs along the rt. 
bank. It passes under the Monte Oa- 

* 1 1 post of Canton Ticino, 
f See $5, Introduction. 


rasso, and commands a good vi^w of 
the opposite mountains, including the 
Monte Cenere, and up the valley over 
the romantic town of Bellinzona to the 
snowy Alps towering behind it. The 
low ground through which the now 
almost stagnant Ticino winds, being 
very marshy, is not so pleasing a fea- 
ture, and the exhalations from it are 
unwholesome. At the bridge of Se- 
mentina, a torrent issuing out of a ra- 
vine on the rt. forms a pretty water- 
fall. In 1829 this stream, swelled 
with sudden rains, desolated the land 
around its mouth, and carried away 
"the bridge. According to the super- 
stitious notions of the peasantry, the 
upper part of this wild gorge is haunted 
by the ghosts of misers, who there do 
penance after death for their exactions 
from the poor while living. The latter 
part of the route, after crossing the 
torrent Verzasca as it winds along the 
W. shore of the lake, is splendid be- 
! yond description. 

| Vj* Locarno (Germ. Ltiggarus). (Inn: 

' Corona ; tolerable.) This is one of 
the three capitals of canton Tessin ; it 
has 1700 Inhab., and is said to have 
once contained twice as many, but has 
decayed since the 15th century in po- 
pulation and prosperity. It is beauti- 
fully situated on the margin of the 
lake, on which it has a little port, at 
the foot of the wooded cliffs surmounted 
by the church of Madonna del Sasso, 
the most picturesque of monastic 
j groups, and at the entrance of the 
! converging valleys of Verzasca, Mag- 
| gia, Onsernone, and Centovalle, the 
last a primitive district scarcely ever 
visited by travellers. The climate, 
the vegetation, and the sky are all 
Italian ; even the people are Italian 
in laziness and superstition. The 
groves of orange and lemon, the tall 
white steeples on the hill-sides, and 
, the little white chapels peering out 
from among the trellisea vines, and 
j mirrored in the glassy lake, are all 
characteristic features of an Italian 
landscape, even though, as far as fron- 
tier lines are concerned, we are still in 
Switzerland. The deposits of the nu- 
merous torrents here flowing into the 
lake have encroached considerably 
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upon it, forming a flat marshy delta, 
which renders Locarno not altogether 
healthy. “ The spot, however, is one 
of singular beauty, and greatly to be 
preferred to Magadino by travellers 
requiring to halt for the night near 
the head of the Lago Maggiore, pre- 
vious to embarking/’ — J. F. 

The Government House, in the midst of 
a square planted with shrubberies, was i 
built by a joint-stock company for the j 
sittings of the grand council. In the j 
old castle are some antique rooms with I 
beautiful wood-carvings. Here are j 
several churches and 4- contents, be- | 
sides that of Madonna del Sasso, on the | 
height above it, a building well w orth 
visiting, for the exquisite view it com- 
mands over the blue lake, and the en- 
trance of the. valley of the Ticino, 
whose winding course may be traced 
flashing in the sun ; as well as for its 
church , wdth paintings by Luini— stuc- 
coes, bas-reliefs, &c. 

The market at Locarno, held once a 
fortnight, is frequented by the na- 
tives of the neighbouring valleys, 
and exhibits a singular mixture of 
costumes. 

The traveller will be surprised to 
hear that in this little paltry town 
the distinctions of rank are more 
punctiliously observed than in many 
of the great European capitals. No 
less than seven grades or castes are 
numbered among its inhabitants. At 
the head stand the signors (nobili) ; 
next to them the borghesi, or burgh- 
ers; below them the cultivators, ter- 
rieri, or old landholders: these 3 
classes have the right of pasture on 
the common lands, an almost worth- 
less privilege, owing to the neglect 
into which they have fallen. Below 
these, as to privileges, rank the oriondi 
(settlers from the villagers) and the 
sessini ; and the quatrini and men- 
sualisti, foreign settlers. 

The decay of the prosperity of the 
town is traced to the intolerance of its 
Romish inhabitants, who, instigated 
by their priests, compelled those 
among their fellow’-citizens who had 
adopted the Reformed faith to emi- 
grate. In March, 1553, 116 persons, 
including women and children, who 
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had refused to purchase the privilege 
of remaining by the sacrifice of their 
religion, were banished by a decree of 
the Swiss Diet, and quitted their 
homes for ever. With them went in* 
dustry and prosperity ; they settled 
at Zurich, transferring thither the 
manufacture of silk, which is now of 
such vast commercial importance to 
that city. The day after the sentence 
of exile had been pronounced, the 
papal nuncio arrived with two in- 
quisitors: In: indignantly objected to 
the mildness of the sentence, and 
urged the deputies of the diet, under 
pain of the pope’s displeasure, to 
couple with it confiscation of the goods 
of the heretics, and separation of 
them from their children, in order 
that they might be educated as pa- 
pists. To this demand, however, the 
deputies did not ) ield obedience. The 
doctrines of the Reformation were 
preached hero first by Beecaria, 
pious Milanese monk, about 1534: he 
was soon expelled, and took refuge in 
the Val Misocco. 

There are 21 convents in canton 
Tessin. The criminal statistics of the 
district around Locarno show a large 
amount of crime in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants. The neig" 
bouring valley of Verzasca is in evil 
repute for the number of assassina- 
tions committed in it. Bonstetten, 
who travelled through it. in 1795, says 
that the men all wear at their girdle, 
behind, a knife a foot long, called 
falciuolo , to kill one another. He states 
that the average number of law-suits 
among a population of 17,000 souls 
was looo yearly. Whether this state- 
ment were true or not at the time, a 
great improvement has certainly taken 
place since; at present the number of 
offences in the same district, where the 
population returns show an increase 
of 3000 souls upon the preceding cen- 
sus, presents an average of loo crimes 
against person and property yearly. 
Acts of violence, murder, &c., aro 
however, still very common, and the 
people have the reputation of being 
very litigious. 

There is a path up the Centovalli, 
a secluded ami little-visited valley, 





winding and narrow, to Domo 
V«k»«i>is. on the Simplon (Rte. 59). 
'fte path is a bad one. 

"The Val Maggio (Germ. Maventhal) 
ofteOH -put about 2 miles to the N. W. 
.bf, tocarno, beyond the narrow pass 
bf. the, Ponte * Brolla. A tolerable 
cross carriage-road has been carried 
up to Cevio, the chief village, and 
thence to Peecia. It cost the canton 
• nearly 300,000 Swiss fr. The distance 
frpm Locarno to Cevio is 9 Italian m. ; 
and* thence to Fusio, the highest vil- 
lage, 10£ m. 

Lago Maggiore. 

A Steamer starts every morning at 
6 or 7 from Magadino (p. 250), and 
keeping near the W. shore, calls off 
Locarno, Canobio, Canaro, Intra, Pa- 
lanza, Stresa (near the Borromean 
Islands, which it reaches about 9^), 
Belgirate, Arona, and Sesfco, for pas- 
sengers both going and returning. It 
calls only at Luino and Sesto Ca- 
lende on the Austrian side of the 
lake. It leaves Sesto Calende on the 
return voyage at 1, and reaches Stresa 
about 2.* It returns to Magadino 
about 7. It takes carriages, but the 
only places at which they can be em- 
barked or disembarked are Magadino, 
Xocamo, Arona, and Sesto Calende. 
Fares, 1st class, G fr. 2<) c.; 2nd, 3 fr. 
80 c.; caleehe, 24 fr., including em- 
barking and disembarking, which is 
tedious. 

Travellers from the N. or E. side of 
the lake, bound for the Simplon, 
should disembark their carriages at 
Arona, and so escape the Austrian 
Custom-house. 

How -boats may be hired at any of 
the ports on the lake. N.B. Bargain 
beforehand with the boatmen, for they 
are very extortionate. 

The Lago Maggiore, the Locus Ver- 
banus of the Romans (Germ. Lange n 
See, or Lager See), is about 52 m. (47 
Italian — 12 German m.) long, and 
about 9 m. wide at its greatest breadth. 
Only a small portion, at its N. ex- 
tremity, which is often called Lago 
di Locarno, belongs to Switzerland. 
About 7 m. S. of Locarno, the Aus- 


trian frontier occupies the E. shore, 
and the Sardinian the. W. The navi- 
gation of the lake is free to the three 
states which form its margin; but the 
Austrians have established a sort of 
lake police upon its whole extent. 
The 3 chief rivers by which it is fed 
are the Ticino, flowing from the St. 
Gothard; the Tresa, which drains the 
Lago Lugano; and the Toccia, or 
Tosa, descending from the Val Fpr- 
mazza, by Domo d’Ossola. The sce- 
nery of its upper end is bold and 
mountainous, and at the same time 
diversified by a constant succession of 
striking and beautiful features; so is 
the bay of Baveno (to call by that 
name the W. arm, containing the Bor- 
romeaii Islands, and overhung by the 
snowy peaks of the Alps); but, to- 
wards the 8. and E., its shores are 
less lofty, subsiding gradually into the 
Plain of Lombardy. 

The principal places on the W. 
shore are Ascona, surmounted by a 
castle; Brissago, a charming spot, 
conspicuous with its white houses, and 
avenue of cypress, leading to the 
church. Its inhabitants are wealthy 
and industrious. Terrace rises above 
terrace against the hill side ; and 
the vine, fig, olive, pomegranate, and 
myrtle flourish in the open air. Be- 
yond this, the Swiss territory ends. 
Canobbio, situated at the entrance of 
the Piedmontese valley Canobina, 
contains a church designed by Bra- 
man te. The two islands off Caner.o 
were, in the 1 5th century, the resort 
of 5 robber-brothers, named Maz- 
zarda, who committed depredations all 
along the shores of the lake. Intra 
is a very industrious small town, with 
several manufactories. A road has 
been made as far as Intra along this 
shore of the lake by the Sardinian 
government, to connect Baveno, on 
the Simplon, with Bcllinzona and the 
St. Gothard. 

The places on the E. side of the 
Lago Maggiore are St. Abbondio 
(Swiss); Macagno (Austrian); Luino, 
(where the painters, Bern, and John 
Luini, were born), whence a good 
road runs by Ponte Tresa to Lugano 
(Rte. 93); Porto and Laveno, nearly 
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jposite Intra, whence a carriage- 
>ad runs to Varese and the Sacro 
[onte. Laveno (Inn: 11 Moro, very 
ir, and fine view from it); boat to 
ola Bella 3 zwanzigers per oar; 
.rriage to Varese 12 or 13 fr. Same 
Como. Exquisite views of Monte 
osa, between Como and Laveno. 

The Austrians have placed war 
tamers on this lake. 

The Borromean Islands and the S. 
'tremity of the lake are described in 
te. 59. 


ROUTE 92. 

ILMNZONA TO LUGANO AND COMO 15Y 
THE MONTE C EX EKE. 

To Lugano, Swiss leagues— -16 
ilian m. = 19^ Eng. m. Although 
e distance is so small, it will occupy 
tween 4 and 5 hrs. 

To Como, 5 posts — 33£ Eng. m. 
Diligences daily to Lugano. 

This road turns out of the valley 
the Tessin at Cadenazzo (p. 250), 
out 4 m. below Belli nzona, and be- 
is to ascend the Monte Cenere, a 
ep ridge surmounted by means of 
merous zigzags. The top cannot 
reached in less than 2 hrs. from 
llinzolu(Renfort to Caserma, charge 
fr.) Even a light carriage must 
4 post-horses to ascend. This 
rt of the road w as formerly infested 
robbers, and, not long ago, the 
;ht diligence, in crossing it, was 
ompanied by an armed escort; but, 
ce a guardhouse of carabineers has 
;n established on the summit, there 
lears to be no longer danger. From 
summit a fine view is obtained 
t the N. extremity of the Lugo 
ggiore ; but a far more interest- 
prospect opens out on the oppo- 
; descent towards Lugano. In front 
)ands its beautiful lake, backed 
mountains ; and, on the rt., the 
nte Sal v adore, with the church on 
conical summit, becomes conspi- 
us. At Rivera, the road falls in 
h the river Agno, which rises 
ut 12 m. to the E., at the foot of 
Monte Oamoghe, and follows it 
ough Bironico to Morone, where it I 


turns to the 1., and again ask 
slight eminence— -at whose foot\ 

64 Lugano (Germ. Lauis)— \ 

H. au Lac, in the old town-hall (Pc~ 
facing the lake; — Corona, civil people, 
— Albergo Suizzero : — both greatly 
improved since the 1st edition of this 
Handbook appeared, still not first 
rate. Yin d’Asti is good here. 

Lugano, one of the 3 chief towns of 
the canton Tessin, and the largest, 
most thriving in trade, and most ex- 
tending in population, contains 4500 
Inhub., and is charmingly situated on 
the margin of the Lago Lugano. It 
deserves to be visited, were it only on 
account of the beauty of its site, ana 
to explore the scenery of its lake. 
The hills and mountains around 
bound in all the productions of the 
luxuriant vegetation of Italy; and nu- 
merous villas are scattered along its 
slopes and margin, embowered among 
vineyards and gardens, and backed by 
the dark foliage of the umbrageous 
walnut. The town contains 3 monas- 
teries and •> nunneries. The principal 
Church, or Cathedral of San Lorenzo, is 
planted on an eminence, commanding 
a fine view. The portal is richly 
adorned with sculpture, and the fayado 
is said to be from a design of Bra- 
monte. A small chapel^ attached to 
the sequestrated convent of S. Fran- 
cisco, built by Bramante, has been 
pulled down. Near the cathedral is a 
curious bone-house. # 

The church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeliy founded in 1499, contains a 
remarkable painting in fresco by Ber- 
nardino Lnini; a Crucifixion Qver the 
entrance to the choir, flanked by 
figures, life-size, of St. Sebastian and 
another saint: observe the angel ex- 
tracting the souls from the mouth of 
the two thieves ! A Last Supper, in 
the refectory of the convent, is of in- 
ferior merit. (The convent itself has 
been turned into a barrack.) A Ma- 
donna, of first-rate excellence, has 
been removed to the villa of Signor 
Ciani. 

The Hospital was erected previous 
to the year 1200 ; the former Bishop's 
Palace in 1346. There is a Theatre 
here of recent construction. 



ROUTE 02.— -LUGANO. 

There are considerable factories for 
throwing silk crown in canton Tessin ; 
and Lugano Further derives activity 
and prosperity.* rom being the entre- 
pot of goods shipped across the lake 
from Italy, to be transported over the 
Alps, and vice versd. A large fair is 
held here on the 9th October. No 
less than three newspa^ters are pub- 
lished here, chiefly advocating very 
. democratic principles, and not unfre» 
q gently attacking the neighbouring 
monarchical governments of Austria 
and Sardinia. There are several 
printing establishments, which send 
forth* cheap editions of works pro- 
hibited in Italy. 

Environs. — Monte Caprino. — The 
mountain opposite Lugano is pene- 
trated by natural grottoes, which have 
been converted into cellars, called 
Oantine. Numerous small houses are 
built over them ; so that at a distance 
they have the appearance of a village. 
These are much resorted to in summer 
by the townspeople on account of 
their coolness. 

A further inducement to visit this 
spot is the exquisite view that it 
commands. 

“ The view from the top of Monte 
Salvadore is of no common beauty 
and extent. This mountain forms a 
promontory, washed on two sides by 
the Lake of Lugano. The view ex- 
tends over numerous other lakes, and 
is bounded by the snowy chain of the 
Alps. Monte Rosa is seen in all its 
grandeur from hence ; and, according 
to. some, the white needles of the Dom 
of Milan are visible when the atmos- 
phere is very clear. - Keller has en- 
graved the panorama from this moun- 
tain. On the summit is a little pil- 
grimage chapel. It takes 4 hrs. to go 
and return on foot ; rather more on 
horseback. The horses or mules to 
be hired at Lugano are very inferior 
to those of the Rigi and Oberland, 
and accidents sometimes occur with 
them. The charge for a horse and 
min to lead it is 5 fr., and 2 zwan- 
zigers drink-money (mancia). There 
is a house on tne summit, but it 
yields no other refreshment than 
water.”— C. D. 


MONTE SALVADORE. Sect. I. 

“ Monte Salvadore stands amid the 
intricacies of the Lake of Lugano, 
and is, from a hundred points of view, 
its principal ornament -rising to a 
height of 2000 ft., and, on one side, 
nearly perpendicular. The ascent is 
toilsome, but the traveller who per- 
forms it will be amply rewarded. 
Splendid fertility, rich woods, and 
dazzling waters, seclusion and con- 
finement of view contrasted with sea- 
like extent of plain, fading into the 
sky — and this again, in an opposite 
quarter, with an horizon of the lof- 
tiest and boldest Alps — unite in com- 
posing a prospect more diversified by 
magnificence, beauty, and sublimity 
than perhaps any other point in Eu- 
rope, of so inconsiderable an elevation, 
commands.” — Wordsworth. 

Lugano is distant about 24 m. from 
Como (4 hrs. posting) and 12 from 
Varese : the Lago di Como, on the 
E., may be reached in 3 hrs. (Rte. 93), 
and the Lago Maggiore in less. A 
good carriage-road runs to Luino, on 
! its E. shore, described together with 
the Lago Lugano in Rte. 93. 

A Steamer on the lake, 1851, plies 
| from Lugano to Capo di Lago. 

; The road to Como runs by the 
water-side, under the Monte Salva- 
dore. The limestone rocks, compos- 
ing its base, exhibit a singular phe- 
nomenon, highly interesting to the 
geologist. About 10 minutes* walk 
beyond the chapel of San Martino, a 
compact smoke -grey limestone ap- 
pears by the road-side, in beds about 
a foot thick. “ The further we ad- 
vance, the more we find *tho beds of 
limestone traversed by small veins, 

I lined with rhombs of dolomite. As 
we advance, the rock appears divided 
by fissures, the stratification ceases to 
be distirmt, and, where the face of the 
| mountaimbecomes perpendicular, it is 
found to be formed entirely of dolo- 
mite, which becomes gradually purer 
and more white, until a little way 
from Melide, where it is succeeded by 
a dark augite porphyry'” The cele- 
brated geologist v on Buch considers 
that the gas discharged from this 
latter igneous rock, at the time when 
the mountain was uplieaved by vol- 
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aic forces from below, has pene- 
.ted the fissures of the limestone, 
d changed the part of it nearest to 
? porphyry into dolomite. The 
ange in colour and substance, from 
?rey limestone into a white crystal- 
e marble, like loaf-sugar, may be 
dly traced in its gradual transition 
the road-side. ; 

At Melide, a promontory projects 
o the lake, from the point of which 
stone pier, faced with granite, has 
»n thrown into the middle of the j 
:e, and connected with either shore | 
stone bridges — thus replacing an j 
onvenient ferry, to Bissone. It has ; 
t more than a million francs. Me- ! 
2 is the birthplace of Eon tana, the ! 
hitect, who, in 1586, transported 
Egyptian obelisk from the Coli- 
m at Rome, and erected it on the j 
lare in front of the V atican. 

\ftor a delightful ride along the j 
jre of the lake, the road quits it at j 
polago, where are 2 printing-offices, 1 
etiy of prohibited books, and soon 
ches 

£ Mendrisio, which, though a 
til town of 1700 lnhab., contains 3 j 
vents and a tolerable Inn. It is | 
posed to be the cradle of the once- j 
verful Milanese family Delle Torre, | 
Torriani. The famous tun er, from 
ich they derived their name, was 
troyed in the civil w ars of the 14th 
tury. 

"he inhabitants keep their wine in 
es in the mountains, which form 
ital cellars. The Austrian cus- 
i-house and police-office is reache# 
tt-le beyond Chiasso, and within 2 
bs of 

§ Como.* In Handbook for North 
ly. Railway 3 times a day to 
an. I 

£ Barlasina.f - 

| Milan. (Bairr’s Inn is capital. — j 
1. E. L.) See Handbook for N. 
ly. 

* 3 Posts of canton Tessin. 

f Austrian posts. 


ROUTE 93. 

LUINO ON THE LAGO MAGGIORE, ^ 
MENAGGIO ON THE LAGO DI COMO, 
ACROSS THE LAGO LUGANO. 

Luino, a small village, on the E. 
shore of the Lago Maggiore, the 
birthplace of the painter Bernardino, 
named after it Luini , has a tolerable 
inn ; but a bargain should be made 
beforehand. A caleche with 2 horses 
to Lugano costs 15 frs. A good car- 
riage-road leads hence to Lugano, a 
drive of 3 or 4 hrs., ascending directly 
from theTnargin of the lake, the steep 
heights behind Luino, which com- 
mand a fine prospect. It then follows 
the rt. bank of the Tresa, upwards, at 
a considerable height above that river, 
through a beautiful valley, crossing 
the Swiss frontier about 3 miles from 
Luino, and 9 from Lugano. 

Ronte Tresa, a village of 365 In- 
habitants, is named from an old 
wooden bridge which leads across the 
river into Lombardy. At the further 
end stands the Austrian toll and cus- 
tom-house ; and, on this side, a Swiss 
toll is exacted. A great proportion 
of the cattle w ith which Lombardy is 
supplied by Switzerland, pass over it. 
The village is prettily situated on a 
bay of the Lago Lugano, so com- 
pletely land-locked as to seem a dis- 
tinct lake. 

Another of the winding reaches of 
the lake stretchck N. about half a mile 
on the E. of our road, as far as 

Agno, a village of 600 lnhab., 
placed at the spot where the Agno, 
or Bedagio, empties itself into the 
lake. 

One of the prettiest scenes on this 
very picturesque road is that pre- 
sented by the small lake of Muzzano* 
which lie§ on the rt. of the road to 
Lugano (see p. 253). 

The Lago Lugano (called also (7s- 
risio) is exceedingly irregular in 
shape, making several very acu(p 
bends, so that the conspicuous mouh- 
tain Salvadore stands on a promon- 
tory, washed on two sides by its 
waters : its greatest length is about 
20 miles. Its E. and W., and one of 



L S. arms, terminate in the Austrian 
jfrritory, and travellers must have an 
Lustrian .visa on their passports to 
p.able them to land there. 

J The scenery of this lake is exce'ed- 
Igly beautiful, and has a character 
Satinet from that of its two neigh- 
bours, Como and Maggiore, in being 
pore gloomy, rugged, and unculti- 
vated. It at the same time presents 
[reat variety ; near Lugano its shores 
(re as smiling, as frequently speckled 
nth white villas and churches, and as 
Ichly fringed with vines, fig-trees, 
tod .walnut-groves, as the more gar- 
fen-like borders of the Lago di Como ; 
jttt, in penetrating its E. bay from 
Lugano to Porlezza, the mountains 
gradually assume a more wild and 
ireeipitous outline, and the darker 
ints of the rock and oak copse fur- 
Jish the predominating colour. 
t A Steamer has commenced plying 
»n the Lago Lugano to Capo de Lago 
|nd to Porlezza, 1850. 

' How-boats for passengers and car- 
nages may be hired at Lugano for 
porlezza ; it takes 3 hrs. to row thither, 
snd the charge for a boat with 2 rowers 
is 6 fiv, or 3 fr. an oar. There is no 
road along this part of the lake. 

/ Porlezza lies within the Lombard 
frontier, and is the station of the 
Austrian police and doganiers. Chars 
may be hired here to go to Menaggio. 
Jhe road is excellent : it traverses a 
rary pretty valley, passing on the rt. 
Ibe- little lakes of Plano and Bene, 
fat is a walk of about 2 hrs. to reach 
r Menaggio, an unimportant village 
the W. shore of the Lago di Como. 
ijAcal&chc hence to Porlezza costs 
A ft*, to 7 fr. Instead of stopping 
the traveller had better either 
Hhiobeed a little way down the lake 
SaCadenabbia, or cross it to the pro- 
montory of Bellaggio, or to the oppo- 
‘ shore at Varenna, at all which 
ees there are good inns. Near 
fc*emezzo, a little way beyond Ca- 
jft&abbia, is the. Villa Carlotta , for- 
rly Sommariva (belonging to Prin- 
Charlotte of Prussia)* among ter- 
bs bordered with myrtle hedges 
ft. high, and perfumed with citron 
This palace contains the Pala- 


medes of Canova , and, above all, Thor- 
waldsen’s grand bas-relief, the triumph 
of Alexander, executed for Napoleon 
when Emperor, and designed by him to 
decorate the Simplon arch at Milan. 

Bellaggio — a good Inn, Chez Ge- 
nazzini, board and lodging (by agree- 
ment) 6 fr. a-day. It is far from first 
rate, yet the charges are high. Bel- 
laggio is a delightful spot, command- 
ing perhaps the most splendid views 
to be met with on any of the Italian 
lakes. The prospect is double, ex- 
tending upwards, as well as down 
towards Como and Leoeo. The best 
points for enjoying it are the terraces 
and delightful gardens of the Villa 
Serbeltoni above the village. 

The Villa Melzi, another palace in 
this neighbourhood, is a charming 
mansion, elegantly fitted up, chiefly 
visited on account of its beautiful 
flower-garden. 

Varenna (Inns: Albergo Beale, 
good but dear; Nuovo Albergo Iteale 
— Marcionnis) may be visited on 
account of the remarkable galleries 
near it excavated in the solid rock, to 
allow that magnificent work of art 5 
the /load to the Stele io Tass, to traverse 
the E. shore of the lake. “ i' ! asant 
walks up the mountain behitu\ 1r» the 
Castle, to Perleda, and along the brow 
of the hill 4.0 the Cascade V iume d» 
Latte — unrivalled view.”—-!). H. M 

The Comasques emigrate all oven 
Europe as venders of plaster of Park 
figures, barometers, and looking- 
glasses. 

0 Steamboats start twice a day, at 
and 2, from Como, and run to Domas< 
and back in 7 hrs., touching at all tht 
principal places on the lake. The 
fare is 5 fr. 22 c. They take car 
riages and land theta at Varenna o; 
Colico, a post station on the roar 
leading to Stelvio (Handbook i on H 
Gkkmany) and Spliigen, where a pie: 
has been erected for the purpose. 

“ The fare to Colico is 4 lire, an< 
for a 4-wheeled carriage 20 lire ; air 
to Bellaggio 2£ lire for the firs 
place.” — L. S. Railway from Milan t 
Como : trains in If hour. 

They who wish to explore th 
beauties of the lake at their leisur 





1 better take a tow-boat, bat the 



r ge than that along the 8. W. | 
of the lake to Como ; the shores 
k literally speckled with villages 
% with white villas, the summer 
ort of the Milanese nobility, dur- 
the season of the Villeggiatura. 
Jowo. —Inns Angelo, good, Italia 
od quarters are to be had at Ca- 
labbia, Varenna, and Bellaggio, all 
the lake (See Handbook iou N 
iiy), Ihe places most worthy 
ntion are — 

Leaving Como, — on the 1, Borg » 
o, where are the villas Sala/ai, 
nnk, and Visconti, and a little 
thci is Ulmo, belonging to Marquis 
unordi , rt is Gcno, Marquis Cor- 
>gia A mile further 1 is tht 
lli of Count Cicogna , and adjom- 
, is T illi d'+bU (Baron Cmnni), 
e the lisidence of the late Quern 
roJme, while Princess of Wales 
little further is 1 izzo, belonging 
Archduke Kanuri, Viceroy ot Lorn- 
dy , rt is Blcuo, with the Villas 
ylius, Artaria, and laghont , the elic- 
ited dancer , and a little further 
the same side is Bohcdeie, belong- 
* to Mr Kidgway H*»lf a mile 
ther arc the \ lias of 1 / viamc 
sf t, the celebrated singer, ai d Count 
\irna, neir to this is elected a 
inument to the memor of Captain 
ckc, w ho wa drowned here m 1 8 lo, 
t his body has never been found 
1 Vt the picturesque village of 
>rno is Montra^io (Count Passa- 
ble) , and a mile beyond is Ono , 
lence is seen at the bottom of the 
irid bay lx Phn mi, now the pro- 
rty of Prince Belgiojoso, a square 
llding, so called, not because Pliny 
cd hire, but because an mtei- 
ttent spring, rising behind it, is 
lerted to be the one minutely de- 
lbed by him. The Villa Lenno 
supposed to stand on the site of 
»A Villa, which, from its sombre 
nation, he called Tmgedia , an opi- j 



mon confirtneC^ djL 
broken coluinu%&<^ In i 
The Lake * 

ancients Laws I tym (te 
ume 1— VirgX about 4Q* , 

from N to 4 mS. extremity 
divided into tfm branchy ti. 

promontory of ; at 

tom of one of* tfeaeOav* 

(Comum), the* of, 

and Volta , and,# the )extrei 
the other, on* til* $.* Lmfa. 
chief feeder f 

which enters ltd ... 
out at Lecto. The bay of i 
no outlet, so mt it£ wattaaft V 
also find their ttoy out tf 
Taken altogether, it perhftpe 
p isses m beauty of Scenery, a»& 1& 
the richness of its almost 
vegetation, every other lake HI Italy*, 
It enjoys a classical^reputatioh, is 
the residence o( the two PhnyS, and ; 
the scene of the scientific researches 
of the elder fliuy, the naturalist, 
ClrMidian described the voyage up the 
lake m the following elegant hpes 



1 Protmus iiml littuS qlL, 

Larins, et duloi mwtvtitur Nerea Ouctu, 
i arva puppe laoum prwtervolat, ocius inde 
Scandit inaccessus bfumali shlere mdftfinU* 


Hdre follows the elegant description 
of the author of Philip van -4$^ 
veldc - 


*' S iblime, bat neither bleak- nor here. 

Nor misty are theyfeount&ins there. 

Softly sul lime - japfcseto fidr, 

Up to^their sumn*jt» clothed In green. 

And fruitful as thfi Va le* between. 

They lightly 
And scale the ikies. 

And groves and gardens still abound a 
1 or where no shoot 
Could else take root , 

The peaks are shelved, and temeed re^<&t 
Hart h ward appear m mingled growth 
The mulberry and jhalee, above 
The tr* Ilia d vine exteftdi to both 
Hie leafy shade ttygy love. 

Looks out the white watt’d cottage here. 

The lowly cliapel rises near, 

Far dow n the foot must roam to reach 
The lovely lake and bending beach , 

While chesnut green and, (dive gray 
Chequer the steep andJdntUng way.* r 
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SECTION II. 

THE AJLPS OF PIEDMONT AND SAVOY. 

PRELIMINARY INFORMATION. 

CONTESTS. 

'• Piedmontese and Savoyard Alps . — 2. Inns. — 3. Roads. — 4. Mules and Guides . — 
5. Posting. — 6. Custom Houses. — 7. Malaria. — 8. Wine; Bread.- — y. Mmey ; 
Distances. — 10. Maps. 

.1. As the traveller in Switzerland who has fully enjoyed the scenery of the 
Ips, and inhaled fresh spirit with the mountain air, must desire information 
jfon such routes as are often or occasionally visited across the great chain of 
te Alps south of the Simplon, and which would lie within his summer’s ex- 
frsion - the following information upon such passes as debouche into the 
Surse of the route of the Simplon, furnished by a traveller who has himself 
iamined all upon which he has written, will be found useful to those who 
jfe disposed, not only to examine the lateral v alleys which fall into that * 
|>ute, but such other Alpine passes and retreats as the traverses of the great 
lain present, from Savoy and France into Piedmont. 

piedmont has on its N.W. and S.W. sides a clearly-defined frontier in the 
age of the great chain of the Alps. From the valley of the Toccia, which 
p within its frontier, to the Col de Ferret, near Mont Blanc, the Pennine 
Ips divide it from Switzerland; from the Col de Ferret to Mont Tabor, the 
raian Alps separate Piedmont from Savoy; from Mont Tabor to the Col 
^rgentiere, at the head of the valley of the Stura, the Cottian Alps separate 
from France; and from the Argentiere to the source of the Tanaro in the 
»nte Cassino, the Maritime Alps divide Southern Piedmont from the county 
Nice. East ol* the Monte Cassino the great Alpine chain passes insensibly 
the Apennines. 

I The Southern or Maritime Alps, the eastern boundary — the frontier of the 
Milanese and the States of Parma* — are not within the object of this section, 
Mch is to furnish to travellers useful information for excursions in the Alps 
; Piedmont. 

On the side of Italy the Alps offer a striking difference in their appearance 
om that presented in the approaches from Switzerland, Savoy, or PYance. 
rom these the intervention of secondary ranges, and the long valleys, pre- 
side any great extent of the chain from being seen at the same time; but 
om the plains of Piedmont, even as near as Turin — not 30 miles in a direct 
ae from the nearest point in the crest of the chain — a range of the central 
iaks and passes, extending through 200 miles, is clearly seen. 

A day’s journey is sufficient, from almost every accessible part of the crest 
the Alps, for a descent into the plains of Piedmont; whilst on the W. side 
the chain, two or three days of approach from the plains, in deep valleys 
aidst the mountains, are requisite for its attainment. All the Italian Alpine 
lleys, with their umbrageous chestnuts, trellised vines, campaniles, mills, 
* See Han brook fob Nobth It At*. 
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and fresco-painted oratories, on commanding knolls, are full of pictures, and 
differ entirely from the Swiss valleys, which are simpler and more sublime. 
Piedmont only requires to be more known to turn the current of ramblers, 
and induce them to spend a part at least of their time and money among its 
romantic valleys and passes. 

Pew travellers repair to Switzerland without the ulterior object of a visit 
to Chamouni and Mont Blanc ; it is the crowning point of their journey, and 
deservedly so. Those who have time and strength should not rest satisfied with 
seeing Mont Blanc from Chamouni, but should make the tour of that mountain, 
remembering that his aspect from Cormayeur, on the S. side, is even grander 
than from the N. The traveller in Piedmont should especially direct his 
attention to the Val tV Aosta and the valleys around the bases of the Monte 
Rosa and Mont Cercin, which unfold some of the sublimest scenes in nature. 
The Valleys of Zermatt (Swiss) and of Am asca are especially unrivalled for beauty 
and grandeur. The valleys of Anzasca, Sesia, and Tournanche, at the S. side 
of Monte Rosa, are also remarkable as being inhabited, at their heads, by an 
interesting race of German origin and language. The Lago d'Orta is a lovely 
• spot, and no one within reach of it should omit to visit that most extraordi- 
nary as well as picturesque place Varallo. 

N.B. “ In the Piedmontese valleys the N.W. and N.N. W. winds bring fine 
lyeather.” — Forbes . 

$ 2. Inns. — The Inns on the frontier of Italy — excepting those on the great 
highways and cities frequented by the English— are vastly inferior in accom- 
modation, and especially in cleanliness, to those of Switzerland and Germany. 
Men may tolerate the inconveniences, but they will be more seriously felt by 
ladies, who must be prepared at times to “ rough it” after crossing the Italian 
border. The want of female attendance, the dirty floor seldom or never 
washed, scanty service, no bells, may be generally expected. 

N.B.— In all Italian inns it is prudent — nay, necessary — to bargain before 
you enter your rooms, what you are to pay for them. “ My general prac- 
tice, after having seen the best rooms the landlord has to offer, is, to say 


my price is ljfr. per bed, and I dine at 3frs. per head. This is invariably 
acquiesced in, although sometimes after some considerable demur, and I 
believe few people are better served than I am. I always make a point of 
gping into the kitchen myself, and of consulting the chef as to the important 
matter of dinner, which usually secures the best things the larder contains.” — F. 

When the traveller in the Alps receives the hospitality of the cures of re- 
lated villages, where there are no inns, it is usual to leave with the house- 
keeper, or for. her, a donation, which it is just should at least equal the cost 
of Such accommodation at an inn; the tax would otherwise be heavy upon the 
ftnitoi means of - the host, and kindness and attention are thus insured to 
travellers. For supper, bed, and breakfast, 5 or 6 frs. are given. 


3. The Roads skirting the Alps, and the approaches to them from the plains 
lls^xuont, are generally excellent. Wherever there is intercourse there is 
ifedvoad adapted to the wants of the inhabitants : if fit for Volantins or chars, 
jgsm^r. always be obtained at moderate charges, usually 12 francs a day. 

readily be obtained in all mountain routes accessible ter 
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them, at charges varying from 4 to 6 francs a day; and guides at 4 or 5 francs 
a day may be had in every Alpine village of Piedmont. 

Ladies intending to explore the Italian valleys on mule-back ought to bring 
their own side-saddles, as they will find none there. 

Rigid caution should be exercised in choosing and adopting Guides on the 
Italian side of the Alps. Guides by profession are rarer here than m Swit- 
zerland, and any idle person, however unqualified, may offer himself for the 
sake of a good day’s wages. No one should be accepted without sufficient 
[evidence both of good character and experience from the innkeepers, the cure, 
lor some respectable person of his village. Certificates from former employers 
should be inquired for. The value of such testimony will be appreciated when 
travellers are told how in some cases, in remote places, men will press them- 
selves into your service to conduct you over dangerous passes which they 
[have never even seen, or of others who, in the middle of an intricate pas9, 
[where their services are indispensable, will become menacing and extortionate, 
and even strike for higher wages. Few scruple to avow their acquaintance 
Iwith places of which they really know nothing; their only use, then, to the 
traveller is to bear his luggage, and talk Piedmontese, a jargon which few 
travellers are acquainted with. In Piedmont French and Italian are often 
unknown; among those, however, who are accustomed to act as guides, French 
is generally spoken, especially in the valleys on the frontiers of Savoy and 
France. On mountain excursions a portantine, or chaise a porteur, may be 
procured for ladies. 

; If mules, horses, or a char be taken across the frontier, a boleta, or permis- 
sion to pass the douane. is necessary; here the animal is registered, the 
course of the traveller stated, and money for the horse deposited as a duty 
ipon the entree, which is repaid to the owner when he leaves the place on the 
rontier indicated in the boleta, as the point by which he is to return to his 
>wn country. 

§ 5. Posting.— The charges are the same as in France, 1 franc r>0 cents, for each 
torse per post, and 75 centimes for the postilion (who usually receives 40 sous). 
The Piedmontese post contains 8000 metres, about 5 English miles. 

7 The postmasters are forbidden to furnish horses except to persons provided 

r th a bolletone or order issued by the Bureau des Postes to that effect. 

On entering and quitting Turin, i a post extra is charged over and above 


the actual distance, 

Diligence office at Turin, Bonafous & Co., Contrada del Teatro d’Angennes, ■ 
No. 37. The postilion asks a buo»o mano of the passengers at every stagefe;; 
the smallest coin will satisfy him. A * r ^' 

1 § 6.. As there is much smuggling on the frontier of France, the trave lg^g 
often subjected to vexatious delay, but time will always be gained by mVi 
ting to it. The French can rarely be bribed — the Piedmontese more m 
to facilitate the passage from one county to another. * # 

§ 7. It is almost unnecessary to advise a traveller not to sleep s* 1 
If he can reach the. mountains,. Jtlis own love of that “ he««b I# t 
and freshness in the gale,” which is so exciting mid lnT 1 
tains, would prompt hint» , to seek && the pleashj^ o* 
spirits it inspires; but the suggestion is offered tp W' 
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avoid sleeping near the rice-grounds of Piedmont, or near the ponds, where 
in the summer the Piedmontese steep their hemp: these are deleterious, and 
may produce fever. 

§ 8. The wines of Piedmont are generally wholesome, often fine, and soma- 
times of great celebrity; and there is scarcely a hut in a village on the moun- 
tains where grissme — a fine sort of biscuit like long pipes, and made of excellent 
flour — cannot be obtained. The traveller should never fail to supply his 
pockets with some of this bread or biscuit broken into convenient lengths; 
this, with*a quaff from a fresh cold spring, ha\inga dash of Kirsehenwasser in 
it, will bear him, if taken at his intervals of rest, through a long day’s journey. 

§ 9. The money of Piedmont *s the same as that of France ; i. e. of the same 
quality, denomination, and value. But in parts of Piedmont and the Italian 
Cantons, accounts are kept in Milanese francs (Lire), = to 16 sous of France. 
Those not aware of this pay their bills in French francs, which are readily 
accepted. 

The measures of distance are very difficult to understand. By the mile of 
Italy, 60 to a degree is sometimes meant; but more frequently the mile of 
Piedmont, 40 to a degree : the difference is enough to add a weary length to 
a day’s journey, when the mile is nearly double that of the mile of England. 
The French league of ‘25 to a degree is a common measure by which they 
estimate distances; but all these are vague as applied to mountain rambles, 
and it is best to estimate distance by time. There can be no mistake w h&re 
from point to point is stated as so many hours distant; and what has been 
accomplished in a day or six hours by one traveller, may be safely recom- 
mended as the time required for another; and as the distance reckoned 
herein for time rather exceeds what is required by a very active walker, the 
estimate will not deceive. 

§ 10. Maps . — There are no maps of the Alps upon which implicit confidence 
can be placed, at least of the country south of Mont Blanc. Raymond’s 
Sheet Map, hitherto the best, is not free from errors; but the Sardinian 
Government has for along time been engaged upon an accurate survey of 
its continental territories, to be comprised in a map of 6 sheets: of these 
have recently appeared, and contain the country between the Simplon and 
Monte Rosa, and thence to the Po; the coast of the Mediterranean and Apen- 
nines from Nice to the Tuscan frontier. Paul Chaix’s Map of Savoy* is 
tolerably correct, for Savoy itself; beyond the boundaries of Savoy is not to 
he implicitly trusted. Maggi of Turin has published the provinces of the 
kingdom of Sardinia separately, and they will be found useful though not 
correct. General Bourcet’s map of the French Alps from Nice to Pont Beau- 
voisin is one of the most accurate yet published. A most faithful reduction of 
this map to two small sheets may be had. A * Dizionario Geografico, Storico,’ 
&C., of the States of the King of Sardinia, is now in the course of publication 
by Maspero of Turin. A map in six parts is in preparation to accompany the 
work on its completion; and if its details and its accuracy be commensurate with 
the text, it will be a valuable work for the traveller in the Alps of Piedmont. 

One of the latest and best maps for the valleys , around Monte Rosa is 

gtadw’*, Zurich, 1840. 

* Published by WyW, Cbaring-crofa, London ? and at Genov*. 
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Pedestrian Tours of Six Weeks or Two Months, chiefly in the Alps of 
Savoy and Piedmont. 

** Carriage Head. * Char Road. f Mule Road. § Footpath. 

All names following the marks indicated are the same as the last. 


* Geneva to Salenches, or St. Mar- 
l tin. (115.) 

* Chamouny. 

f Tote Noire to Trient. (116.) 

Col de Balme to Chamouny. (117.) 

§ Breven. 

§ Montanvert, le Jardin. 

■f Chamouny to Cormayeur, by the 
Col de Vosa, Col de Bon- 
hoinme and the Col de la 
Soigne. (118.) 

** Cormayeur to Aosta. (107.) 

* St. Remy. (108.) r 

f Hospice of the Great St. Ber- 
nard. j 

Liddes. 

* Martigny. (See Switzerland, i 

Route 59.) 

** Visp in Valais, 
f Bass of the Mont Ccrvin. (106.) 
Chatillon, Val d’ Aosta. 

Col de Jon. (104.) 

Brussone. 

Col de Ranzola. 

Gressoney 

Col de Val d’Obbia. 

Riva. 

Varallo, Val Sesia. (101.) 

Rocco. (102.) 

Col de Colimi. 

Pella — Lake of Orta, boat to. 


j Omegna. 

i ** Vogogna. (59 and 105.) 

! f Maengnaga — Monte RoSa. 

1 § Col de Moro. 

Saas. 

t Visp, in Valais. 

* * Pass of the Simplon. (59.) 
Arena- Lago Maggiore. 
Borgomanero. (101.) 

Biel la. (103.) 

Ivrea (107.) 

Aosta. 
f Cogne. 

Pont — Val d’Orca. 

Ceresol. 

§ Col de Cuh^se, and return to 
Cliapis. 

f Col de la Croix de Nivolet. 

Val Savaranehe. 

Villeneuvo — Val d* Aosta. 

* St. Didier — Mont Saxe. 

I f The Cramont, the Belvedere and 
! Pass of the Little St. Bernard. 

| (IH.) 

* Bourg St. Maurice. 

Mou tiers Tarentaise. (122.) 

** L’Hopital Conllans. 

Ugine. 

Fa verges. 

Annecy. 

Geneva. (53.) 


Six Weeks Hxcurs 

* Moutiers Tarantaise. 

(123.) 

Baths of Brida. 
f Pralorgnan. 

Col de Vanoise. 
Lanslebourg. (127.) 
Pass of the Mont Ce« 
nis. 

Susa. 

t Cesanne. (131.) 
t Col de Sestri&res. 

♦ Pragelas — Val Clu- 

aone. 


on. If extended to Two 

Perousc. 

f Val G ermanasca. Pro- 
testant valley. (132.) 
Balsille. 

Col de la Fontaines. 
Pralis. 

Col Julian. 

Bobbio. 

* La Tour, 
f Val Angrona. 

Rora. 

** Lucerne, 

Barge* 


Months, start from 

Peysanne. (133.) 
f Crussoles. 

§ Pass of the Monte 
Viso. 
f Abries. 

Combe de Queyras. 

* Embrun. 

** Gap. 

Grenoble. 

Chambery. 

Aix. 

Annecy. 

Geneva. 
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ROUTE 101. — VARALLO. THE SACRfa MONTE. 


Sect. K. 


110UTE 10 1. 

ARONA ON’ THE LAGO MAUGTOIU3 TO j 
VAUALI.O IN THE VAL SESIA. 

An excellent carriage road leads in 
less than 2 hours from Arena (Route 
59) to Borgomanero, a large well-built 
town in the direct road to V ercelli ami 
Turin, from Arona. From Borgoma- 
ncro (no post-horses) a good carriage 
road Lies through the village of Goz- 
zano to Buceione, a village at the 
head of the lake of Orta, which may 
.be reached fn an hour from Borgoma- 
nero. A new road also has been made 
from Arona to Orta, avoiding the de- 
tour by Borgomanero. The scenery 
on the road, especially the approach 
to the lake of Orta (Route 10*2), where 
this beautiful lake is seen backed by 
Monte Rosa, is scarcely rivalled by 
any lake and mountain scene from 
one end of the Alps to the other. At 
Buceione boats may be had to Omegna 
at the lower end of the lake, distant 9 
m.; or the new carriage-road from 
Orta may be followed, and thence to 
, Gravellona in the route of the {Sim- 
plon, 3 m. from the Lago Maggiore. 

From Borgomanero there is an 
excellent road to the little town of 
Romagnano on the {Sesia, where the 
Inn is good. From Romagnano the 
road up the course of the Sesia is 
singularly beautiful ; the mountains 
as they are approached offer richly 
wooded slopes, and the masses are j 
relieved by castles, churches, and 
oratories. The vegetation is most 
luxuriant; several villages are passed. 

The principal place before arriving 
at Varallo is Borgo Sesia; here the 
valley becomes narrower, and the road 
offers some striking scenes, though 
the range of view is more limited in 
the narrow parts of the Y al Sesia. It 
opens again in the neighbourhood of 

Varallo . Inns: Albergo d’ltalia — best, 
tolerable and reasonable (H. H. M.)j 
dinner 3 fr. ; bed, 1 fr. ; breakfast, 1 \ fr. 
La Poste, fine view, but not well kept. 
No good inn. There is need of many 
inns to provide for the bodily wants 
of the spiritual visitors to the Sacro 
Monte, who, especially on the Festas 


of the Church, crowd here as de- 
votees. The situation of this town, 
and the sanctuary on its celebrated 
Sacro Monte — La A nova Gcrusalemmc 
ncl Sacro Monte di Varallo, as the 
guide-book calls this extraordinary 
place of pilgrimage — present singular 
and interesting scenes, which no one 
who has the means should neglect to 
a isit. 

Varallo, from every point of view, 
is highly picturesque, but it is so in a 
striking degree when seen from the 
bridge across the Sesia, which is very 
lofty and narrow, having :> arches. 
From the day bed of the river below 
the bridge, the Sacro Monte seen 
through its arches, the old houses 
which overhung the torrent, and the 
richly wooded slopes of the mountains 
which descend to the Val Sesia, form 
a tableau that few sketcliers fall to 
possess. 

The Sacro Monte is, however, the 
great object of attraction and pilgrim- 
age. It rises immediately above the 
tow n, and is accessible by a paved 
path, which w inds up the side of the 
hill, and offers from every turn the 
most picturesque and beautiful scenes. 
Just before the summit is attained, 
the visitor passes a chapel and cru- 
cifix, the e.r va to of a pious German 
serjeant-major, as duly announced by 
an inscription, which informs the 
visitor that, in honour of God and the 
Virgin Mary, John Pschel raised this 
chapel. 

A troop of vagabonds, always ready 
to serve the traveller, offer themselves 
as guides, to facilitate the visit to this 
extraordinary place, and to point out 
all the chapels or oratories in the 
order of their numbers. 

This remarkable place has 50 cha- 
pels or oratories upon it, besides the 
great church, fountains, &c. These 
oratories contain groups of figures 
modelled in terra-cotta, painted and 
clothed, placed and composed on the 
floors. They chiefly represent some 
of the principal events in the history 
of Christ, in the order of their occur- 
rence. These places are never en- 
tered; they are merely frames or cases 
for the subjects grouped within them, 
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hich, seen from 2 or 3 peep-lioles in 
*on t, like those in the raree-shows, 
xcite the devotion of the faithful, 
jid the disgust, except in a few in- 
anees where they exhibit skill as 
orks of art, of the merely curious, 
xternally, these oratories are rich in 
ie architectural display of facades, 
orticos, domes, &e.: the figures with- 
i are the size of life. 

The subjects are in the order of the 
umbers of the chapels. 

L. The Fall of Man. Adam and Eve 
are seen amidst animals of all 
sorts and sizes, from the ele- 
phant to the rabbit. 

J. The Annunciation. The series 
which refer to Christ com- 
mences. 

^ The Visitation. 

The Angel announcing to Joseph 
the Miraculous Conception. 

>. The Star of the East. 

. The Nativity. 

. Joseph and Mary adoring Christ. 

. The Presentation in the Temple. 

. The Angel advising Joseph to 
Ely into Egypt. 

. The Flight. ‘ 

, The Murder of the Innocents. One 


structures; and the height of 
the whole composition, modelled 
. and painted, is nearly 100 ft. 

18. The Raising of Lazarus. 

19. The Entrance into Jerusalem, 

20. The Last Supper. 

21. Christ in the Garden. 

22. Christ finds his Disciples Sleep- 

inK- 

23. Christ betrayed by Judas. 

24. Christ in the House. of Anna. 

25. Christ in the Hands of Caiaphas. 
20. The Repentance of St. Peter. 

27. Christ in the House of Pilate. 

28. Christ in the House of Herod.. 

29. Christ Reconducted to Pilate. 

30. The Flagellation. 

31. Christ Crowned with Thorns. 

32. Christ again conducted to Pilate. 

38. Christ shown to the People. 

84. Pilate Washing his Hands. 

35. Christ sentenced to Death. 

30. Christ Bearing the Cross. 

37. Christ Nailed to the Cross. 

38. The Crucifixion. 

39. Christ taken down from the Cross.. 

40. The Pieta — the Women around 

the Body of Christ. 

41. The Body wrapped in Linen. 

42. San Francesco. 


of the large compositions con- 
tains above 60 figures, the size 
of life, besides the painted 
groups on’ the walls; so ar- ■ 
ranged as to assist the compo- 
sition. 

The Baptism in the Jordan. 

The Temptation. 

Christ and the Woman of Sa- 
maria. 

Christ Curing the Paralytic. 

Christ Raising the Widow’s Son. 

The Transfiguration. This sub- 
ject is represented upon an 
eftormous scale ; the group in 
the foreground contains the 
demoniac boy; on the moun- 
tain, an immense modelled 
mass, are the three disciples ; 
above them Christ, with Moses 
and Elias ; over these, painted 
on the walls and ceiling of the 
dome, are the host of heaven ; 
and above all, the Almighty. 
This, vast composition occupies 
the highest and largest of these 


43. Christ Lying in the Sepulchre. 

14. Saint Anna. 

45. An Angel announcing to the 
Virgin Mary her Translation 
to Heaven. 

4G. The Sepulchre of the Virgin 
Mary. 

All the walls are painted, and many 
of the pictures are masterly produc- 
tions, not unworthy of the reputation 
f Pelegrini Tibaldi, whose name is 
found in the list of those who were 
employed upon the works of the Sacro 
Monte di Varallo; together with that 
of Gaudenzio Ferrari, a pupil and 
companion of Raphael, Fiammingo 
the famous sculptor of children, and 
many other artists of eminence, as 
painters, sculptors, and architects. 
The valleys of tho Novarais, of which 
Vfll Sesia is the principal, aro remark- 
able for the number of painters they 
have produced, and the names of many 
are preserved here as having proudly 
contributed to the embellishment of 
this singular sanctuary. 

N 
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Much effect is produced by the 
appropriate situation of some of the 
subjects, 'The access to the place 
where Christ is laid in- the sepulchre 
Js by a vault, where little light is ad- 
•npiitted; and as it is difficult on enter- 
: ing from the qpen day to distinguish 
/first any object, the effect is very 
imposing. 

Many of the figures are clothed in 
real drapery, and some have real hair, 
"Which appears very grotesque, yet 
full of character and expression; many 
of the heads are finely modelled. In 
the subject of the Visitation the head j 
of a female is strikingly fine. The j 
executioners conducting to Calvary, 
or otherwise employed in inflicting 
suffering on Christ, are, to increase 
the disgust for their characters, mo- 
delled with goitres appended to their 
throats — a proof that these are not 
considered beauties here, in spite of 
the traveller’s tale. The models arc 
painted, but no offence to taste in j 
fheir class of art arises from this, be- 
cause, as the subjects can only be seen 
through peep-holes in front of the 
prie-dicus of the oratories, and not in 
passing from one of those to another, 
as much illusion is produced in seeing 
them as in observing a pictun 

Among the objects of religious re- 
verence here is a flight of steps, called 
the Scala Santa, recommended to the 
especial devotion of the faithful, who 
are informed by an inscription on a 
tablet at the foot pf these stairs, that 
they have been built in exact imitation 
of the Scala Santa at St. John La- 
teran in Borne. ' Some of the nume- 
,.rpus devotees and pilgrims may always 
be seen crawling to heaven up these 
stairs, encouraged by a concession of 
plenary indulgence granted by Pope 
• Clement X1T. to all who would climb 
these eight and twenty steps on their 
hands and knees; say an Ate, a Pater , 
and a Gloria on each step, and kiss 
each step devoutly ! 

^his extraordinary place originated 
in the piety pf the blessed (i, e, half 
aadut) Bernardino Caiino, a noble Mi- 
lanese, whp obtained in 1486, from 
Pope Innocent VIII., a faculty to 
found this sanctuary. Only 3 or 4 


chapels were built, in the time of the 
founder, but so great did its reputa- 
tion for sanctity soon become, that 
princes and rich devotees contributed 
to its accomplishment, to the extent 
now observed. St. Carlo Borroineo 
twice visited it, in 1578 and 1584, and 
the pallet bedstead upon which this 
patron saint of Milan died is preserved 
here as a holy relic for the adoration 
of the faithful. 

The Church is a handsome struc- 
ture, and the cloisters, where the 
priests reside, are in a beautiful situa- 
tion, commanding views of Varallo and 
the Val Sesia below the town. At 
the entrance to the immediate site of 
the Oratories, booths or shops are 
established for the sale of corone , i. e. 
beads, crucifixes, madonnas, &c., 
which have acquired sanctity, and 
the power, in some cases , of work- 
ing miracles, by having touched 
the blessed bed of the holy St. Car- 
lo, or other miracle-working relics 
possessed by the paternity of the 
Nuova Gerusalemme. The body is, 
however, provided for as well as the 
soul; and there are two booths within 
the sacked precincts for the sale of li- 
quors, where the devotees may be ge- 
nerally seen preparing themselves for, 
or refreshing themselves after, the 
plenary indulgence at the Scala Santa, 
by plenary indulgence in aqua vita'. 

It is extraordinary that a place so 
remarkable, in a country so beautiful, 
should be so little known to English 
explorers of the picturesque. The 
Val Sesia and its lateral valleys of the 
Mastellone, and the Scrmenta — the 
former leading by Eobello, the latter 
by Carcoforo, to Banio in the Val 
Anzasca — are rarely visited bv them. 

No valleys in the Alps ^surpass 
these for the grandeur and beauty of 
the scenes which they present; none 
are more easy of access to Alpine 
tourists; a finer race of inhabitants is * 
nowhere to be found, except perhaps 
in the neighbouring valley of Anzasca. 
The cantons of Switzerland do not 
offer greater varieties of costume than 
are to be found in the different trans- 
versal valleys of the Sesia. And 
Varallo is far enough in the heart of 
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e country to be made head-quarters, 
hilst researched are carried on in its 
sighbourliood; and not un unim- 
z>rtant part of these agremens is the 
irtainty of finding tolerable quarters 
; the Albergo d’ltalia, the chief inn 
. Varailo, after the wanderings of a 
\y or two in the mountains and val- 
y$ in its vicinity. 

ROUTE 102. 

veno (Route 59) to yarallo by 
THE LAKE OF ORTA AND THE COL DJS 
COLMA. 

This is a most interesting excur- 
jii, and may he strongly recom- 
anded to all lovers of the pic- 
resque. Immediately above Baveno 
>es the mountain ridge of Monte 
mtemne , or Monjozzolo, which divides 
2 Lago Maggiore* from the Lago 
Drta, and a mule-path leads across 
to the town of Orta. It takes BJ- 
urs t6 reach the summit from Ba- 
no: the mule-path, passing through 
tods of chestnut-trees during the 
ver part of the ascent, is carried 
sr a neck of the mountain a long 
y below the summit, which is 
idled by a very steep climb up the 
issy slope. It takes 2J- hours to 
scend to Orta: in fact, it requires 
irly 7 hours to take this walk from 
veno to Orta and enjoy the view. 

‘ The rfnr from the summit of the 
>nte Monterone is one of the most 
ensive on the S. declivity of the 
os, embracing the chain from the 
)nte Yiso to the Orteler Spitz. The 
>nt Jllunc, the Combal, and the 
nt Cor v in are hidden by the nearer 
is of the Yal Sesia and by the 
nte Rosa. The line of snowy 
,ks to rt. of the latter, embracing 
Moro, Pizzo de Bottarello, the 
lplon, Monte Leone, Gries, and the 
Gothard, appears to great advan- 
o. Farther E. rises the • conical 
k of La Stella, above Chiavenna, 

. the snowy range which separates 
V al Bregaglia from the V altellina, 
i the immense Orteler Spitz that 
■os the former valley. Almost at 
feet the traveller sees 4 lakes — 
Maggiore, the Lake of Orta, those 


of Monato and Varese; and still far- 
ther to the rt. the great plain of Lom- 
bardy and of Piedmont, studded with 
innumerable villages, with Mila n 
the centre, whose cathedral is dis- 
tinctly visible. The two great tribu- 
taries of the Po, the Sesia and the 
Ticino, appear like silver ribbons 
traversing the dark ground of the 
plain, and the distant Apennines of 
Coni, Genoa, and Modena close this 
unrivalled panorama to the S., whilst 
the plains of Cremona, Parma, and 
Mantua are lost in the E. horizon, 

J. B. P. The summit is now crowned 
with a telegraph. 

Beneath the observer lies, in the 
repose of its deep locality, the beau- 
tiful Lake of Orta, offering a thousand, 
picturesque sites, yet scarcely known 
to the traveller, though it is within 
2 hours of the route of the Simplon, a 
course followed by crowds of plea- 
sure-loving ramblers, who seek their 
highest enjoyment in scenes like these, 
yet pass unwittingly the loveliest. 

Those who do not choose to go by 
the Monte Monterone to Orta, may 
visit it in a char by an excellent road;, 
that, at Gravellona, a short distance 
from Baveno, turns up the valley of 
Strona, traversed by the Negolia, the 
river that carries "off the waters of 
the Lake of Orta, issuing from it at 
Omegna. The Negolia, after its con- 
fluence with the Strona, rushes across 
the route of the Simplon, and falls 
into the Toccia, near Cossegno. 

It is a long and steep ascent 
from the Simplon road to 

Omegna (Inn, not good), at the N, 
end of Lago d’Orta. Here a boat may 
be hired with 2 rowers for 4 or 5 fr.— * 
time, about 1 hour to Orta. 

An excellent level carria<je~YQ%,A was 
finished 1850, all along the E. shore 
of the lake from Omegna to 

Orta . (Lins not good: Albergo San 
Giulio, the chief; dinner 3 frs., bed 
1 fr„ breakfast 1 fr. 50 c., but make 
your bargain;— Leone d'Oro is a very 
fair little inn, beautifully situated at 
the water's edge*) This town is de- 
lightfully placed on the borders of 
the lake, “but upon the side ofA steep 
declivity, so that the walks have the 
N Sf 
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disadvantage of being always up and 
down hill.” — L. S. The facilities tor 
shooting in the neighbouring moun- 
tains and forests, and for fishing, 
boating, and bathing in the lake, offer 
most agreeable inducements for a 
short stay in this cool and delicious 
retirement. A charming villa has 
lately been built by Count Natta(?), 
with beautiful garden, above the town. 

The Monte Sacra, on the summit of a 
lofty promontory projecting into the 
lake, is a sanctuary, dedicated to Saint 
Francis of Assisi, approached by 22 
chapels or oratories, like those of Va- 
rallo. Some are elegant in their archi- 
tecture; and they contain, as at Va- 
rallo, groups in terra-cotta. The hill 
is laid out like a beautiful garden, a 
character which peculiarly belongs to 
the mountain slopes which surround 
this lake, and whence probably its 
name is derived. The views from the 
hill of the sanctuary are of singular 
beauty, comprising the lake, the proxi- 
mate mountains covered with wood, 
villages which ’speckle the shores of 
the lake and the sides of the hills, and 
the whole surmounted by the Alps. 

Orta possesses the recommendation 
of being within one day's ride or drive 
of Milan, Turin, Como, Bcllinzona, 
Varallo, Monte -Rosa, by the Val 
Sesia, or the Yal Anzasca, and the 
summit of the Simplon. There is a ; 
new carriage road from Orta by In- 
vorio and Gozzano to Arona 2-J posts 
Hite. 59). The new carriage-road to 
Omegna at the N. end of the lake 
now opens a direct communication 
with the Simplon. 

It was the plan of General Chasse- 
ioup to continue the great route of 
the Simplon along the shores of 
the Lake of Orta; but the difference 
of level — Orta being 500 feet higher 
than lake Maggiore— induced the adop- 
tion of the- line by Baveno. A con- 
necting road, however, is at length j 
completed between the 2 lakes. From j 
Orta a boat may be taken for Buccione j 
at the S. end of the lake, 9 m. distant, 
inhere, the Inn is tolerable, and a char 
My* be obtained to continue the jour- 
ney tpBorgomanero. To go this way 
jfwm BfVeoo to Omegna, to visit Orta, 


the Isola Giulio, and other objects and 
places on the lake, would not occupy 
; more than 7 or 8 hours; and from 
; Borgomanero to Turin is only a long 
; day’s drive. (Route 102.) 

| The Tola di San Giulio is an object 
of singular beauty in the lake*; it lies 
between Orta and Pella. The church 
and town of Ban Giulio surmount a 
rook that rises out of the deep lake; 
the bright buildings on it contrast 
with the blue waters with a fairy-like 
effect. The church has high antiquity ; 
it was built on a spot rendered sacred 
by the retreat of Ban Giulio, in the 
4th century ; here his ashes are pre- 
served in a subterranean vault; and 
the vertebra? of a monstrous serpent, 
said to have been destroyed by the 
saint, is shown as a relic; how this 
relic of a whale was brought to such 
a retired spot it is difficult to conjec- 
ture, but it serves for the tradition. 
The church is rich in the materials of 
its structure; some columns of por- 
phyry, a mosaic pavement: it 
is chiefly modernized, but retains 
some old parts. It has frescos by 
T. Tilrihti , a curious pulpit, bas-reliefs 
of Bt. G. driving out snakes from the 
island. There are vestiges on the 
island of ancient fortifications, used 
when* Guilla, the wife of Bercnger, 
the second king of Lombardy, took 
refuge here in 962, and defended it 
resolutely against Otho the First, 
emperor of Germany, who had in- 
vaaed Italy and deposed her husband. 
Otho restored the island to the bishops 
of Novara, who had long held it 
before it was seized by Berenger. 
The island gave a title to a dukedom 
as early as 590, when Minulfo, duke 
of San Giulio, held it; he favoured 
the descent of the Franks, by the 
Baint Gothard, for which treachery 
he lost his head, by order of Astolpho, 
king of the Lombards. 

There is a carriage-road from Orta 
to Arona (detour). 

At Pella, the village on the shore 
near to the Isola Giulio, asses may be 
had for crossing the mountain of Colma 
to Varallo, 4^ hours; and the ride is 
one of great interest, from the beau- 
tiful sites and views which it offers. 
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steep path leads lip the mountain 
ie to Arota amidst the richest vege- 
iion; vines, figs, gourds, and fruit- 
3es. The views looking back upon 

0 Lago d’Orta are superb. Mag- 
icent forest-trees offer their shade,, 
d tli (4, road in some places passes 
lidst precipices of granite in a 
tte of decomposition ; here many 
the specimens sold at JBavcno are 
tained. Above these granitic masses 
e path continues through scenes 
lembling the most beautiful park 
uiery of England, and then opens 
on the Col de ( 'olma, a bushy com- 
n, where wide and pleasing views are 
3 sen ted of the lakes of Orta, Varese, 

1 the plains of Lombardy, and, lo- 
rds the Alps, of Monte Rosa. 

The descent on the other side is not 
s beautiful. The Val Sesia is seen in 
* deep distance, richly wooded and 
dded with churches and villages; 

? path leads down through pastoral 
nes,* which sometimes recall the 
st agreeable recollections of home 
a.n English traveller; then changes 
lost suddenly to the deep gloom of 
ravine, where there are quarries, j 
merly worked for the buildings of; 
rallo, buried in a forest of enor- 
us wahmt and chestnut trees. ! 
uing from this wild spot, the tra j 
ler shortly linds himself in the Val 
>ia at Koec.o, about t mile from 
'cirollo. See page 2t>4. 
i. new and shorter road (1851) 
us rt. about 150 yards beyond the 
of the Col— leaving Itoeco on the 
ind joins the old roacl about Jm. 
n Vara Ho. 

Another mountain path leads from 
«za no, 2 m. to the S. of the Lago 
rta, to Borgo Sesia, through the 
age of Val Duggia, the birthplace 
Graudenzio Eerrari, a pupil of Ka- 
el. 

ROUTE 103. 

illON A TO TURIN UY UOMAGNANO. 

0^ posts to Ivrea. Diligence daily. 

£ Borgomanero, ) Uou te 1 0 1. 

| Romagnano, /This road is far 
itmtble to that which leads by the 
rse of the Sesia to Vercelli, through 


a flat and uninteresting country, and 
descends to the rizieres, or rice- 
grounds of Piedmont, The following 
more pleasant route crosses the Sesia, 
and passes through the Carnivals, a 
i district celebrated for the quantity of 
hemp which it produces, and from 
which it derives its name. In the 
season it is singular to see the whole 
popidation engaged in stripping and 
otherwise preparing hemp; whether 
walking or sitting, alone or in groups 
in the streets before their houses, all 
are thus occupied. 

i After crossing the Sesia, the tra- 
! veller passes through the town of 
i Gattinara. (Inns: Ealcone; Angelo; 
j both good.) Ll is a great recommenda- 
tion to excursions in Piedmont,, that 
tolerable inns are to be found in most 
of the little towns, and in many, espe- 
cially in a line of intercourse, they 
are really ex -client. Some of the 
Italian antiquaries, and among them 
! Lenina, assert that the great battle of 
Marius and Catullus against the Cim- v 
bri was fought in the neighbourhood 
of Gattinara. 

From Gattinara to Biella the route 
lies through Masarana and Cossata, 
and offers many beautiful views of the 
plains and the mountains as the road 
rises or falls over the undulating 
ground which skirts the bases of the 
mountains as they subside into the 
plains of Piedmont. 

2 San Giovanni del Boseo. 

2 HU: 1 1 a (him numerous), situated 
on the Cervo, one of the affluents of 
the Sesia, is 22 miles from Varallo 
and about 12 from Romagnano. It 
eon tains a Population of about 9000. 
It has some t rilling manufactories of 
paper, common woollen goods,, and 
hats. Its sanctuary of Notre Dame 
i VOropa , 6 in. distant, by a steep but 
good carriage-road, is, however,., an 
object of attraction,' which brings 
crowds of pilgrims to offer their de- 
votions to an image, one of the thou- 
sand black specimens of bad carving*. , 
which, under the name of Our Lady, tSr 
worshipped for its miracle-working’ 
powers: that of Oropa is said to have 
been carved by Saint Luke, who* JnT 
made a sculptor as wall as a painte** 
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and is stated to have been brought by 
a St. Eusebius from Syria, and re- 
served by him in the then wild and | 
desert mountain of Oropa, near Biclla. j 
A series of steep tourniquets leads to j 
the Church dedicated to the Yiryin, which I 
is a fine structure of the 14 th and 15th j 
oen tunes. Painting and sculpture j 

have adorned and enriched it; and i 
among the artists employed are j 
found the names of (hvnienzfa Ferrari j 
and Luiuo. At the angles, in the zig- j 
zag ascent to the church, there are j 
erected chapels, dedicated to the Yir- j 
gin, and named after some event in j 
her life, as, the Chapel or Oratory of j 
the Annunciation — of the Purification j 
— of the Assumption, &e. A few are j 
dedicated to saints in the Komish 
calendar; and the whole number of ; 
these chapels exceeds *24. , 

Frdm Biel la to Turin there are two 
roads, one by Saluzzola, Cigliano, ■ 
and Chivasso, the other by Ivrea; the 
distance is nearly equal; but by the 
former the traveller descends at once 
to the plains; by Ivrea, a more pic- 
turesque roau leads across valleys and 
open commons, by Mongrando, and 
over the Monte Bolengo, famous for 
the vineyards on its slopes, and pass- 
ing by the village of Zubiena, beau- 
tifully situated, and where a little Inn 
offers its limited accommodations. 
The view s presented from the heights, 
of the plains and valleys spread out 
below the traveller on the left, and of 
the richly wooded mountain slop* 1 *, 
the lowest buttresses of the Alps to- 
wards the side of Piedmont, on the 
right, well recompense tlie traveller 
for the worse road, and lead him to 
Irrca(hm: IT. tie T Europe, good), 
at the entrance of the celebrated valley 
of Aosta (see Itte. 107), about 20 Pied- 
montese m. from 

Turin. (Handbook N. Italy.) 


IIOUTE 104. 

VARALLO (Kte. 1Q1)to chatillon in 
THK VAL T)’ AOSTA, BY THE PASSES 
OF THE COL DE VAL DOlHlJA, THE 
COL DE RANZOLA, OUESSONKY, AND 
THE COL DE .ION, CROSSING Trills VAL 
DE LYS AND THE Cl! ALL ANT. 

From Varallo there is an excellent 
cliar-road to Scopello, above which 
place the ascent of the Yal Sesia can 
be made only on nudes. N.B. On 
market-days it is difficult to hire 
mules in llie villages adjacent. 

The Yal Sesia offers scenes of less 
.rugged grandeur than some of its la- 
teral valleys ; but in its course many 
of great beauty are passed, chiefly 
rendered so by the fine wooding of the 
slopes, the grand forms of the trees, and 
the sometimes tranquil, often furious 
course of the Sesia. Before arriving 
at Scopello the villages of Balmuecia 
and Seopa (a clean Inn, kept by Giu- 
seppe Topi not are passed, and the wild 
valley of Sermon to opens on the rt. 

At Scopello there are many smelt- 
ing houses, where the copper ore, al- 
ready washed and crushed, is reduced. 
About 50 tons are raised annually at 
Alagna, at the head of the Yal Sesia, 
4 leagues above Scopello. 

There is not much variation in the 
scenery, though the whole is pleasing. 
The route passes by the villages of 
Campertogno and Mollia (a new Inn, 
and good) to 

Mira, the chief of the high villages 
in the valley. The Inn is filthy. 
AVi thin the district known as the Yal 
Sesia there are reckoned 2 hourgs and 
50 villages, evidence of a thickly popu- 
lated country in the valleys of the Alps. 
Kiva is situated at the confluence of 
the torrents of the Dobbin and the 
Sesia, and about half a league below 
the village of 

Altujna , a poor place, but agreeably 
situated, with a grand view of Monte 
liosa. The Inn (Paolis) is the best 
in the Val Sesia, famed for its vin 
d’Asti, and its active and obliging 
lame waitress, called “ La Zoppa of La 
Boiteuse.” — F. Here mines of copper 
are wrought. From Alagna, a pass 
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to the rt. by the Mont Turlo leads in 
0 hrs. from the Val Sesia to Post arena 
in tlie Val Anzasca. (Hte. 104 «.'and 
p. 275.) Another Pass to the 1. by 
the Col d’Ollen leads to St. Giacomo 
in the Val de Lys in about hours 
(see p. 288). 

The church of Riva will surprise the 
traveller by its structure, its excessive 
decoration, and the real talent with 
which it is painted within and w ithout, 
jliiefly by one of the numerous paint- 
ers whom the Val Sesia has produced 
— Tanzio, or Antonio d* Enrico/ a 
native of Alagna. The external paint* 
ngs have a remarkable freshness, 
though they have existed more than 
h)0 years, exposed to the weather ift j 
his high valley. | 

The view of Monte Rosa from Riva ; 
s very sublime ; its enormous masses, ! 
dot lied in glaciers, close the head of j 
he Val Sesia, and offer a scene of 
3X t rao rdi n ary grandeur. 

The course into the Val de Lys 
rom Riva is up the narrow ravine of 
he Dobbia, by a wretched and diffi- 
cult path, in some places overhanging 
lie torrent, in others disputing with 
he river the narrow course through 
ihich both must struggle. After 
massing the miserable hamlet of Graio, 
icar to which there is a fine waterfall 
pushing out to the black ravine, i lie 
brupl ascent of the Col de Yal Dob- 
i<t rises through a pine forest, and ■ 
hence over Alpine pasturages by a ; 
ting and fatiguing path, which offers 
so object of particular interest to the : 
"aveiler. 

The distance from Riva to the Col, 
vhich is 8200 ft. above the level of the 
ea, requires 5 hrs. On the summit, 
here is an humble Hospice — a stone 1 
ouso of 2 stories, affording accept* 
ble shelter during snow-storms to 
ravellers ; it is the successor pro- 
ably of a hovel w hich existed in Saus- 
are’s time. It was built at the joint 
xpenso of the commune of Riva 
nd of an individual of Gressoney, 
le canon Sot-tile. “ It is inhabited 
iroughout the year, by 2 civil men 
ho attend to travellers and their 
’ants. An extensive and noble view 
5 obtained of the Italian valley and 


parts of the Great Chain from the im- 
mediate vicinity of Mt. Illanc to the 
distinct gigantic mass of the Ortelcr 
Spitz.” — B. Steep slopes of snow lie 
near the summit unmclted throughout 
the year. The Monte Rosa is eon- 
j coaled for some time from the traveller, 

1 but in the course of his descent the 
deep valley of the Lys, and the sub- 
lime masses of Monte Rosa, offer 
views rivalling any in the Great Chain. 

From the summit to 

Gressoney (St. Joan) requires from 
2 to hrs. At this retired village the 
I traveller will be agreeably surprised 
to find an excellent fun, kept by tlie 
family Lusoos. 

In all thecommi nes at the heads of 
the Piedmontese valleys of .Monte 
Boss, the German language is spoken; 
at Riva and Alagna in the Val Sesia, 
above Pestarena in the Val Anzasca, 
and at St. Giacomo in the Val Chal- 
hfnt. The manners of llic&e communi- 
ties are as distinct as their language 
fmm that of their neighbours lower 
dow n the valleys, with w hom they hold 
little intercourse : they encourage a 
pride qf birth and birthplace which 
strongly keeps up tlie separation. At 
Gressoney, in the Val do Lys, this is 
perhaps more strongly exemplified 
than in any other of the valleys. Here 
I heir characters are distinguished for' 
honesty and industry, and few com- 
munities have a higher moral tone. 
Crime is almost unknown among them ; 
and if disputes arise, the syndic or 
magistrate elected by themselves 
hears the complaint, and effects an 
amicable settlement. 

They possess many of those com- 
forts which an Englishman appreci- 
ates, and which are unknown to the 
lower inhabitants of tlie valleys. 
Their education and attainments are 
of a higher order than is usually found 
in such aclass, especially in such a place. 

Many of their young men have dis- 
tinguished themselves by r the abilities 
which they have displayed when they 
ha ve gone abroad in the w orld. They 
have become merchants and bankers, 
and many from among them have be- 
come eminent for learning and science, 
and rellected honour on the little com*- 
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munitv located in this Alpine soli- ValDobbia; it is an extremely diffi- 
tude. Among these is llevr Zumstein, cult and fatiguing path the whole way 
better known in the Val Sesia as M. up to the Col de Ranzola , the summit 
de la Pierre, inspector of the forests of the ridge which divides the valleys 
of the Val Sesia, who has made seve- of the Lys and Challant. 
ral ascents of the Monte Rosa, and gave On emerging in the ascent from the 

great assistance to Col. Von Welden in | pine forest, the finest perhaps of the 
his topography of Monte Rosa. ; views of Monte Rosa is presented, es- 

[From Gressoney St. Jean, the de- ■ pecially when taken in connexion with 
scent to St. Martin, in the V aid’ Aosta, the beautiful Val de Lt/s or Val de Val - 
by the valley of the Lys or Vdlaisc, is j laisc, which lies far below’ the traveller, 
a journey of about 18 miles (5 hours’ j with its quiet villages and fertile pas- 
walk), passing through many villages 1 turages. The Lys, like a silver thread, 
and hamlets, of which the principal may be traced up to its glaciers. On 
are Gaby, Issime, Fontamemoro, and : either side of the valley the vast 
Xillianos, — and through some scenes j mountains, belted with forests, offer, 
of w ildness and beauty, w hich, how- i,at the depression of their ridges, the 
ever, become common to the traveller ! paths by which the most frequent in- 
in the Val d’Aosta and its lateral val- ! tercourse takes place with the neigh- 
leys. About Trina, the valley is , bouving valleys. The scene is im- 
strewn with huge rolled blocks or j perishable from the memory whilst 
boulders. As you approach the Ponte • any recollections of the Alps remain 
di Trinita, the scene becomes sterner, ; to the traveller. From a peak rising 
more shattered precipices and long j a little above the pass, called Pointe 
shoots of debris and detached rocks. ' (in mhetta, a view may be obtained at 
Below Issime an unbroken and beau- j once of Monte Rosa and Mt. Blanc, — 
tiful wood <»f sweet chestnut stretches the Yal d’Aosta and the Valde Gres- 
across the valley. The Vallai.se loses ■ soney ; Mt. Blanc here towers above 
much in interest to those whottsmirf it. .everything. This point, from which 
At St. Martin (Kte. 107, p. 291) is a the 2 great mountains of Europe may 
very tolerable fan, La Rosa Rossa.] be seen at a glance, can be reached in 
Above Gressoney St. Jean are the j 2^ or •"> hrs. from Gressoney. 
hamlets of Gressoney la Trinita, Na- I After passing the Col de Ranzola 
versch or Novres (where Herr Zum- ! (7186ft.) the descent is gradual to 
stein resides), San Giacomo, and St. j the little hamlet of St. Grat. Nor is 
Pietro. j it either steep or difficult to Brussone 

The capital accommodations afforded in the Val Challant. The distance 
at Gressoney St. Jean render it desira- i from Gressoney to Brussone is 4 or ft 
ble head-quarters to those who 'would j hrs. In the descent the Val Challant 
visit the magnificent glaciers at the may be traced in its course down to 
head of the Valde Lys, or make ex- ' Verrex, where it joins the Val d’Aosta, 
cursions around Monte Rosa by the I in w hich the Doive may be distinctly 
Col d’Ollen, which connects the heads ! seen, flashing across like a streak of 
of the valleys of the Sesia and the Lys, light, broken by the dark mass of the 
and the Col deBet fa between the V aide Castle of Verrex, w hich stands at the 
Lys and the Val Challant. Excellent very junction of the two valleys, while 
guides may be found at Gressoney, under the feet, or not far off, is perched 
and there are few valleys in. proximity upon the declivity the picturesque 
with the glaciers which offer so many Castle of Challant. Except at the 
Alpine wonders to the examination of lowest part of the valley it fails in 
the traveller. striking objects of interest, but near 

In continuing the route direct to Cha- its termination there are some fin 
tiUon, in the Val d’Aosta, it is neees- scenes. Above Brussone the valley 
sary to ascend the Steep forest paths ascends through several hamlets to St. 
ana slopes of the mountain on the side Giacomo d’Ayas, whence a pass ieuds 
of the valley opposite to the Col cle to the head of the Val Tournanchc 
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and the pass of the Ccrvin, Rte. 106, 

p. 282. 

Brussone is a beautifully situated 
village, with a tolerable Inn, 1850 
(Lion d’Or) ; — the Cheval Blane is 
very bad. The journey from Gres- 
soney to Chatillon in the Val d’Aosta 
may be easily accomplished in a day, 
and from Gressoney to V arallo, or at 
least to Mollia (p. 270), may be per- 
formed in another. 

From Brussone another mountain 
range must be crossed to reach the 
Val d* Aosta at Chatillon ; or the tra- 
/eller may descend to Verrex in the 
Val d’ Aosta, which rctpiires 5 hrs., 
passing through Cli allant and C'hal- 
avd. Tho road across the mountain 
presents some glorious views, and 
Jhatillon, by the Col de Jon (called 
ilso Col d’Ayas), is reached as soon 
ts Verrex by the Val de Challant. 

After crossing some meadows 
beyond Brussone, the road winds j 
deeply up through a forest of pines ! 
ind larches, and then opens npoi 
>ne of the most beautiful pasturages 
n the Alps- -t he Cot de Jon , which is a 
Ine greensward, broad and luxuriant. 

On reaching the descent towards 
he Val d’Aosta, near a little cliapel 
if St. Grat, this beautiful valley is 
seen in all its length, from Chatillon !o 
he Mont Blane ; not triced quite to 
he base of the latter, for its summit 
mly is seen on tin* rt. peering into 
he V al d’Aosta, over several compact 
ines of mountains, which here form 
he tonui nation of the horizon. The 
arospect of the Val d’Aosta itself is 
harming ; its meadows and cultivated 
rntches margined by thick woods of 
zal nut-trees, which creep up the 
yater-channellcd dells at the foot of 
he mountain — the castles of Usselle 
n its rock, of Finnis overlooking its 
ea of wood, with numerous white eh. 
owers and spires — Aosta and its plain, 
nd the w hiding flashes of the I)oire 
adulating or sweeping across the 
ale — combine to form a view striking 
nd beautiful, which, in the descent, 
onstantly varies. A series of steep 
nurniquets down a water- worn elian- 
lelwith grassy banks brings the tra- 
ellcr to the forests of chestnut and 


walnut trees, for which the Val d’Aosta 
is celebrated. These offer to him. their 
shade, and soon the vines add their 
luxuriant foliage to the cool and re- 
freshing path, which leads through the 
village and Baths of St. Vincent (2^ or 
3 hrs. from Brussone). N.B. These are 
cleaner and better quarters, with more 
conveyances, than Chatillon (llte. 
107). Tho valley of Aosta is entered 
at one of its finest points near 

Chatillon , (llte. 1U7.) 

ROUTE 104 a. 

TASS OF TH i: TlJItl.O -FROM ALAOXA TO 
1 *I\ST A URN A . 

A very tedious, but not difficult, foot 
pass, 014 1 ft. above the sea -level. 

The path runs along tlie 1. bank of 
the Sesia for about a m. above Alagna 
(p. 27o), but returns to the rt. bank a 
little beyond Roncli, by a wooden 
bridge. It soon after rverosses the 
stream for the last time, and where it 
regains the 1. bank the "ascent com- 
mences up a steep slope of debris. A 
little higher up, the view of Monte 
Rosa is very grand indeed (See Forbes). 
Above this, after taking for some time 
the direction of the valley below, you 
follow the course of a small stream 
descending from it wild rocky amphi- 
theatre, at the head of which is the 
pass. The path lies on the 1. side yf 
the valley, and is but faintly traced. 
It is on a gentle accent until the final 
mounting of the ridge, which is so 
sharp that it cannot be passed where 
lowest but at a point to the 1. of this, 
marked by a wooden cross. The view 
hence is very fine, but too near to give 
a general idea of Monte Rostt. The 
descent begins over a steep slope of 
I snow, after which it becomes very pre- 
cipitous. The best way of effecting it 
is to make a circuit above the rucks to 
the l. The first chalets are those of 
Plana, occupied bv Piedmontese, and 
dirty ; below' them the torrent is 
crossed. After following the course 
of a narrow valley,' the Val Maeug- 
naga is reached at Barca (small Inn , 
J 852), a few miles above Pestarena (p. 
275), where there is a tolerable Inn . 
See also p. 288 for the Tass of the Turin . 

N 3 
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ROUTE 105. 

VOGOGNA, IN VAL D’OSSOLA, TO VIST IN 

THE V ALL ATS, BY THE VAL AN'/ A SC A, 

THE PASS OF THE MONTE MORO, AND 

TIII3 VALLEY OF SAAS. 

Distances from Vogogna, riding — to 
Ponte Grande, 3| hrs. ; Vanzone, 5 
hrs. ; Ceppo Morelli, 7 hrs. ; Macug- 
naga, 8£ hrs., about 27 Eng.ra. Thence 
to the top of the Moro Pass, 5 hrs., and 
5 hrs. to descend to Saas, where is a j 
good Inn. An English traveller, with • 
ladies, in 1851, went up the valley and j 
back in 17 hrs. Guides are required j 
only over the Pass, and they should 
be good men and true. Studcrs Map ; 
of the Southern Valleys of the Vnl- 
lais, 1819 (Fiissli, Zurich), is an in- j 
valuable companion. 

It is best to cross the Moro from 
the Swiss to the Italian side, because ; 
the ascent is easier, and the path : 
better on the Swiss side, and because 
Monte Rosa is always in front on do- , 
spending into Italy. 

“ The Val Anzasca leads directly up « 
to Monte Rosa; it combines all that is 
most lovely in Italian, with all that is j 
most grand in Swiss scenery. It is a j 
Chamouny, of which the sides are i 
covered with vines, figs, chestnuts, and j 
walnuts, with the sky of Italy above, i 
and the architecture of Italy around 
you. The only drawback in the val- 
ley is the want of good Inns, and the 
deficiency in the cuisine ; the eating 
is very bad, but the vin du pays is 
good. — C. B. 

Vogogna (Rte. 59) is situated in the 
plain of the Val d’Ossoln, 2 posts be- 
low Dome d’Ossola, and on the con- 
fluence of the torrent of the Anza with 
:he Toccia. 

From Vogogna to Macugnaga is 8^ 
irs., about 27 Eng. m., a good day’s 
ourney. Thence the pass over the 
Vloro and by the valley of Saas toVisp, 
hough long and fatiguing, may be ac- 
omplished in another day, or accom- 
modation may bo found, if necessary, 
t Stalden, 8 m. short of the whole 
ourney ; but much the best plan is to 
Teak the distance by stopping at Saas, 
/here there are comfortaole quarters. 

“ Males are the only means of con- 


veyance up the valley. There is a talk 
of the Government, constructing a road 
up the valley, but it will probably end 
in talk. From Ponte Grande to the 
Chapel of Cima. Morga, about 4 m., 
there is a tolerably good road, and for 
2 in. about Cainpiole there is an excel- 
lent one ; but there is no great good 
in good char-roads where there are 
no chars, and there can he none in the 
valley until the road at its entrance is 
adapted to admit them.” — C. B. 

On leaving Vogogna you continue 
along the Simplon road to Borgo, 
where a new bridge carries you over 
the Tosa, and a good new road conveys 
yon to 

1 Pie do Mulera, at the mouth of 
Val Anzasca, at the junction of the 
Anza with the Tosa. Here mules may 
be hired, and a portantine for ladies, 
from M. Contario ; but they should be 
secured over night. N.B. No mules 
are kept in the upper part of the val- 
leys. An excellent new road, avoid- 
ing the ^ hour’s ascent to Cima de 
Mulera, brings you, after passing two 
tunnels, to the village of 

1 Castiglione (fun, au Rameau) 
overhangs the richly wooded sides of 
the valley. On the lower slopes of 
the valley the vine flourishes, and the 
ffath for miles, with little interruption, 
is shadowed by trellises. On looking 
back the views of the Val d’Ossola 
arc beautiful, and greatly enriched by 
the luxuriant vegetation of the fore- 
ground. The buildings, especially the 
churches, are still Italian in character, 
and sparkle in the landscape; and be- 
yond the plain of the Val cl’Ossola the 
mountains which divide it from the 
| La go Maggiorc bound the view. * 

| The road up the valley, a rough 
j mule-path, with intervals of char-road, 
is scarcely anywhere level. The 
I valley is remarkably narrow, and the 
! path, accommodated to the sinuosities 
| of the slopes, is carried steeply up and 
down, in and out, but offers from this 
cause an infinite variety of scenes 
beautifully presented. The steep sides, 
however, present few spots for culti-* 
vation. Forests, fruit-trees, and vines 
enrich the whole surface, and it is 
only when the path reaches consider- 
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ible elevations that little plains and 
dopes of arable and pasturage, and 
village spires, are seen above the belts 
rf forest on the opposite side, and 
hese again surmounted by the peaks 
>f Monte Rosa at the head of the 
'alley. . 

Near the village of Calasca are 
)eautiful views, and beyond it the 
>ath descends to the banks of the 
inza, and for some time borders on 
he stream. Here the fine cascade of 
he Val Bianca bursts out, and forms 
ne of the celebrated waterfalls of 
iedmont. Soon after the valley 
pens, a little above 
7jr Ponte (1 r; tilde, where a single 
rch of large span and sweeping ele- 
ction crosses the Anza. It seems 
ie chief place in the valley, has a 
jst-oflice, and is beautifully situated. 
m improved : it affords a tolerable 
eal, and a convenient break in a 
ng day’s walk. 

Here two roads branch off ; that on 
e rt, bank of the river leads to 
tnnio, a large villago whence a foot- 
ill crosses the mountains into the 
ill Sesia (Rte. 104), by the Pass of | 
ireoffero. 

The road to Monte Rosa ascends by J 
i* 1. bank of the river ; in its course , 
skirts the village of St. Carlo, and j 
i traveller soon after arrives at i 
1^ Vail zone. ( Inns : Sole*, Moro; 
ty, and extortionate; don’t expect I 
find anything beyond a slight, j 
ichcon.) This is (?) the chief place I 


and Pestarena, the latter being the. 
name given to the upper part of the val-’ 
ley through which the Anza flows from 
the plain of Macugnaga to the defile. 

“ ( 'cypo Morelli. Inn compara* 

tively clean, though small. 

Ceppo Mprelli has a pretty Church 
and a Bone -house, in which the skulls 
of deceased priests are painted with 
black cowls to distinguish them, 

[At Prcquartero a path branches 
off (rt.) into the Saas-Thal by Probe- 
none, nearer than that by the Moro, 
but without its fine views of Monte 
Rosa. The guides take it as a short 
cut in returning.] 

A spur descending from the Monte, 
della Caceiu here ilmdes the Val An* 
zasca from the Val Macugnaga or 
Pestarena. The distinction is further 
marked ley the languages spoken by 
the people ; aL**ve this Herman pre- 
vails, below it Italian. 'This vast mass 
of mountain nearly closes up the val- 
ley— leaves only n deep and savage 
| gorge for the Anza to escape. The 
j path is carried over the rocky barrier. 

I J'estarcwi {Inn: Albergo delle Mi- 
! niere; the best quarters in the upper 
part of A r al Anzasca ) is a poor, mi- 
serable village, in an upland district 
abounding in minerals, and itself pos- 
sessing yo/d-mines. The gold is “ com- 
bined, in very small proportions, with 
sulphuret of iron ; a kilogramme of 
ore yielding, by the process of amal- 
gamation, an average of only (i 
grammes, the richest ore only yielding 


the Val Anzasca, and half way in 
; day’s journey from Vogogna to 
icugnaga. The two Churches, one 
*ning out of the other, are worth 
ting. See the view from the ter- 
e in front of the chapel, a little 
ve the town. Here, and elsewhere 
Val Anzasca, the neat dress of the 
non, the general cleanliness of the 
pie, their cheerfulness and inde- 
dence, and the rareness of goitre, 
\ be remarked w ith pleasure, as con- 
iting with other parts of Piedmont, 
.hove Van zone the same beautiful 
tery prevails, and the route passes 
nigh many villages to an abrupt 
narrow defile which marks a dis- 
tion between the valleys of Anzasca 


JO. Prof. Fantonetti is the snperin- 
| tendent of the mines, and the possessor 
| of a collection of specimens of the 
, minerals of the valley, 
i u The quantity of ore raised is not 
| A ery considerable. Women are chiefly” 

! employed in pounding and picking 
I the ore, whence it pusses to the mills 
of granite, in which it is ground and 
prepared for amalgamation : the final 
process is in the hands of M. Fan- 
tonetR alone. 

“ I soon after crossed the Anza, 
over an Alpine bridge, and continued 
to ascend above the right bank of the 
river. Numerous adits of mines, in- 
dicated by the earth and stones thrown 
from them, marked the pursuits of the 
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inhabitants of this Yalley, who are j 
nearly all miners. The mineral riches j 
of these mountains — iron, lead, cop- j 
per, silver, and gold — are worked at j 
short distances from each other ; and j 
many of the mines of the inferior 
metals are very productive.” — Brock- 
edon. j 

“ In ascending the valley above j 
Pestarena, the traveller comes on the 
very magnificent view of Monte Rosa, 
at a village called La Bourge, or ■ 
Burea (a tidy little Inn, II Caeciatore, 1 
kept by the freres Alborini, one a 
great hunter, the other no mean cook 
— F.), about 2 m. below Macugnagu. 
Game — chamois, black-cock, and ptar- 
migan— -abound in the valley.”— C. B. 

The Anza is crossed by a good 
stone bridge before you begin the 
steep and bad ascent leading up to 
Cima Morga. It affords another fine 
view of Monte Rosa. Here you are 
in the region of the rhododendron : 
the walnut has ceased to grow. 

The women are commonly em- 
ployed to perform manual labour, in 
the fields and in carrying burthens, 
such as elsewhere is allotted to men. 

M I think 1 can perceive* in the Val 
Anzasca the location of the Ictymuli, 
whose gold-mines were so extensively 
wrought, that Plinv says a law existed 
among them which forbad their em- 
ploying more than 5000 men. D’An- 
ville and Cl u verms place the Ictymuli 
at the head of the Val tSesia; it has 
always been a subject of difficulty 
with ancient geographers; but here, 
where, and where only in Piedmont, 
gold is still raised, the name of the 
Ictymuli may be traced in the villages 
of Cima de M '(/era and Pie de Male ra, 
at the entrance to the valley where 
the mines are worked, and where yet, 
at the latter place, the receiver of the 
metal resides. This admitted, the 
commercial importance of the ancient 
pass of the Moro may be accounted 
for; its antiquity, and the excellence 
of what remains of it, carries it back 
to a remote period us a line of inter- 
course, at least coeval with that of the 
Great St. Bernard.” — Brooked* m. 

You can ascend the valley on horse- j 
back for nearly 2 hours above Pesta- I 


rena, and then the mules must be left 
in a meadow, from which, crossing 
the Anza, you may ascend in 1-J hour 
through a fir wood to a sort of Mon- 
tanvert between the two glaciers over- 
looking the Mer de Glace, from which 
they both proceed. This is the grand 
point of view'. 

35 min. above Pestarena, at Borca, 
is the Albergo de Caeciatore, and 1 h: 
15 min. above Pestarena is 

Macugnaga (Verras Inn , Gasthaus 
zum Monte Rosa, very tolerable, and 
civil people). Macugnaga is 4369 ft. 
(Forbes) above the sea-level. It has 
a neat, if not handsome Church, and 
stands in a grassy plain or luxuriant 
meadow, studded with hamlets, some 
of them almost touching the glaciers. 
Marlin is a good guide here. 

There is no scene in the Alps sur- 
passing the appearance of Monte 
Rosa from Macugnaga; it is better 
seen than Mont Blanc is seen at 
Chamouny; from its loftiest peaks to 
its base in the plain of Macugnaga, 
its vast masses are spread out before 
the observer. The highest summit is 
! 15,158 ft. above the sea-level. Its 
deep rifts are marked by lines of 
snow, and glaciers which stream from 
its summit to the vault of ice whence 
issues the torrent of Anza. On the 
1. of it rises the snow-covered Pizzo 
Bianco; on the rt. the Monte Moro 
and Pizzo Roceo. The bases of the 
lateral mountains are clothed with 
dark forests of fir and larch, and the 
whole scene gives an impression of 
immensity, and excites the most sub- 
lime emotion. Monte Rosa is by no 
means a single summit, but a /mot or 
union of two ridges or chains crossing 
! each other at right angles, E. and W., 
i -and N. and S. ; so that its ground-plan 
may be said to resemble a -f. The 
. N.E. angle forms the head of the Val 
Anzasca, and encloses the glacier of 
Macugnaga, as the N.W. does that of 
Zermatt: the S.E. is the head of the 
Val Sesia, and the S. W. under the 
Lyskamm is the cradle of the glacier 
of the Lys, and head of the valley of 
Oressoney. 

The little plain of Macugnaga is 
like the arena of a vast amphitheatre j 
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more than three sides of it are in- 
closed by enormous mountains. 

In order to obtain a good view of 
Monte Rosa it is necessary to take ^ an 
hr.’s walk up the vale above the Inn, 
and just beyond the branching of* the 
path up to the pass of the Moro, to 
climb the grassy foot of the mountain 
a few steps. lienee you see not only 
•the Monte Rosa, but the Pizza Bianco , 
with its fine, snow-clad point overtop- 
ping Monte Rosa to appearance, and 
connected with it by a snow-sheeted 
ridge, which mingles with its pro- 
digious mass, and passes on to the 
Cima de Jazi, and the Col of the 
Monte Moro, a scene of extraordinary 
grandeur. From no other point does 
Monte Rosa show so lofty and un- 
broken a slope. 

From Macmjnaija to Sans ocer theMoro 
Pass is a walk of hrs. 

The pass of the Moro is the easiest 
over the great chain between the Great 
St. Bernard and the Simplon : still it is 
not practicable for horses, though there 
are traces of ail old paved horse- road, 
by which the mail was carried to 
Milan before the Simplon was opened. 
The aseent to the pass is very ab; upt, 
and the traveller rises rapidly above 
the little plain and village of Maeug- 
naga. The path lies at first through 
a straggling forest, but the Alps or 
pasturages are soon attained, and the 
scene thence presented is most magni- 
ficent — all the masses of this glorious 
mountain are open to the view, from 
its peaks, still thousands of feet above 
him, to the basin of Maeugnaga, now 
thousands of feet below. Such a scene 
cannot be*conceived, *and once seen 
can never be forgotten. From the 
high pasturages the path traverses a 
stony and barren slope to the snow 
and glaciers, which it is necessary to 
cross. On the summit, amidst a heap 
of stones, a cross is placed, and the 
traveller looks down on the other side 
of the mountain towards the Vallais, 
and into a scene of sterility which has 
no relief. 

Before descending towards the val- 
ley of Saas, it is desirable to walk 
along the crest of the Moro to the rt. 
about £ m., where, mounting some 


1 rocks, a glorious view offers itself, 
! extending over the valleys of An zasca 
j and Antrona to the plains of Italy and 
| the chain of the Alps, even to its sub - 
• sidence in the distant Tyrol. The 
1 traveller who, in going from Visp by 
i the Moro, wishes to shorten his route 
and avoid Maeugnaga, may from the 
| summit of the Moro descend to (.\un- 
piole in the Val Anzasca by a tole- 
rable path, but he would * lose the 
; finest views of the Monte Rosa. 

The summit of the pass of the 
i Monte Moro is 9041 Knglish feet 
{Forbes') above the sea, and J or f> hrs. 

, arc required to attain it from Macug- 
naga, “ or 3$ hrs. without, stopping, 
by the most direct and rather difficult 
path.” — I. 1). G. The descent is at 
first difficult on the N. slope of the 
snow, but' one soon reaches the an- 
' cient. paved road which has been 
cutout of :iic face of the precipices, 

1 and overhangs a deep hollow into 
. which the glaciers which stream 
down from the surrounding peaks 
seem to be poured. The spot is one 
of the most desolate in the Alps. Soon 
it is necessary to cross a very steep 
narrow slope of snow, which stretches 
down, below where it traverses the 
path, at least f>on ft. At length the 

f laved road is left, and no \est ige can 
>e traced of it: ii has been destroyed 
by the masses which have fallen from 
the precipices abo\e. 

Professor Forbes says,— “ 'The de-. 
scent to Saas is singularly easy and 
pleasant. There is a steep bed of 
snow crossed at first, but afterwards a 
gentle fall leads down the whole way 
to Visp. On the 1. rises the Saasgrat, 
a lofty chain of inaccessible snowy 
peaks, separating the valley of Saas 
from that of /ennatt.” 

The path now r w inds down the vast 
talus formed by these repeated falls of 
; rocks, to reach the scanty herbage of 
the highest pasturages. From below 
■ it is impossible to trace any path, or 
oven in what direction the path lies, 
by which the descent has been made; 
yet it is not a century since this was 
the road by which the courier regu- 
! hirly passed from Piedmont to the 
Vailais. 
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The pass of the Mora, and another j tains on the eastern side, and leads to 
across the glaciers on the rt. into j Antrona; and on the W. another path 
the Val Antrona, are mentioned in an I leads over snows and glaciers of the 
old record of the date of 1440 as j Mont Fee to Zermatt in the valley of 
“ fort vieu.c jHWtufes," and great ex- j St. Nicolas. This presents a terrific 
penses were incurred in 1724, and I appearance, but it is said to be without 
again in 1790, in the endeavour to j danger, though the traveller must be 
restore them, in order to facilitate the j an hour and a half on the glaciers, 
conveyance of salt and other artieJes I About an hour below Zurmegern 
of commerce, but the new repairs lies the village of Allmagell. Before 
were soon destroyed by avalanches, reaching it, larches and pines are 
As passes for commercial objects, they ! passed, but they are stunted from 
are superseded by the Simplon, and their great elevation. After crossing a 
they are now only traversed bv the little plain, a rugged path leads down 
smuggler and the peasant, who de- i by a hamlet, and the traveller passes 
spise the danger or the ditUculty if : under Mont Fee, whose bright shows, 
they find it the shortest path to a fair rising above a forest of pines, give a 
or a festa. singularly beautiful appearance to the 

The debris of fallen mountains, and mountain. Soon after he arrives at 
the enormous glaciers which surround the little plain and village of 
the traveller, give a fearful impres- ! Saits, the principal commune of the 
sion of desolation. In an hour, how- valley. Inns : Zur Sonne, very good 
ever, lie reaches the chalets of 1 festal, 1 and homely;, excellent via d’Asti; 
where he may get refreshments of ; kept by a civil and honest fellow, 
milk, cheese, and eggs, but they are Moritz Zurbrucken, one of the best 
deserted early in the autumn, I guides in the valley; — II. du Mont 

From Destal a difficult path crosses , Iiosa. 
the mountains into the Val Antrona, “Sans is a good resting-place. The 
a valley that debouches into the Val ; parish priest, Ilerr Imseng, is an ex- 
d’Ossola. i periencod and adventurous moun- 

Soon after (putting the chalet*, the taineer, and very ready to give in- 
path leads down to a dreary lake j formation to travellers. Franz Ail- 
called the Matmarksee, formed by ‘ thamatten is a capital guide, honest, 
the melting of the glaciers. A great and well acquainted with the country, 
glacier, in fact, dams the valley, and A spare hour or two should by all 
these waters accumulate within it. j means be devoted to ascend to the 
From the lower end of the lake, the j secluded hamlet of Fee, nearly oppo- 
view of the N. side of the Cima de j site Sans, on the W. side of the 
Jazi, and some of the peaks of the j valley: it is romantically situated in 
Monte Kosa, present a scene of savage j the midst of an amphitheatre of gla- 
sublimity. It is necessary to skirt the j ciers.” — G. M. S. 
dam of ice and descend below it — an [Ascent of the Moro fm>m Suas , — 

affair of no great difficulty; the cattle 1 ' Mules may be hired at Sana. You 
are made to ascend and traverse it j.can ride as far as Zelliboden. 4 hours, 
to reach their pasturages. From be- \ and about J an hour from the Chalets 
low, this barrier of ice appears effec- of Destal. You then ascend and cross 
tually to close the valley. i very steep slopes of snow, and reach 

From this barrier the path lies \ the summit in about 50 min. A good 
down the valley, still sterile and filled ; guide is absolutely necessary for this 
with rocks and stones: the Bhodo- \ pass. The summit should be reached 
dendron, however, and a little brush- I betimes in the morning, before the 
wood, give evidence of improved ve- ! mists arise to obscure the view of 
getation. About an hour brings the j Monte Rosa , the grand object from the 
traveller to the village of | top and during the descent. The 

Zurmegern or Zurmicran. From j path on the Italian side is very steep 
this village a path crosses the moun- and rugged. The descent to Macug- 
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naga takes between 3 and 4 hours.” — 

G. M. S.] 

The plain of Saas is beautiful 
amidst the wild scenery which sur- 
rounds it : it is nearly L m. long, and 
its verdant meadows are refreshing 
to look upon after the sterility of j 
the upper valley and the pass of the | 
Moro. 

An avalanche which fell April, 
1849, and destroyed several lives ami , 
houses, has for a time spread havoc 
and ail air of desolation over the lower 
outskirts. Yet travellers would do 
well to stay a day or two at Saas, to 
explore the neighbourhood, under the I 
guidance of mine host of the Sun, or 1 
of the cure, a famous chamois-limiter. 
No one should omit to visit the V alien ; 
de Fee, less than 2 hours’ walk from 
Saas. The head of the valley resem- \ 
hies the Cirques of the Pyrenees, but i 
on a grander scale.”— I. 1). G. & F. | 

Immediately below the plain of Saas | 
the valley becomes a delile, and rooks j 
in the wildest disorder mark the de- : 
sedating effect of winter upon the j 
precipices which bound the valley. ; 
Some mountain cataracts, *>f consider- 
able height and volume, pom* them- 
selves into this deep ravine. The tor- 
rent of the Saas is often traversed in 
the descent. 

The valley of Saas Is formed of a 
succession of ravines and little plains. 
About \ of an hour below Saas, and 
below a rugged path in a narrow de- 
file, the little plain of Aballa opens, 
and presents its village and church 
amidst meadows, gardens, and other 
evidence of a lower region and more 
favoured vegetation. Below Aballa 
the valley becomes again a gorge of 
the wildest character; and in the 2 
hrs. required from Aballa to Stalden, 
the path lies almost cont inually amidst 
scenes nowhere surpassed in the Alps 
for the savage wildness of their cha- 
racter. How dangerous it has been 
to travellers, crushed by rocks that 
have fallen from above, or who have 
fallen over the precipices, along which i 
the path is carried, is shown by the i 
numerous crosses stuck in places of j 
danger: more than 1 50 of these are 
placed between Saas and Stalden. ! 


From Zermatt to Stalden is between 
ti and 7 hours’ hard walking. 

“ The valley of Saas,” says Brocke- 
don, “ is the narrowest, that 1 have 
yet passed in Switzerland. The sides 
were excessively steep, and terminated 
in a deep, narrow bed, through which 
the river tore its foaming way. I 
had to cross it three limes, and over 
bridges so ill constructed, wall onl v a 
few pines laid across, that they tinned 
loosely under the animal’s feet, and 
the whole fabric shook as if an infant 
could have overthrown it. Some 
bridges in the valley are at fearful 
heights above the torrent : one of 
these, which 1 sketched, about 2 m. 
abo\o Stalden. serves for communi- 
cation between some cottages and the 
opposite mountain. Its height above 
the water is from 2oo to :Joo ft. ; 
and the cottages are so placed on the 
cliff that a line dropped from them 
would hang- far over the torrent on 
the other side. 1 have uovs here 1 else 
seen such rugged wildness : the huge 
old larches which otorhmig the deep 
gorges of the river were of immense 
size ; and their giant limbs and roots, 
thrown about in a savage grandeur, 
were quite in accordance with the 
surrounding scenery. The ravine 
slopes steeply to the torrent from 
Stalden to Saas, except at the little 
plain of Aballa; and the small quan- 
tity of barley raised is grow n in such 
difficult situations that one wonders 
that the labour is not an obstacle to 
any attempt to cultivate it.” 

Immediately before arriving at 
Stalden, the torrent of the Saas, and 
that of the Matter, or St. Nicolas 
valley, meet and rush with fury 
through the lofty arch of an Alpine 
stone bridge, from which the scene is 
very grand. 

A little below the confluence, and 
on the 1. bank of the river, is situated 
the village of 

Stalden. Here there is a poor fnn 
Itj hr. is yet necessary for reaching 
Visp in the A 7 allais. After the gran- 
deur of the valley of Saas, the scenery 
below' Stalden is tame. 

\-k h. Visp (Rto. 39). Inn: Soleil, 
&c. The village offers many pietu- 
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Tesque points of view. The snowy 
peaks bounding the view on looking 
up the valley from the bridge are gene- 
rally pointed out as Monte llosa, but 
the “queen of the Alps” cannot be 
seen from Visp. Those peaks are on 
the Saas Grat, which divides the val- 
leys of Saas and St. Nicolas, the huge 
N. spur of the group of Monte Kosa. 
They overhang the glaciers which are 
crossed in going from Allmagell to 
Zermatt by the path already men- 
tioned. 


ROUTE 106. 

VISP TO C U ATI L LON IN THE VAT. 
D* AOSTA, nv Z Kit MATT AND Till I 
PASS OF THE >IONT CKIIVJN, M ATT Kit - 
JOCII, OR COL ST. TIlEOOULE. — TOUR 
OF MONTE ROSA. 

The journey to Zermatt from Visp 
is a short one of 9 hours only, and St. 
Nicolas is about half way. Starting 
the next morning very early from 
Zermatt,' you may cross the glaciers, 
and with* hard walking reach the 
Val d’Aosta at Chatillon the same 
evening, that is, supposing the effort 
of the traveller be to reach Chatillon 
from Visp in 2 days. The more fre- 
quent practice, however, is to go to 
Zermatt on the 1st day, to Val Tour- 
nanche on the 2nd, and Chatillon on 
the :Jrd. 

It is not quite 2 hours’ walk from 
Visp, by the bridge of Ncubruek (a 
fine view hence), to 

Stalden (Rte. 105), where the val- 
leys of Saas and St. Nicolas divide. 
Hence, ascending by the road on the 
rt., without crossing the torrent, you 
enter the Matteythal or valley of St. 
Nicolas. The road is carried along 
the steep slope of the side of flic 
mountain which bounds and narrows 
the valley, where the furious torrent 
descending from Zermatt foams in its 
deep course far below the path of tlu* 
traveller. The vast buttress which, 
resting against Monte Kosa, stretches 
down towards the Vallais, dividing 
the valley of the Saas from that of St. 
Nicolas, terminates at the confluence 
of the rivers which How through 


; these valleys. The slope at the con- 
j tl nonce is richly wooded, and among 
| its forests and pasturages the village 
of Grenchen is seen on the 1., in the 
valley of St. Nicolas. It is remark- 
able as the birthplace of Thomas 
Platter, the reformer, who was a phy- 
! sician of Basle. This village the guides 
I rarely fail to point out. 

I The way to St. Nicolas is not so 
! fearfully savage as the path up the 
! valley of Saas, though, but for the 
S immediate comparison, the Val St. 
i Nicolas is wild enough to satisfy a 
I lover of Alpine scenes. The village of 
| 2 h. St. Nicolas, the chief place in 

i the valley, is agreeably situated amidst 
’ the orchards and forests which enrich 
i its immediate vicinity. The house of 
| the cure is usually resorted to by 
i strangers, and his hospitality nevgr 
! fails, but there is a small Inn (Sterne), 

| kept by civil people. 

| Above St. Nicolas the valley be- 
comes much narrower; owing to the 
I steepness of the mountains on the 1. 
i bank there are few habitations and 
! little cultivation. The path in many 
places is flurried along a steep slope 
where a slip would hurry the unfortu- 
nate passenger to his certain destruc- 
tion. Hereabouts several wild and 
i bridgeless torrents cross the path, 

| which in bad weather must make it 
; nearly impassable. The valley widens 
j before arriving at Herbrtiggen, and 
! passes near a fine glacier descending 
j from the SchalJhorn, and rt. a cascade 
j which merits notice. The next village 
; above Herbruggen is 
j 2 h. lianda, situated among exten- 
! sive meadows, opposite a gap in the 
I precipice walling in the valley on the 
I W., through which the Bios glacier 
descends from the Weisshorn, which 
i is here left behind. 

| In 1819, Dec. 27, an avalanche dis- 
| charged itself through this gap from a 
; precipice of the Weisshorn, 1 500 ft. 

, high, behind (N. of) the village of 
| lianda; it did not reach it in descend - 
| ing, but passed a little on one side of it, 
et the mere draught of air produced 
. y a fall from such a vast elevation de- 
! stroyed the greater part of the houses, 

, scattering the timbers of which they 
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were built like straws, over the moun- j 
tain side, to the distance of a mile, and I 
hurling millstones many fathoms up j 
hill. 

About an hour higher up than j 
Ran da is a larger village — Tesch, — | 
where, if foul weather should over- j 
take the traveller, he has little chance i 
of comfort. A rough path leads in 7 j 
or 8 hours to Saas. 

Above Tesch the valley is con- ! 
traded by a projecting rocky barrier, ' 
on surmounting which a grand view j 
of Mont Cervin, or Matterhorn, distin- 
guished from all other peaks by its 
slender, isolated pyramid, opens, and ; 
soon after a view is obtained of 

2 h. Zermatt (called Praborgne in j 
Riedmont). Inn, kept by Lauber, the ! 
village doctor, is praised by .Forbes, 
and is particularly clean and good. — 
AV. J. F. A new Inn was built 1852. | 
The best map of the neighbouring ; 
valleys (Starters, Zurich, 1819) may 
be had of Lauber, price 5 or <; frs. : 
This elevated and retired village 
is placed, with its neat church, in | 
the little plain of Zermatt, amidst 
the grandest, scenery of nature, sur- 
rounded by forests of pines ami vast : 
glaciers. It stands near the junction 
of d valleys, each headed by a glaeiet. • 
is the Findelen Glacier, S. the : 
Zermatt or Gorner Glacier, and AV r . i 
the Zrnutt Glacier. It displays more 
cleanness and comfort among its in- ' 
habitants than is to he found in many t 
laces of greater pretensions. This j 
as perhaps been effected by the 
influx of strangers, for many mine- 
ralogists, botanists, and entomologists 
come here to collect rich harvests in [ 
the neighbourhood. The intercourse 
with the Yal d’ Aosta by the Mont 
Cervin is not frequent enough to pro- 
duce such an effect upon the manners 
and character of the inhabitants, — the 
example of the worthy cure may how- 
ever have done much. Here many 
days may he spent in excursions to 
the glaciers and points of view with 
which the neighbourhood abounds. 

But the grand object of a visit to 
Zermatt is the M'mit Cervin (Germ. 
Matter Horn, Ttal. Monte Silr which, 
from the village, is seen to rise in sin- j 


gular beauty and magnificence against 
the sky, of a pyramidal form, and 
more than 4u0oft. of elevation above 
the bed of ice from which it seems to 
spring. In the whole chain of the 
Alps not one object offers so striking 
an appearance as this remarkable 
mountain, which lifts itself from an 
otherwise unbroken line of glacier, 
which is more than 11,000 Eng. ft. 
above the level of the sea : this scene 
alone would repay the trouble of a visit 
to Zermatt from Visp. 

Prof. Forbes describes the view of 
the Orvin from it “ as beyond com- 
parison the most striking natural ob- 
ject he had seen,— an inaccessible obe- 
lisk of rock, not ft. lower than 

Mont Blanc.” 

The (' errin .- “ A group of broken 
walls, one of them overhanging, 
crowned with a cornice nodding some 
150 ft. ov •’ its massy Hank, d000 
above its glacier base, and 14,t»00 
above the sen, a wall truly of some 
majesty, at once the most precipitous, 
and the strongest mass in the whole 
chain of the Alps- the Mont Cervin. 
It has been faUely represented as a 
peak or tower. It is a vast rigid pro- 
montory, connected at its western 
root with the Dent d'Erin, and lifting 
itself like a rearing horse with its 
face to the E. All away along the 
flunk of it, for 4 a day’s journey on 
the Zrnutt Glacier, the grim black 
terraces of its foundations range al- 
most without a break ; and I lit* clouds, 
when their day’s work is done, and 
they are weary, lay themselves down 
on those foundation steps, and rest 
till dawn : each with his leagues of 
grey mantle stretched along the grisly 
ledge, and the cornice of the mighty 
wall gleaming in the moonlight dOOoft. 
above. 

“The eastern fact' of the promontory 
is hewn down, as if by the single sweep 
of a sword, from the crest of it to the 
base — hewn concave and smooth like 
the hollow of a wave. ( hi each llank 
of it there is set a buttress, both of 
about equal height, their heads sloped 
out from the main wall about 700 ft. 
below its summit. That on the N. is 
the most important ; it is as sharp as 
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the frontal angle of a bastion, and 
sloped sheer away to the N.E., throw- 
ing out spur beyond spur, until it ter- 
minates in a long, low curve of russet 
precipices, at whose feet a great bay 
of the glacier of the Colde Cervin lies 
as level as a lake. This spur is one 1 
of the few points from which the mass 
of the Mont Cervin is in anywise ap- 
proachable. It is a continuation of 
the masonry of the* mountain itself, 
and affords us the means of examining 
the character of its materials. 

“ Few architects would like to build 
with them. The slope of the rocks to 
the N.W. is covered ‘J ft. deep with 
their ruins, a mass of loose and slaty 
shale, of a dull, brick-red colour, which 
yields beneath the foot like ashes ; so 
that in running down, you step one 
yard and slide three. The rock is 
indeed hard beneath, but still dis- 
posed in thin courses of these cloven 
shales, so finely laid that they look in 
places more like a heap of crushed 
autumn leaves than a rock, and the 
first sensation is one of unmitigated 
surprise, as if the mountain were up- 
held by miracle. But surprise be- 
comes more intelligent, reverence for 
the Great Builder, when we find in the 
middle of the mass of these dead leav es 
a course of living rock of quartz, as 
white as the snow that encircles it, 
and harder than a bed of steel. It. is 
only one of a thousand iron hands 
that knit the strength of the mighty 
mountain. Through the buttress ami 
the wall alike theeours.es of its varied 
masonry are seen in their successive 
order, smooth, and true as if laid by 
line and plummet, but of thickness 
and strength continually varying, and 
with silver cornices glittering along 
the edge of each, laid by the snowy 
winds and carved by the sunshine — 
stainless ornaments of the eternal 
temple, by which ‘ neither the hammer 
nor the axe, nor any tool was heard 
while it was building,’ ” — Rankin. 

Guidos . — There is no difficulty in 
getting gootl guides at Zermatt; the 
only difficulty is to find a medium 
#f communication. Jean Baptiste 
Brantsclien speaks a little French, and 
is one of the best— intelligent, trusty, 


| and collected. Stephen and Joseph 
Bioner, and Matthaus Pangwald, are 
also to be trusted. Beware of inferior 
guides: two of these, names unknown, 
in crossing the Cervin, when the snow 
j was hard and slippery, refused to stir 
| unless the English traveller, whom 
! they accompanied (E. C.), would go 
i first and make the footsteps!! The 
| recommendation of the innkeeper at 
; Zermatt may be trusted. 

J a. No one should omit, on any ac- 
! count, to ascend the HjffkIiKICho : the 
panorama from the top is certainly one 
: of the finest and most extraordinary 
I in the Alps. 

j The ascent of the Ritfclhcnj is a 
pleasant and easy excursion of about 
Id hrs., the chief part of which might 
1 probably be done with a mule. Two 
hours and a half of rapid ascent from 
Zermatt bring tlie traveller to the 
: edge of a wild precipice, opposite to 
the Bruit horn, but separated from the 
main chain of the Alps by a deep 
valley occupied by the grout Gorner- 
glet sober. Another ■} of an hour of 
more gradual ascent, skirting round 
the base of the high peak, called the 
Riffelhorn, leads to another similar, 
but still greater point of view, com- 
manding the whole chain of Monte 
Rosa, from the Breithorn to its sum- 
mit, with the subordinate chains or 
buttresses which rise to meet it from 
the N.E. Five great glaciers sweep 
: down from the main chain of the Alps; 

the Glacier de St. Thcodule, above 
; which is the pass to Breuil ; then the 
1 Breithorn-gletsclier in two branches ; 

next the glacier Monto Rosa ; next 
i the Gorner-gletscher, descending from 
■ the Gorner-horn, a point lying north- 
: ward of Monte Rosa, into which fall 
! the other four, and which itself de- 
: scends into the valley of Zermatt. 

, This is called by Keller the Zermatt- 
> glet seller. From this point a traverse 
of J of an hour across the mountain 
leads to a completely -different scene, 
overlooking the Findel-thal, a deep 
valley rising up to theFindol-gletscher, 
above which rises the Strallhorn, and 
commanding a magnificent view of the 
snowy peaks which separate the val- 
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ley of Zermatt, on one side from that ) into Yal Anzasca, and that by Zmutt 
of Saas, and on the other from the Glacier into Val d'Erin. There is 
Turtinan-thal, a short and sleep descent into the 

From this point to Zermatt is a Findel-thal. 
descent of H to 2 hrs. The route 

returns into the path by which we as- | c. [From Zermatta path, now coining 
cended. By a circuit of ^ an hour, or ] into use by English travellers, leads 
so, the foot of the G o rn e r-gle tsc her, ; directly across the glaciers of Monte* 
where the river issues from it, may be j Rosa to Maeugnaga, In a pass known 
visited ; and though the vault of ice, j by the name of the Arcte-blaiiche — 
in 1810, was far inferior to those of J German 1 Vcvsscn Thor. The distance is 
the Glacier du Bois, or Grindelwald, 12 hrs., and its highest point exceeds 
the exquisite beauty of the spot well ; 12,ooo Eng. ft. 

deserves a visit. There is no moraine ! ‘-After sleeping at the highest 
to deform it ; and here, I believe, one ■ chalets of the viillev of Zermatt, about 
may literally touch the meadows with , 1 hr.'s distance from the village, I 
one hand, and the glacier with the ; started at .‘kj on the morning of the 
other. Corn-fields are seen above, 10th of duly in the company of 2 
at a considerable elevation, and the ; guides. We ascended at first by the 
needles of ice which rise against the j eastern side of the (Horner Glacier, 
sky on the higher part of the glacier ami afterwards upon it to the region 
contrast with the larches which fringe ' of snow above ; and thence winding 
the mountain side. Of near views the gently to tk • 1. to the summit of the 
Alps offer few more lovely, or more . pass. This route \> a. little circuitous, 
remarkable. “ Tim torrent from the but much easier and less fissured 
vault of the glacier soon plunges into than that bv the Fimlel Glacier, 
a singularly . bcuutiful gore of ser- There are two depressions on the top, 
pen tine, the commencement of a ro- one to the 1. looking across tin* head 
mautic forest ravine, through which of the vale of Saas, the other looking 
it leaps and struggles until it reaches down the Yal d' Anzasca. From the 
the plains of Zermatt.” — -I. 1). G. Tin eminence between these a. spur of 
descent from the glacier to Zcrinar < mountain stands out at right angles 
is about 45 minutes. , to the general run of tin* cliff The 

“■ L strongly recommend tin* tra- road lies along \ he ridge of this, which 
vellor, if a good walker, to go corn- ! is exceedingly narrow for about 150 
plelely round the top of the Uiffel- yds. In this part there is barely foot 
berg — surmounting the Rotlm Ktinim ' room, with a formidable slope of snow 
and Gorner Grat>, which are higher and then a precipitous fall on either 
parts of the same mountain — instead side. We then descended a little on 
of cutting across the mountain. The the Saas side of the ridge, and after 
view from the S. extremity of the J- lir.’s walk in a line parallel io it, we 
summit (of Monte Rosa, Weiss Thor, turned sharply across it to the vt., and 
and (Jima du Jazi) will well repay for began to go down in good earnest, 
the prolonged walk, partly over snow. As on this side of the mountain every- 
From the summit of the Ritfel, turn- thing was hid in mist, we had some 
ing your face towards Visp, nearly i difficulty in getting along, and it was 
due N., there is a wonderful echo, re- 1 twice thought prudent to lower the 
pea ting 4 or 5 times.”— Jfcf. ! leading guide ami me some ‘50 ft. by 

! rope, the last guide scrambling down 
h. The Untcre Rothhorn may be as- j as best he could into the arms of the 
cended in 4j hrs. The view, though ■ other. From occasional lifts of the 
.similar to that from the Riffelberg, is mist it was plain, when it. was too late, 
more panoramic : you see at oue view' ! that by a little detour this might have 
the 3 chief glacier routes leading out of been a voided. As a great port ion Qf 
the valley of Zermatt, viz. tin* Matter- I the descent is effected by sliding down 
joeh into Yal d’Aosta, the Weiss Thor * fields of snow, it is, although very 
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steep, not so fatiguing os might be j 
expected. We arrived at Macugnaga, I 
after a rest of an hour, at 2 o’clock. I 
The view from the summit is mag- 
nificent, and embraces all the high 
points of the southern Alps from 
Mont Blanc in the distance to the 
peaks of Monte Rosa almost within 
reach. By a little advance the Ber- 
nese Alps are seen down the valley of 
Saas. On the Italian side there was 
too much mist for us to see anything ; ! 
in clear weather the Lago Maggiore 
must be visible. From inquiries on 
the spot I find that the pass had j 
not been crossed from 1828 to 1840, j 
when it was effected by 3 natives of ; 
Zermatt, one of whom I fortunately j 
secured as guide. J can strongly re- j 
commend it to all who visit Switzer- 1 
land either for adventure or for moun- 
tain scenery.” — J. C. A. 

“ I returned to Zermatt by the Gor- i 
ner Gletscher, traversing the great | 
plateaux of snow which surround the | 
peaks of Monte llosa. This is a j 
most interesting excursion, with a t 
very moderate degree of risk. Two j 
guides ought, 1 think, to be taken.” — j 
A.T.M.] ! 

■/. “ Those who can endure faffoue will 
be well repaid by making an excursion 
from Zermatt to the Weiss-thor, going 
by the Findel Glacier and returning 
by the Gorner Glacier : 2 guides and 
a rope are advisable- on this excur- 
sion, as some parts of the glacier are 
much crevassed, and covered with a 
treacherous coating of snow. I started 
from Zermatt at 4 a.m. ; I rode till 
we got on the Findel Glacier, about 
7 A.M. ; we traversed the glacier for 
34 hrs., and at 10 30 a.m. reached the 
summit of the mountain, forming one 
side of the Weiss-thor, and about 
1000 ft. higher than the pass itself. 
There is apparently no other moun- 
tain between it and the most northerly 
summit of Monte Kosa. You stand 
at the edge of a precipice which de- 
scends nearly abruptly into the Val 
Anzasca, and you nave the village of 
Macugnaga at your feet, several thou- 
sand feet below you. The contrast be- 
tween the vast snow-fields of Switzer- 
land on one side, and the rich vales 


and plains of Italy on the other, is 
wonderful : the scene is beyond com- 

E arisen the most striking I ever be- 
eld. We remained l j hr. at the 
summit : we then had a toilsome and 
apparently not very safe walk along 
the Gorner Glacier for 3 hrs. till we 
reached G admen, a natural excava- 
tion in the rock, with a wall built up 
in front of it to exclude the wind : 
there >ve rested lj hr., and then 
skirted the rocks till we reached the 
Kotlie lvumni, and thence by the Rif- 
felberg to Zermatt, which we reached 
in 3£ hrs. from Gadmen. This ex- 
cursion is very fatiguing ; but in fa- 
vourable weather, and with good 
guides, and a rope to attach your- 
selves one to another, not dangerous, 
so far as 1 could sec.” 

d. “ The ascent to the 8vhirart~see 
occupies about 3 hours from Zermatt. 
Ladies can ride all the way; but the 
ascent, though not dangerous, is in 
part very steep and fatiguing. The 
»Scliwar^zsce is a little lak<ytor rather 
pond, at an elevation of 8000 to 9000 
feet, on a buttress of the Matterhorn, 
w ith a lone chapel beside it. There is 
nothing remarkable in the spot itself; 
but the low ridge east of it commends 
a superb panoramic view of the whole 
basin of Zermatt, with its surrounding 
mountains : a view' decidedly finer 
than that from the Ritfel. Here the 
Matterhorn, rising overhead, is the 
principal object; but the view also 
embraces the whole extent of the Gor- 
nergletschcr, to the top of Monte 
llosa. A still finer view is obtained 
by mounting the rocky peak above the 
lake, called the Hornli, an hour’s steep 
ascent, in part over ice. Either from 
this point, or from the Schwartzsee, a 
different route may be taken, descend- 
ing westward to the foot of the great 
glqper of Zmutt, and through that 
village, following the torrent, along 
the W. branch of the valley to Zer- 
matt. This route passes through fine 
large forests, and abounds in most 
singular and beautiful pictures. It 
crosses the river by a wooden bridge, 
of large span, at an immense height 
above the water. The descent this 
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vay is less steep, but rather longer: 
it will take about hours.” 

e. “ Those who do not intend cross- 
ing into the Val d’ Aosta from Zer- 
matt by the Matterjoch (see below), 
will be gratified by ascending to the 
highest point of the pass. The scenery 
is grand in the highest degree, and 
the excursion neither dangerous, dif- 
ficult, nor very fatiguing, unless the 
snow be very soft. It is possible to 
ride as far as the glacier in 2$ hrs. 
from Zermatt : it then takes -.j hrs.’ 
good walking to reach th(‘ summit of 
the pass, the view from which is in- 
deed magnificent. The return to 
Zermatt might be made in hrs.” 

I'ASS or THE MONT CERVIN, MATTER- 

,ioeii, on sr. tiieodule, 

“ Though unattended with danger 
with <iood guides and in fine weather, 
the passage should' on no account be 
attempted if there be the slightest ap- 
pearance of a storm; and no single 
traveller %> justified in undertaking it 
in my weather with less than two 
guides, provided with ropes, {to. This 
advice is given by one who has had 
sad experience of the danger of neg- 
lecting these precautions, as in the 
summer of , 4.’> the writer, attended 
by only one guide, being caught on 
the summit in a storm, escaped from 
a dreadful death by the mercy of God 
alone, his unfortunate guide perishing 
within a few paces of him in a 4 cre- 
vasse’ 18b ft. deep. It is far better to 
start from Zermatt than Val Tour- 
nanehe, the guides and accommoda- 
tion on that side of the mountain 
being infinitely superior.” — K. <J. K. 

On quitting Zermatt the torrent of 
Zmutt is crossed, ami you wind up 
the sleep pastures skirling the W. 
edge of the glacier of Gorncr. There 
is another cluster of huts and granges 
called Zurasee, still further up the 
little plain of Zermatt ; it lies close to 
the glaciers of the Breithorn, but is 
passed on the 1. by the traveller who 
approaches the Cervin. About an 
hour above Zermatt the path ab- 
ruptly ends in a deep rift in the moun- 
tain, in the depths of which the tor- 


j rents from the glaciers of the Cervin 
| are seen to struggle and force their 
way into the valley of Zermatt. A 
path has been cut out of the over- 
hanging rock to reach a wild Alpine 
bridge by which the torrent is crossed, 
and the ascent to the Cervin abruptly 
j commences by a path which passes by 
1 some granges and up a rugged course 
through a pine forest, in which, how- 
ever, it does not long continue, but 
enters upon some scanty pasturages 
enamelled with flowers, and making a 
considerable detour to the rt., soon 
leaves the traveller to wander up a 
trackless course of loose schist, sodden 
with the waters from the glaciers. 
Often it is necessary to traverse deep 
watercom ses cut by the streams. This 
fatiguing ascent otters little variety 
until he reach the glaciers, which is 
only after a fatiguing march of or 
4 hrs. from Zermatt, and 2 long hrs. 
are still required to reach the summit 
on the glaciers, w It ich are free from 
danger, though deep rifts on the 1. 
point out the risk of deviating from 
the true course. 

From the summit of the pass of 
the Mont Cervin (oj or t> hrs. from 
Zermatt), which exceeds 11,000 Eng. 
ft. above the level of the sea, the scene 
around is one of extraordinary mag- 
nificence ; the eye wanders over a vast 
intervening country to the Bernese 
Alps, sweeps round by the Breithorn 
and Monte Rosa, looks down upon a 
thousand peaks towards Piedmont, and 
rests upon that wonder of the Alps, 
a pinnacle of rock, the Cervin or 
Matterhorn, in immediate proximity, 
whose peak is 1-VJ00 English feet 
above the sea 1 hiring the ascent, 
this glorious object — the motive for 
his journey, the reward of his exertion 
— is constantly before the traveller. 

On the actual crest of the Col thero 
is some bare rock, and a little space 
so exposed that the snow cannot rest 
upon it. Here Saussuro remained 3 
days, with his son and attendants, 
engaged in experiments at this ele- 
vation. Traces of the rude cabins 
in which they sheltered still exist, and 
j also of a redoubt throwm up 3 cen- 
I turies ago by the Vallaisans, and 
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known by tho name of Fort St. j frightful solitudes laden with British 
Thcodule : it never could have been muslins, tempted by a high reward ; 
intended for serious defence, but j but sometimes they were shot by the 
placed there with a silly military j propose stationed at points of okser- 
swagger, which the Swiss displayed vat ion. 

at that time, to mark that they claimed From the village of Val Tour- 
as their frontier the crest of the Alps, nancho to Chatillon is a journey of 
From the summit the descent to- about lirs., generally deep in the 
wards the Yal d' Aosta still lies over ravine through which the Tournanche 
the glacier for 2 hours, thence down foams ; 2 or II little hamlets are 
the steep and loose moraines, swampy passed, the principal of which is Antey. 
and difficult of descent, for 2 hours On approaching Chatillon the road 
more, before the traveller can reach rises high up on the side of the ra- 
the chalets of M out Jumont, — the first i vine, and winds amidst enormous 
on the side of Piedmont, without even | blocks of serpentine which have 
any summer residence of man inter- ] fallen from the mountains, whose sides 
vening between Zumsee, the last ! and bases bound the gorge. The arid 
habitation in Switzerland, and this j faces of the rocks, whence these have* 
place, a distance of hours. About j been detached, present the richest 
an hour below the chalets of Mont j colours to the pencil of the artist, and 
Jumont is the plain of Breuil, where j the vast trunks and wild branches of 
there are many granges, and a chapel, the chestnut and walnut trees increase 
in which, once a year, during the the picturesque character of the valley, 
resort to the pasturages in these high Through a forest of these the path 
regions, service is performed. The descends, and on emerging from it, 
plain of Breuil appears to have an- the Yal d’ Aosta opens, the old and 
oiently been a lake. From its lower ex- new bridges of Chatillon spanning 
tremity the peak of the Cervin is seen with their single arches the deep 
on the side opposite to Switzerland, ravine of the Tournanche ; and he- 
but still towering over its enormous vond, on the opposite side of the Yal 
bed of glaciers. d’ Aosta, the ruins of the Castle <f Ussetle 

Below the plain of Breuil, the route on a projecting knoll of rock, washed 
descends by a wild and deep gorge, j round its base by the torrent, present 
through which a torrent rushes, and i those materials of the picturesque for 
scarcely leaves space enough for a ! which the valley of Aosta is so cele- 
pathby the side of the rock ; through j bra ted. 

this savage ravine, one of the wildest j The bridges are among the most 
in the Alps, the traveller passes for remarkable objects at 
about 2 hrs., and then reaches the Chatillon. ( f nn : Lion d’Or ; best, 
first village — and fair, though dirty. — E. B.) That 

Yal Tournanche (no Inn, hut the over which the high road now passes 
Cure will receive strangers, ladies as is a very fine single arch, thrown 
well as gentlemen : 5 or 6 francs is j across a deep gulf. From it are seen, 
the usual douceur given for bed, sup- further down the torrent, the remains 
per, and breakfast). This hamlet is of a Homan bridge, also a single, and 
composed of many houses scattered still an entire arch ; and immediately 
over the slopes of an amphitheatre of over it another bridge, which served 
rich pasturage, surrounded by moun- its purpose for many ages, but has 
tains. now been superseded by the new 

Here the Piedmontese officers of bridge and its improved approaches, 
the customs, or, they are called, In the depth of the gulf, and a little 
Preposes, are stationed. The difficult up the stream, are forges, strangely 
$nd dangerous passes into the Yallais placed there, for the sake of the water 
are the surest courses for smugglers, power in working the tilts ; a w'ild 
Formerly, in defiance of Napoleon and path leads down to them, and the 
his Berlin decrees, they passed these view of the bridges from the bottom 
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f the ravine forms one of the most | of the pass, to the ridge culled the 
triking scenes in the valley. Cha- j Cimes Blanches, descending from the 
illon contains a convent of Capuchins. ! main chain, which forms, by its pro- 

! Imitation, the chain separating the V'al 
other excursions round monte j Challunt from the Val T< mnmiiche. 

ltOSA — from z krai att. i From St. Thcodule to Ay as, by this 

“ Another practicable route from j route, is said to be about . r > hrs., of 
£crmatt, over an untra veiled country, j which 2 or more must he over the ice. 
nay bo taken, direct to Sion, by the ! Having been benighted, I can say littlo 
Vrinjerth'il, This is two days’ work: ! of the upper part of this valley, ex- 
ile way lies up the Zmutt-glelscher, 1 eept that it does not appear to be of 
md across the chain which, descend- j very striking character. From the 
ng from the Matterhorn, branches i time, however, that u e reached the re- 
mit into the chains which separate the j gion of trees it became very beautiful; 
Rringerthal, the Fin fi sell thnl, and the 1 and as seen imperfectly by the moon, 
Turtman-thal. 7 spoke with a young • which glittered on the snows of the 
man who lmd passed that way, who Breithorn, nothing could have been 
said that . r > or 6 hours wore necessary j more romantic, if we had only known 
to pass the ice; but that the way was where we were to sleep, and* had not 
not dangerous. The Fringertlial is j been L5 hrs. on foot. At last, how- 
unknown to tourists, although a prae- j ever, when we began to despair of ex- 
ticable passage into the valley of the trieating om selves from the forest, we 
Khone at Sion, or even by the Col de ' reached the \Jlagvof Frasehez, about 
Col Ion and Col do Fenet re into Italy ; half-past 1 <>, and kn<*ek( i d up a hos- 
but. these are not easy passes. j pitahle peasant, named Jean Joseph 

“ So steep are the Avails of ice which : Villonuatt — with a family of five 
hem in the valley of Zermatt, that j lads, hunters -- who spoke* French, 
above St. Nicolas there is literally no • and would make good guides. It 
practicable route to the nexl \ alley ! would have shortened the way to sleep 
westward -the Turtman-thal: and 1 at a higher hamlet, which we missed 
only one to that, of Sails on the F., 1 in the dark. The name of Frasehez, it 
and that in bad reputation even in this ■ should he added, does not appear in 
country. Fxcept. the route upwards \ any of the maps. 

beside the river, there is no way of \ “ The pass leading to the Lys-tlial 

quitting the valley above St. Nicolas, ! is called the Furca <li f'etia: the ascent 
except over* glaciers. Of these, that \ lies through larch woods, up a very 
by St. Thcodule is the easiest. It is j steep acclivity, by a good path. There 
hardly necessary to observe, that none j is little or no snow on the pass, which 
of these glacier routes are to be re- ! is given in Keller ns 8loo French ft. 
commended except in the best wea- j above the sea. The height I should 
ther, and to hardy 'and adventurous suppose to be overrated. The summit 
persons: no slight hazard might arise j is three easy hrs. from Frasehez — * 
from over-rating one’s powers of en- ! the view not extensive. A. rapid dc- 
durance." I scent leads down into the valley of the 

“ The ascent and passage of St.' The - | Lys. Near the second chalet a path 
odnie have been already described (p. j turns off to the 1., towards the head of 
28 r >). The Italian side of the mountain j the valley, where there is a large and 
is more dangerous in respect of ere- handsome house owned by a wealthy 
vasses; and here the guides took the proprietor; the rt.-hand path leads 
precaution to tie themselves and me down to San Giacomo, about an hr. 
together with ropes. To those who below the* large house, where there 
intend to make the Tour of Monte is a small auberge. Being refused a 
Bosa, however, it is needless to de- | bed at the mansion, and unable to pro- 
scend to Breuil; their course lies to cure one at the hostelry, my guide and 
the eastward, across an extensive plain I took up our quarters, in a barn full 
of ice, not greatly lower than the crest of hay. Nothing can be imagined 

9 
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finer than the head of the Lys-thal. 
The Lys-gletseher, which descends 
low, is formed by the union of two 
magnificent branches, which sweep 
down from the Lys Kamm. Itoek, river, 
rich pasturages, forests, glaciers, and 
mountains, and so admirably combined 
as to present a series of most exqui- 
site views, both in descending and 
in passing along the bottom of the 
valley. Near the village chapel and 
close* by the road, there is a remark- 
ably picturesque spot on the river, 
which has hollowed itself a very 
deep channel, across which has fallen j 
a mass of rock, forming a natural 
bridge, which leads to the chapel and 
some adjacent houses. There is also 
abridge* half an hour higher, above 
the great house. 

“From the Lys-thal to Macugnaga 
is a very long and hard day, including 
two high and steep passes. The first, 
the Col d* Often, is given by Keller as , 
8200 French ft. above tin* sea. The j 
first ascent is very rapid, commanding ; 
fine views both up and down the j 
valley. About half way up a large ! 
mountain basin is reached, contain- ! 
ing several chalets, at the highest of 
which I breakfasted. It is the best 
and largest I have seen in the Alps, 
being a large stone building containing 
two good beds in an inner apartment, 
large provision of household utensils, 
and everything beautifully clean. The 
mistress, a civil, obliging woman, is 
from the neighbourhood of Aosta, and 
brings her cows annually, first to the 
neighbourhood of Gressoney, then to 
a lower chalet, then hither — where she 
W been (Aug. 11) only 15 days. | 
The thermometer at 7 o’clock, a beau- 
tiful morning, stood at 46. From the 
valley to this chalet took 1 hr. 30 m., 
thence to the Col 1 hr. lu m. ; a 
steep ascent, about 20 minutes over 
8now. >Ul e passage, a mere ridge, is 
marked by some remarkable insulated 
rocks. By this time the mountains 
were muen clouded, but some of the 
higher points . around Monte Kosa 
broke out from time to time with 
&plendid<effect. The descent is rapid 
and stony. The way to Alagna runs 
S$j3. Turning off from this I followed 


a laborious and pathless course, in and 
out along the mountain side, ascend- 
ing again under a wall of dark rocks 
till we reached a small pool 1 hour 30 
m. from the Col, and probably of 
nearly equal elevation, after which a 
rapid ascent brought us in 45 m. to 
the first group of chalets, — the chalets 
de Riva. By the way we passed under 
a very high waterfall of considerable 
body. This part of the route resem- 
bles much the wilder parts of the 
Highlands. Trees there are in^pe; 
and the glaciers of the main chain are, 
I should think, concealed by the pre- 
cipices under which I passed; which 
were veiled by clouds. From the 
chalets, the way lies down a very 
steep staircase — such it literally is — 
until, oil turning the lofty peninsula 
on which they «stand, between two 
converging glens, a magnificent 'view 
opens into the heart of Monte Kosa, 
from which a noble glacier streams 
far into the valley. The mountains 
on either side rise very steeply, and 
are well clothed with larches below 
and pastures above. Much ground 
would be saved if the river could be 
crossed here or a little higher; but, as 
it was full charged from the glaciers, 
we were obliged to descend for 40 mi- 
nutes from the chalets to the first 
bridge, a very picturesque spot, w hich 
we reached at 12 o’clock, about 6 
hours from the Lys-tha], excluding 
stoppages. This upper part of the 
Val Sesia is very fine, and, since ac- 
commodation can be had at Alagna, 
will repay an excursion from Va- 
rallo. Good accotnmodation may also 
be had at Mollia, about 3 hrs. below 
Alagna. (lioute 104, p. 270.) 

“ The Col de Tnrlo is one of the 
steepest and most laborious passes that 
I have crossed. Keller gives for its 
height 7890 French feet, which I think 
I must be an error: it appears higher 
| than the Col d’Ollen, took longer to 
mount, and has much more snow on 
it. The first stage of the ascent is 
by a mule path, so steep as to seem 
dangerous: this leads to a group of 
chalets in about 45 minutes, after 
which we kept filing laboriously up 
the stony steep mountain side, gene- 
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rally in the mist, and turning, it 
seemed easterly, round the head of a 
basin, until in 2 hours 30 in. from the 
bridge, 1 found myself, on a lift of the 
fog, at some height above a large bed 
of snow in the bottom. Pursuing the 
same course we crossed a large bed of 
snow, and came again on thin herit- 
age, along which we passed to the 
last ascent, up a steep hollow filled 
with snow, between which and the 
rock we passed on the north side. 
Saw here a single chamois. The 
passage of the Col is not where 
one would expect, but more to the 
north, marked by a cross, which, how- 
ever, we did not see till near the 
summit. A well-traced path winds 
up to it, which, however, must be co- 
vered with snow till late in the year. 
The Col is a mere ridge; it is worth 
while to mount the cluster of rocks 
to the S.E., from which the descent 
may safely be made across the snow. 
The scene was very grand, though 
clouds obscured the view. I doubt 
whether the summits of Monte Rosa I 
be visible. From the bridge to the i 
Col 3 hrs. 20 min., including a slight j 
deviation from the route in the fog : 1 
by a fresh pair of legs it might 
be done in 3 hrs. from the bridge. , 
or 4- from Alagna. On the N.E. j 
side, the snow is very much more ex- j 
tensive, and the descent very abrupt, i 
It is necessary to keep well to the 
1. in crossing the snow, then descend j 
rocks, and traverse back to the rt. 
again. This is quick work, as the 
slopes are often steep enough for a 
<)U$so <!,/>. After coming to the line 
of vegetation, the descent becomes 
very fatiguing, for the mountains rise 
round the valley like a wall, and are j 
covered with a thick undergrowth of 
scrubby rhododendron and bilberries, 
on which the foot takes no hold. 
Reached the bottom in l hr. 10 min., 
thence 1 hr. 15 min. along a very 
gentle slope, and through beautiful 
scenery to the junction with the val- 
ley of Maeugnaga. Instead of de- 
scending with the stream, however, 
towards Pestarena, &c., the way to 
Macugnaga turns off at a considerable 
elevation round the hill, commanding 
[Su'itz.’] 


most exquisite views. It reaches the 
bottom of the valley mar a small 
hamlet called 13mva ( see p. 370), where 
it is necessary to avail oneself of 
the only (I believe*) bridge over ilm 
river, and thence rises by a short 
| sharp ascent to 

! “ 30 min. from the mouth 

• of the upper valley, hoi : H. de Monte 
: Rosa, tolerable (see p. 270). 

‘ Some days might well be spout in 
this beautiful valley. 

“ I saw very little of the Italian side 
of tin* Muro -a most magnificent pass. 
Reached the first snow in less than 3 
hrs., and after a sharp scramble up a 
slope of rocks, reached at 3 o’clock a 
plan or basin of snow, with a wall of 
snow bounding it, along which we 
slanted, laboriously to the left, and 
reached a bare patch of rock w hich 
marks the summit at. 20 minutes 
post. 3, about 3 tj hours from 

Macugnaga. 

“■15 minutes’ quick descent clears 
the great mass of snow, after which 
the path lies high above the glacier 
which fills the desolate hollow' below, 
sometimes over a paved road broken 
by avalanches and torrents, sometimes 
over steep slopes of snow not good for 
weak nerves, the slant being consider- 
able, and the depth below not trilling. 
The lust of these is about 1 hr. from 
the top ; thence to the chalets of J)es- 
tal, 20 min. ; thence to Saas, 2 hrs. 
30 min.,- very quick. Macugnaga to 
Situs about 7^ hours’ quick w a Iking. 
It would complete this tour well to 
cross direct by Monte Fee to 'Zermatt, 
a difficult route, as has been .said, 
and thence to Sion by the Eringer- 
tbal - -three days’ work. Jiut such a 
circuit as this requires a continuance 
of fine weather such as is rarely met 
with.” — A. T. M. 

“ With the present bad accommo- 
dation, it is much better to §l*from 
Zermatt to the Lvs-thal hi a day; but 
in crossing the Matter joch (Col de 
St. Theodule), the traveller should by 
no means descend into Val Tour- 
nanche. The way into the next val- 
ley of Ayas diverges not far from the 
summit. Neither should he descend 
as far as St. Giacomo, but his guide 
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should conduct him by a shorter pas- | 
sage near the southern glacier of the ! 
Breithorn to Basel, whence it is easy ; 
to cross the Betta Eurka pass in the 
same day ; but it is a long day : still 
it is better than sleeping in the execs- • 
sively dirty huts of the Piedmontese.” 


ROUTE I 07 . 

FROM TURIN TO AOSTA AND CORMAYEUR 
11 Y IV’ RE A, — THE VAT. D* AOSTA. 

17^- posts to Aosta. Dilifjcnce thrill. 
Turin to Ivrea in 8 hrs. .= about 30 
Eng. in. Ivrea to Aosta, very slow, ! 
in 12 or 13 hrs. — about 4o Eng. in. 
This is a post-road as far as Ivrea 
only, beyond which no English car- 
riages can ascend. The first part \ 
lies across the flat rich plains which 1 
extend to the base of the Alps. The ( 
stations are. at 

l A Scttimo. j 

1$ Oliivasso. 

1- | Caluso. i 

2 - J Irrea (Inns: II. do 1’ Europe, very ' 
good for Italy, cuisine fair, and spaci- 
ous salle a manger ; Lion d'Or) is a j 
large walled town at the entrance of , 
the Val d* Aosta. The entrance is 
highly picturesque, across the deep \ 
bed of the Doire, which flows irnme- • 
diately below the Porte tie Turin. It 
contains about 8000 Inhabs. Here i 
large markets are held, to which cheese j 
and other pastoral produce of the Alps j 
are brought. It is also a depot for the ; 
iron which is obtained near Cogne, j 
and from other mines worked in the j 
valley. Here also some cotton-works j 
have been recently established. 

Here is a picturesque and interest- 
ing massive old Castle , degraded into I 
a prison, and disfigured with modern | 
windows, &c. The battlements and I 
machicolations of two of its towers i 
remain. These, and the old walls , 
from many points of view, furnish i 
good materials for the sketch-book, j 
The small isolated hills scattered 
along the sides of the stream, as out- 
posts of the Alps, and often crowned j 


by some crumb of a wall of a feudal 
castle, are very picturesque seen over 
the thicket of rich vegetation, and 
backed by the Alps. This town 
or city, as it is called - and in 
English estimation, as the seat of 
a bishop, it ought perhaps to be 
considered one — is said to be the 
southern gate to the Val d’Aosta. it 
is of great antiquity, and mentioned 
by many ancient authors under the 
name of Kporedia. Strabo says that 
here the unfortunate Salassi, made 
prisoners by Terentius Varro, when 
these brave people of the Yal d’Aosta 
were subdued, were sold as slaves 
by public auction to the number of 
36,1 M M>. 

[There is a shorter cross road (12 
leagues) from Turin to Ivrea, by 
Lemie, Volpiaup, St. Benigno, and 
Eoglis- all large villages or towns, 
containing from 1800 to ;>ooo Inhab. 
St. Benigno has one of the most beau- 
tiful churches in Piedmont. 

Before arriving at Eoglis, two of 
the torrents which descend from the 
Alps are crossed - the Malone and 
the Orca— on flying bridges ; and be- 
tween Eoglis and Ivrea another river 
— the Chiusella - is crossed, near to 
where the road by Eoglis falls into 
the high road from Chivasso to Ivrea. 
This spot has some celebrity, as the 
scene of a successful struggle of the 
French against the Austrians : it was 
the first battle in the war of 18<>0, 
and immediately preceded the victory 
of Marengo. In the combat on the 
Chiusella, the Austrian General Salfi 
was killed. Two other villages lie 
beyond Eoglis on this road — Mont- 
alegno and Koinano.] 

Postin •/ ceases at Tvrea. For the 
hire of a pair of horses to Aosta, 120 
fr. are asked— an exorbitant demand. 

On leaving Ivrea, on the rt. 
a vast ridge of alluvium, the Monte 
Bolcgno, which stretches into the 
lains. The road ascends on the left 
^nk of the Doire, passes below the 
old Castle of Marital to, well preserved 
with its towers and battlements, and 
picturesque in its form, and continues 
through the rich broad valley of the 
Doire— broad enough to constitute a 
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part of the plain, for at Stettimn Vit- 
rone, f>4. leagues, the ascent has been 
io gradual as scarcely to have boon 
perceived. Nor is it, in fact, until the 
raveller reaches 

Font St. Martin ( T an : Rosa R ossa), 
l leagues, that he may be said to have 
fairly entered this valley of the Alps. 

The lofty arch which here spans 
die torrent of the Lys (about 20 yards 
higher than the new bridge) is one of 
the finest Roman works of its class in 
;he valley : it now serves to commu- 
nicate with the Val de Vallaise, and 
is a striking object. The road to 
Aosta is carried over a modern 
bridge, better adapted to the im- 
proved intercourse of the inhabitants 
of the valley with the plains. Above 
Ht. Martin are -ruins of a large (Utstlv. 
The situation of this village is strik- 
ingly line at the entrance to the Val 
le Lys, stretching up to the foot of 
the glaciers of Monte Rosa ( Rte. 104-), 
which will well repay the explorer of 
till Alpine valley. 

After crossing the Lys at a short 
distance from its con 11 uencc with the 
Doire, the road ascends to 

J Donas, where a Roman work a 
pierced rock— -is passed through, and 
near to it is a Roman milestone cut in 
the rock, noting xxxii. M.l\ A tole- 
rable vine is grown at Donas. 

From Donas the road ascends ab- 
ruptly for a short distance, and close 
to the Doire, which it steeply over- 
hangs, to 

l*wt Kurd, celebrated for the tem- 
porary check which it gave to the 
advance of the French army under 
Buonaparte, in 1800. It was garri- 
soned by only 400 Austrians, yet. 
such was the strength of the position 
that Buonaparte almost despaired of 
carrying it, and a few days more 
must have starved his army into a 
retreat. By a gallant manoeuvre, how- 
ever, in the efficient placement of a 
single gun, above the precipices of 
the Mont Albaredo, which overhang; 
Bard, they checked the battery which 
covered the approach to the town, 
and the army passed by night under 
the grenades and pots de feu thrown 
by the fort. Another gim was raised 


to a belfry which commanded the 
gate of the fort; and tin* Austrians, 
fearing an assault, surrendered. L’pmi 
such slight occurrences tin* fate of 
Europe turned. As the French army 
would have devoured all the supply 
of the Val d’Aosta in a few days, it 
must have retreated ; and the battle 
of Marengo, one of the most brilliant 
events of French history, would not 
have been fought. Within a few years 
| the fort has been greatly strength- 
ened, and it is now considered invul- 
nerable. 

After passing through the steep and 
narrow streets of Bard, the erUranee 
| is seen, on the 1., to the valley of 
Champorcher, whence a path leads, 
by the Milage of Pont Bosel, to the 
Col de Reale in G hrs., and by this 
pass and the valley of the Soaunu to 
Ponte in the Val d’Orca. 

Above Baul the \ alley is narrow, 
and oilers little variety in ascending 
by the deep and rapid course of the 
Doire to 

1 or rex (fna: Ken de France, kept by 
Jean Garda, is the best), 2^ leagues 
from Pont St. Martin, is situated at 
| the entrance to the Val Challant 
(Rte. 104). Here many improvements 
have recently been made, (‘specially in 
the construction of a new bridge and 
many new houses 

Here is a large square keep of the 
old t'nsffc, which overhangs the Val 
Challant. It. is a picturesque object 
from below, and the scenes from it are 
worth a scramble to the ruins. Here 
is also a convent of Augustines. 

Above Verrex the valley widens, 
and the little plain of the Doire 
| shows the violence of the torrent in 
the sands and rocks left by it in the 
I spring. 

About H league beyond Verrex 
the road enters upon one of the most 
remarkable scones in the valley— a 
deep ravine, through which the Doire 
has cut its way, or found such a gulf 
its natural channel. The road as- 
I cends steeply on the left of the. river, 
and is cut out of the rock, in some 
places overhanging the foaming tor- 
rent, and where the rock equally 
overhangs the traveller. These rocks 

o 2 
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are surmounted by the ruins of the 
Castle of St. Germains, placed so as 
effectually to command the pass, 
when the brigand feudal proprietors 
robbed and maltreated the unfortu- 
nate passer-ln. These ruins are an 
improvement in the morale as well 
as the picturesque. 

The road cut out in so remarkable 
a way was probably a llomun work. 
It was some time since repaired by 
the Augustine monks of St. Bernard, 
as a tablet on the road records; but 
by a little manoeuvre of Charles Ema- 
nuel III., king of Sardinia, in adding 
a hi# above and a bit below, he has 
taken a large share of the credit to 
himself. It stands thus:-— 

CAROL I EMANUEL IS III. SARJUXLE 

KEG IS J\ F. IX V ICTl Al'CTORITATE 
INTENT ATAM ROMANIS VI AM 
PER AS PER A MONTIS IOVIS I U< i A 
AI> EACILTOREM COMMEIiCIORl’M 
ET TfIKRMARUM I’Sl’M 
MAGNIS 1MPENSTS PATEFACI’AM 
AltiCSTANI 

PERFECEKCNT A. MOCCLXXI. 

REGNI XLU. 

This defile is called the pass of Mont 
♦Tovet. From the head of the pass 
the view down the valley is very 
striking. Immediately above it, the 
finest part of the Val d’ Aosta extends 
to the Cite, as Aosta is called. The 
wine in the neighbourhood of Mont 
Jo vet is celebrated. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty and 
richness of the scenery, and the mag- 
nificent character of the foliage; the 
walnut and chestnut trees are cele- 
brated for their grandeur and pictu- 
resqueness. 

Before arriving at St. Vincent, a 
singular bridge over a deep ravine is 
crossed. It is called the Pont des 
Sarasins, and by antiquaries is recog- 
nised as a Homan work. From its 
parapet one of the most beautiful 
scenes in the valley is presented on 
looking up towards Chart lion, and in- 
cluding among its objects the Castle 
d’Usselle and other ruins. Not far from 
this bridge is the agreeable village of 

St. Vincent (Inn; good accommo- 
dation at the Baths, Lion d’Or). 


i There is a mineral spring in the 
, Forest above. This is a good point 
for commencing the ascent of the 
Val de Lys to Gressoney (Kte. 104). 
About a league above is 
i C hatillon (see Koute 100, p. -80), 

distant from Ver rex about 2^ leagues. 

Above Chatillon the same line rich 
character of scenery prevails, only in- 
terrupted by the occasional traces of 
destruction left by the torrents which 
in the spring rush down from the 
lateral valleys to fall into the great 
drain of this district, the Do ire. 

About a league above Chatillon is 
the village of Cham have, celebrated 
for its wine, one of the riehest and 
most recherche in Piedmont. The 
wine of the Val d’Aosta lias a great 
reputation, and the vine is cultivated 

■ on the mountain sides to an elevation 
• of 3nnn ft. above the level of the sen. 

lu the \ alley, hemp, Indian corn, and 
fruit-trees fill the plain like a vast 
garden. 

Xnz, a poor village with the ruins 
! of a chateau, is nearly half-way be- 
1 tween Chatillon and Aosta. Before 
. arriving at Nuz, a valley on the right 
. bank of the Doire is seem to run up 
( to the ridge of mountains which sepu- 
i rates the valley of Aosta above Mont 
, Jovet, from the valley of Cham- 
poreher. At the entrance of this 
! valley is the picturesque castle of 
: Fetiis. Above Nuz the road passes 
! through the village of ViJlefranehe. 

■ In the high road and bye ways up 
l the Val d’Aosta it is a common cus- 
tom to trellis vines quite across the 

i road; the delicious shelter which this 
! affords to the heated and weary tra- 
; veller must be enjoyed to be fully 
! valued. These arbours extend some- 
times £ or £ a mile with the ripe and 
luscious grapes hanging down w'ithin 
i reach. 

! On the approach to Aosta the 
j Chateau Quart is seen placed high on 
] the mountain side; a path leads up 
to it from near Villef ranclie, and 
dow n on the other side of its glen to- 
1 wards Aosta, so that a visit to it re- 
| quires no retracing of steps, and the 
beautiful scenes presented in the as- 
j cent and at the chateau, which is now 
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Hospital, deserve the trouble of 
ubing thither. Little more than a ; 
gue further up the valley is 
5-L Aosta. — Inns: Post (Couronne), ' 
y fair; Leu du Vallais, in the 
wnha.ll, good, but countless inserts. ! 
A city of 6100 Inhab. ; more in- 
esting for its antiquities and liis- 
ical associations and the extreme 
mty of the scenery arounrl it, 
ji for any claim it. has to import- j 
.!« in trade, wealth, or population. 

situation is indeed striking, near 
i eonflmmee of the Bullier and the < 
>ire, in a deep rich valley, sur- 
tnded by lofty and snow-capped 
)imtains, which j>eer down into its ; 
lares and streets. Aosta, the (li- 
as Augusfi— or Augusta Pneforia- ; 
ims a high antiquity. It was 
own under the name of Cordelc, as j 
> chief city of the Salassi: its his- ! 
y earlier than its conquest by Tc- 
ltins Varro, a general of Augustus, 1 
falmlous. but the antiquary of 
>sta has no difficulty in lixing the 
le of its foundation -to 6 before that 
Home, lir>s n.c. ! By the army of 
* emperor it was taken 24 years 
Fore the Christian era, and its in- 
bitauts reduced to miserable cap- 
ity. Augustus rebuilt the city, 
vo bis own name to it, and esta- . 
shed there :»oO<) soldiers from the ; 
ait.oriau cohorts. The remains of 
■ge public buildings attest its im- ; 
rtanee at that time, and though I 
ich inferior in beauty and extent to 1 
;>se of the S. of France, will yet be ; 
cwed with interest. A Triumphnt 
nh in tolerable preservation, covered 
til a modern red-tiled roof, is one 
the finest of the remains. There 
also a remarkable or portal, 

wing two facades, with a quadrangle 
tween them, each facade composed 
three arches— that in the centre is 
iich the largest. “ It is buried to a 
nsidenible depth by soil. Another 
lie of the Romans is a. briitye, which 
ice spanned the Puttier, though 
»\v loo yards E. of it. A conduit of 
ater runs under it, and by its side a 
Ah ; so that you can walk under 
e arch, which is a, fine piece of 
asonry.”- - A. T. M, There are also 
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the ruins of an AmphUhutlrc (or The- 
atre?), of a barrack or Pnctorian pa- 
lace, towers. Avails, and fragments of 
unknown former appropriation, now 
serving only to perplex antiquaries. 
The plan of Aosta, like that of other 
Roman cities, was a. square, ami the 
chief streets crossed in the centre. 
The triumphal arch stood outside of 
tin* town, in front of thcchiefgatewav. 

Aosta has been much impro\ed 
xa it li in the last few years, the chief 
square is enlarged, and there is much 
new and handsome building. It is the 
seat of a bishop under the archbishop 
of Chatnberv. A military command- 
ant is also sTafioncd here, and a nu- 
merous cstuldishment of official in- 
spectors, fiscal, sanitary, \.c. ; a tribunal 
< if j ust ice, a n iv a 1 co 1 legi *, an hi »spi t a l ft ir 
the military, and another for the poor. 

Anselm, the ffist inguished arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the lltli cen- 
tury, was born at Ao.-sta. 

St. Bernard, whose name is im- 
mortally associated with the moun- 
tain pass from tho valley of the lile-ee 
to the valley of the Doiro. was :i ~ch 
deacon of Aosta; and his knowledge, 
from his situation, of the exposure 
and sufferings of those who traversed 
i best* regions, led to his establish- 
ment of the eelidirated hospice, upon 
the permanent footing it lias since 
held, and left him to be remembered 
as the “ Apostle of the. Alps/* 

The ( 'itthcrfral is deserving of a visit, 
though it has no high antiquity ; but 
there is a very curious proba- 

bly of the Sth century, with sculp- 
tured capitals, of "Bible subjects, and 
inscriptions in rhyming verse de- 
scribing them. 

From Aosta an excursion may be 
made to the Great St. Bernard by St. 
Rcmy, 2 hours’ ascent on foot, 14 to 
descend. N.B. Passports should be 
vis&lby the police here for that route, 

JHlitjemr to Turin daily; chars may 
be had in all the intermediate towns. 

The inhabitants of the Bays d’Aosta 
speak French almost universally, es- 
pecially in the upper part of the 
valley above Aosta; this, too, is gene- 
rally tin.* ease in those side valleys 
which lead by the passes of the Alps 
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to the frontiers of Savoy and France. 
The inhabitants of those upper valleys 
bear a much betterchuraeter than those 
who live near the plains of Piedmont. 

The difficulties about distances in 
Piedmont, alluded to in the Intro- 
duction, are nowhere more strongly 
felt than in this route; so that the dis- 
tances named can only be regarded as 
approximations. From Aosta to Cor- 
niayeur is about ‘2T> m. 

The beautiful valley of Aosta is 
afflicted with cretinism and goitre 
more perhaps than any other in Pied- 
mont ; from Chatillon to Villeneuve 
this blight seems to have fallen most 
heavily. The peasantry appear a 
squalid and filthy race, generally 
stunted and diseased. Of the an hole 
population in the neighbourhood of 
Aosta, 1 in 5o is a cretin ; and above 
half are more or less got trod. Some 
of these are horrid objects. Tumours 
as large as their heads are appended 
to their throats. 

On leaving this city to ascend the 
valley, the drive for about 4 m. lies 
through the open plain of the Val 
d’ Aosta, and through scenes of its 
greatest richness in vegetation. At 
this distance from Aosta the road 
passes beneath the chateau Sarra, an 
unpicturesque structure ; nearly op- 
posite to it, on the other side of the 
valley, is a queer building in villain- 
ous taste, the chateau of Aimavillo, 
situated on a knoll in a commanding 
position, and thrusting its impudent 
pretensions into notice as if it were a 
work of high refinement. An excur- 
sion to the Homan aqueduct of Pont 
d’Ael from this, would well repay the 
toil. (See p. 

Sarra is about -.J way from Aosta 
to Villeneuve. Between these places 
the road parses, near to the latter 
place, through St. Pierre, where there 
is one of the most picturesque cha- 
teaux in tlie valley. Soon after leav- 
ing St. Pierre, a fine scene is pre- 
sented in the approach to Villeneuve, 
where the vast rock above the town 
is seen surmounted by the Chatel 
d’ Argent, and beyond, the snowy Alps 
at the head of the Val Savaranche. 
About a mile*from St. Pierre the road 
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turns towards the river, which it 
crosses by a stone bridge to reach the 
little town of 

Villeneuve, where there is nothing 
of interest, and whore there is neither 
decent iun nor ear. It. is too near 
Aosta to induce the owners to make 
it more agreeable in the hope of de- 
taining travellers. Near to Villo- 
liouve, the valleys of the Savaranche 
and the Rhemes open almost together 
from theS. into the valley of the Loire. 
Above Villeneuve the valley narrows 
and becomes much more wooded, the 
walnut-trees forming in some places 
almost a forest, especially near 

Arvier, about 4m. above Villeneuve. 
Here the vineyards are celebrated, 
every slope being terraced and vines 
planted, A little beyond Arvier is 
the dirty narrow village of 

[vrogne. Until within a few years 
this village was almost a harrier to 
the passage of carriages up the valley, 
from the steepness and narrowness of 
its principal street. Now, however, 
this is altogether avoided ; a bridge 
is made over the torrent of the Gri- 
sanche, and a good road is carried be- 
hind the town, and falls into the old 
road above it, where this enters on 
the road cut out of Fort Hoc, which 
has also been widened, and a good 
road is now carried through the defile 
which separates what is considered 
a distinction in the valley — the Val 
d’Aosta from the valley of La Salle. 
A good new road has been made from 
Ivrogne to Pre St. Didier at the foot 
of the Little St. Bernard. 

Here the road rises hundreds of 
feet above the bed of the I )oire, w hich 
is seen foaming below r through its re- 
strained course; and from the summit 
of this pass, Mont Blanc at the head 
of the valley closes the scene with its 
masses as a magnificent barrier. The 
view is strikingly beautiful. The road, 
thus carried over the precipices, 
crosses in some places deep, rifts in 
the mountain side ; over these chasms, 
platforms are placed, which, being re- 
moved, would cut off all communica- 
tion by this road, and oblige an army 
to make a considerable detour to de- 
scend by other points into the Val 
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d’Aosta. A peep over the parapet 
wall, or through the platforms into 
the depth below, excites a shudder. 

From Fort Roe the road descends 
rapidly to the Doire, which it. crosses 
on a wooden bridge, and thence con- 
tinues on the 1. bank to La Salle. Be- 
fore arriving at this village a line view 
of Mont. Blanc and the valley is pre- 
sented, as the road passes into a deep 
ravine to cross a torrent near its head; 
thence winding round on the other 
side of this ravine, it rapidly descends 
upon 

La 8alle, a dirty narrow village, 
where, however, the name is pre- 
served of the ancient people of this 
valley, the Salassi. On a hill near 
La Salle are the ruins of an old feudal 
Castte ; there are many t ract's of its 
high antiquity found in and about, the 
village. From Ivrogne to La Salle is 
about 9 Fug. tu. ; thence to 

Morgex ( /«w), by a steep and rather 
narrow road is about .‘1 m. The Sar- 
dinian government, has begun to form 
a good approach by tin* camp of 
Prince Thomas to La Tuille, and the 
pass of the Little St. Bernard one of 
the most important benefits which the 
government could confer upon its sub- 
jects in the Val d’Aosta and the Ta- 
ro litaise. 

From Morgex, the road up the 
valley is better than that between La 
Salle and Morgex, and at, the distance 
of a league a branch of the road de- 
scends to cross the Doire, and leads to 
the village and /laths of St. Duller (See 
Kte. ] i:t). For the general scenery 
around, and especially for the view of 
Mont Blanc on the spot , St. Didier 
seems preferable to Cormayeur. 
Through St. Didier the road to the 
Little St. Bernard passes, and about, 
a league from tjie branch road to St. 
Didier the traveller enters 

CormajfCitr . / mu s': T Angelo, best ; 
hut no otic* must, expect first-rate ac- 
commodation or good fare in a situa- 
tion so far removed from the resources 
required for such an establishment, 
which must.be brought from the lower 
valley, or even the plains: this inn 
shuts at the end of August; — Victoria, 
poor ; — IL Mont Blanc, way between 


Cormayeur and St. Didier, a very nice 
country" inn with fine view. 

Cormayeur, though considered as 
the head of the Val d’Aosta, is in 
reality in the Val d’Kntreves ; it is a 
large village with many good houses, 
situated 4211 ft. above the sea, near 
the confluence of the two branches 
of the Doire, which descend from 
the Col du Ferret and the Col de Ja 
Soigne, at the foot of the S. side of 
Mont Blanc, to which it approximates 
so nearly, that, the glaciers and snowy 
crests of tin* great chain appear to 
hang over the v alley. From the vil- 
lage the summit, of Mont Blanc is 
concealed by the Mont Dolina, but, 
half an hour’s walk discloses the chain 
from the “Monarch” to tin? grand 
Jorasse. That part of the chain seen 
from the village to close the valley 
includes th. remarkable peak of the 
(leant, and the whole course of the 
path by which the passage may be 
made by" the Col de (leant to Cha- 
mouny", is to he traced, on the side 
of Piedmont, from Cormayeur. This 
excursion, fatiguing and difficult, is 
seldom made. Mrs. Campbell, how- 
ever, and her daughter, English la- 
dies, crossed from Chumouviy to Cor- 
mayeur, in company with a dozen 
guides, in the summer of 18J.J; an 
adventure not yet, forgotten in the 
neighbourhood. 

At Cormayeur there is a family of 
guides, 5 brothers, named Proment, 
all highly recommended (especially 
Antoine) ; the traveller, however, 
must not expect to find on the 8. 
side of the Alps such guides as those 
of Chamouny and the Oberlaiul, either 
for general intelligence or extensive 
topographical knowledge of the Alpine 
districts. 

Cormayeur is much resorted u 
summer by invalids, for the sake 
of its mineral waters. There are 
different springs near it ; that of La 
Vietoire is half a league to the S.YV. ; 
its waters are impregnated with car- 
bonic acid gas, sulphate of magnesia, 
and a little iron, and have a tempera- 
ture of about f>4. The spring of La 
Marguerite varies a little in the pro- 
portions of its components, but its 
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temperature is 12 decrees higher. 
The Piedmontese have great reliance 
on the salutary efforts of their mineral 
springs, aiul in their resort to them 
bring together many <n/*r turns. To 
them the traveller to the head of the 
Yal d’Aosta, and the tourist around 
"Mont Blanc, are indebted for an esta- 
blishment which offers to them rest 
ami refreshment, and, generally, agree- 
able society, after their journeys. 

The establishment of chars at. Cor- 
mayetir is excellent. A tariff fixes 
the price ; for - persons, at 12 francs; 
for at 1.') francs ; and for 4, at 2o 
francs, for their conveyance to Aosta. 

From Oormayeur the traveller 
should ascend the tVitihnut* whose top 
he may reach in 4 hrs. from l ‘re St. 
Didier (Ute. 1 1-t), and should explore 
the glaciers of the Alice Blanche. 
Prof. Forbes ad\ises the ascent, of a 
mountain which rises to the \V. «>f the 
Col do Cheruit, directly above the 
Alice Blanche, in preference to the 
Crouton L 

'The Mont Sitre . — The low green 
hill close aho\e Cormayeur, round 
which the path to the Col du Ferret 
winds, is said to command the finest 
near view of Mont Blanc, finer than 
that from the Cramont, though, being 
lower, it is less panoramic. 

5 routes diverge from this : 1, to 
Aosta. ; 2, to tlie Groat St. Bernard ; 
.4, the Little St. Bernard ; 4, the Col 
de la Seigne to Chamoiiny ; 5, the Col 
du Fern 4, to Martigny. 


ROUTE 108. 

MATtTKlXy TO An«T V - — PASS OF THE 
OR EAT si. RERXAItl* 

J nsittn.ee 8 or 9 hours’ walk to the 
Hospice ; about 7 h. thence to Aosta. 

At Martigny (Ute. 59) chars are 
generally hired for this excursion, to 
take tin; traveller as far as Liddes, or 
to the first pasturages above it — a 
practicable char-road having been 
completed so far.— 185o. Thence the 
ascent to the hospice is made on 
mules, the road beyond being im- 
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| practicable, at present, for any sort of 
j carriage ; blit the spirit, of the Val- 
laisaus, which has already made the 
difficulties of the forest of St. Pierre 
to subside, will, if possible, overcome 
this obstacle ; and if they be encou- 
I raged by the Sardinian government, 
i we mav yet see a good practicable 
| char-road carried to the hospice of 
I the Great St. Bernard, and there are 
i great facilities for completing the road 
j between the Hospice and St. Kemy. 

It is therefore by no means impro- 
| liable that tin* road may be made 
i practicable for chars in a few years. 

'Flu* road passes through the Bnurg- 
! Martigny, and shortly after crosses 
i the Dranee. The bod of this river 
| still exhibits, in the rocks and stones 
! with which it is strewn, evidence 
I of the devastation occasioned in 1818, 

■ bv rhe bursting of a lake in the valley 
; of Bagnos. See Kte. lop. 

! After crossing to the J. bank of the 
I Dranee, the road leaves the path to 
! the Forclaz, which leads to Chamouny, 
on the rt., and continues up the course 
of tire Drama* to the miserable vil- 
lages of V alette and Bouvernier. Soon 
| after tin* river is recrossed, and the 
road continues on its rt. hank in the 
deep valley of the Dranee. In one 
part the defile is so narrow that it. 
was found necessary to cut a gallery 
! thorugh the rock; beyond it, the road 
| soon after recrosses the river, and 
; ascends on the 1. bank to 
j 2 h. 2o in., St. Branehier, another 
j dirty village, situated at the confluence 
| of the two branches of the Dranee, 
| and at the foot of the Mt. Catogne. 

| Above St. Branehier there are some 
| fine scenes in the Yal d’Kntremont, 
i but none strikingly grand ; it has the 
general character of an Alpine valley, 
and nothing that deserves to be par- 
t ieularly remembered. 

, 1 Orsieres. Inns: Couronne; Lion. 

Hen* the path which leads to Issert 
j and the Yal de Ferret turns off on 
thert. (lite. llo.) 

Beyond Orsieres the scenery be- 
comes rather more wild. The torrent 
can seldom be seen in the deep gorge 
which it lias made its course, hut 
there is nothing striking in the scenery 
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until the traveller arrives in the forest, the rich herbage of this Alpine pas-, 
of St. Pierre. turage. 

1 h. 10 m. Liddes (/im: KUnioii, <)u rising above this basin, the path 

comfortable). enters another defile, and beyond it 

The charge for a char to or from another summer pasturage, steep and 
Liddes and Martigny is generally 1*2 rugged; the scenes become more 
francs, and for each mule from Liddes sterile and drearv, another ravine is 
to the hospice <> francs, and a dmwir passed, and the summit is approached, 
to the boy who returns with the mule. At length, after crossing some bed* of 
Between Liddes and St. Pierre chars snow, t he solitary walls of tin* 
are seldom taken, not that tin* road is Hosmi: appear, and the traveller 

impracticable, but it is, at present, reaches, on the very crest of the j>ass, 
very liable to be broken up. this dwelling in the clouds, N-JUO 

1 h. St. Pierre is a dirty, wretched ! English feet, a bo ye the sea-level, 
village, but it has fragments and in- ■ Here, in the practice of the most 
script ions enough to support some | disinterested benevolence, lives this 
claims to antiquity. A military co- j communit y of /‘efijirn - , who devote 
luinn, dedicated to tin* younger Con- j the best time of thru* life, when man 
stantine, is placed here. ! is most susceptible of his powers for 

On leaving St. Pierre the road its enjoyment, to the seiwice of their 
crosses a deep abyss, through which j fellow -men ; those whose* pursuits 
the prance forces its nay into the 1 oblige them to traverse these dreary 
valley below. The road to the hos- ; tields in sea sot -sof danger, w lien, w ith- 
picc leaves on the 1. a torrent which ; out such aid and protection, hundreds 
descends from the Yal Orsey, in which i must perish. 

there is, not far from St. Pierre, a ! The Hospice is a nmsshe stone 
magnificent cascade. ! building, well adapted to its perilous 

The road formerly led through the* ; situation, which is on the u*ry highest 
forest of Si. Pierre, by a path among j point of the pass, when* it is exposed 
the rocks and roots of pines, so steep to tremendous storms from tin* N.E. 
and tortuous that Napoleon's ditfi- ! and S.W. On tlu* N.W. it is sheltered 
culties in transporting his artillery : by the Mont Cln nelletaz, and in an 
were hero, perhaps, the greatest, that i opposite direction by the Mont Mort. 
he encountered from natural obstacles j There isiio mountain which hears the 
during his extraordinary expedition in ! name of the St. Bernard. Like that 
18oo across these Alps. Lately the j of the St. Hot hard, the name is only' 
spirited Vallaisuns have cut an excel- j given to the pass. The chief building 
lent road along the precipices which j is capable of accommodating 7o or So 
oierhung the deep course of the Dr a nee. ; traxellers with beds; b K> may be slid- 
avoiding the steep vises and falls of i tered; and between 7>uu and (>oo ha\o 
the old road, and leading the travelh»r j received assistance in one day. Bc- 
by a safe path, which their daring | si(h*s this, there is a house near the 
engineers have cut out of the rock, J hospice cm the other side* of tlu* way; 
through a savage and appalling defile, .it was built as a place of refuge in 
On leaving the forest, and rising ■ case of fire — an event which has twice 
to whore the pines and larches are i happened here since the* foundation of 
stunted from their elevation above the i the establishment. It hears the name 
level of the sea, the traveller arrives j of the Hotel de St. Louis, w hich was 
at some pasturages where there* are ! given in compliment to the kings of 
many chalets. The enormous mass | France, whose protection was often 
of the Mont. Vclun appears to forbid j extended to the hosnice. It is chiefly 
further progress: some of its fine I used for offices, and to accommodate 
glaciers, particularly that of Monou, i the ladies. 

stream down into the plain of l*rou, ! Within a few years additional ac- 
where, amidst the shelter of surround- I commodation in bed-rooms bus been 
ing mountains, numerous herds gather | added. The ground-floor consists of 

o 3 
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stabling, store-room for wood, fodder, j 
&c. A Right of stops loads up lo the ■ 
principal entrance in the first floor of | 
the building, where a long corridor j 
connects the offices, &c. w ith the t 
chapel. Another corridor on the iloor j 
above leads to the dormitories, the • 
refectory, the gallery of the cliapel, 1 
&c. The Ih'ivrit),} Jit >o)n, appropriated 
to tin* reception of strangers, espe- 
cially ladies, is entered from the stairs 
between the two corridors. Here 
brethren do the honours to their 
visitors. 

The Chmunfo-r (or Bursar), the 
commissary of the establishment, is 
the brother who usually presides at 
the hours of 1 2 and <>, dinner and 
supper, (iemlemen dine or sup with 
all the monks in their refectory. 

The room appropriated to visitors 
is large and convenient; it is hui 
with many drawings and prints, pre- 
sents sent by travellers in acknow- 
ledgment of the kind attentions which 
they had received from the brethren. A 
ia.no was among the presents thus sent 
y a lady. Attached to this room is a 
cabinet, in which a day, unfavourable 
for out-door enjoyment, may be passed 
with interest and pleasure. It eon- 
tains collections of the plants, insects, 
and minerals of the Alps, and many 
relics of the Temple dedicated to Ju- 
piter, which formerly stood on this 
pass, near to the site of the hospice. 
These antiquities consist of votive 
tablets, and figure's, in bronze, and 
other metals, and materials, arms, 
coins, &c., and are curiously illus- 
trative of the early worship on this 
mountain, and the intercourse esta- 
blished over this pass. No trace 
whatever now remains of the temple, 
though these relics are found upon 
what is known to have been its site. 
Steps cut in the rock may yet be seen, 
which led up to the spot upon which 
the temple stood. 

The ( 'Impel of the hospice is gene- 
rally well attended on Sundays and 
Festas, when the weather is not unfa- 
vourable, by the peasants from the 
neighbouring valleys and Alp pas- 
tures. It contains a monument to 
General Gessaix, who fell at Marengo, 


after having contributed mainly to 
that victory: it was erected to his 
memory bv Napoleon. 

In the chapel then* is a box, where 
donations in aid of the funds of the 
establishment are put, and travellers 
who receive its hospitalities offer their 
acknowledgments in a sum not, less 
than they would have paid for such 
accommodation at an inn. The money 
thus given by those who ean afford it 
ought to he in a more liberal degree, 
because that excess aids the monks to 
extend their assistance to poor and 
destitute travellers, a very numerous 
! class of claimants upon them, from the 
great intercourse which exists by this 
t puss between Switzerland and Italy. 

There* are usually In or 12 brethren 
here. They are all young men, who 
| enter upon this devoted service at 18. 
The severities of the weather in the 
winter, at this height, often impair 
their health, and they are driven to 
retire to a lower and more genial 
clime, with broken constitutions and 
ruiimd health, liven in the summer 
i it has happened that the ice has never 
| melted in the lake on the .summit, and 
in some years not a week has passed 
without snow falling. This occurred 
in 18 h>. It, always freezes early in 
tin* morning, even in tin* height, of 
summer, ami the hospice is rarely four 
months clear of deep snow. Around 
the building it averages 7 or 8 feet, 
and the drifts sometimes vest against 
it, and accumulate to the height of 40 
feet. The severest cold recorded was 
29° below zero of Fahrenheit: it has 
often been observed at 18° and 20° be- 
low. The greatest heat has been 
68° in the height of summer. 

The perilous passage of this moun- 
tain is more frequently undertaken in 
the winter than is generally imagined; 
it is difficult to conceive the neces- 
sity or urgency of affairs which can 
lead persons at such a season to tra- 
verse these dreary and dangerous soli- 
tudes in defiance of the snows, tour- 
inentes, and avalanches, which always 
threaten and often overwhelm them. 

To assist travellers, amidst the 
perils to which they are here ex- 
posed, is the duty to which the kind 
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brethren of the hospice and their 
assistants devote themselves. Undis- 
mayed by the storm, they seek amidst 
these dangers the exhausted or over- 
whelmed traveller, carrying to him 
food and cordials. They are generally 
accompanied by their M«/ t s, animals 
of peculiar sagacity for this service. 
These do not roam alone, as generally 
represented, but are useful eouijiauion^, 
to the brethren or their assistants, , 
tracing out the victim buried in the j 
snow, across snow-heaps too light to 
bear the weight of a man- recover- , 
ing by their instinct the path when 
to human sense the direction of the 
hospice is lost amidst the darkness j 
or the snow-whirl. There are usu- j 
ally 5 or d of those noble animals 
kept at the hospice. The breed ori- | 
ginally came from Spain. Newfound- : 
land dogs are found to answer, and J 
are employed on some of the passes. ! 
Their sense of smell is such that it is J 
affirmed they can perceive the ap- j 
proaeh of a traveller at the distance j 
of a longue. The duties of the Bro- 
therhood of St. Bernard and their 
servants sometimes lead them into 
fatal danger. On the 17th of l)ee., 

1 8 ‘Jo, a party of 3 domestics of 
the convent, or Marroniors— one of j 
them was Victor, a worthy man, j 
well remembered by Alpine travel- | 
lers went out with 2 dogs, on the j 
side of the Vacherie, to search at a 1 
dangerous time for travellers. They \ 
met one with whom they were re- j 
turning to the convent, when an ava- : 
lanehe overwhelmed them, and all j 
perished, except one of the dogs, i 
whose prodigious strength and ae- 
tivity enabled it to escape. The j 
bodies of poor Victor and his com- j 
panions were found only after the | 
melting of the snow in the following : 
summer. Nov. 12, 18-15, the Clavan- 
dier and l» servants were buried be- 
neath an enormous avalanche from 
the Mont Mort, which covered them 
15 ft. deep, and all perished. 

“ There is one scene of melancholy 
interest, usually visited on the St. 
Bernard — -the Morgue, or receptacle 
for the dead. It is a low building a 
few yards from the E. extremity of 


the convent, where tin* bodies of the 
unfortunate victims to storms and 
avalanches in these mountains have 
been placed. They have generally 
been found frozen, and put into this 
! horrid receptacle in the posture in 
winch they perished. Here many 
have ‘ dried up and withered,’ and 
on some even tin* clothes have re- 
mained after 18 years; others present 
a horrid aspect, some of the bones of 
the bead being blanched and exposed, 
whilst black integuments still attach 
to parts of the face. Among the vic- 
tims were a mother and child. The 
air passed freely through the grated 
windows, without bearing to the nos- 
trils -*f the observer the foul evidence 
of its transition through this dreadful 
place. From the rapid evaporation 
at this height, tile bodies bad dried 
without ’be usual decay. In a. walled 
enclosure on one side of the morgue 
was a great accumulation of bones, 
white, broken, and apparently the 
gathering of centuries. Upon this 
rocky and frozen mil they could not 
bury the dead, ami, probably, as they 
dry up without offence, they are placed 
here for the chance of recognition. v — 
Passes of the A/jv. 

Tlic system of purveyance for the 
hospital seems to be well regulated. 
Supplies come from Aosta and the 
neighbouring villages. Their winter 
store of hay for their cows is so valu* 
able that the mules which ascend 
from either side with travellers gene- 
rally bring their own bay, or supply 
themselves from a vender established 
in the convent, at a higher rate than 
below. Wood for tiring is one of the 
most important necessaries to them. 
Not a stick grows within ~ leagues, and 
all the fuel supplied to the convent 
is brought from the forest which be- 
longs to it in the Val de Ferret, a 
i distance of nearly 4 leagues. The 
consumption of w ood at the convent 
is considerable, for, at the great ele- 
vation of tin* liospiee, water boils at 
about 19<> degrees, w hich is so much 
less favourable for the cooking of 
meat, than at 212 degrees, that it re- 
quires 5 hrs. to effect that w hich, at a 
less elevation, may be done in 3 hrs. 
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They have adopted stoves for wanning 
the ctm vent Milli hot air. 

Visitors universally acknow ledge the 
kind and courteous attention which 
they receive from those excellent men, 
particularly at table. They are freely 
communicative about their establish- 
ment, and conversation has no re- 
straint, hut in the respect which their j 
characters demand. The language j 
used by them is Trench, though there 
are Italians and Gormans among* ! 
them. They are well informed upon j 
most subjects, and intelligent upon 
those in which their situation has ' 
been favourable to their acquiring in- | 
formation. The periodical works of j 
some academic bodies and institutions 
are sent, to them, and they ha\e a 
small library, which is eh icily theo- 
logical. During their short summers, 
their intercourse with well-informed 
travellers is extensive, which is shown 
in the names and notices b*ft by tra- 
vellers ill tin; albums preserved care- 
fully I:v the brethren at the hospice. 
This intercourse gives to their in- 
quiries a propriety, and an apparent 
interest in the affairs of the world. 

A report had prevailed that the 
funds of the convent had suffered 
much upon the fall of Napoleon, who 
had especially patronised the esta- 
blishment. In reply to inquiries upon 
this subject, the prior answered that 
their funds were in a flourishing con- 
dition; that Buonaparte rather im- 
poverished than enriched them. It 
was true that he had assisted them 
with donations, but his claims upon 
their’ funds had exceeded his benefits; 
that they had had 40 men quartered 
upon them for months together, and 
t>o,noo had passed in one season, and 
all these had been assisted. Their 
funds, ho said, from the facilities 
which peace gave to travelling, were 
now increasing, because visitors to 
the convent, who can afford it, are 
usually donors. 

The monks are of the order of 
St. Augustine, and the distinguish- 
ing badge of that order is a white 
slit band passed round the neck, 
the ends before and behind being 
tucked into the girdle. The dress 


is a black cloth robe, which reaches 
nearly to the ankle, buttoned from 
top to bottom; a black conical cap, 
with a tuft at the top, completes a 
costume which is gentlemanly and 
becoming. 

Travellers who wish to stay at the 
hospice for a few days, must obtain 
the leave of the principal. It. is 
understood that the object of the esta- 
blishment is only to assist the passing 
traveller ; but a stay of some days for 
scientific research, or excursion in the 
neighbouring mountains, is readily 
acceded to. 

“ The monks have a deep cellar 
where they keep their wine, &c. un- 
frozen, although the thermometer 
often descends to 20 of Heanniur, or 
1 : » -* of our scale. Fresh meat is easily 
! procured in the summer from the 
j valleys, blit for winter they lay up a 
; store* of salt ed and pressed meat. They 
1 also keep a number of cows to supply 
j them with milk, butter, and cheese. 

I One only is kept up at the hospice 
; during the winter: the rest, are sent 
to Martigny, and their produce car- 
ried u |) in the solid form. The monks 
also obliged to keep 45 horses all 
the year, in order to use them for 
conveying wood to the hospice from 
a forest .» leagues off. This employ- 
ment. lasts for 2 months during sum- 
mer, hence the wood must, be by far 
the most expensive article. Travel- 
lers are passing every day during the 
winter, notwithstanding the perils of 
such a pass at, such times. These 
persons, when they arrive at a certain 
house not far from the summit, are 
desired to wait till the following 
morning, when a servant and a dog 
descend from the top to this kind of 
refuge, and take up all the persons 
assembled, the servant being conducted 
by the dog, who, it appears, never 
misses his way, but, entirely hidden, 
except his tail, in the snow, directs the 
march of the whole cavalcade, (N.B. 
The monk assured us that all the 
stories about their going out searching 
for lost travellers, and the dogs car- 
rying wine, are false in toto, and the 
proof is, that such proceeding is im- 
possible, for as great difficulty exists 
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|to the monks going about as to tlie j habitants of the valleys sire then going 
travellers.) This labour of the dogs , out to seek work ; in" November they 
is so great, that their life never ex- j come home with money in their 
coeds U years, owing to attacks of j pockets.” S. VV. J. M. In the course 
rheumatism, which is the bane of both j of 1814, 1 l*,t m m.j travellers passed over 
dog and man up here. The infirm the mountain. 

dogs are generally killed. If the feet i “The scene from the IV. end of the 
of the persons are found frozen, they hospice looking tow aids Italy is sterile 
are immediately rubbed strongly with , and dreary ; patches of snow an' seen 
snow or with a stimulating ointment. . on the sides of the mountains, w Iiich 
If neither succeed, the mortified part 1 sweep down to the lake ; and the /Vin 
is immediately amputated bv one of ■ </r Ser/v, a pinnacled mountain on the 
the monks, who studies medicine a ‘ oilier side of the Vacherie, with its 
little. II* necessary, stockings, &c. are . rocks and snows, adds to its w ildness 
given to the poor. No dead body has : and desolation. 

been left unclaimed for two years past, ! “ A column opposite to the middle 

so that there was no addition to the j of the water marks the boundary of 
morgue. The snow is generally do ; Piedmont and the Vallak ; above and 
ft. deep in winter. The dogs at pre- | beyond ii, is the little plain of Jupiter, 
sent (June 2o, 18b>) at the hospice where a temple formerly stood, and 
are b. Tradition reports that they are j from which a. Homan road led down 
a cross between the Newfoundland j on the riedmontc.se sick* of the pass, 
and the Pyrenean. In the year I82d ' This road may be easily traced in the 
all the dogs and d servants (sent on hewn rock, and the remains of a mas- 
thC occasion together-- an unusual s sivo pavement ; hut not a vestige of 
occurrence) were destroyed by ail j tin* temple is left above the surface, 
avalanche. Luckily the monks had J “From the fragments which have 
recently given away a couple of dogs, j been found it appears to have boon a 
which were returned to them, or the j Homan work of a time probably not, 
breed would have been lost. Jo sor- | earlier than that of Augustus. The 
vants are kept in winter, and 8 in sum- i period of the substitution of a military 
mor, of whom 2 descend daily to the j column for the slat no of Jupiter, under 
refuges to bring up travellers, from j the younger Constant ine, in the year 
the month of October to the end of ddt), was probably not that of the de- 
April, the time of course varying ae- ! st ruction of the temple; for medals of 
cording to the season. Few of tin* the children of Theodosius, bo years 
monks are able to stand the climate j later, have been found there, 
for more than lb years; but there is j “The first foundation of the hos- 
no stated time for which. they devote j pice has been attributed by some to 
themselves; each stays as long as he j kouisle Dcbonnaiiv, by olhorstoChar- 
is able, being allowed do days’ recre- j lemagne, w hose uncle /><*/■»• ov/, an ide- 
ation- lb at a time — at a. subside try j gitimate son of Charles Martel, led a 
house at Mart igny, where also they j division of the invading army of Char- 
descend when no longer able to live at j lemagne over the Great St. Ber- 
the St. Bernard, or else they goto the . nerd when he went lo attack Lom- 
hospice on the Simplon. We break- hardy. The present, name of the pass, 
fasted with 0 monks. Sen ice is per- Saussure supposes, might, have been 
formed in the chapel at 4^ a.m. in derived from this Jlc/mwl ; lmt there 
summer, and 5 in winter, and at 8 p.m. was another of the name, an illegiti- 
all the year round. mate son of Pepin, to whom Charle- 

“ The times at which the poor tra- inagne left the kingdom of Italy. To 
Tellers pass in greatest numbers dur- him may rather he attributed the ori- 
ing the winter, are in November, Fe- ginal establishment of the hospice, 
hr u ary, March, and April. As many from the interest, which he .would have 
as 2000 per month will pass in Febru- in preserv ing the communication with 
ary and March, because the poor in- Gaul by this passage of the Alps, 
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and with it have given his name, for 
there is historical evidence that a 
monastery existed on the Great St. 
Bernard before the year s.'il. 

“ The present hospice was founded 
in Oij'J, by Bernard, who was born of j 
a noble family of Savoy, at the cha- 
teau of Mentiion, on the lake of An- ' 
nocy. A determination at an early j 
age to devote himself to an ecclesias- j 
tical life induced him to desert lus j 
home and go to Aosta, o; which city i 
he afterw ards became archdeacon. A ; 
coincidence of liis name with that of ; 
the monastery probably influenced 
his determination to re-establish the 
hospice on Mont d oux, by which name, 
it was generally known before it ac- 
quired that of St. Bernard. lie 
founded at nearly the same time the 
hospice on the Little St. Bernard, and 
gave to them the name, and placed 
them under the protection, of his fa- ' 
vourite saint, Nicolas cle Myra, as 
tutelary patron of these establishments. 
By degrees the name of the devotee 
was joined to that of the saint, and 
after the canonization of Bernard his 
name superseded that of all others, 
and has continued attached to the 
hospice since 1 1 The attempt of 
Constantine to destroy the worship 
of Jupiter had not entirely succeeded; 
but St. Bernard rooted out the re- 
mains of paganism, and founded an 
establishment for active benevolence, 
to which thousands have been in- 
debted. He died in loos, after having 
governed the convent upwards of 40 
years. For some time after the death 
of St, Bernard the hospice was ex- 
posed to frequent outrages from bar- 
barians who traversed the mountains; 
and its records of the 11th century 
present a succession of calamities. ( 
In the contests of the emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa with pope Alex- 
ander III., and Humbert count of 
Maurienne, diplomas of protection 
were given by them for the security of 
persons and property belonging to the 
monastery. It was one of the very 
few objects in which emperors, sove- 
reign pontiffs, and other distinguished 
persons, disputed the glory of fostering 
and protecting a foundation so impor- 


tant. to humanity. It soon acquired 
great celebrity and opulence. As early 
as 1177, it had, in various dioceses, KK 
benefices, in priories, cures, chateaux, 
and farms; it had lands in Sicily, in 
Flanders, and in England. Its cli- 
max of riches and importance was 
in 14SO, when it possessed IKS cures 
a lorn*. Subsequently, however, the 
Reformation, political changes in the 
stales, loss of distant property, dis- 
putes with the popes, with the neigh- 
bouring states, and with each other, 
drove the monks of St. Bernard to 
seek even eleemosynary assistance. 
Thu very laud upon w hich their noble 
duties are performed has been the 
subject, of disputes between the neigh- 
bouring states. Sardinia, claimed it 
as within a frontier extending to the 
bridge of Nudri, on the northern 
side ; but the Vallaisans established a 
els im to it as within the diocese of 
Sion, by bulls of the popes from 
Leo IX. to Benoit XIV. The hos- 
pice, therefore, stands within the 
canton of the Vallais; but its autho- 
rity extends only to the middle of the 
lake, on the borders of which a co- 
lumn is fixed as a line of demarcation; 
and the excellent brethren of St. 
Bernard had not only all their pro- 
perty within the state of Sardinia 
taken from them, but they were ac- 
tually taxed by this state for the use 
which they made of the summer pas- 
turage of the Vacherio. Very little 
property in land still belongs to the 
hospice; a vineyard at C la reus, and 
a farm at Roche, in the Bays de 
Valid, are the principal: their re- 
sources are small, and in aid of them 
collections are regularly made in the 
Swiss cantons ; blit this has been 
sometimes abused by impostors, who 
have collected as the agents of the hos- 
pice.” — Ihxu'kfdons Masses of the Alps. 

On leaving the hospice to descend 
to the Val d’ Aosta, the path skirts 
the lake, and passes between it and 
the Plain de Jupiter. A little be- 
yond the end of the lake, after passing- 
through a short defile, tin* scene opens 
towards Italy, into the vast basin of 
the Vaoherie, where the cow's of the 
convent are pastured. The road turn s 
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'abruptly to the right, und sweeps 
round the basin to descend gradually 
to the plain below. 

The view on first looking out upon 
the Vacherie, from the gorge in the 
Mont Mart, is very tine, the moun- 
tains on the opposite side being sub- 
lime in form and elevation : the most 
striking in the scene is the /Vm </</ 
JSucn', celebrated by Saussure. 

At the lower end of the Vaoherie ! 
the path winds down by a series of 
zigzags, and thence the descent is 
rapid to St. Remy, a dreary little i 
village, but where there is now a ! 
very fair Inn. Here return chars to j 
Aosta limy generally be obtained for j 
lo francs. Travellers who leave Aosta ! 
to visit the hospice, in a char for St. \ 
Remy, and intend to return, cause it 
to wait for them there for four or six 
hours, and pay 20 francs for the char 
for the day, with a buona-mano to the 
postilion. But it generally happens 
that the traveller crosses the moun- 
tain, in which case he pays from 12 
to IT francs for the char, aiul the 
postilions wait till the evening for 
customers descending from the Great j 
St. Bernard, and it is seldom that j 
they are disappointed in a fare. | 

From St. Remy the road descends, i 
with little interest in the scenery, to 
St. Oyen, where the passports are ex- 
amined. 'These require great, regu- 
larity, or the permission to pass is 
withheld. Beyond St. Oyen, at Etrou- 
bles, where the Piedmontese custom- 
house is placed, an examination of 
baggage takes place. The Piedmont- 
ese officers are usually very cour- 
teous. 

At Etroubles, the St. Bernard 
branch of the Buttier is crossed, and 
the road descends to the village of 
Gignod, where the vegetation begins 
to luxuriate, ami the Italian side of 
the mountain is felt and seen. Here 
there is a fine peep into the Val Bei- 
lina. Erom Gignod to the city of 
Aosta, the richness of the scenery is 
constantly increasing. Trellised vines 
and Indian corn mark the approach 
to the Val d’ Aosta; and the first 
view of the city and the valley, in the 
descent from "the St. Bernard, where 


the background is filled with the mag- 
nificent forms and snowy summits of 
the mountains above the Val d«* Cogue, 
is very fine indeed. 

Aosta, p. 29' >. 


ROUTE 10, Sa. 

sr. m:nxAki» to coumavmjh, i:v tiil 
col i»k si;im:xa. 

“ 9 or lo hours on foot. 'This is by 
far the best, way of getting from the 
hospice to ( <irinav<*iir. On leasing 
St. Remy (Rrc. lo^), take the road to 
the rt. to the village of Bosses, then 
through fields for an hour, and you 
arrive at the foot nf the Col. Half an 
hour’s ascent through a pine-forest 
brings you 0> tin* last, chalet, where 
milk and cheese may be obtained as 
long as th cows are on tin* mountain. 
Here, inst« ud of billowing a road to 
the rt., go up the mountain by a zigzag 
path, immediately hc/iiud the chalet, 
and l£ hour’s good walking will land 
you on the top of the Col. This part 
of the road is exceedingly steep, but 
the view” from the summit well rewards 
the traveller for his labour. The 
scenery is very v\ ild, especially towards 
the IS. and N.W., offering a great con- 
trast to the beautifully cultivated val- 
ley of Aosta, which shortly afterwards 
(just above the village of Morges) 
you see extended at vour feet. From 
Morges to Morgex, on the high road 
between Aosta and Cormayeur (Rte. 
1<>7), is a walk down n stony path of 
about ^ an hour. The Serena abounds 
with ptarmigan and chamois. There 
are two other routes from the St. 
Bernard to Cormayeur;—!, by the 
Col des Fenctros (over which the 
monks bring their wood from the Val 
Ferret) and the Col do Ferret (Rte. 

| lto); and 2, by the Col de St. Remy, 

! turning oft* to the rt. between the 
| Vacherie and St. Remy, and getting 
j into the pass of the Ferret, at Sagvin. 
This last is the shortest route of the 
three, but is very fatiguing, and re- 
quires a local guide. A good walker 
may easily get to Cormayeur this way 
in 7 hours.”- F. 
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st. w: \NCmrR to aosta hy run vai.- ; 

Li:v OK 11AOXKS, I’ll K (JLACIK.KS OK ' 
(.’HARMON TANK, Til K KOI, IUCS KK.NK- 1 
TKi.S, AND Till. VAT. lMII-I.IXA. 

(Two Days.) 

From S(. Bnmcliier (lfte. loS) a 
good mule-track leads up the valley 
of lhigiics, which is very fertile, to 
Lourlier, passing through many vil- 
lages, especially those of (. liable ami 
Morgues. The valley is narrow, 
abounding in gorges, and offering 
many tine scenes to the pencil of the 
traveller. Abo\t* Lourtier, the last 
village in the valley, this character 
becomes more striking, and the pass 
increases in difficulty to Font do 
Mauvoisin, a lofty stone - arched 
bridge, by which you pass from the 
rt. to the 1. bank of the Draneo. ad- 
joining a small hamlet, not far below 
the glaciers of Getroz. The descent, 
of these glaciers from the Mont Pleu- ! 
rear was the cause of the interruption 
of the waters of the Dranec, which . 
formed a lake and burst its bounds in i 
1595, carrying off in its destructive 
course more than 14-0 persons from 
the valley, besides houses and cattle. 
A more" recent inundation, that of 
IHls, from a similar cause, has left 
fearful traces of its overwhelming 
power. Among the boulders brought 
down by that (went, is one which 
contains above 140(J sq. ft.; and the 
height which the waters then at- 
tained is yet distinctly marked when; j 
the land, then covered, is even now | 
desolate. j 

“ Vast blocks of stone,” savs 
Brockcdon, in his ‘ Excursions in the 
Alps,’ “ which were driven and de- 
posited there by the force of the 
waters, now' strew the valley ; and 
sand and pebbles present an arid sur- 
face w here rich pasturages were seen 
before the catastrophe. The quantity 
and violence of the water suddenly 
disengaged, and the velocity of its 
descent, presented a force which the 
mind may calculate, but cannot con- 
ceive. 

“ In the accounts which have been 
given of this event, the object of the 
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writers has been merely to describe 
the catastrophe, and the extent of its 
injuries; but in reading the account 
of M. Escltor do Linth, published in 
the />//>. Unit', do dative, Set. <:t Art,*, 
tom. viii. p. UP 1, I wtis most forcibly 
struck with the unparalleled heroism 
of the brave men who endeavoured to 
avert the evil, by opening a channel 
for the waters, which had, by their 
accumulation, become a source of 
terror to the inhabitants of these 
valleys. 

; “ in the spring of 1818 the people 

! of the valley of Bagnos became 
alarmed on observing the low' state of 
I tin; waters of the Drance, at a season 
| when the melting of the snows usu- 
ally enlarged the torrent ; and this 
alarm was increased by the records of 
similar appearances before the dread- 
ful inundation of 1595, which was 
then occasioned by the accumulation 
of the waters behind the debris of a 
glacier that formed a dam, which re- 
mained until the pressure of the water 
hurst the dike, and it rushed through 
the valley, leaving desolation in its 
course. 

“ In April, 1818, some persons 
went up the \ alloy to ascertain the 
cause; of the deficiency of w r at or, and 
they discovered that vast masses of 
the glaciers of Getroz, and avalanches 
of snow, had fallen into a narrow part 
of the valley, between Mont, Floureur 
and Mont Mauvoisin, and formed a 
dike of ice and snow Goo ft. wide 
and 4u<> ft. high, on a base of OOoo ft., 
behind which the waters of the 
Drama; had accumulated, ami formed 
a lake above 7000 ft. long. M. Ve- 
netz, the engineer of the Valla is, w as 
consulted, and he immediately de- 
cided upon cutting a gallery through 
: this barrier of ice, Go ft. above the 
j level of the water at the time of com- 
| meiicing, and where the dike was 000 
! ft. thick. He calculated upon making 
! a tunnel through this mass before the 
water should have risen Go ft. higher 
in the lake. On the loth of May the 
work was begun by gangs of 50 men, 
who relieved each other, and worked, 
without intermission, day and night, 
with inconceivable courage and per- 
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'•veranco, neither deterred by the j 
ally occurring danger from the fall- 
lg of fresh masses of the glacier, nor j 
v the rapid increase of the water in ; 
he lake, which rose 02 ft. in M4 days 
- on an average nearly 2 ft. <*ach 
lay; bill it once rose 5 ft. in one day, I 
nd threatened each moment to burst i 
he dike by its increasing pressure; ; 
r, rising in a more rapid proportion 
han the men could proceed with their j 
vnrk, render their etforts abortive. by 
ising above them. Sometimes dread- 
’ul noises were heard, as the pressure . 
>f the water detached masses of ice . 
rom the bottom, which, floating, pre- ■ 
■■anted so much of their bulk above 
lie water as led to the belief that : 
ionic of them wore 7'» ft. thick. The ' 
non persevered in their fearful duty ; 
vithout any serious accident, and I 
hough suffering severely from cold i 
md wet, and surrounded by dangers . 
>vhich cannot be justly described, by 
he 4th of dune they had accomplished 
in opening BOO ft. long: but having 
begun their work on both sides of the . 
(like at, the same time, the place where i 
they ought to have met was 2u ft. 
lowin’ on one side of tin* lake than on 
the other; it was fortunate ihat, lat- 
lerl v the increase of the perpendicular 
height, of the water was less, owing to 
the extension of its surface. They | 
proceeded to level the highest side of , 
the tunnel, and completed it just be- j 
fore the water reached them. On the i 
evening of the 1 ‘>th the water began ; 
to flow. At. first tin* opening was not ; 
large enough to carry off the supplies . 
of water which the lake received, and 
it rose 2 if. above the tunnel; hut this j 
soon enlarged from the action of the j 
water, as it melted the floor of the , 
gallery, and the torrent rushed 
through. In M2 hrs. the lake sunk 
1 o ft., and during the following 24 ' 
hrs. 20 ft. more; in a few days it would i 
have been emptied ; for the floor j 
melting, and being driven off as the j 
water escaped, kept itself below the ; 
level of the water within ; but the 
cataract, which issued from the gal- j 
lerv melted, and broke up also a large I 
portion of the base of the dike which J 
had served as its buttress; its resist- i 


ance decreased faster than the pres- 
sure of the lake lessened, and at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon of the Kith of 
dune the dike bdHt. and in half an 
hour the water escaped through the 
breach, and left the lake empty. 

“ Tim greatest accumulation of 
water had been 8 m* *, 000,0110 of mibio 
feet; the tunnel, before the disruption, 
bad carried off nearly : i:;o,< 100 , 000 - - 
.Kselier says, 27o,ooo,ooo : blit he 
neglected to add tin, 000,000 which 
llowed into ilic lake in days. fn 
half an hour, MMi .,ooo,ouo cubic ft. 
of water pulsed through I lie breach, 
or Moo, 000 ft. per second; which 
is o times greater in <{uantity than 
the waters of the liliine at llasle, 
where it is IMoo English ft. wide. 
In one hour and a halt' the water 
reached Marligny. a distance of 8 
leagues. Thro'gh tin* tiist 70,000 
ft. it passed with tin* velocity of 
MM ft. t per second four or five 
times faster than the most vapid 
river known; yet. it was charged with 
ice, rocks, ca.rl.li, trees, houses, rattle, 
and men; M4 persons were losi. 4o0 
cottages swept away, and tin* da- 
mage done in the 2 hrs. of its deso- 
lating power exceeded a. million of 
Swiss livres. All tin* people of the 
valley had been cautioned against the 
danger of a sudden irruption; yet it 
was fatal to so many. All the bridges 
in its course were nwept away, and 
among them the bridge of Mauvoisin, 
which was elevated tv> feet, above the 
ordinary height of the Drawee. If 
the dike had remained untouched, and 
it could have endured the pressure 
until the lake had reached the level 
of its top, a volume of I,70o,ooo,(m»0 
cubic lcet of water would have been 
accumulated there, and a. devastation 
much more fatal and extensive must 
have been t lit* consequence. From 
this greater danger the people of the 
valley of the Drawee were preserved 
by till* heroism and devotion of the 
brave men who effected the formation, 
of the gallery in the dike, under the 
direction of M. Venetz. I kffow no 
instance on record of courage equal 
to this: their risk of life was not for 
fame or for riches— they had not the 
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usual excitements to personal risk in j with, he formed and executed the de- 
ft world’s applause or gazetted promo- j sign of bringing the streams of the 

tion, -their devoted courage was to ; neighbouring mountains by a canal to 
save the lives aiw pn >perty of their | Alan voisin, opposite the highest part 
fellow-men, not to destroy them. ' of the glacier where it touched that 
They steadily and heroically perse- ! mountain. From hence it was ctm- 
vorod in their labours, amidst dangers } ducted by wooden troughs on to the 

such as a field of battle never pro- i glacier in a direction parallel to the 

seated, and from which some of the valley. The water was divided into 
bravest brutes that ever lived would j two streams; one falling nearly on 
have shrunk in dismay. These truly the one edge of the Drance, and the 
brave Vallaisans deserve all honour!” , other on the other; and having been 
But the skill of AI. Venetz was not warmed by the sun in its-course, soon 
limited in its application to emptying cut very deep channels in the iee. 
the lake: his abilities have been pro- j AVhen they reached the river the 
perlv directed to the prevention of ; troughs were removed a few feet, and 
such another catastrophe, for the lia- , thus the stream produced the effect of 
hility to its recurrence was obvious. ! a saw, w hich, dividing the ice, forced 
Not one-twentieth part of the ice j the portion between them to fall into 
which formed the barrier had been | the Drance. 

removed when the dike hurst, and j “ When the weather is fine, these 
fresh masses wore still falling from j streams, which are not more than 4 
Mont Pleureur and Mont Mauvoisin, j or 5 inches in diameter, act with ex- 
the mountains of which the bases ! traordimiry power, piercing a hole 
formed the buttresses to the dike; in ! -On feet deep and 6 feet in diameter 
fact the dike was again accumulating j in “24 hours. They are calculated to 
so rapidly, that at the end of IN IB the j remove 10n,0()0 cubical feet of ice 
barrier was almost as complete as ho- j from the barrier daily, and it is sup- 
fore its bursting, from the pressure of posed that if the weather is fine 
the lake. the w hole will be removed in three 

It became, therefore, an important years, 
object to prevent a repetition of the “ At the end of the season of 1822, 
former catastrophe, by the adoption the Drance remained covered only for 
of such means as would prevent, or at j a len th of 480 feet; whereas, at the 
least diminish, the increase of the \ commencement of the* operation, it 
barrier. Blasting by gunpowder was was covered over a length of 1850 
found impracticable, from the diffi- feet. M. Venetz estimates the’quan- 
culty of tiring the powder at consi- tity of ice removed in 1822 as between 
derable depths in the ice, and from 1 1 and 12 millions of cubical feet.” — 
the comparatively small masses re- IUh. TJnir. xxii. 58. 

moved by this means. After much ' ‘The main glacier of Getroz lies 
consideration and many trials, a mode high up amidst the defiles of Mont 
has been adopted and put in execu- Plcurenr, and is not visible from the 
tion by AT. Venetz, which promises path along the opposite side of the 
the greatest success. valley. The glacier which did the 

‘ Al. Venetz had remarked that the mischief, now reduced in size, resem- 
glaeier could not support itself where | hies a mass of umnelted snow, lying 
the river was of a certain width, but in the depths of the defile, and in 
fell into it and was dissolved; whereas, reality consists of fragments which 
where -the river was comparatively ! have fallen from the upper glacier 
narrow, the ice and snow formed a I over a cliff of enormous height, at 
vault, ^per it., and consequently tended j whose edge it terminates. The defile 
to the preservation of any portion j is so narrow that these dirty fallen 
falling from the glacier above. Per- | fragments still partially bar the course 
ceiving also the effect of the river in j of the river, and must continue to 
dissolving the mrt it came in contact j choke the outlet until a tunnel be 
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armed for the passage of the water 1 and almost too steep to bear snow, 
eneath them.” — See Forbes. | presenting a perfect ridge of pyra- 

The path now lies across the bed i midal aiguilles stretching towards*Val 
if the glacier-lake, whose bursting i Pellina.”-' Prof. Forties. 
lid so much mischief: 4- hours’ walk J This is not the only pass by the Val 
mm ('liable; 1 A hour further lie the J Pellina across the great chain. An- 
il filets of Torembee, above Getroz, ; other is practicable, though ditlicuit 
vhich can be reached in good time in ' and dangerous, by the Co! dc Co ll<>n 
me day from Martigny; and those j (to, 444 ft. high, Rte. 01, p. INI), 
vho wish to cross the glaciers of ! which lies between the chalets of Pre- 
Jharmontane can sleep there, and, i ra ven, in the Val Pellina, and St. 
starting early the next morning, push i Barthelem), above Evolena in the 
m to the extremity of the valley, j Val d’llerens, or Eringerthal, which 
*ross two glaciers, and attain tin 1 sum- j opens into the Vallais, near Sion. An- 
nit of the pass of the Col des Fene- | other pass, at the head of the Val 
cres in time to reach Aosta on the { Pellina, leads from Eciomea to Val 
follow ing day. ■ Tournanche and tile Val d’Aosta. 

The ascent of the upper part of the The course from the ( \>1 des Fene- 
valley, crossing to the 1. bank of the tres to Val IVilina is to skirt the base 
Drance, presents scenes of greater of the peaky ridges of Mont (idee, 
grandeur than any below. As the 1 passing a small lake by a rapid de- 
valley turns to the S.F. several gla- scent, mid reaching the pastures. The 
piers come into sight, and that of descent, is long and fatiguing to 
Durand, descending on the rf. from Balme r the first hamlet, and toOllo- 
the Mont Combein, stretches over mont, where there arc* traces of an 
across the Drance. It. requires to be j aqueduct built by the* Romans for the 
traversed in order to reach the pas- j supply of water to Augusta Pnetovia. 
tures, on which stand the chalets of j Thence the road descends through 
Charmontane, on the W. of the valley, ! the tillage of Val IVilina, and still 
at the foot, of the Mont Avril. Hence i lower that of Rogniant, near to where 
there* is a magnificent view over the j the Buttier is crossed, and the; path 
glacier of Charmontane, a sea of ice I leads into the city of 
nearly unexplored. Aosta. (Rte. 1o7, p. 

Professor Forbes did not descend 
to the; chalets, but keeping high up on | ROUTE 1 10. 

the flanks of Mont Avril, skirting the; 
glacier, mounted by a tedious but neat 
difficult ascent, to the 

Col des Fernet res, 4 hrs., 921.4 feet A journey of 15 or 1(* hrs. oil foot, 

above* the sea-level. Calvin lied by “ This route, though shorter, is less 

this puss from Aosta in 1541. Interesting than that by the Grand 

“ The view towards Italy is won- St. Bernard and Aosta.”- F. The* 
derfully striking. The* mountains (of j valley on the Swiss side, as well as 
Cogue) beyond Aosta, and the glaciers | that on the Piedmontese side, is called 
of Unitor, are spread out in the* dis- Val Ferret. The latter is a continua- 

tance, and beneath we have the ex- tinu of the Alice Blanche*, 

ceeding deep valley of Ollomont, coni- At Orsieres, in the Val d’Enlro- 
municating with the Val Pelline, j mont (Rte. 1<»8), a path turns off 
which is itself a tributary of the Val j on the rt., enters an agreeable vnl- 
d’ Aosta. It is enclosed by ridges of ley, and continues on the banks of 
the most fantastic and savage gran- an Alpine river, and, after pursuing a 
dear, which descend from the moun- tolerable road to Is sort., the principal 
tains on either side of the Col on the village in the Val de Ferret, 4 hrs. 
-N.E. from Mont Combein, rising to a distant from Martigny, ascends ra- 

height of 14,200 ft., and on the S.E. pidly tow ards the higher hamlets of 

from Mont Gelee, 11,000 ft. high, Pra le Fort and Branche. The moun - 


MAUTUiNV TO COKMAY l.l'U, UY THIS 
COL UK FLIUtl.T. 
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tains which bound the valley to- 
wards the W. are lofty, and crowned 
with the northern extremity of those 
vast glaciers of the chain of Mont 
Blanc, which, divided on the crest, 
descend towards the Val de Ferret, as 
the glaciers of Salena, Portalet, and 
Neuvo ; and on the other side, tow ards | 
the XV., form the glaciers de Triont, ! 
du Tour, and d’Argcntiere. 

There is nothing, however, remark- : 
able in the scenery of the Val de J 
Ferret. The route leads up a sue- j 
cession of rather flat divisions of the ! 
valley, from the Issert to the Chalets | 
de Folio, distant J hrs. On the rt.. I 
the short, transversal valleys, or rather ! 
crues, in the side of the mountains, I 
are the channels for these glaciers. I 

Above the Chalets de Folio, the i 
usual path to the Col de Ferret leads 
up through the Chalets of Ferret, by 
tile detritus of a mountain w hich fell 
in the year 1 7 7' >, burying the pas- 
turages of Banderai. Near to these 
chalets the two paths separate — that , 
on the 1. leading over the Col de la i 
Fenctre to the Great St. Bernard, that ! 
on the rt. to the Col de Ferret. I 

Instead, however, of ascending by 
Ferrer and the Chalets of Banderai, 
the guides now take a shorter path 
directly up the pasturages on the 
rt., above the Granges of Folic; 
but, without a guide, this may lead 
into scenes of danger, towards the 
deep crues and precipices which form 
the eastern side of the great chain of 
Mont Blanc — scenes of impressive 
grandeur, from their vastness and 
utter sterility. 

The ascent by the shorter path is 
very steep and fatiguing to the Col 
de Ferret ; but the view when near 
the summit well repays for tin* trouble 
of attaining it, the time required 
from the Chalet de Folic being about 
2 hrs. 

From the ascent, the whole Val do 
Ferret is seen, bounded on either side 
by lofty mountains, and the distance j 
is limited only by the Bernese Alps. 

The woods and pasturages of part 
of the Val de Ferret belong to the 
Convent of the Great St. Bernard, 
and at this distance from the hospice 


(4 or 5 leagues) the brethren obtain 
all their wood and some hay, which is 
conveyed to them by mules over the 
Col des Fenetrcs. 

From the crest of the Col de Ferret, 
the view along the S.E. side of Mont 
Blanc, towards Piedmont, is one of 
the scenes celebrated by Saussure. 
'The eye is carried through the Val 
d’Ent roves and the Alice Blanche 
to the Col de la Soigne, an extent 
of :;o m. Numerous glaciers are 
seen on the rt., streaming down into 
the \ alley from the great glaciers of 
Mont Blanc ; but the “ Monarch ” 
himself is not seen — the enormous 
masses of the Grand Jorasse and the 
(.leant conceal him in this \ie\v. 

The descent is over a soft slaty soil, 
in w hich the tracks of sheep and cat- 
tle have cut deep trenches, in which, 

, if a man stand, lie is half concealed, 
i Lo min. below the Col a cross is 
| placed on the edge of a precipice 
j which the path passes. It serves to 
guide the course of the ascending tra- 
veller, though from below it seems 
to be placed oil a pyramidal mass of 
rock which it would be impossible to 
attain. Far in the deep valley, the 
stream (lowing into Italy appears like 
a thread of si her. 

An hour and a half of fatiguing 
descent brings the traveller to the 
Chalets of Pro de Bar, famed for 
being the dirtiest in Piedmont. 

Near Pre de Bar the vast glacier 
of Triolet sweeps down from the 
crest which divides this glacier from 
the masses, which, on the other side, 
form the glacier of Talefre. Below 
the glacier of Triolet, the road de- 
scends by a most fatiguing path, 
amidst rocks and stones and hushes, 
presenting a scene of Alpine desola- 
tion. The valley is very narrow, and 
each rift on the mountain side towards 
Mont Blanc has its glacier hanging 
down from the summit. Not. less 
than 7 distinct glaciers are passed 
in the course of this valley before 
reaching the village of En troves, near 
to Cormayeur. These chiefly de- 
pend from the masses which form the 
Grand Jorasse, and the remarkable 
peak of the Gcant. A few miserable 
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villages in tlic Val d’Entreves are 
passed. The highest is Sagion ; those 
below are Pro -sec; and Plan -pansier. 
More than half the length of the val- 
ley is passed, on the descent, before j 
Mont Plane is seen. When its pro- j 
digious mass opens to the view, i ’ 
feet is overwhelming. The rugged- 
ness of the descent is increased by 
passing over the debris of a mountain j 
fall beneath the Gcant. This passed, j 
the river, which descends through the 
Val d’Entreves, is crossed, the ullage 
of Entreves is left on the rt., and, 
winding along a path by the side of 
the mountain, you reach 
Coriuayeur (Etc. 1U7). 

ROUTE ill. 

AOSTA TO 1 'ON TIC IN VAL lMUlCA, il\ 
UOt.NE, IT. NET II 1C IUC (MX. NIC, Tilt 
COL DIC ltKALK. AND THE VAI 
soanna (•> days). 

From Aosta (Rte. 107, p. 29.1) a. 
road leads directly down to the river 
Doire, which is crossed on a wooden 
bridge, and a path ascends on the 
rt. hank through the rich plain of 
the valley, and through the villages 
of Gressau and Joveneau to Aima- 
ville, about league, where one of 
the most fantastical offences to good 
taste in building spoils one of the 
finest sites in the valley. A knoll 
jutting out into it is surmounted with 
a squab, square mass of masonry, a 
modern antique, worse than any 
eoeknev attempt to decorate a garden 
with a castle. At Aimaville there 
formerly existed ail ancient pagan 
temple, which was succeeded uy nn 
establishment of knights Templars; 
and within'the present queer structure 
is an ancient armoury of the barons 
of Aimaville. It is now inhabited by 
the Contessa di lioeca. 

From the chateau the ascent is 
steep to the hamlet of St. Martin. 
The view from the crest above it is 
perhaps tin; finest in the Val d’ Aosta, 
m the richness of its plain, studded 
with villas and chateaux. The city is 
seen as in a glorious frame, and be- 
yond it, towards (he great chain, the 
peaks of the Monte llosa close this 


unmatched scene of the beautiful and 
magnificent in nature. 

On turning the brow of the moun- 
tain which forms the southern side of 
the entrance to the Val de Cogue, a 
path at an elevation of at least loon ft. 
above the torrent of the Cogue leads 
into the valley. Soon after losing 
sight of Aosta, deep in the valley be- 
neath the path, the tops of the cot- 
tages of Pont d’Ael are seen clustered 
with a few trees, and near it a white 
line which crosses the ravine. This 
is well worth an examination, and a 
path leads down to this remarkable 
village, where the line crossing the 
gulf will be found to bo an ancient 
aqueduct, which now serves as a road. 
This is one of the most remarkable of 
the Roman structures remaining in 
the Val d’Aosta, from the times of 
the empire. It is raised nearly too ft. 
above the torrent, which it crosses by 
a single arch ; immediately above the 
arch, and under the present road, 
is the ancient- gallery, which is lit 
through slits in the wall. 'Flu* gallery 
i is 18o ft. long, lift, high, and 8ft. 

| wide. The vault is composed of the 
slabs which formed the bed of the 
ancient watercourse. The gallery is 
entered by arched ports at either end; 
there art; two, one on the upper side, 
at the village of Pont d’Ael, and at 
the other end the port opens down 
the valley. This singular work is 
in perfectly sound condition, though 
built, as a still legible and e\eu sharp 
inscription indicates, by Cains Ainnis 
j and his son, of Padua, in the thir- 
teenth year of Augustus. This in- 
scription is inaccessible ; it is placed 
on a tablet just o\er the arch on the 
lower side towards the valley of 
Aosta. Though it cannot be reached, 
to which fact it probably owes its pre- 
servation, yet it can he readily read 
from the brink of the precipice oil the 
side of Pont d’Ael, and the follow- 
ing is the inscription : — 

IM1». I'.ESARE AUDI'S TO XllT. 

COS. DESK ’.N. C. AVIILILS (J. E. C. A THUS 
1 »AT A V 1NLS I'LIVATI M. 

Their name is still preserved in the 
village and chateau of Aimaville. 
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ROUTE 11 1.-^VAL T>E COGNE. IRON-MINES. 

The distance from Aosta to Pont j compatriots to induce them to carry 
d’Ael by the route described is nearly out many local improvements which 
3 hours’ walk. | he has suggested. There is very little 

Travellers in the Val d’ Aosta should i cultivation in the valley, the products 
not fail to visit this interesting work | of the mines giving occupation to its 
of antiquity, which is placed in asjtu- 1 inhabitants ; every stream drives its 
ation where it is impossible to imagine : tilt hammer, and almost every person 
that any benefit could ever have arisen . is employed in working, smelting, or 
commensurate with the expense of the i forging the iron raised, 
structure. The surrounding scenery j The hamlets of Vieille Silvenoir, 
is very grand. j Spinel, and Creta are passed before 

In ascending the valley of Cogne, (reaching the village of < 6 hours’ 

it is not necessary to retrace one’s i walk from Aosta. Here is no regular 
steps to regain the path high upon the? j 7)/a, hut accommodation may be pro- 
mountain side. A shorter cut from j cured on moderate terms, and there is 
Pont d’Ael leads to it ; the valley for no other place of rest or halt near at 
a long way above Pont d'Ael’is a hand. 

fearful ravine, utterly impracticable in • Cogne is a considerable village for 
its depth, which, except at two or so remote a position. It is beautifully 
three points, is equally impervious to ’ situated at the union of three valleys, 
the eye. In some places the narrow ! amidst charming meadows, which eon- 
path on the edge of the precipices, j trast strikingly with the barren scenes 
wretchedly guarded bv poles and j through which the traveller has 
trees, which a child might throw over, • passed. The valley on the 1. leads to 
is so obviously dangerous, that none the great iron-mines, and across the 
but a practised mountain traveller mountains to the Val Soanna ; that 
could pass some places without a i on the rt. is the Veriniana, and leads, 
shudder. Opposite to one spot, where at the distance of .1 hrs., to its vast 
the path turns suddenly into a deep glaciers. 

rift or crue in the mountain side, is a A day may he spent with interest 
slide, down which trees cut in the and pleasure here in visiting the iron 
forest above art‘ discharged, for the mines. A very steep ascent of hrs. 
chance of the torrent bringing them from Cogne leads to them. The iron 
down to the Val d’ Aosta. Not one is worked in the face of the mountain, 
in ten escapes being broken into splin- and seems to he of almost unlimited 
ters ; these, however, serve for the extent. A vast surface of pure ore 
usines and foundries for working th yielding from 70 to 80 per cent, of 
iron raised in the Val do Cogne, and metal is worked in open day. Gal- 

which is celebrated in Piedmont. lories are beginning to be constructed 

The difficulties of constructing with a view of carrying on the work 
road by which the productions of the during a longer part of the year than 
valley could he brought down, are it is at present possible to do at the 
obvious on observing its precipitous great elevation of the mines. The 
character. The valley, however, opens workmen live in wretched cabins dur- 
a little near some usines, and from ing the week, but descend to spend 
where the river is crossed to its 1. their Sundays in the valley ; they 
bank, a tolerable road leads to Cogne. speak French, and are very civil and 
This road was made by two brothers, courteous in their maimers to stran- 
iron-masters, who have recorded its j gers. The mine yields at present 
formation on a tablet in a rock. It is j 50,000 fr. of gross produce, ana 15,000 
kept in repair and has been much im- for annual profit to the commune — a 
proved at the expense of the commune very trifling income compared to what 
of Cogne, under the judicious admi- might be drawn from this source; but 
nistration of Dr. Grappin, a physician, the increasing scarcity of wood dimi- 
a man of general information, who has nishes every year the number of 
acquired influence enough over his forges which depend on it. 
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The height of the mine above the j From all the heights round Cogue 
alley is at least «K>oo ft., ami as muck . Mont Blanc is admirably semi, for the 
is l ’JO rubbie, or JOOU lbs., of ore is j valley is a prolongation in direction 
>rouglit down at once, in the manner j of that between Villeneme and (_'< >r- 
lescvibed in tile * Journals of an \ mayour, and is distinctly semi in this 
Alpine Traveller — j course iVoqi the Cramoni. A very 

“ On our .approach to Cogue I was f lofty and peaked mountain called 

struck by the appearance of u great ! Grivolet, between the valleys of 
pianlity of iron ore, heaped upon the ! Cogno and Savaruneho, is also a con- 
a oadside, which was here of good j spicuous ohjeet. 

)readth and kept in tolerable con- ; Leaving the little plain of Cogue, 
litioii. On the opposite* side of the i the road to the Col ascends by a steep 
•alley, in a mountain, is a mass of j path on the mountain side, leav ing on 
ron ore celebrated for its extraordi- | the rt. the valley of Vermiana, into 
mry richness : the mines are worked i which descends an enormous glacier 
it a great height in the mountain t from the mountain called the Grand 
iido, and 1 was surprised at the j Paradis. The steep pail) passes over 
aborious mode adopted for bringing • what appears t<> be a vast dyke in the 
he ore down into the valley, thence valiev; the toman Hows round it to 
o be taken to the foundries and i escape through a ravine at one exlre- 
brges. Zigzag paths are made from j mity. On crossing the ridge, the tra- 
he adits, upon which barrows on j veller finds hi. iself on a more wild 
Hedges are placed filled with the ore, , and open ground, leading t»» the Alps 
uid these are in succession pushed off i and pasturages of Chavane.>. Some 
>v a conductor. When the sliding , of the lower chalets tin* soon reached : 
mrrow has acquired sufficient iin- \ further up on this tine Alp, which 
ictus down the inclined plum* form- . feeds large flocks and herds during 
ng each line of the zigzag descent, t the summer, numerous cluilets form 
lie man who directs it leaps adroitly I the cluster known as the Chalets of 
nlo the barrow and descends with it, = Chavanes. Here the scene is rich 
uid before the load has acquired an j ir the pastoral groups and beauty of 
mcontrollahle velocity, it is brought j the herbage, and sublime in tin mag- 
up by a bank at each angle of the niticence of the amphitheatre of moun- 
dgzag path or slide. The conductor | tains and glaciers, 
then gets out, turns the barrow in j Immediately in front is the great 

lie direction of the next slide, pushes ; glacier of Cogue, by which an active 

it forward, and again, while it is in ountaineer can cross and reach 
motion, leaps in, and is taken down Ponte, in the Val d’Orca, in a day. 

the next angle ; and thus, in a series ; This pass across the glaciers is im- 
:>f turns, at last reaches the bottom in ! practicable for mules. From Cogue 
she valley. The men have, it ap- j to tlu* crest of the path is a walk of 
pears, to walk up the mountain again, j 4 hrs. the glacier itself may be 
and their empty slides are dragged i crossed in 520 minutes — the Col is 
up. I never saw power so misapplied ! elevated and very narrow, the view from 
or wasted.” So fatiguing is this mode i it towards the S. is magnificent; in 
of bringing down the ore to the work- } clear weather the city of Turin is 
man, that he usually makes but one j visible - seen over and far beyond the 
;rip a day, for which, with a moderate j deep Val Campea, which lies at the 
load, he gets 5 francs. feet of the traveller, and seemingly of 

On leaving Cogne for the pass, a perpendicular descent. Towards the 
good road continues up to the place N. the Monte Bosa and Mont Blanc 
where the path branches off, by which can both be seen if the traveller can 
ihe iron ore is brought down from climb a rugged rock on the rt. for the 
ihe mountain. The track by which enjoyment, of these magnilicenbobjects. 
ihe miners ascend and the ore is The descent from the Col is excessively 
lowered is distinctly seen, steep, but quite safe down to the valley 
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ofCampea; here, however, a com- j 
modious path leiuls gently down 1 
through scenes of continually inereas- ; 
ing beauty. On looking back the Col j 
de Cogue appears as if guarded by j 
inaccessible precipices. Ujrotn the Col > 
•to the first village — Campiglia — is i 
lirs., and the distance from Cam- j 
piglia to Ponte is only 4 hours’ walk. ; 

A less dangerous road, however, j 
and one more varied and beautiful, ! 
but much longer, is found by leaving | 
the glaciers of Cogue on the rt., and ; 
turning to the 1. up a steep and difh- j 
cult ascent to a narrow col, called the j 
Penerre de Cogue, a mere notch in j 
the crest of the mountain. Prom this 

E l ace the view of the Alps, which 
ound the Yal de Cogue on the W., is 
magnificent from the grandeur of their 
forms and the vast extent of their 
glaciers. 

In the opposite direction, the gla- 
ciers which crest the northern side 
of the Vul d’Orca are not less strik- 
ing, and ate perhaps more impressive j 
from their greater proximity. They j 
form a vast barrier to the rt. of the | 
Val Champorcher, which opens into 
the Yal d’ Aosta (Ute. Iu7, p. at 

Port Hard. 

The descent is extremely difficult, 
from the steepness of the path and 
looseness of the soil. This difficulty 
ends before reaching a little chapel or | 
oratory, built probably as an ex ruto 1 
by some grateful Catholic for a mer- 
ciful preservation here. This oratory 
is placed on the brink of one of seve- ! 
ral little lakes, formed by the melting j 
of the glaciers. No spot can be more 
savage than this, or give a more im- 
pressive idea of dreary solitude. 

The path now skirts, as it leaves it 
on the rt., a dark and enormous moun- 
tain mass, and descends rapidly down 
the valley, but nothing habitable ap- 
pears. The valley deepens conside- 
rably on the 1. below the path : th 
eye can trace its course down towards 
Bard, and a path across the valley is 
also seen, which leads from the Yal 
Champorcher by the Chalets of Co- 
do ney into the valley of Penis. 

After crossing the buttress of the 
mountains which the path skirts, and 


which is called the Col de Ponton, 
it leads to the bank of a torrent just 
where it issues from a great glacier : 
then crossing another ridge over ;i 
beautiful pasturage, it descends to the 
borders of a little lake at the foot ot 
the Col de Keale. 

Prom this spot to Port Bard down 
the valley of Champorcher is about 
G ln*s. 

Turning abruptly to the rt. the patli 
leads to the Col (lr Henlc in less than 
an hour, and from this crest one of tin 
finest Alpine panoramas is presented 
Not only, upon reaching the crest, b 
the plain of Italy and the far stretcl: 
l of the maritime Alps, to the south- 
ward, spread out like a vast map, Inn 
in an opposite direction the entire 
mass of Monte Rosa is belter seei 
than from any other point of view' 
I 1 ’ very peak, and glacier, and valley 
and pass, from the sharp pinnacle o 
| the Cervin (Rte. 10G) to the Col ch 
Yal Dobbia (Rte. 104), are seen, whils 
the intermediate range of mountain: 
above Dodoney, and the deep valley 
of Champorcher below , serve as a fore- 
ground to this sublime scene. Th< 
black and scathed rocks which bourn 
the crest of the puss complete this ex- 
t ra or < l i n ary pa i lor a i n a . 

Nothing can be imagined more 
beautiful than the view towards th< 
plains where the deep valley of tin 
Soanna sinks into darkness, whilst 
about tlie mountains which bound it, 
and far over and beyond, the plains of 
Italy stretch away into indistinctness, 
and are lost in the distance 

Prom the crest the descent is rapid. 
Passing to the 1. under a beetling 
mountain, the path skirts a deep 
ravine, leaves on the rt. some old adits 
of a mine worked un profitably for 
silver, and, after a tortuous descent of 
2 hrs., passes by some chalets. The 
level of the pine forests is soon reached, 
and deep in a little plain is seen the 
church and village of Yal Pra, which, 
instead of being correctly laid down 
as the highest church and village in 
the Yal Soanna, is usually placed, in 
the authorized maps, nearly as far 
down as lionco. If the. traveller arrive 
late at Val Pra, the worthy old pea- 
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sant Giuseppe Danna will give him J 
his best welcome. | 

At the opposite extremity of this j 
little plain, the path descends by a 
stunted pine forest, and through the 
depths of the valley to the village of 
Peney, and by one or two little ham- 
lets to the village of’ Cardonera. There 
is nothing peculiar in this part of the 
valley, until just before reaching the 
hamlet of Hosco del Roeo . there 
are the remains of a slip from the 
mountain, which took place in 
and strewed the little plain with rocks 
and stones. 

At Hon co there is an Inn, which 
hunger and fatigue alone can make en- 
durable ; below it, a bridge, in a wild 
and striking situation, leads across a 
ravine to the village of Ingria. Be- 
fore reaching it, however, the opening 
of the \ alley of Campea above men- 
tioned is passed, which leads directly 
to the glaciers of Cogue, shorter by 
seven hours than the route by tin 
Col de Ueale. The only village in 
the Vnl Campea, above Ingria, is 
Campiglia. 

The inhabitants of the valley of j 
Soanna wear a singular sort of shoe | 
or hoot; it is made of coarse woollen, | 
tied light round the* ankle, hut hall as 
broad again as the foot; its use gives 
an awkwardness to their gait. 

Ik low Ingria, the valley becomes a 
ravine of singularly wild and grand 
character. Vast precipices, gorges 
and forests, oiler alternately, some- 
times together, their magnificent ma- 
terials for Alpine scenery. Soon the 
old towers of Ponte arc seen in the 
valley of Ore a, beyond the depths of 
the ravine. Enormous overhanging 
masses close the proximate part of the 
valley, whilst, above and beyond Ponte 
the plains of Piedmont appear. 

A path down through a forest, and 
near some quarries, leads to the Villa 
Nuova of Ponte, the cotton works 
established hv the Baron du Port, 
and about half a mile beyond is the 
town of Ponte, six hours from Val 
Fra in the mountains. 

The picturesque situation of .this 
place at the confluence of the Soanna 
and the Orca can hardly be exceeded, 
: r *S Wfer.,1 


rich in vineyards, iick-scd by moan- 
tains, offering, in cmidiin.iJion with 
the .surrounding scenery, thr- towers 
md ruins of two feuds;', 
most striking situations, and the hesul 
of the valley closed by the snow v 
peaks of the lofty range which divides 
the Val d’Orca f\om die Tarentai-.e. 

There are many spots about Pome 
wdiicli offer view's of singular beauty. 
Few places are so rich in the pictu- 
resque: these, too, offer a remarkable 
variety , for besides the views of Ponte 
and the valley, from the villages on 
the surrounding mountains’ sides, 
both the Orca and the Soanna pre- 
sent retreats in their dee]) and retired 
ourses, which are nowhere exceeded 
for picturesque ness. A walk down 
two or three meadows between Ikmte 
and the Orca leads to one of these, 
well worth to • traveller’s visit, where 
the bright deep waters of the Orca 
seem hemmed in !y lofty and forest- 
crowned precipices. Of its tranquil- 
lity and beamy no idea can bo 
formed. 

J'oute is a singular old town, with 
long arcades, beneath which there are 
simps, and there the markets are held. 
It has a tolerable Inn. 

The establishment of the b'nh-n'irn, 
the first cotton works known in Pied- 
mont, has given employment to several 
thousands of men. women, and chil- 
dren, as printers, spinners, weavers, 
and dyers; the goods being prepared 
within the walls of the Fabbriea, from 
the raw material as imported from 
Genoa., to the completion of every 
article for the market. 'The prohi- 
bition to the exportation of machinery 
from England, leads to their obtaining 
it, at a great cost, from Muhlhausen, 
in Alsace. 

Ponte is distant 0> hours from Turin, 
to which city a diligence goes 8 times 
a week. There is an excellent- car- 
riage road to the capital, which passes 
through 

(bnnjn* ( Inn : Leone d’Oro, tolera- 
ble) a large town on the AV. side of 
the Orca. A good walker may go from 
Cogue to Courgne in a day across the 
Col de Cogne; but the stranger should 
get the assistance of a guide, at least 
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to the Col - -ami it* possible, rwom- ' 
mended liy Dr. Gruppin, or by the 
innkeeper at Gogne. From Courgne 
the road to Turin continues through 
Yulperga, celebrated t\>r having one 
of the noblest enmpaniles in Piedmont; 
Kivarolo; Lomlmrdoro, where the 
river Mullone is crossed; ami Lemic; 
besides numerous villages. All those 

} daces named are towns, and some are 
argo. They are situated in the richest 
part of Piedmont, amidst Indian corn, 
vines, mulberry and tig- trees. Those 
tvhieh are placed on the subsidences 
of the Alps, a little above the plains, 1 
are in the most beautiful situations, 
surrounded by vine-co\ered hills, and 
backed by lofty ranges of mountains. 
Little idea, ran be formed of the rich- 
ness and beauty of Piedmont, except 
by those who lm\e skirted the moun- 
tains on the borders of its rich plains. 
The traveller who enters it abruptly, 
by the usual routes, at right angles, 
across the chain of the Alps, sees too , 
little of its actual and picturesque 
richness to estimate justly this line 
country. 

ROUTE 112. 

PONTE TO V ILEENF.rVE, liV TIT E VAI, 
n’OTtOA (OEToEll TO THE COL EE 

<.; alkre), the ool dk la cikhx dk 

NI VOLET, AND THE VAL SAVA- 
11ANCUE. 

(Three days.) 

On leaving Ponte to ascend tlie 
Val d’Orcn, the road continues on the j 
left bank of the river throughout its j 
course. The scenery is very fine; 1 
the forms of the mountains vast and I 
grand, rugged and broken, clothed 
with magnificent chestnut trees, and 
frequently exhibiting the effects of j 
disintegration in the enormous blocks j 
which have fallen from the heights, j 
in many places in such quantity that, 
the road is carried over or around the 
thfhrix with such sinuosity and undu- 
lation, that the variety of views they 
aid to present gives a peculiar cha- 
racter to this valley. 

About 3 miles from Ponte is the 
village of Sparone. Many little ham- 
lets lie on tne road, and many usines 


are worked for small iron wares, with 
tilts, and no stream is allowed to re- 
main idle, when 4 , at a small cost, 
and with simple machinery, it can 
l>e made to tilt a hammer, or move a 
saw. 

Beyond Sparone the same character 
of scenery prevails to Locamt, a little 
town about 4 or o miles above Spa- 
roue. In these villages many of the 
weavers for the Fabbrica are em- 
ploy cal. The streets of Locana are 
narrow and dirty, and its inn worthy 
of such a place. The “ Three .Pigeons” 
is not likely to he forgotten by any 
traveller who has had the misfortune 
to enter there. 

Above Locana the valley soon be- 
comes dreary, and the road more 
rugged. About half way, near some 
smelting-houses and forges belonging 
to M. Pinna, the road, which lie keeps 
in order below, ceases to be practi- 
cable for a charrctte. Above*, there 
is onlj a mule-path, which winds up 
amidst the enormous masses of fallen 
granite and serpentine, some of which 
have blocked up the course* of the 
torrent, and compelled it to find 
another channel - those 4 , and the 
savage mountains which now domi- 
neer in tin* valley, give it great wild- 
ness. Yet the tortuous road rising 
over these vhonh'ine % is often leads to 
beautiful little plains between them. 

There tiro several hamlets above 
Locana, as St. Marco, Arsonc, and 
La Frora, but each is more and more 
miserable, until, 6 or 7 m. from Lo- 
ctma, the climax of wretchedness is 
found at Novasca, which lias pointed 
a proverb — 

Novasca, Novasca, 

Poco pant.*, lnnga tasca. 

Yet this spot offers to the traveller 
some of the most sublime horrors 
encountered in the Alps. Here a 
grand cataract bursts out from a rift 
in a mountain mass of granite, .where 
all is denuded to absolute sterility. 
Below it, a thousand enormous masses 
of granite are bouldered by the ma- 
terials brought down and thrown 
upon them bv the fall. The pas- 
sage across the river, among these 
rocks, is unmatched in Alpine bridge- 
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building: polos unit planks are placed 
from rock to rock, and almost under 
the spray of the cataract. Beyond 
the passage of this torrent, the road 
still ascends on the left hank of the 
Orca. 

About a mile above Xovasea is a 
terrific: gorge, called the Sealure tie 
Coresol, whore enormous precipices 
overhang the course of the Urea, 
which tumbles through a succession 
of cataracts between these herhless 
precipices. The path which loads to 
the summit is cut out of the rocks, 
and a flight o*’ steps (Scalare), prac- 
ticable for mules, is carried up through 
the gorge*; sometimes on the actual 
brink of the precipice which over- 
hangs the foaming torrent; in others, 
cut so deep into its side, that, the 
rocky canopy overhangs the precipice. 
In some places there is not room 
enough lor the mounted traveller, 
and there is the danger of his head 
striking the rocks above him. This 
extraordinary path extends half a 
mile. In its course crosses are ob- 
served, fixed against the rock to mark 
the spots of fatal accidents: but as 
three such accidents happened in 
company with an old miscreant who 
lived at the foot of flu* Scalare, sus- 
picions were entertained of these 
having been murders which he had 
commit ted there. Tie underwent se- 
vere examinations; yet, though no 
doubt existed of his guilt, there was 
not evidence enough to convict him. ; 
If is believed that, at the spots where j 
the crosses are placed, he pushed his 
' ietims over in an unguarded mo- j 
meut, where a child, unheeded, might 
have destroyed a giant. 

The termination of this wild road ; 
is like a winding staircase, in which 
it is difficult for a mule to turn: near 
here the peep into the ravine is per- 
fectly appalling. 

On emerging from this singular 
path and fearful defile, the traveller 
finds himself on a plain, where there 
is barley grown, and an abundance 
of rich meadow land. Immediately 
before him is the snowy range which 
divides the Val Forno from the Val 
d’Orca, and across which a col leads 


; to Oros Cavallo, in il nit valley, in a 
IV w hours. 

A little way wi.hi.i lb • plain, 

\ valley turn:; to lie* right, m-.d the 
Orca washes the ba*e of a mountain, 
i where I lie Comte d’Aglie has mine 
silver mines. The ere is smelted in 
the \ alley, and mu* the w.uks there 
‘is a. spring of \\;itor slighily ferru- 
ginous, but so highly carbonated, that 
the gas escapes from it in a sparkling 
state. The peasants have fitted a 
wooden tube into the hole, through 
'which it ascends; a little* canal of 
reed fixed to the top of tin* tube en- 
ables them to fill bottles, which are 
inslantU corked and tied, ami abmui- 
: mice of this water is thus taken to 
Turin. It is almost tasteless; when 
drunk at the spring it is delicious. 

The mountains of Levanna, seen 
on the h'i as the traveller ascends 
the valley, are \ery grand; pinnacled, 
glaeiered, and utterly inaccessible. 
Three of the peaks, near together, 
hear the name of the inn's bers. The 
! valley widens near (Vresol, the high- 
est of its church villages, about 8 m. 
above the Scalare. Here you may 
rest in what a mountaineer would 
call an ossez /«»//. <///<' none but a 
mountaineer, how cut, would think 
it so. 

To shorten the next day’s journey, 
it will he hotter, however, to ascend 
the valley yet higher up fe# 3 hours, 
to the Chalets of Oiapis, and, if 
mules are required, to engage them 
at Ceresol to come up the following 
morning to (Tapis early enough to 
insure arrival, in good time, at Ville- 
netivc, in the Val d' Aosta, in the 
evening of the same day. Fatigue 
only, however, is spared — no time is 
gained by riding. 

This pass was traversed by an 
Fmglish traveller, in 18 Li, in Jo hours’ 
walking: — R. M. 

From Chapis to the summit . -10 

„ Croix d’Arolette . . 145 

„ Font .... 0 30 

„ Gioux . . . .20 

,, Villencuve . . .3 35 

From Ceresol, the extraordinary 
pass of the Galese, at the head of the 
Val d’Orca, is first seen, above a per- 
p 2 
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penilicnlav streak of snow, (‘ailed the* 
Grand Colnret, which must be climbed 
to cross the ridge of glaciers which 
surmounts it, and by which a passage 
may be made into the valley of the 
Iso re iu the Tarentaise. 

Cu? tic Ga’etc. 

“ It is 4 hours' easy walking from 
.Laval, and the ascent presents no 
difficulty. The descent to Chapis will 
not occupy more than 2^ hours, at 
the outside. The traveller hound to 
Aosta by the Col do Xivnlet, however, 
will do better to impure for the high- 
est inhabited chalets on his route. 
Much time and distance will be gained 
by not descending below the Chalets 
of Seme, and nothing is lost. The 
accommodation at Chapis is wretched; 
and the journey from it to Aosta too 
long to be pleasant.” — !l. T. M. 

From Chapis there is a walk of 
2-J hours to the highest chalets in the 
valley — those of Seme -which are 
passed by the traveller who would 
go to tile Galese. Beyond Seme the 
scene perhaps surpasses in sterility 
and savageness any other in the Alps. 
A narrow' path leads along the steep 
slope of the Mont I scran, until it 
stops abruptly at an inaccessible gully 
in the mountain called the Little 
Colnret. To ascend above this it is 
necessary to climb along the face of 
a fearful precipice overhanging, at a 
great height, a lake at the head of 
the valley. Having climbed round 
it, the plain of Bclotta is attained. 
This plain is the bed of an ancient 
lake, now filled with an enormous 
glacier, which streams down li- 
the left. The bottom of this glacier 
must be crossed by a very steep ascent 
up a vast mass of ice, and above it, 
up the gully of the Grand Colnret, 
at least 15(>0 ft. from the glacier. 
Precipices, fringed with icicles, over- 
hang the traveller, and having climbed 
up close to the rocks, on the right 
side, it is at last necessary to cross 
the snow itself that lies in tlie hollow; 
this is not dangerous to a steady 
head, but a slip would precipitate the 
unlucky traveller at least 2000 ft. 
On the other side the footing is firm, 


but climbing among overhanging 
masses of rock requires a steady head 
and firm foot. Having passed these, 
he will reach the steep hack or upper 
edge of a glacier, forming a precipice 
of ice about 40 ft. high. When this 
is passed, the traveller reaches the 
top, about, loo,oou ft. above the level 
of the sea, where one of the most 
glorious views in the Alps rewards 
him: he looks out over the head of 
the Val I sere, upon La Val, and 
Tignes. To this valley the. descent 
on the side of the Tarentaise is nut 
difficult. In returning, there is less 
danger in the descent than in the 
ascent, though it seems more dan- 
j gerous, for the feet sink dee]) and 
firmly in file loose soil of both the 
Oolurets. The Little Colnret can he 
safely descended, though, from the 
looseness of flic soil, the ascent by it 
is impracticable. 

At the Chalets of Serin* refresh- 
ment of milk, cheese, and butter may 
la* had: bread the traveller must carry 
there; with this necessary, and wine, 
lie must stock himself when he visits 
these wild valleys; and he is espe- 
cially cautioned against wandering 
there without a, careful and well-re- 
commended guide. At Nova sea, or 
Ceresol, Giuseppe Bruscha, better 
known by the name of Muot, from 
the loss of one hand, may he heard 
of; he is a good guide, an active* 
mountaineer, a capital chasseur, and a 
good-tempered, intelligent fellow. 

“The traveller to the Val d’Aosta, 
who lias given a day to the Col do 
Galese, is recommended to sleep at 
the Chalets of Serue, or at any higher 
chalets which may he occupied, in 
preference to redescending to Chapis. 
It would ho quite feasible t.o reach 
the Chalets of Nivolet, after ascend- 
ing the Galese, whether from La Val 
or from Chapis: they cannot, he more 
than to 4 hrs. from Serue— pro- 
bably much- less. 1 reached there in 
4^ hrs. from Chapis.” 

To go to the Val Savaranche, it is 
not necessary to go to the pasturages 
of Serue. Before the abrupt ascent 
to the Alp of Serue commences, a 
torrent is seen descending from the 
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right. Up the left bank of this tor- 1 
rent a difficult zigzag path ascends | 
and at the end of *2 lirs. loads to some 
chah'ts even higher than those of 
Seme. The scenes presented during 
the ascent, of the vast ranges of the 
Levanna and the Iseran, are of the 
most sublime character. Above these 
chfdets, the path is a series of (lights 
of stops rudely cut in the rock. Be- 
yond this a scene of frightful ste- 
rility is presented: numerous Alpine 
Jakes or tarns are scon, but no pros- 
pect of escape, no path from this cul 
de sac seems to offer itself; yet in the I 
most improbable of all directions 
there is one, which actually lies up 
and over the rugged and pinnacled 
cr«*si of the boundary to the left, 
offering a path more difficult than 
that of the Gemini, without the pro- 
tection of its parapets. The summit 
attained, the scene around, viewed 


and the plain is exposed to fearful 
storms in winter. 

In about an hour from the lakes 
the chalets of this plain are reached. 
The want of oilier fuel than dried 
cow-dung gives a filthy aspect to 
these chalets. Below them th*> ground 
of tin? plain becomes boggy, and 
broken up into thousands of knolls. 
At the end of another hour, these are 
left, to descend by a path lying over 
bare and smooth granite, like that 
on the route of the Grimsei, above 
Ilandek. (Knitted!.) After a consi- 
derable descent, the traveller sud- 
denly finds himself on the brink of a 
| vast precipice, and overlooking the 
I village of Kent, in tin* deep valley', 
! thousands of feet below him. Here, 
| on the edge of the precipice, a cross is 
’placed, which is seen from below; 
i the spot i' called the Croix d’Aro- 
! let ta. From ik one of those sublime 


from this crest, known by the name 
of the Col de Croix de Nivolet, is 
one without parallel in the Alps for 
the wild peculiarities observed on 
looking back into the savage valley 
just left. In it many lakes appear, 
ami the brow above the last chalets 
cuts abruptly against the deep haze 
of the Val d’Orca, which is sur- 
mounted with the enormous range of 
the Levnnna. 

On looking on the other side of the 
col into the Plan de Nivolet, which is 
the head of the valley of Sava rancho, 
many lakes are also seen at the foot 
of the glaciers of the Ni\olet, the 
same mountain which, towards the 
Tarcntaise, is known by the name of 
the Iseran, and directly across the 
head of the Plan de Nivolet is seen 
a still higher col than that upon 
which the observer stands; it is 
called the Col de Rhemes, and leads 
through the Val de Rhemes to Vil- 
leneuve, by a shorter course than the 
Savaranche. 

The descent towards the Plan de 
Nivolet is much easier than towards 
the Val d’Orca"; and having attained 
the banks of the lakes, a nearly level 
path leads through the fine pasturages 
at the head of the Plan de Nivolet ; 
yet not a tree or shrub grows here, 


scenes which occasionally bursts upon 
the traveller in tin* Alps opens upon 
him. The throe vast peaks of the 
Grand Paradis, breaking through 
their enormous vestment of glaciers, 
rise before him ; and on the rt., a 
black mountain, that overhangs the 
path by which lie must descend to 
Pont. Down these precipices he must 
wind for more than an hour to reach 
this village, the highest in the Val 
Savaranche, passing on his descent a 
magnificent cataract. 

But here the si riking and peculiar 
scenery of this pass ends ; tin* valley 
below Pont is narrow, and with very 
little cultivation at the bottom. On 
the 1. a path leads o\<*r the mountain 
of Can sidles to the Val do Rhemes ; 
and another on the rt. crosses to the 
Val de Cogue. (Rte. 111.) Gioux, 
or Val Savaranche, is the principal 
village in the valley, and hero refresh- 
ment may be obtained. 

There are many little communes 
in this valley. Near to one of these, 
lVsai, an avalanche fell in 18.V2 ; it 
destroyed some cows, and three men 
perished. Crosses mark the spot 
where their bodies were found. 

Before reaching Gioux there is a 
pictureMpie spot in the valley, where 
two villages are perched opposite each 
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other, Tignietti and Cnumn : and ' course are so nearly poqtendieuhr, 
here i /it * mountain s are seen which that the tops oi lofty and enormous 
bound the valley nf Aosta oil the side pines, rooted in the riffs below, can 
opposite to tin; Va! Savarnnehe. ■ almost, be tonebed by the hand of the 

Jn the lonvr part of the vullew the traveller in passing above them. 
path continues at a vast height above Overhauling' the path, the nioiiutains 
the course of the river bank, on its ’ so close in, that the li^ht of day does 
rt. ; as it approaches the Vald’Aosta, not half illuminate this deep and sa- 
a magnificent view of Mont Blanc, j vage defile. On a sort of terrace, on 
towering over all the intermediate , the opposite hanks, the ruins of a j 
mountains, opens to the traveller, feudal castle are seen frowning over j 
Here the Val de Bhomes joins tho I the black ravine, and fitted for tales | 
Val Savaranche, and both enter the of romance. From it, the view into 
valley of Aosta. The end of the Val ; the valley of Aosta must be beautiful, 
de Bhomes appears like a table land . but what access there is to these ruins 
on the mountain side, studded with ' cannot be traced, or even imagined. 


villages, rich in meadows and vines, 
walnut and chestnut trees. 

From this elevation the descent to 
Villeneuve" is rapid, fatiguing, and 
difficult ; and the journey from Uhnpis 
to the Val d’Aosta (Kte. loj) will he 
found to be quite enough for one day. 
At Villeneuve there is neither decent 
inn nor ear, so you may be prepared 
to continue on to Aosta, ‘J h. Join, 
farther on foot. 

BOUT F Ilf'. 

ivkoon'i; io norws <r. macuici:, in thk 

TAFtr.NTAISI’, 11 Y THK VAI, I»i; OJll- 

SANCIIi: AN I > THK I OI. 1)1' MONT. 

(lt> hours.) 

Tvrogne (lire. 107, p. 210). 

Thu entrance to the V r al Grisanche 
by the torrent which flows into the 
Val d’Aosta is utterly impracticable. 
It is necessary to cross the torrent by 
the new bridge, and immediately be- 
hind the little dirty town of Ivrogne 
to pass a mill, and ascend through 
orchards and meadows that appear to 
lead away from the Grisanche. At 
the head of these the path arrives ab- 
ruptly below some precipices ; thence 
turning anti ascending along their 
bases, the traveller shortly finds him- 
self in the path which is carried high 
above the 1. bank of the Grisanche, 
and which leads tip the valley. 

For about 4 hrs. the scenes have a 
striking character. The river roars 
so deep in the gorge as scarcely to be 
heard ; and the rocks which bound its 


from the opposite bank, though this 
is so high above the torrent, that tin* 
path seldom approaches it nearer than 
joo ft. 

This narrow detile continues during 
an ascent of more than 2 hrs. Some- 
i times the path is carried on ter- 
, races, rudely formed of loose stones 
placed across rifts in tin* precipices; 
in others, the buttresses of rock are 
: cut away to make the road high and 
wide enough to pass a point of danger; 
this in some places has been (lone 
1 with a mass of rock, which, having 
i fallen from above, and rested on the 
! line of communication, lias required 
j boldness and skill to form a path by 
;it; thousands of these masses have 
J fallen into the gulf below, and only 
i rendered the torrent more furious by 
the interruption. Numerous cataracts 
: stream into this valley; and it is ne- 
! cessary in passing beneath one of 
those, which descends from a great, 
height, far up tin* gorge, to go hastily 
i over the rude bridge formed of trunks 
| of trees laid rudely across, and scarcely 
guarded by a rail, that offers very 
slight security. On looking up, us 
nearly as the spray can be approached, 
another such bridge is seen to span 
the top of the fall, and which connects 
some forests or pasturages above. 

At length, at the upper extremity 
of the defile, the valley opens at the 
| village of Seris, a pla.ee which fur- 
nishes only ihe most miserable accom- 
modation. The passage up the Gri- 
sanche to Seris is all in the valley really 
worth a visit from the Val d* Aosta, 
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»nd it well deserves from the tourist 
In that valley an examination as far as 
peris. To (hose, however, who would 
cross .into the Tarentaise, a further 
description of the rte. is necessary. 

Tin* sterility of the Val de <Tri- 
sanelie above Seris is striking ; it is 
rutted, and strewn with enormous 
blocks which have b^n detached 1 
from the mountains, often from preci- 
pices so steep that no vegetation rests 
upon (heir surfaces, where still im- 
pending masses threaten the passing 
traveller, and numerous crosses record 
the frequency of fatal accidents. Deep 
rifts in the sides of the precipices are 
channels to cataracts that pour their 
whit** foam from the dark recesses ; in 
some places, the black precipitous 
slopes of tin* mountain are always wet 
and herb less, and reeking as if from 
some recent avalanche. 

For more than two hours up Ihe 
valley from Seris, the same character 
of scenery prevails ; some miserable 
hovels and a few fields of stunted 
barley are found in tin* bottom of the 
valley ; oil its sides there is only the 
dark precipice or black forest of 
pines. The head of the valley is 
bounded by the immense glacier of 
Clou. Over these, however, the bold 
mountaineer finds a pass to St. Foi, in 
the TnreiUae •* ! 

-At Fornel, the highest village in 
the valley, tile route to the Col <lu 
Mont leaves the Val do (Irisanehe, 
ascends a steep path on the right by ' 
a torrent, and reaches some chalets . 
on a small but fine pasturage. Above j 
the e the path skirts the brink of pre- 
cipices over a deep gorge, and enters j 
a basin in the mountains— a scene 
of the most frightful disorder ; it is ! 
tilled with rocks and stones constantly j 
brought down from the surrounding j 
mountains, the summits of which are 
crested with glaciers, some so precipi- 
tous that, the ridge of the mountain is 
surmounted by one of translucent ice, 
which presents, when the sun shines 
through it, a most brilliant- appearance. 
The ascent is very steep for nearly 
hrs. up a trackless loose path, and up 
slopes of snow, steep, and many hun- 
dreds of feet across. It is fatiguing 


and difficult. From the Col the scene 
is very fint\ not only »,f (he deep val- 
ley * I stones towards Piedmong but 
also towards Savoy, where nature 
presents a gentle aspect in the nioun- 
eiios which bound the Val I, sere ; for 
the ( oil is .so rerro' • tbat both can be 
seen from the summit. 

The Col du Mont was the scene of 
some desperate conflicts during the 
wars of tin* revolution between the 
Trench and the Ticdniontese. (jene- 
ral Moulins. who eominauded the 
form* r, srft or many efforts succeeded 
in gaming the position by advancing 
during a snow storm, when such as- 
sailants were not expected, and re- 
tained it in spue of not less than ten 
efforts to repos es^ it. Tin* height, of 
tin* Col, from tin* absence of all vege- 
tation, mils' < xeeed S.‘>on ft. 

After pas ng down n >tcep path, 
halving on the I. bhirk precipices the 
haunts ol‘ the chain-ii* tile pasturages 
belonging to the commune of Sr. Foi 
appear in a deep basin, hounded be- 
low by a forest. It is a bun -a impos- 
sible to imagine ;» contrast more strik- 
ing than the w revelled ami desolate 
hollow, filled will: rocks and stones, 
oil the side of Aosta ; and this, one of 
the most beautiful paster: n**s in the 
Alps on tin*, shh of the Tarentaise. 
In little more than *J hrs. the chalets 
in this basin :» r. ■ reached, and in 
another hour it is tra \ er*cd. Beyond 
it tin* road winds steeply down through 
a forest, andat length e*mwges to cross 
a torrent and <*nr*»r tin* \iiiageof Mu- 
ra ill**, wh<*re an* »t her bridge over a 
deep ravine hails to tin? hamlet of 
M assure ; thence traversing a. brow 
on the mountain side, the road de- 
scends to the village of St. Foi, in the 
Val Isere. The approach to St. Foi 
is strikingly tint*, for one of the most 
beautiful mountains in the Alps, the 
Chatfie-< Juarrc, bounds the opposite 
-side of the Val Isere. From its base 
in the torrent, far below the terrace 
I where St. Foi stands, to its summit, 
j which is peaked with a triangular py- 
ramid of snow, tin*, entire height of 
this stupendous mountain is seen. St. 
Foi is only '1 hrs. from St. Maurice, 
and offers little accommodation to the 
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traveller, at least when compared 
with the comforts of the inn at St. 
Maurice. 

From St. Foi the descent by a paved 
road is very steep to the hanks of the 
Isere. Before reaching the river a 
torrent is crossed, w hich forms, a little 
way up the valley, a tine cataract. It 
is difficult to get n view of it. This is 
the stream which from above descends 
between the villages of Massure and 
M nra i lie. 

From the bridge the path lies across 
meadows for some way, at*l on th. 
banks of the Isero. Soon after rising, 
it leads to tin* village of See/., at the 
foot of the Little St. Bernard, and 
thence, across cultivated ground, to a 
new bridge thrown over the torrent 
of the Keelus. Here there is abund- 
ant evidence of the destructive cha- 
racter of the torrent after storms, in 
the sand, rocks, and stones which 
mark its course at such times. Soon 
after the .road passes by some coarse 
w r oollcn cloth-works, ami some usines 
for making small iron ware. Then 
across the winter bed of the furious 
Verso i, w hich descends from Bonna- 
val, and below an old round tower ; 
belonging to the village of Chatelard. 
From this place the road to St.. Mau- i 
rice is wide and excellent, and ere long ; 
it is to be hoped a road of the same j 
width and excellence will lead from \ 
this valley to the Val d’ Aosta by the ■ 
pass of the Little St. Bernard. 

Bourg St. Maurice. ( fun : ehez j 
Mayat.) 

. ROUTE lit. 

cormayeur to nor no saint m.utuice, 

13 V THE CASS OF THE LITTLE ST. 

BERN A RD ( ASCENTS OF TIIE Ol LA MONT 

AND THE BELVEDERE). 

(9^ hrs/ walking.) 

To go to the Little St. Bernard from 
Cor may our, it is necessary to return 
by the great road to Aosta (Rte. 1<>7), 
about a league, to w 7 here the branch 
from it leads to St. Didier; ora shorter 
course may be found by scrambling 
down the slopes which lead to the 
Doire, and crossing it higher up the 


river, than by the bridge which forms 
part of the high road. 

Pro St. Didier is a tolerably large 
village, having the importance of a 
postc hum let tecs and a diligence to 
Turin. {Inns: l’Ours is dirty and 
dear; Posle : — Pension Jolibois — 
— Tallies d’hote at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m.) 
Like that at Cormayeur (though very 
inferior to it)*ts chief support is from 
the pensionnairos, who stay to take 
the waters of its mineral springs : 
these at St. Didier are hot, having a 
i temperature of 9-° of Fahrenheit in 
i the baths, but 95° at the source. 

Between the village and the 
springs there are some beautiful mea- 
i (lows, the source of its mum*, Pre 
| St. Didier : these are sheltered by 
| tin? base of the Cramont, and by the 
enormous precipices of ban; rock 
which overhang the source of the 
' mineral waters, and form one side of 
a deep inaccessible gulf, through which 
the torrent from the glaciers of the 
Unitor and the Little St. Bernard 
forces its w’ay. 

The hot spring lies up tills gulf 
almost as far as it is accessible; from 
this spot it is led through tubes to a 
building niched in beneath the preci- 
pices. Within a few > ears, however, 
this has been deserted for baths, to 
which the water is now conducted, in 
the meadow, where a rather elegant 
structure has been raised- Pavilion, 
as it is here called. It has been built 
at the expense of the province of 
Aosta, as a decoy to the royal family 
to make it a place of their frequent 
resort. To this a wing has been 
lately added, which contains new baths 
for the public, which are more conve- 
nient than the old; and the**” are 
several houses in the village, where, 
i for very moderate charges, bed and 
j board may be obtained. 

I The view of Mont li/nnc from the 
| meadows is a glorious scene'* and, 

! from beneath the precipices near the 
| source, magnificent foregrounds may 
be obtained. 

| The road which leads by the valley 
i above the gorge at tin* springs of St. 
j Didier, and to the Little St. Bernard, 
! is a steep zigzag, presenting at each 
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turn new mid striking scenes of the 
viillev below, and of Mont Illanc. On 
reaching the level ground above, that 
overhangs the deep rift in the moun- 
tain, through which the branch of tin* 
Doire from La Tuille bursts through 
into the plain of St. Didier, the scene 
is tine. It borders a pine forest, of 
which some vast old trunks hang over 
the precipices, and help to conceal the 
deep torrent which roars in its course 
beneath. 

Up through this forest a steep path 
leads to the Crmnont, an excursion 
which no visitor to St. Didier or Cor- 


this mass actually overhangs the rocks 
below, so that a stone dropped from 
it would fall perpendicularly hundreds 
of feet, and then slriking”lhe preci- 
pitous sides of the mountain, would 
bound into the abyss beneath, broken 
into thousands of fragments. This 
experiment is generally practise*: by 
visitors, who witness tin 4 motion gnon 
to the stones in the channels below, 
and hear with astonishment the roar 
which ascends from tin* commotion 
and disturbance. In this savage hol- 
low chamois are often seen. 

lienee the whole of the enormous 


mayeur should fail to make, if the j mass of Mont. Blanc is open to the 
weather be favourable, for no spot in observer: midway of its height, (for 
the Alps will afford him so tine a the height of the (.Turnout is 90S1 
view of Mont Blanc, ora more glo- and that of Mont Blanc OAno English 
rioits panorama. feet above the peak of tin* Cramont), 

The ascent up the forest to reach from the •• *aks which bound the Col 
the (Turnout lies for an hour amidst de la Soig; - to those of the Grand 
the pint's* then, emerging into fine dorasM 4 , every aiguille and glacier 
pasturages, the path leads up through through this vast line of nearly dO 
several clusters of chalets; at the last 1 miles is seen, within an angle of 150°, 
of these it is usual to leave tin* mules, lying like a picture before the ob- 
if any have been employed, to await ’ server from the (Turnout. The depths 
the return of the traveller. The > of tint Alice Blanche are concealed 
opening scenes of the valley below, ; by some low intervening mountains, 
as he rises, excite and encourage his ] which may be considered the western 
efforts to attain the summit, wlv< h is i bases of the (Turnout, 
usually accomplished in 4 hours from j Towards the N.E. and E. the Val 
S. Didier; the chief difficulties lie in j d’ Aosta presents a beautiful portion 
the extreme .smoothness of the sward, i of the panorama. The mountains 
and the steepness of the slope, which j which bound it sweep down to the 
make the footing insecure; and much i Doire, and leave between them the 
time is lost by slipping hack, parti- | channels which are the courses of its 
eularly over some of the rounded j affluents. In the valley the Doire 
knolls, where the effect of looking appears like a thread of silver. Look- 
hack is enough to make the unprae- ing S.E., directly down the line of 
ti.scd traveller shudder, for the ground ascent, to the (Turnout, the Camp of 
is seen to cut abruptly against some lVinee Thomas, and the table-land 
objects in the valley thousands of feet above the precipices of the valley of 
below, with as impressive an effect as La Tuille, appear to be immediately 
if if were the ledge of a. precipice of ; beneath. Abo\c and beyond it lies 
that depth, over which a slip would ; the enormous glacier ot the Unitor, 
precipitate the shrinking observer, j one of the finest objects within the 
Nearer the top, however, the footing j view: this is connected with the gla- 
is mo’re secure; thousands of marmots j oiers at the head ot the valleys of 
have burrowed and loosened the soil, < Cogne, th Sa\aranehe, and the Gri- 
and traces of these animals are found sanehe. 

even to the summit. Towards the S. is the pass and 

The highest point of the Cramont plain of the Little St. Bernard, guarded 
is the outward edge of a large flat by the Belvedere, the Valiaisan, and 
mass of rock, dipping towards the j tin* other mountains which hound that 
Cramont about 20° j the upper end of ! pass. 
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To the E. the summits of Monte | 
fiosa and Mont Cervin arrest the at- 
tention. 

Towards the Great St. Hern art! the 
course mav be traced of the path 
which leads by the pass of the Serena 1 
from the head of the valley of Aosta 
to St. homy. The hospice cannot be 
seen, but the Mont Velarr and the 
Combein are seen beyond it. 

All visitors to the Cramont, who 
have seen it in favourable weather, 
speak of it with rapture; and Saussure 
thus records his second \ islt there; - 
“Nous passanu's trois licures sur ce 
sommet; j’v en nvois aussi passe trois 
dans mon premier voyage, et ces six 
heures sont certainemeut cellos de 
ma vie dans lesquelles j’ai goiite les 
plus grands plaisirs que puissent don- 
ner la contemplation et lYtude de la 
nature.” 

The descent requires more care 
than the ascent, at least to guard 
against slipping: the guides usually 
sit down, and slide with great speed 
over the dry grass. 

The traveller who proposes to make 
a visit to the Cramont a part of his ; 
day’s journey to St. Maurice, should ! 
start very early, and direct that the , 
mules, if he take any, should, from \ 
where lie loft them, he sent across the } 
pasturages, to chalets which lies in his j 
way to the village of La Balme. lie 
will thus gain time in ascending the 
valley, though the descent to the ! 
hamlet of Evolina, down a steep and j 
rugged path over loose stones, is very 
fatiguing. 

La Balme is in the valley, about an 
hour's walk above where the path 
up through the forest leads to the 
Cramont; and there, is no object of 
interest missed between the two 
places. 

A little above La Balme l he torrent 
is crossed, and a path winds steeply 
up on the mountain side; it being 
impracticable in the depth of the val- 
ley, which is here a ravine, to form a 
road, This is carried on the right 
bank to a great height nbo\ e the bed 
of the torrent. There are occasional 
peeps offered of the river, and there 
is one of particular interest— it is 


where the avalanches which descend 
from the Cramont fall into the ravine, 
sometimes in such quantity that the 
snow remains, under the shadow' of 
the mountain, unmelted for the year. 
This is the spot, in the opinion of 
those who have* most carefully ex- 
amined into the subject, when 1 Han- 
nibal and bis army, in their descent 
from the Alps, found the road, by 
which they could have descended 
into the valley, destroyed. The road 
formerly lay mi the 1. bank of the 
; river. Within these On years, the 
present road, to avoid this liability, 
has been made on the other side, high 
above all risk from such an accident. 

Not far from this spot the road 
| turns abruptly to the h, and the Alpine 
bridge and village of La Tuille, and 
the glacier of t he Bui tor, open upon 
the traveller. The bridge* is crossed, 
ami wine and refreshment inay be 
found in the little auherge of La Tuille. 

A short way above La Tuille the 
! stream from the glacier of the Kuitor 
j may be crossed, and a path taken to 
! descend into the valley of Aosta, by 
some beautiful pasturages, and through 
a forest that overhangs the precipices 
above St. Didier, whence the view of 
Mont Blanc is inferior only to that 
from the Cramont. After crossing 
the Camp of Prince Thomas, the path 
descends down the steep mountain 
side on the rt. hank of the Doire. it 
is nearly ill this course that the Sar- 
dinian government contemplates the 
formation of a good road over the 
Little. St, Bernard, to connect the 
Pays d’Aosta with the Tarentaise. 

From La Tuille the road ascends 
rapidly to Pont Serrant — the last vil- 
lage towards the Little St. Bernard — 
and after crossing a very deep ravine 
over a wooden bridge, a striking scene*, 
and passing the village, the road be- 
comes more steep, but presents little 
interest except to the geologist. About 
‘J hrs. above Pont Serrant the col is 
reached— a fine pasturage on a plain 
about a league long and ^ a league* wide, 
bounded on the 1. by the Belvedere 
and tin* Vallaisnn, and oil the rt. by 
the Belle-face, at tin* foot of which 
mountain lies a little lake - the Vernai, 
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which is left in its deep basin on the j constructed of Roman brick are traced 
rt., in ascending* to the Col of the i on the col, near the column. 

Little St. Bernard. | If the traveller detmmine to visit 

After passing the ruins of some ; tlie Bel micro, and has already * isi ted 
mural* defences thrown up during the j the Cramont, it will 1 m? too much for 
war of the Revolution, w hen France j out* day, and he will do well to sh*op 
and Sardinia struggled for possession ! at the hospice, and either ascend the 
of these summits, the road enters upon j AV/mAve in the evening, i op the 
the plain, and the traveller sees before , following morning, it is of* easv ac- 
hing at the opposite extremity of the i coniplishment : tin* ascent may he 
plain, the hospice lately rebuilt. j made ifl an hour. Mont Blanc, w hich 

On the plain, however, there are is not seen from the Col of the Little 
objects of high antiquity. A circle of , St. Bernard, N from the Belvedere a 
stones on the highest point of the plain ! magnificent object. The view is of 
bears still the name of the Cinpie ' great extent, eommanding the inoim- 
d’Annibal. The stones are rude i tains far S. of the Tarcntaise, and 
masses, varying in sizes none very l looking down upon enormous glaciers 
large; they are about lo ft. apart, and streaming into iln* valleys E. of the 
tin* circle measures nearly 2<>o yds. Belvedere ; but tin* scenes are very 
round. The tradition is, that Hanni- inferior to those discovered from the 
bal here held a council of w ar. That Cramont, 

he stayed on the summit of tlie Alps, . From il «* hospice, the road winds 
and waited for his stragglers, is an down the mnum.iin side, and in 2 hrs. 
historical fact; and, independent of tin? traveller readies t I k* ullage of 
other and abuudant evidence, no plain j St. Germains, Tlu m-* a zigzag path 
on the summit of any other of the j descends to a stream called the Reeling 
Alpine passes is so well adapted for i which is overhung at the point of 
the encampment of his ar?ny as this, 'passage l>y an enormous bank of 
Near to the circle there is a column ! gypsum, bearing the name of the 
standing, the Colonne do Joux, sup- Jiorhe lUtwrln\ In situation it per- 
posed to be of Celtic origin. It is j fectly agrees with Polybius' account, 
nearly 20 ft. high, and oft. in diameter, j in tlie passage of Hannibal, of such a 
It is composed of Cipollino, a variety | rock, and the events which occurred 
of marble which abounds in the Cra- j there. This is one of flu* chief points 
mom. About m. from the Colonne , of evidence, and, taken with the 
do Joux is the j others, furnish a mass which must 

situated at the S.\V r . ex- j force conviction on tin* minds of un- 
treniity of the plain. Here some ; prejudiced inquirers -- that by this pass 
brethren of the Hospice of the Great ■ of the Alps, Hannibal entered Italy. 
!3t. Bernard administer hospitality ; i General Melville, in his examination, 
but at present only one ecclesiastic ; the basis of I )e Luc’s treatise; Wick- 
res ides here, 4 or* 5 dogs of the St. j ham and Cramer from their researches; 
Bernard breed are kept here. The j and Brockeuon from his repeated 
expenses of the hospice, which affords ; visits ; all travellers in tlie Alps, who 
very tolerable accommodation, are do- , have examined tin* other passes also, 
frayed by the commune of Aosta. jin reference t«» this question, have 
The Hospice was founded by St, ; come to the conclusion that on this 
Bernard, but nothing of its history is j line only can the narrative <>1 Roly- 
preserved. The Great St. Bernard i bins, the only worthy authority upon 
has absorbed all the interest, though, ! the question, he bona* out. 
if tin* veil of the obscure history of Below* the Roche Blanche the an- 
tlie Little St. Bernard could be re- i cievit road by lie* Reelus is avoided, 
moved, it would perhaps surpass in ; from its constant exposure to destruc- 
early importance that of its great ! tion by falls from the Mont de Scez. 
rival ; for Celtic remains still exist ! It now passes by cultivated fields 
there, and the foundations of a temple : through the liamlet ol Villars to tho 
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village of Scez (Rte. 113) and thence 
to 

Jhvinj St. Maurice. Tnn : IT. des 
Toy a gears, chez Mayat, good. 

Mules are kept here : there is no 
tariff, but the charge is 9 fr. over the 
Little St. Bernard to Cormayeur, and 
8fr. return for each mule, wi ill a small 

our-boire to the boy who brings it 

aek. Here are no side-saddles, but 
the guides contrive to make a com- 
fortable seat for tt lady. 

ROUTE 113. 

GENEVA TO Oil AMOUNT. 

16 leagues— about f>o Eng. m. Dili- 
gence. daily, in 8 or 9 lirs. to Sr. Mar- 
tin. A voiturier takes 6 hrs. thither, 
including stoppages. Post-horses from 
Geneva to St. Martin, thence to 
Chainnuny, in a light eliar, in hrs. 

The Sardinian postmaster charges 
5^ fr. as compensation for allowing 
vetturino horses to he used between 
Geneva and Salle riches. Crowds of 
voituriers loiter about the neighbour- 
hood of the principal inns of Geneva 
ready to start at a minute’s notice for 
Chamouny, or any other excursion 
upon which the traveller may deter- 
mine. Few travellers take their own 
carriages from Geneva to Chamouny. 
A light carriage with a pair of horses, 
to take 4 persons, may be hired for 
40 fr. to go to Sa benches or to St. 
Martin, where another and lighter 
vehicle can be taken to convey 2 or 3 
persons to Chamouny. In Savoy the 
charges are regulated by tariff, and 
imposition is immediately punished 
upon complaint to the Syndic. 

If the traveller have a carriage, and 
intend, after visiting Chamouny, to 
cross, by the Tete Noire* or Col de 
Balme, to Martigny, on the way to 
the Simplon, he should direct his car- 
riage to be forwarded to Martigny, 
from Geneva, to await his arrival 
there. 

The passport must be vise by tin* 
Sardinian minister at Lausanne, or 
consul at Geneva, in order to proceed 
to Chamouny. 

Geneva is left for Chamouny by 
the Grande Place and new quarter on ! 


the site of the levelled Porte de Rive. 
For some miles the road is lined with 
neat villas and gardens. 

^ Chosne is a very large village on 
the Soime one of the largest villages 
in the republic. The road offers some 
fine views of the 1. Voiroife, rt. Mont 
Saleve, the picturesque red Chateau 
tie Mornex, and the range of the dura, 
i Soon after leaving Chesno, the road 
crosses a little stream, t he Foron, which 
' has its source in the Voirous, and is the 
| boundary of the canton of Geneva, 
; and the Sardinian frontier. A little 
beyond it, at Anneinasse, is the sta- 
i tion of the Sardinian douane. Here 
i the greatest civility is shown if tin* 
! passport be cn regie • and no search 
> or trouble is given about baggage in 
1 passing this frontier of the Sardinian 
states. On the first rising ground bo- 
' yoml, the J/o/e, a conical mountain, is 
! seen in all its height, 38oo feet, partly 
concealing the only hollow in the 
range of mountains beyond, by which 
the course to Chamouny lies. 

Beyond Anneinasse the road runs 
up the valley of the Arve, in which 
the blanched stones mark by their 
j breadth how furious the river must 
be after storms. A new road, well 
engineered, and a handsome lofty 
bridge, effect the passage of the 
Menoge, nearly on a level, avoiding 
i the arduous descent and ascent of the 
old road. It next pusses over an ele- 
vated plain, and soon reaches 

3 The village of Nangy. A little 
| beyond there are some ruins on the 
J right; and, after passing Contamines, 

J are seen those of the Chateau of Eau- 
| cigny, that gives its name to the pro- 
j vince of Faucigny. The road now 
j passes so near to the Mole, that this 
i mountain is an imposing and beautiful 
| object. Upon it an obelisk has been 
built- -one of the points in a trigono- 
J metrical survey of Savoy. Beyond 
| Contamines the road declines. The 
j mountains which bound the Arve pre- 
sent a hold aspect* and the entrance is 
striking, through an avenue of trees, to 

3 /iovncrille — {fans: Coiironne; Ba- 
lances.) This is a good mid-day halt- 
ing-place, after a drive of 34 or 4 
hours from Geneva. 
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* Pied*' Sf Savoy . 

This is the chief place in the pro- 
vince of Faucigny ; it is in the diocese 
of Annecy, and has a prefecture. Its 
inhabitants were formerly :*»ooo; at 
present they do not exceed l:»0o. 

At the end of the stone bridge, 
built 1759, over the Arve, is a 
Column erected in honour of Carlo 
Felice, and in gratitude for his hav- 
ing added to the security of their 
town by the formation of strong em- 
bankments, to restrain tin; furious 
Arve. It is surmounted by a statue 
of the King, and is 95 feet high. 

The bridge is crossed in pursuing 
the route to Closes. On the left the 
Mole is flanked, and the road lies be- 
tween Iho base of this mountain and 
the Mont Brczon, the range that on 
the right bounds the valley of the 
Arve, which is here rich in culti- 
vation. The road, after some time, 
undulates, and passes through the 
villages of Vaugierand Srionzier; be- . 
yond the former the valley widens I 
where the Arve is joined by the j 
(jiffre; a torrent that descends from ! 
the Buet, flows through the valley of I 
Samoens. and by the town of Tan- 1 
ninges, then, joining the Fisse, below 
St. doire, enters the valley of the | 
Arve ut Font Marigny. 

The road continues close under the j 
Tire /.on until its precipices frown over i 
the route near Cluses. Here, crossing j 
the Arve. <*n a stone bridge, it enters I 
the town of Cluses, turns abruptly to J 
the right, and passes between vast j 
mountains, through a defile, in which j 
Cluses is built, and the passage of 
w hich it entirely commands. 

( 'fuses (//ms; Far lake Union; Ecu 
de France), an old town 8 leagues 
from Geneva. It was almost entirely 
burnt down in 1849, but is being re- 
built, away from the mouth of the 
gorge, out of which the wind, issuing 
as from a furnace-blast bellows, used 
to foment this and other like conflagra- 
tions from which Cluses has suffered 
many times. 

The population is about 18<>0. A 
large proportion of these are em- 
ployed in watchmaking, for which 
this town has been celebrated above a 
century'. They prepare movements , 


watches in a rough state, for the 
watchmakers in Geneva ami in Ger- 
many. .“0 years ago, above 1 too per- 
! sons were thus employed in Cluses, 
Maglan, Scionzicr, and other villages 
in the neighbourhood; of these above 
1 non persons w ere or iploved Pluses. 
For so retired a spot, ii. s relation v.ith 
commercial men is extraordinary. 
Their early' habits of business, and 
fitness for conducting it, have led to 
the establishment of many natives of 
(Muses in Alsace, at Augsluirg, Stras- 
bourg, and Lyons, as bankers and 
manufacturers. The town is miser- 
able enough in appearance, and excites 
not th«* least suspicion that rich men 
were ever horn there. 

On leaving Cluses, the road is car- 
ried through the defile on the borders 
of tin* rive , and beneath grand Al- 
: pine preciph < s The valley is very 
| narrow', nearly till the way to Maglan, 
and, in some places, the road is strait- 
ened in between the river and the 
bases of precipice. which ariually 
overhang tilt* traveller. The hanks 
of the river arc well wooded, and the 
scenery is as beautiful as it is w ild. 

Before arriving at Maglan, the pre- 
cipices on the left retire a little, form- 
ing an amphitheatre, width is filled, 
nearly' half-way' up, with flu* <l<’hris of 
the mountain. At tin* rop if this 
talus, SiM.) feet ul the valley, the 
(! mt to of / is seen, to which a 

mule-path leads, which is umlistin- 
guishable below. At a little hut in 
the hamlet of I .a Balmc, mules are 
kept for a visit to the grotto; anti 
whilst these art* getting ready', Unum- 
titie ijiV.euse, and other temptations to 
the thirsty' traveller, are offered. 

Those who intend to go on to Cha- 
mouny, should not waste any time 
here;* for 2 hours art? consumed in 
seeing the cave: but if tin* day’s jour- 
ney beonly to St. Mart in or Sallenehej:, 
the grotto is worth a visit. It -r depth 
is great: it enters the. mountain more 
than 1 Si »n feet; but the view from it, 
owing to the narrow ness of the valley, 
is limited. The peaks, however, of 
Mont Douron, seen on the other side 
of the valley, are remarkably tine in 
form. 
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A little beyond La Balme, those i enters the bustling /mi -yard of the 
who are amateurs of pure water may ; Hotel do Mont Blanc, 
taste from a spring which bursts out j Within a hundred yards of the inn 
close to the road in large volume. ! a bridge crosses the Arve, and leads 
Saussure conjectured that it might be ' to the town of Sallenches, half a mile 
the embouchure of the channel which from St. Martin’s. On this bridge 
empties the lake of Flaine, in the one of the noblest views in the Alps is 
mountains above. i presented of Mont Blanc: the actual 

Maglan lies below the lofty moun- distance to the peak is more than 
tains on the right bank of the Arve; I 12 miles in a direct line, yet so sharp, 
the commune, which is straggling, and bright, and clear is every part of 
contains nearly as many inhabitants ; its stiqicudous mass, that the eye, 
asCluses,- they, too, aredistinguished unused to such magnitude with (lis- 
ter their establishment in foreign tinctncss, is utterly deceived, and 
countries. Beyond Maglan the same ' would lead one to underrate the dis- 
character of scenery prevails, but the tance by about one-third at least, 
valley widens. About 14 league be- . On looking up the valley over the 
yond Maglan, the road passes close to ; broad winter-bed of the Arve, how- 
one of the highest waterfalls in Savoy, : ever, objects recede, and give the 
that of Stmt d'Arpena ; ; the stream is ! accustomed impressions of distance: 
small, and before it reaches half its ; above this rises the mountain of the 
first descent it is broken into spray, Furclaz, its sides clothed with pines, 
yet its shape is very graceful, and i and its summit with pasturage. Over 
after being nearly dissipated and dis- i these are seen the Aiguille de Goutc, 
persed o\er the face of the precipice, j the Dome de Goutc, and the head 
it reforms after reaching the slope or of the loftiest mountain in Europe, 
talus of soil and stones which it has propped by ridges of aiguilles, and 
brought down, and rushing across the the intervals of these filled with gin- 
road beneath a bridge, it llows into • ciers. This one view, the first usually 
the Arve. The rock of brown lime- enjoyed by travellers from England to 
stone, from which it descends, is re- ‘ Clnunouny, is so impressive as to be 
markable for its tortuous stratifica- ' generally acknowledged a sufficient 
tion, forming a vast curve, and the | reward for the journey, 
face of the rock is so denuded that j fiallenches (fans: Bellevue, clean ; 
its structure is perfectly seen. The • d’Angleterre), about :>G in. from Go- 
route from Geneva is so much fre- ‘ neva, is a little town, containing about 
quentod by strangers in the season, j 2noo Inhab., rising out of the ashes 
that it is beset by all sorts of vaga- j of one w hich w as totally destroyed by 
bonds, who plant themselves in the fire on Good Friday, 1840. It broke 
w r ay openly as beggars, or covertly i out while everybody was at church, 
as dealers in mineral specimens, j and thus got a-head before it was 
guides to tilings which do not require ; observed. Many lives were lost, 
their aid, dealers in echoes, by firing At St. Martin, or Sallenches, chars, 
small cannon where its reverberation mules, and guides for Chamouni are 
may be heard 2 or 0 limes. These found in abundance. A char to Clia- 
idle nuisances should be discounte- inouni (without return) costs 12 Its. ; 
nanced. with 2 horses 18 frs. Postillion, 

Between the fall of Arpenaz and pour-boire, 2 frs. extra. The tariff 
St. Martin, the valley increases in should be consulted; it is the same in 
width, and rich fields spread up the both places. 

base of the Douron from Sallenehes; The roads hence to Chamouni arc 
the peaks of the Yarens, which rise practicable only for light and narrow 
nearly 8o0u ft. above the level of the chars; in some places they are ven 
sea, and immediately over the village of steep, rough, aim stony, and though 
St. Martin, which now opens to the the distance is only 4^ leagues, it 
view, and shortly after the traveller takes up as many hours. 
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The pedestrian who intends to visit 
Chamouny and return by Geneva, is 
Ld vised to go from St. Martin up the 
right bank of the Arve to Chede, 
Servoz, and Chamouny, and -return 
)y the Col de JForclaz, and the Baths 
)f St. Gervais. If, however, the tra- 
veller should not intend to return by 
the valley of the Arve, the most agree- 
able approach to Chamouny from St. 
Martin is by Sallenehes, and the 
Baths of Sh Gervais to Chede. 

[From Sallenelies the distance along 
t level road to the baths is a good 
league, and an agreeable drive, from 
the views presented of the Mont Va- 
rens, which overhangs St. Martin and 
the valley of Maglan. Near the 
Hath* of St. (rcrvois the road turns 
ahruptly on the right into the gorge 
. of the Bon Nant, a stream which 
t descends from the Bou-homine. At 

I tlu? upper extremity of a little level 
spot, a garden in the desert, are the 
bath, the houses an par'd Inn, for lodg- 
ing and hoarding the invalids who 
g retire to this delicious spot, and find, 
s in their absence from the stirring 
scenes of society, a repose which 
restores the mind and body- to its 
energies; the credit of this is, how- 
ever, gi\on to the waters, which are 
it 105 ’ temperature; the heat of Bath 
with the qualities of llarrowgate. 
they contain iron and sulphur. In 
the Journals of an Alpine Traveller, 
he says, on leaving St. Martin’s,— 

’* Went in a char-a-banc, a sort of 


i though the higher Alps are concealed; 

| but the limestone range of the Aiguille 
j de Varens, above St. Martin, is singu- 
larly picturesque in its outline and 
| detail.”- l\ JF. 

! The glen is a cnl-de-sac • there is no 
I leaving it upward; it is necessary to 
J return to the entrance, where two 
I roads branch otf- one, very steep, 
leads up to St. Gervais, a beautiful 
village in the Val Montjoie, through 
which the Bon Nant flows, until it 
. falls into the gulf behind the baths; 
j above St. Gervais, this road continues 
| through the villages of Bionav and 
Tresse to < amtamincs, and the pass of 
the Bon-homtne, (life. ! is. 1 ) 

Tin* other road at the entrance of 
glen of the baths of St. Gervais, 

| after skirting a little way the niotin* 
j tain base bch»w the Fore I a/., leads 
across the valley of the Arve, and 
falls into the shorter road bv Fussy to 
Chede. J “ . k 

The valley of the Arve above St. 
Martin and Sallenelies spreads out 
into a wide flat plain, having ilu* ap- 
pearance of a drained lake-basin. In- 
describably magnificent views open 
out from time to time all the way to 
Servoz. At the little hamlet of 

Chede, the road steeply ascends 
above the broad plain of the Arve. 
Near to Chede there is on the left a 
| tine cascade, which travellers, who 
start at 5 a.m. for Chamouny, gene- 
| rally visit for the sake of the beautiful 
j iris that then plays over it. 

After attaining a considerable 
height, the road passes (1.) what, until 
within a very short period, was a 
little lake, the Lac dn < 7a\tc ; in which, 
as in a mirror, a tine view of the 
summit of Mont Blanc, towering over 
the hover range of mountains, was 
reflected; this was one of the little 
“ lions” in the excursion to C Im- 
munity; hut a di ha via of black mud 
and stones has descended and tilled it, 
and the lake of Chede is no more. 

The beggars along the whole of the 
road are very numerous, and here- 
abouts the traveller will find them 
pestilent. 

The road, still rising above the 
spot where the lake was, turns into a 
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deep curve to cross the bed of a wild 
torrent, which is apt to cover the 
road, after every severe storm, with 
rul)bish, and to alter its direction to 
those who follow. From this wild 
spot there is a descent through a 
forest to the 

Village of Servo/, where is an Tmi, 
offering very tolerable accommoda- 
tion and refreshments, fresh eggs, 
milk, butter, and honey, from Cha- 
mouny, to travellers. Here the horses 
of the chars are usually rested. 

Here the minerals of Mont Blanc 
are sold, but they are usually bought 
by travellers at Chamouny, where the 
collections are larger. 

At Servo/, guides may be had to 
accompany the traveller to the Jinet , 
one of the panorama-commanding 
summits near Mont Blanc, and offer- 
ing a fine view of the “Monarch;” 
and, from its elevation, nearly lo,5on 
feet above the level of the sea, a vast 
extent M‘ horizon is presented, bounded 
on the E. by the mountains of St. 
Gothard; and on the \V. by ranges 
which extend and subside into Dau- 
phiny: the lakes of Geneva and of 
Annecy are partly seen, and the whole 
line of the dura mountains bounds 
that part of the horizon. 

The 13 net is a dangerous mountain 
to visit without a good guide : the 
fate of a young Danish traveller, 
M. Eschen, is still remembered. He 
perished in August, lfion f in conse- 
quence of his disregarding the advice 
of his guide. 

The side of Servoz is the best from 
which to ascend the -Buet ; the usual 
way is to proceed up the mountain, 
and sleep at some chalet; then starting 
early, reach the summit of the Buet, 
and descending by the Val Orpine, 
arrive at Chamouny in the evening. 

Those who, in returning to Geneva, 
would vary their route, may, from 
Servoz, enter the 1 ’a lien of Si < i at its 
head, and, descending by Samoens 
and Tanninges, pass on the N. side 
of the Mole, by St. Jeoire and Bail- 
lard, and enter the high road from 
Chamouny to Geneva, near Nangy. 
(Route 1 1 .>/. ) 

From Servoz the road, after cross- 


] ing the torrent of the Dioza which 
| descends from the Buet, lies close 
j under the foot of the Brevun, between 
| this mountain and the Arve, which 
I issues lit Font IVlissier from one of 
the finest gorges in the Alps. The 
1 valley between this bridge and Servoz 
i was once a lake, produced probably 
I by a mountain fall damming up the 
valley of Chatelas, by which the Arve 
j descends to the valley of Sn benches. 

; Near the Runt IVlissier, on a mound, 

! are the ruins of the Castle of St. 
j Michael. 

After crossing Pont IVlissier an- 
! other very steep and stony ascent 
i opposes the traveller’s course, called 
i Les Montets - the road with difficulty 
| labours up its rocky slope, and the 
i Arve rushes down it as by a stnir- 
; case in constant leaps, in places plung- 
ing into ravines and chasms, whose 
depth makes one shudder to look 
down. Arrived at the top of this 
steep you find yourself in an up- 
per story of the valley of the Arve. 

From the Montets, the enormous 
mass of Mont Blanc, now in close 
proximity, is magnificent ; but the 
summit can no longer be seen; it is 
concealed by the vast Dome do Goutc. 

The course from the Montets lies 
through some fine meadows to Ecs 
Ouches, the first village in the val by. 

Even from Ees Montets, the whit 
lines of ift/icicrs ($ 17) are seen t 
extend themselves into the valley. 
The first is that of Taconey, which is 
2 m. up the valley above Ees Ouches: 
it is, however, so mere a line com- 
pared with the vastness of other ob- 
jects around, that the traveller neve 
fails to be disappointed in its apparent 
size. Numerous torrents are passed, 
which descend furiously from the 
glaciers of Mont Blanc, and cut, dee]) 
channels, which are difficult to cross, 
or to keep in repair the passages over 
them — they are disrupted by every 
storm. The valley expands consi- 
derably. 

About half a league beyond the 
stream from the glacier of Taconey, 
is the hamlet of JJusstms , , and near it 
the (/ lacier of that name, which reaches 
further out into the valley than any 
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Pied 1 ' § Savoy . 


other. It is a beautiful object at a 
distance, and deserves close examina- 
tion on account of the purity of its 
ice and the elegant and fantastic forms 
of its ice pyramids some of them, pin- 
nacles ho to 80 ft. high, are seen hero j 
in peculiar perfection. 

'1 in. below Chamouny is a path 
(rt.) by which you may turn aside - 
and visit the very remarkable Cascades j 
da i Velcr ins. “In one of these the j 
water, descending with prodigious ve- | 
locitv through a natural and almost j 
vertical conduit in the rock, meets with i 
an obstacle which, giving it a sudden ; 
check, causes it to rebound and gush | 
forward and upward, thus forming a 
parabolic arch of singular beauty, 
especially at the season or under eir- j 
omittances of abundant water. A j 
short day only is necessary for this ; 
interesting excursion.” - Vnf. Eorhes. j 
This singular fall reminds one of tin' 
jets represented in old prints as coming 
from a whale’s nostrils. At the risk of 1 
a wetting you may pass behind the fall. ; 

A little above the glacier of Bos- : 
sons the Arvo is crossed, and the j 
road continues on its right bank. At j 
the head of the valley is seen the j 
Glacier du Bias, the largest ; ; the j 
valley, the terminus, in fact, of the j 
Mer de Glace. This lies, however, a j 
league hey., ml ihe village of Clia- ! 
mu-iiiy. 1 

CiiAAioiwv. Funs: H. de Eondres j 
et d’Angleterre; one of the best ap- I 
pointed inns in the Alps; where les ! 
fivr< s Tairrez make capital provision ! 
for tin* wants of travellers, especially 
English, and much comfort will be 
found, including baths ; — 11. de 1’ V nion, 
also very good, but dear — W. F., 1851 ; 
has baths; II. du Mont Blanc or de 
la Couronnc. 11. Royal, beyond tin* 
river, near the Union, and same pro- 
prietor : the best rooms in Chamouny. 

C/mn/vs — dinner, 8 to 4 franc , 
breakfast, t^ to ‘J fr. ; bed, to 
2 frs. —The mineral warm baths oiler , 
the most refreshing and agreeable 
luxury after the fatigue of mountain 
excursions. 

Chamouny is now a large and im- 
portant community, which displays! 
almost the bustle of an English water- 


ing-place in the most retired, hereto- 
fore, of the Alpine valleys. Inde- 
pendent of the grand white ma.^s 
of Mont Blanc and its accompanying 
aiguilles and glaciers, which arc sub- 
lime, the mere valley (Thai solil. as 
the Germans call it) is not beautiful; 
it has even a desolate air about it. 

A i'/i<i}>el for the performance of the 
EntjUsh Ch. See rin: is about to be built 
by MM. Tuirrez attached to the IX. 
de Eondres; but upon to all visitors to 
Clmiiioimy. Meanwhile it is read at 
one of the hotels whenever an English 
or American clergyman is present. 

The village of Cliamouuv, or Ee 
Tricuiv, as it is nome times (allied, 
from a Benedictine com cut esta- 
blished here about the end of the 
1 1 tli century, was known earlier than 
is genera 11 v imagined. Tin* original 
act lbr founding the priory bears the 
seal of Count A vmon, and a reference 
to “l*apa Urbano” (lV>pe Urban 11.), 
which tixes the date between 1<>88 
and loiiy — probably about lo‘)o. The 
gift which accompanied this deed was 
of the Vale of Chamouny, from the 
Col de Balme to the torrent of the 
l)ioza near Scnoz— about 7.2 leagues 
in length, by about in breadth, in- 
cluding the mountain sides and slopes. 
From this document the origin of the 
name of Chamouny may be disco- 
vered. The words C<</u/i«s Manila ft, 
champ muni, or fortified field, come, 
perl i aps, f ro ui it s mo u n ta i n I >o u n d a l ies ; 
but this name does not occur after the 
adoption of Erica re. The documents 
furnish also a history of tin* pro- 
gressive settlement of Us inhabitants, 
and the occasional intercourse of im- 
portant strangers with the priory. 
The first visit recorded, of the Bishop 
of Geneva, within w hose diocese Cha- 
mouny lay, was in the 15th century'; 
when, after visiting the abbot of Sal- 
lenelies, he continued his perilous 
journey to Chamouny, where he ar- 
rived as late as Oct. 4, 144.8. iTe 
was accompanied by the abbot, hi* 
two officiating clerical attendants, and 
some menial persons. The visiting 
party performed the journey on foot. 

The first knowledge of Chamouny 
was clearly' not a discovery of Wyud- 
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ham and Pocock. With Geneva and 
with Germany the natives of Cha- 
mouny had long had much inter- 
course, and their fairs, held at the 
priory, brought many strangers. The 
vrdonmmee fur establishing these fairs 
was granted by Philip of Savoy, Comte 
of Geneva, and hears date 15bo, and .‘> I 
years later he gave permission for the 
establishment of a weekly market, 
which still exists. 

Messrs. Wyudham and Poeoek’s 
excursion to Chamouny, and their re- 
port, of it in the Mcreure dc Suisse, in 
1741, aroused general attention to- 
wards these retired wilds and most, 
sublime scenery, whither thousands 
have since made their pilgrimage. 

Previously to the Ltaliau Revolution 
of 1848, the guides, nudes, and all affairs 
connected with them were regulated 
by the state, to guard against abuses 
and disputes. They wore placed under 
the management of a syndic, who, as 
guide en e/,ef, appointed by the govern- 
ment, had a code of laws, and tariff of 
charges, which all must obey. 

By these regulations bo men were 
enrolled as guides, seleeted for their 
intelligence, and the excellence of their 
certificates, which had been given to 
them by their employers when satis- 
fied with their conduct. During the 
convulsions caused by the war in hi. 
Italy the association of guides was 
dissolved and has not since been re- 
established. Any one may now act 
as guide, whether experienced or not, 
and the traveller has no longer the 
security of well-attested service to 
prove the fitness of those who propose 
to conduct him. Certain guides are 
now attached to each of the great 
hotels*, their charge is b frs. a day, 
and b frs. also for a mule, of which 
about Kin are kept at Chamouny. 
Good and experienced guides are 
Jacques Balrnat, David Holliquet — 
J. D. G. — and David Coutet. 

r Ihe traveller is at liberty to take 
whom he chooses and to make his 
own bargain with the guide. The 
usual charges remain as before— b frs. 
a day for a guide or mule, and in frs. 
for an extra course, such as the 
Jardin. Members of the old corps 


arc attached to the great hotels, and 
it is advisable to take a guide recom- 
mended by the innkeeper. One regu- 
lation continues in force for the pur- 
pose of extracting money from tra- 
vellers. There is a convention between 
the communes of Chamouny and Mar- 
tigny, by which the muleteers of the 
one place are prevented taking em- 
ployment on their return home: thus 
securing to them back fare or double 
pay. 

| Jacques Balrnat the elder, the most 
daring, skilful, and experienced of the 
1 guides, was the first who made the 
ascent of Mont Blanc. When lie dis- 
j appeared in 1S:U> he was 7<> years old. 

, lie went out with a hunter of Valorsine 
1 to chase the chamois, parted from him 
; near the Pic du Midi, having pro- 
1 posed an ascent which the other 
thought too dangerous; hut poor 
1 .Jacques was from his youth a gold- 
tinder; one who believed that it would 
; be possible to become suddenly rich 
i by such a discovery, lie always pro- 
j furred to follow this phantasy rather 
than act as guide, and he paid for 
it the forfeit of his life. The spot 
from which he fell, over the preci- 
pices of the Mortine, is know'll, hut to 
recover the body was considered im- 
possible. 

EXCURSIONS AUOI.'XI) CUAMOINV. 

“ Above mo are the Alps, 

The Palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacle*! in elomls their snowy sculps, 
Anil throned Eternity in icy halls 
: Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The Avalanrho, the thunderbolt of snow ! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

, (iather around these summits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to Heaven, jet leave 
! vain man below.” 

| Tt is impossible to imagine the 
hustle and excitement of a visit to 
: Chamouny. The arrival and depar- 
ture of travellers, the presence of the 
j guides and their tales of adventures, 
j the plans for to-day or to-morrow, the 
; weather, not here the commonplace 
.substitute for having nothing else to 
say, but the most important source of 
enjoyment or disappointment to the 
1 traveller. On looking out in the 
evening upon Mont Blanc, from the 
windows of the Hotel de Londres, 
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rith a plan lor to-morrow, with what 
nxiety all indications of a change 
,re watched; how everybody is con- 
ulted! Groups of ramblers arrive 
mm (lenevu, from tlie Valla is, from 
Piedmont, or from visits to the sur- 
ounding points of view; success is 
mvied- failure pitied, 
u. Wh(‘ii cloudy weather forbids 
our thinking of excursions in which 
distant view is the chief object, a 
isit to the beautiful and unique Tas- 
tily, dcs Perrins (p. .>20), 1 hour’s walk 
*om Chamouny, is excellent orcu- 
lation; travellers should make a point 
I' seeing it. The path is not easily 
.mnd without a guide. 

b. The Al'iutiinrcrt. — This is gene- 
ally the first, often the only excur- 
ion made from Chamouny, with the 
utent ion of returning to it. The ob- 
oe t of (his excursion is to visit the 
Mer tie Glace, the enormous glaciers 
which terminate in the Glacier du 
'Hois, and the source of the Arveron, 
S*n the valley of Chamouny. It is a 
finiulc-road, and the inn or pavilion 
gou the Montanvert may be reached 
in 2 A hrs.: to descend takes barely 
2 hrs. 

To go to the Montanvert it is ne- 
cessary to cross the Arve and the 
opposite meadows, by a path which 
trav< rsos (he valley to the foot of the 
Montanvert, where the path rises 
above the valley, through the forest 
ot pines which skirts the ‘base of the 
mountain, in some places very steep, 
i ft nd ladies, or unpractised travel- 
lers, mounted on mules, apparently 
[dangerous; but as the guide is in at- 
tendance in all places of difficulty, 
and there arc really none of danger, 
icon fid ei ice is soon possessed. 

, After a scramble amidst rocks, and 
■|the roots of pines and larches, occa- 
ssional openings among the trees afford 
| peeps into the valley, of the Arve up, 
| and down of the Flegere and lfreven 
opposite, and mark the great height 
so rapidly attained. Sometimes reties 
are crossed— the channels of ava- 
lanches in the winter, which sweep 
down e\ cry thing in their course. As 
von mount higher, that gigantic obe- 
lisk of granite, the Aiguille do Dru, 


I peers down upon you from above the 
, pine -tops, and becomes a most striking 
j feature in the scene. 

| An fit tty or 1’avillon, affording li- 
j mited sleeping accommodation ( 5 bed- 
rooms), good fare at moderate* charges, 

! has been built on the Mon ran vert, 
i and is kept by the worthy guide. 

David Coiitet. It has succeeded to 
; the rude hut composed of a boulder 
| stone and dry v\ all turfed over, beneath 
i which Saussnre slept, and to the regu- 
larly built cabin, called “Chateau de 
Hiwr,” from the Englishman who 

■ erected it, 177-S-si. The inn is a good 
station for visiting the higher part of 
the Mer d«* GSaco, Jardin, &c. ; al- 

1 though the thermometer sometimes 
> sinks to :»9 ’ ha hr. in Sept. Prof. 
Forbes determined its height above 
the sea-level j U”.n:i ft. 

From the Montanvert. the Mer de 
Glace is seen to an extent of 2 leagues 
| up the valley, towards the Mont Pe- 
i riades and the Aiguilles of Lcchaud, 

; on either side of which a branch con- 
tinues ; that on tin* S.W. forming the 
great glacier of Taeu l, and that on the 
: E. and N.E. the glaciers of Lcchaud 
and Talefre. The view of this enor- 
mous sea of ice is one of the most 
striking in these scenes of wonder, 
i but its great ext* ‘lit, from the vast 
. size of every object about it, is very 
deceptive. Directly across the Mer 
de Glace are some of the finest of 
• those pinnacled mountains which form 
; so striking and peculiar a feature in 
the Chamouny scenery. The nearest 
' is the Aiguille de Dru, and still 
i further on the rt. is the Aiguille du 
i Moiue. A thousand nameless pin- 
: nudes pierce the clouds between 
i them, and seem to prop the loftiest 
[ of this stupendous mass, which is 

■ the Aiguille Verto, rising more than 
I 1 ‘»,< K>0 ft. above the level of the sea, 
j and nearly 7000 ft. above the Mon- 
! tanvert. 

| Those who do not intend to cross 
the Mer de Glace, should, at least, 

' descend upon it, to have a just idea 
! of its character, and should walk far 
| enough upon it, ho or loo yds., to ob- 
I serve close at hand its beautiful purity 
' and the intense blue colour in the 
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crevices, which cannot be conceived 
when looking down upon it, for the 
stones and soil arc rejected to its sur- 
face, and thrown over at its edges, 
forming what are called the moraines 
of the glacier. 

c. The J in (in. — Those whoTvish to 
cross the Mer de Glace, and visit the 
Jardin, on the Glacier tie Talefre, 'me 
of the mast strikin'] ewenrsions in the whole j 
ramje of the A//.>s , should sdeep at the ! 
pavilion, for, to a fatiguing day’s 
journey, 2^ hrs. make an important 
addition. 'Flu* accommodation now 
offered at the pavilion enables the 
traveller to sleep comfortably and 
start early. A’o person should ven- 
ture without a guide. The great ob- 
ject of tile excursion is to enter mure 
into the heart of Mont Blanc, to pene- 
trate into its profound valleys, and 
witness scenes of wilder horrors and 
more savage solitude ; and there is no 
excursion from Chamouny that excites 
these sublime emotions more power- 
fully. The guide should carry pro- 
visions for this excursion, and in 
fact any other where the visitors are 
not numerous enough to insure an 
establishment for refreshment. Bread 
and cold meat, and wine, should be 
taken by the guide to the Jardin, the 
Mont B re veil, the Chapeau, and such 
other places as he may advise. 

The course taken, is to follow the 
S.W. side of the Mer de Glace, and 
reach the base of the Aiguille de 
Charmoz, where, from there being 
fewer crevices, the Mer de Glace can j 
be crossed with greater safety. Seve- 
ral ridges of moraines , called aretes, 
which lie in the direction of the 
glacier, are crossed, and that part of 
the glacier called Lechaud is ascended 
a little, to attain the lower extremity 
of that of Talefre, which here presents 
an awful appearance, from the disrup- 
tion of the ice, and the vast and wild 
masses and pyramids into which the 
glacier has broken, from its abrupt 
descent into the glacier of Lechaud. 
These hang in terrorem over the tra- 
veller who dares to approach them. 

To puss these glaciers it is necessary 
to climb the rocks of the Couvercle, 
the base of the Aiguille du Talefre. 


This, which is difficult from its exec* 
si ve steepness, is not dangerous. . 
part of the path lies in a little gull 
in the rock, to climb over which, i 
some plaees, the hands are required 
as well as the feet. This part of tli 
passage is called the Egralets. Abo\ 
it, where the path is less steep, am 
where there is some herbage, the tm 
veller readies the bed or level of tie 
Glacier du Talefre, which leads to a« 
oasis in this desert — an island in tin 
ice- -a rock which is covered with; 
beautiful herbage, and enamelled, ii 
August, with flowery — this is tin 
Jardin of this palace of nature, um 
nothing can exceed the beauty sue! 
a spot, amidst the overwhelming sub 
liinitv of the surrounding objects, tin 
Aiguilles of Charmoz, Bleticre, and 
the Geant, ami the enormous glacier 
of Taeul ; all vindicate the truth o’ 
the poet’s glorious description,— • 

Mont lilanc is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crown ’<1 him Ion# ago. 

Oil a throne of reeks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of s 

In returning from the Jardin it is 
not necessary to descend by the Egra- 
lets ; a steep path leads down from 
the glacier of Talefre to the glacier of 
Lechaud, and then by the patli to the 
base of the Charmoz, to Montanvert, 
and Cliamouny. 

It requires f> hrs. to go from the 
Pavilion to the Jardin, and (> to re- 
turn from the Jardin to Chamouny. 
The journey from Chamouny to the 
Jardin and back may be performed 
in 12 or Iff hrs. -allowing 2 or hrs. 
to rest. By starting from the Montan- 
vert of course the fatigue will he 
lessened. “ It is one of the grandest 
excursions in the whole range* of the 
Alps, and, owing to the purity of the 
atmosphere, is not so fatiguing as is 
generally supposed. If the traveller 
be not pressed for time, and have a 
taste for such sublime scenes, he may. 
bv sleeping a second time at the Pa- 
vilion, enjoy these in a high degree, 
by exploring, after a descent from the 
Jardin, the upper part of the Mer d< 
j Glace and the Glacier dc FKchaud : 

[ for this there will be time enough 
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Ind even to make collections of plants j to return. The mad th:ii leads to it 
pud minerals, wliioh are ‘highly into- ! lies up the valley, to the hamlet «.f f lS 
sting ; the former at the Egralets , /'/v... whore it turns olV to the 1 Lo- 

E .id on the Jardin, and the latter on wards the Aiguille do ( halanods, one 
he Moraines of the Glacier of Talofre j of the Aiguilles Houses, w hero a stern 
i,nd on the E. side of the Mer do I patli commences which leads up to the 
Glace. The next morning, therefore, ! pasturage of Pm do Vi. J.. 'j'Jw n< .„ a 
instead of returning by the lieaten ! good hour is required to attain tie- 
haul to Chamouny, the traveller may J Croix de la Flegere, which commands 
fexplore the bases of the Aiguilles be- | a view »»f the whole range, from the 
,ween the Mer de Glace and Mont Col de Halim* to tin* furthest glacier 
Rhine, and crossing with caution the* | that, below Chamouuv, streams into 
Racier du IVlerin, descending from the valley, which lies in a great part 
;he Aiguille du Midi, he will find | of its extent in delicious repose be- 
limself on the brink of a precipice | neath the ohsener. 
rnmediately overlooking the Glacier j Within 2 minutes’ walk of the Cross 
lu liossons, not far from the point \ is the ( 'Did of Flegere, w hich affords 
when* it is .crossed, opposite the ■ shelter in unfavourable weather, and 
Grands Mulcts, in the ascent of Mont i where refreshment may be bad : for 
Rhine ; and here he will have a far ! sight-seeing is turned to good account 
•otter idea, than from any other point, jin every pin. *- in the neighbourhood 
f the real nature of tin* difficulties to . of Chamouny. when* tin* visitors are 
encountered, and the magnificence ‘ numerous enough to eiiMire a sale of 
f tin' scenes to be enjoyed, in that i the provision math*. It has been 
aring excursion. A very steep but ! enlarged, and o\oii contains a bed 
beautiful descent, chiefly over herb- j or two. The height <>f i lie Croix de 
iige, and parallel to the course of the j Flegere is about :»00o feet above the 
Glacier du Bossons, will lead him | valley. 

to the valley of Chamouny, 2 miles If the traveller be pressed for time, 
below the village ; and in passing lu* and can only visit one of the spots 
may visit two remarkable Casca- V.i, of interest around Chamouny, it 
formed by the water which descends ! should he the Alontanvert ; if two, 
from the Glacier, which are little 1 this and the Flegere; the third should 
risked, though near the great road ! he the 

through the valley. “ A short da y is j e. Jlreven — This excursion requires 
wly necessary for this interesting ; lirs. from Chamouny to the summit 
muirsion.” — Prof. Forbes. j of the Breven ; it is fatiguing and 

d. The Fhujnr.— - From the facility difficult for ladies, yet many go there ; 
ivith which this mountain can be* for if they can bear the fatigue, their 
-scended, and the admirable view of | guides either a\oid danger or protect 
Join Blanc which it commands, it. is them when exposed to it,; and the 
he one most generally attained by j confidence which the names of Balmat, 
adics. Ft may be accomplished on Coutet, Tairrez, Davouassoux, and 
nules the whole wav, and it is one of others inspire is so great, that the ad- 
die finest in the valley. The point venturous dame who begins with the 
dtnined lies exactly opposite the G la- Flegere often ends with tin* Breven 
ier du Bois, or Mer de Glace ; and or the Jardin. 

from no point are the remarkable It is fatiguing, however, to reach 
group of Aiguilles wdiich surround the Breven and descend in one day, 
the Aiguille Verto so finely seen. The about 12 lirs. ; for this reason many 
Mon tan vert is visited for the sake of go in the evening to the chalets of 
its proximity to the Mer de Glace ; Planpra, or Pliampra, the path to 
the Flegere, to enjoy a view of Mont which lies behind the church of Cha- 
Blane with its attendant objects, inouny, and leads directly towards the 
From Chamouny to the Flegere re- base of the Breven. 
quires only 2^ hrs., and about 2 hrs. This mountain and the Aiguilles 
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Houses form the NAV. boundary of 
the \ale of Chamouny, nearly through- 
out its extent. It is strikingly dis- 
tinguished, however, from its neigh- 
bour by its ridge being unbroken, and 
even rounded, though it otters on the 
side of Chamouny a vast line of pre- 
cipices, apparently inaccessible. 

About one-third of the ascent t«» 
the Breven may be accomplished on a 
male ; another third will attain the 
chalets of Planpra, where there is a 
glorious view of Mont Blanc and the 
valley of Chamouny. In this wild 
spot the meadows and pasturages are 
beautiful. 

Above Planpra, either a fatiguing 
path may be taken, which is cut in 
the rocks, or one that leads directly 
up the pasturages, which, when dry, 
are very slippery ; it is a choice of 
labour and difficulty, without much 
difference; many patches of snow arc- 
passed, and it is not uncommon to ob- 
serve the red fungus upon it, such ns 
Captain Tarry noticed in the high la- 
titudes of his northern voyages. At 
the. end of an hour from Tlanpra, the | 
path reaches the base of a steep rock, j 
which it is necessary to climb by a 
sort of open chimney, about 5o ft. j 
high. To cl timber up this perpendi- ! 
cular gully is one of the feats of which j 
travellers boast ; those, however, who j 
do not value the glory it confers, or 
will not set it against the risk, go on j 
half a mile, and find a convenient path j 
by which this precipitous rock can be i 
surmounted. Above it the path lies j 
up a gentle slope, neither fatiguing j 
nor dangerous, to the summit of the 
Breven; this has an elevation of about 
8500 English feet above the level of 
the sea, or 5oo0 above Chamouny, yet 
not more than two-fifths of the height 
of Mont Blanc above the valley. This 
elevation, however, offers the finest 
view of the whole mass of Jlont Blanc 
of all the numerous sites whence it 
can be seen. The vale of Chamouny 
alone separates them, and this proxi- 
mity is so great that every peak and 
glacier, and even crevices in the gla- 
ciers, can be distinguished ; every pas- 
turage and chalet in that band on the 
mountain side which lies above the 


pine-forests and below the eternal 
snows. 

When adventurous travellers ascend 
' Mont Blanc, numerous visitors crowd 
j the Brev en to watch their progress, fur 
; the course lies like a map, from the 
village to the summit, and with a good 
j glass, every step they take may 1»<- 
, observed. From the Buet, ‘Jooo ft. 

; higher, there is a more extended ho- 
, rizon, but the Breven conceals all t he 
! lower belts of Mont Blanc, and as t lie 
Buet is double the distance from t Ja- 
ponic of the “Monarch,” lie is not so 
distinct, nor otters a scene half su 
grand iis the view of the entire range 
from the Col de Baline to the Col <le 
Vosa, for the cross on one and the pa- 
vilion on the other may he seen from 
the Breven. 

The return to Chamouny may In- 
varied by passing on tin- VT. side of 
the Breven, above the valley of l)io- 
za, near to a little lake, then de- 
scending by the chalets of Cain vei ran. 
towards the village of Chapeau, a path 
leads down to lost Inches, in the valley 
of Chamouny, and thence up the val- 
ley to the priory, 

f. Source of the Arrcron . — This afflu- 
ent of the Arvo issues from below the 
vault of ice with which the Glacier du 
Bois anrl the Mor do Glace terminate. 
It is a delightful walk of an hour ('• 
m.), along the plain of tin* valley, 
crossing beautiful meadows and a little 
forest. The char road to the Col dr 
Balme, and up the valley, is left at (>'.< 
JWs , where that to the source of the 
Arvcron turns off to the rt., and passe* 
the hamlet of /Jot*. You may drive 
nearly up to the source, following the 
char road, which ascends the valley 
as far as Les Pres on the way to the 
Tete Noire. The vault of ice varies 
greatly in different seasons, and the 
author, at different times, has re- 
marked a change of from .‘10 to 1()0 ft. 
of height in the arch. It nmy he en- 
tered, but this is dangerous, and some 
have suffered for their temerity. The 
guides generally prohibit entrance, but 
many walk thus far without their aid, 
and their folly has no restraint. The 
danger is, that blocks of ice may de- 
tach themselves from the vault. In 
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97 ilircif persons w ere crushed. ( )nc, 
;<m of* M. Maritz, of Geneva, pe- 
iIkmI ; his father and his cousin 
Reaped with broken legs. 

The* w'ciutv around tin* source is 
rv grand ; the deep blackness of the 
[pptU of vault, the bright, and beauti- 
M azure where the light. is trans- 
litted through the ice, are striking, 
'he enormous rocks brought down by 
le glacier from the mountains above, 
ere tumble o\er and an* deposited 
l the bed of the Arvo. Here, too, 
He dark forest, and the broken trunks 
j pines, add to the wild character of 
pc scene. 

| The advance and recession of the 
flaciers seem to depend upon the 
teason>. If it be hot, a larger quan- 
Itv of ice is melted, and tin* glacier 
jjdvanees, and a wet season, by do- 
jositing a greater quantity of snow, 
poroHses its \v(*iglit and force. Some- 
|in(»s the difference is many hundreds 
f feet. It is not more than do years 
nee it; reached the forests of pines, 
w passed through in approaching 
it. 

A path, steep and difficult, brings 
e visitor from the Montan* ert, down 
rough the forest to the source of the 
rverou, of which many who arc ac- 
Jve and strong avail themselves, and 
fans return to Chamouny. 

Hu t hnpovi is easier of access 
fomi (he Montanvert. It is one of the 
points of vi(*w oxer the Mcr de‘Glacc, 
>n the side furthest from Chamouny; 
rom it the Aiguilles of Clumnoz and 
Jb Blencre are seen immediately under 
lout Blanc, witli the vale of Clia- j 
jtiouny, the Breven, and other vast 
aid interesting objects; but its chief 
interest lies in its proximity to the 
jder de Glace, where the glacier 
begins to break into pyramids and 
'belistjues of ice; and here avalanches 
-re frequently seen, where these top- 
ding masses fall over with frightful 
fleet. Captain Sherwill thus de- 
Jcribes the Chapeau : - “ I should 

ul vise travellers who have not seen 
;he source of the Arveron to visit this 
Mid the Chapeau on the same clay, j 
vliich may be done either in going 
o or returning from the latter: this | 


plan is far more preferable, and much 
less fatiguing, than to descend to the 
source by the path of Fa Filin, usu- 
ally recommended by gulden on quit-, 
ting tin* Montanvert, and which is 
very inconvenient to ladies, the moun- 
tain being extremely rugged, and the 
descent so rapid that nudes inner -o 
that way. A visit to the Chapeau 
may la* accomplished either on foot or 
with the mules: if you go direct to it, 
\ou must continue along the x alley 
as far as the village* of Fes Tines; 
and, alter having passed this pictu- 
resque spot, ascend a narrow road on 
the right hand that leads to the scat- 
tered hamlet of Laxanehe. continue 
through this latter by a good mule- 
path beside tin* glacier, until you 
arrive at tin* foot of the ascent to the 
Chapeau. 11 re it is necessary to 
leave vour nodes in care of a hoy, 
while the guide conducts you to a 
cavern, above* which is the grass 
mound properly called the Clmpeau: 
strangers in general are satisfied with 
a visit to the eaxe, from xx hence the 
view is perfectly unique*, and very 
astonishing. 

“ On your return from the Chapeau, 
you descend by the same path as far 
as Fes Tines, from xxlieuee there is a 
road on the left that leads to the ham- 
let of Fes Bois, situated at the source 
of the Arveron. This excursion may 
lx* accomplished in about hrs., and 
will prove one of the most agreeable 
and least fatiguing of those that sur- 
round Chamouny. 

“ Pedestrians who feel themselves 
capable of undertaking difficult pusses 
may, oil quitting the Chapeau, con- 
tinue to ascend by the side of the 
Mcr de Glace, and arrive opposite to 

the hut on the Montanvert ; mit. to 
accomplish this then* is a x cry dan- 
gerous rock to pass, known by the 
guides by the name of ‘ I.c Ma>(rais 
/Vw.’ 1 took with me txxo guides,. 

Joseph Coutot and the Giant, as he is. 
called; and having arrived opposite 
the Montanvert, we traversed the Mer 
de Glace. This is dangerous; but the 
traveller will have a far better idea of 
the grandeur of this frozen ocean than 
by merely visiting a few of its waves 
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from the usual point near ‘ La Pierre ! 
ties Anglais,’ so termed at the ascent • 
of l)r. Poeock and Mr. Wyndham in j 
1741. ' j 

“ In the month of July, when the ! 
weather permits, a large quantity of j 
heifers are driven from (Tiumounv, | 
each attended hv its owner, to the 
hut on Montan vert, for the purpose i 
of being conducted across the Mer do i 
Glace, to pass their summer of :> j 
months on the slopes of tin* moun- j 
tains that are near the Aiguille de 
Dru. Before they are launched upon 
the sea of ice, a number of peasants 
precede them with hatchets and other 
tools, in order to level such places as 
may thus he rendered loss dangerous, 
although accidents generally attend 
this transit. At certain intervals men 
are stationed to point out the line of 
march; the operation, which ret pi ires 
several hours, and is truly picturesque 
to witness, is worthy the attention of 
the stranger, if he should be at Cha- 
mouny at .the time: it is a kind of 
fete or holiday, for men, women, and 
children attend the procession, passing 
the whole day on the mountain in the 
full enjoyment of this extraordinary 
and Herculean task. One man re- 
mains on the opposite side of the Mer 
de Glace, ns guardian to the herd, that 
wander about in search of the rich 
but scanty pastures of those unte- 
nanted mountains, lie carries with 
him sufficient bread and cheese to last 
one month, which is renewed at the 
expiration of that period, being car- 
ried to him by some one interested 
in his well-doing, and is the contri- j 
bution of all those whose heifers are 
under his care. He is allowed one 
cow«Jvhicli furnishes him with milk: 
knitting is his chief employ, and thus 
he passes his time of expatriation in 
making stockings and contemplating 
the wonders of nature that surround 
him during .4 months of the year.” 

h. Excursion to the Od de Knhne and 
Tele Noire and back without going to 
Martigny, in about 9£ hrs., combin- 
ing the chief beauties of both passes. 

“ Prom the inn on the summit of the 
Col de Balme (pp. .‘139, 342) you turn 
1. across meadows marked with sheep 


and cattle tracks, and hearing away 
gradually to the rt. pass a small lake, 
w hence a rather steep descent brings 
you in about an hour immediately 
above the valley of the Tote* Noire, 
whence there is a magnificent view of 
it and of the Eau Noire for a long 
distance. The path now turns rt., 
and for \ an hour skirts the edge of* 
the precipice until it arrives imme- 
diately above the IL.de la Couronue, 
to w hich it descends in zigzags. This 
may he done on mulebaek. A guide 
is necessary to find the path.*’- C. J. F. 
See Ktes. 116 and 117. 

The ascent of Mont /Heine is attempted 
by f«*w ; though the records to he found 
at Chamouny show that every year 
! adds to the number of successful at- 
! tempts, and that of Albert Smith, in 
| IH.M , has effectually popularized tin* 
j enterprise. When Saussure ascended 
to make experiments at that height, 
the motive was a worthy one; hut 
those who are impelled by curiosity 
alone are hardly justified in risking 
the lives of the guides. The pay 
tempts these poor fellows to encounter 
the danger, but their safety, devoted 
as they are to their employers, is 
risked for a poor consideration. It 
is no excuse that tin* employer thinks 
his own life worthless: here lie ought, 
to think of the safety of others. I t is 
a somewhat remarkable fact that a 
large proportion of those who have 
made this ascent have been persons of 
unsound mind. One Englishman went 
to the summit, only to say that he 
had been there. For long before the 
arrival the guides wen* certain that 
all view would be shut out by clouds; 
yet he went, and now boasts that 
he did it in half an hour less than 
it has been done by any other scram- 
bler. 

In 1838 a French lady reached the 
summit: a Mademoiselle Dangeville, 
who reached the top in 1840, chose to 
keep her guides distinct from those 
of another party that ascended on the 
same day, disdaining to he indebted 
to the aid which the gallantry of the 
other party might have offered. When 
on the summit, she ordered her guides 
to lift her as high as they could, that 
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she might boast of having been higher j 
than any other person in Europe!! 

When Messrs. Ee Howes and Hawes 
went up in 1827 they took a course to 
tin* left of the Roches Rouges, and 
this has greatly lessened the danger 
of the ascent by avoiding the most 
dangerous part of it. All who have 
succeeded have advised no one to { 
attempt it; they admit, however, when 
again in safety, that the fatigue and 
danger were infinitely exceeded by 
the gratification. 

The excitement of sleeping out in 
the mountain is part of the interest 
of the adventure*. This may, however, 
be enjoyed by going to the drawls 
Mulcts, an excursion in which there 
is little danger, and sleeping there; 
choosing a moonlight night and fine 
weather to enjoy the extensive view, j 
the bright sky, and the thunders of J 
falling avalanches. Sleeping, it ap- j 
pears from those who have spent a 
night there, is not so easy, owing to 
the noise of the avalanches and the 
bites of the Hens! 

Another excursion may he made by 
crossing into Piedmont, over the Col | 
du (leant, 11,14(1 ft. above the sea. 
Jorbcs. This adventure requires '» < 

4 guides. It was performed in the 
year l.vJ2 by 2 English ladies, Mrs. 
and Miss Campbell, who, with 8 guides, 
started at mid-day, August 18, slept 
out one night on the mountain, and 
descended the next day to Cormayeur. 
Saussnre remained out many succes- 
sive nights and days engaged in ex- . 
per intents on the Col du G cant ; and* 
during the prohibition of English 
goods by . Buonaparte, this w as a | 
common path for smugglers, who 
crossed it from Switzerland to Italy 
laden with British muslins. 

The Tour of Moat Jllane is best made 
by proceeding from Chaim ami over 
the Col de Bon-homme (lite. 118) to 
Cormayeur in the Val d* Aosta, where 
the aspect of the Mont Blanc is 
grander than from the N. (Rte. 288), 
and by the Col de Ferret (Rte. 1 10), 
or Great St. Bernard (Rte. 108) to 
Martigny, and returning by the Tote 
Noire. 

A Chamouny guide coming to Mar- ' 

fSmtzJ 


tigny is not allowed to proceed fur- 
ther, hut a local guide must be taken 
thence. It is therefore best to end 
this tour at Martigny, whene*' one 
day’s pay only need he given to a 
guide returning to Chamouny. 


ROUTE 115 a. 

THE VVLI.KY OF SIXT. 

This valley deserves much more 
attention than it has yet received. It 
is much recommended to all lovers 
of the picturesque, as one of the finest 
in Savoy. It is wonderful that it is 
not im.”e visited by travellers to and 
from Chamouny. The following ac- 
count of a visit to it was given by the 
late Capr. Markham Sherwill, whose 
ascent of Mont Blanc in 182f>, and 
frequent visits to Chamouny, and 
residence there, made him perhaps 
better acquainted with the neighbour- 
hood of Mont- Blanc than any other 
Englishman - 

“ You must start early in the morn- 
ing from Chamouny, walk or ride, 
if an opportunity offers, to Seryoz; 
breakfast here, and lay in a moderate 
supply of cold meat, and bread, w ith 
wine, or brandy and water: the latter 
is preferable. Take the footpath that 
leads to the Col d’Antcrnc. Be sure 
you engage a guide at Cliamouny 
who is acquainted with the pass, or 
it w’ould, perhaps, he belter to take 
one from Servoz. After having as- 
scended as far as the last chalets, you 
hear to your left, instead of continu- 
ing to the summit of the Col d’An- 
terne, and direct your course amidst 
the terrific debris of the rrroukmcnt 
of the Montagues des Fys. The path 
is rugged, hut when the pedestrian 
has reached the top of the mountain, 

hich he must attain through a 
forked-like opening, he will contem- 
plate with great satisfaction the mag- 
nificent view of Mont Blanc, and a 
thousand other stupendous objects. 
Having rested here an hour to enjoy 
a scanty meal, the descent on the 
northern side is gradual, and you ar- 
rive in about an hour at some chalets 
• O 
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which bear the name of Los Chalets j very fine fall of La Gouille presents 
des Sales, properly so termed, for j itself on your left, than which nothing 
they are a cluster of huts, containing ; can be more rich in Alpine acces- 
the most dirty, filthy, and savage (in series. The mines at the end of the 
appearance) set of women that can be , \ alley are diilicult of access : most of 
imagined. Here you will find milk | the miners live at Sixt. There are 
and cheese, with tolerably good water, .exterior communications from shaft 
of which there is none on the Mon- ; to shaft along the perpendicular face 
tagnes des Fys. Near these huts are of the mountain, highly dangerous 
fossil shells/ On quitting this spot, j for those who are unaccustomed to 
where women, children, and swine ; narrow paths and precipices. It 
pig together, you continue to descend j would require much time to enurne- 
rapidly, during nearly 4 hrs., through : rate all the objects of curiosity to be 
a narrow gorge, whose beauties and seen at short distances from Sixt, 
luxuriant appearance are very striking . where I stayed 4 days. Before quit- 
after the barren and bleak pass of the j ting this spot, I will add that it is 
mountain: cascades, rushing streams, possible for ladies to arrive at Sixt 
and forests of dark and imposing j on mules ; but in that case, on quitting 
feature, are amongst the varied objects ; Servo/, you must continue the path 
worthy of attention. At Sixt the old i that leads to the summit of the Col 
Consent has been fitted up as ail In a i d’Anterne ; and when thorn, take the 
and Jlounltntj-ltow, with aeconmioda- > left-hand mule road, which will lead 
tion for do persons. It is kept by' i you towards Sixt; but be sure your 
William Haver, and is good quarters i guide is acquainted with the mountain 
for those who desire shooting. Cha- j d’Anterne, for should lie take the 
mois, grouse, and partridge are to be | right-hand path, you will have a good 
had. Delicious trout are to be oh- chance of sleeping at the foot of the 
tained in great abundance, the water glaciers of the Buet. This is a fa- 
of this valley not being too cold, as at ; tiguiug day for ladies. 

Chamouny, to prevent a good supply, j “The third day you descend to- 
Pellet’s Inn at Samoens (Croix d'Or), wards the beautifully situated village 
below Sixt, is cleaner than most in j of Samoens (Croix d'Or, a good inn); 
Savoy. I then passing through Tanninges, you 

“ The second day you ascend the j arrive at St. Jcoire at the foot of the 
valley towards tin; mountain called i Mole, a mountain so well seen from 
the Tete Noire, or For a Cheval, [ the ramparts of Geneva, an excursion 
which terminates the valley. This to the summit of w hich will amply re > 
semicircular and perpendicular horse- pay, and is by no means difficult. The 
shoe mountain is ornamented with panoramic view from its point is one 
seven cascades, produced by the melt- j of infinitely varied beauty. From 
of the snows on its summit, over j St. Jcoire, whose noble chateau lias 
which there is a dangerous path, been the cradle of so many eminent 
know n but to few, that leads to the cardinals, generals, and statesmen, 
Pic du Midi, and on to St. Maurice you proceed to Nangy and Geneva, 
in the valley of the Bhone. During This third day may be accomplished 
this walk in tin? valley of Sixt there without sleeping at St. Jeoirc, where 
are various objects of great interest, there is a good inn, provided you can 
On your right the Buet raises his meet with a char, which is not likely, 
snowy head to the clouds ; from hence either here or at Nangy. The safer 
the ascent of this interesting mmin- way is to sleep at St. Jcoire, and 
tain is more easily made than from reserve the fourth day for an easy 
Valorsine, being an excursion of about journey to Geneva. 

4 hrs. to the summit. (See M. de Luc’s “A char-a-banc may go all the 
account.) After having passed the way from Geneva to Sixt: the road 
old monastery of Sixt, coeval with throughout is good, 
the former priory of Chamouny, the “ If you ascend the Mole from St. 
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Jeoire on the fourth day, you may 
descend to Bonneville, hire a carriage, 
and return very conveniently to Ge- 
neva.” — S. 

Tin? Bass of the Col de Coitx, from 
Sainoens to Mont hey in the Vallais, 
is said to be tine. 

The mines mentioned by Captain 
Sherwill are now worked by English- 
men, who have established themselves 
there. 

ROUTE 110. 

CILSMOUNV TO MMITIOXV, lJV TUI'. 

Tirn: some, tiulxt, and the col 

in: Foitcr.Az. 

About 7 hours’ walk: no guide 
needed. Char-road for the first 0 m. 
above Chamoimy. p. T»o, about 

return Guides.) 

There are two roads which lead 
from Chamouny to Martignv; one by 
the Tete Noire, the other by the Col 
de Balme. Travellers are often per- 
plexed which to choose of these two 
passes. The general scenery of the 



passes any in the Tete Noire. 

“ Those who can span* ‘2^ additional j 
hours for the journey should proceed , 
from Chamouny to the top of the* Col de i 
Baiun- and enjoy the \iew (Rte. 117, p. ■ 
<142, then descending 1., strike oil* into : 
the Val Orsine across the pastures j 
and through the forest, dropping down j 
upon the village of Val Orsine. Al- j 
though no path is marked for the ! 
first part of the w ay, this detour ma v j 
be made on horseback, and is well 
worth the trouble, combining as it ; 
does the beauties of the two passes of j 
the Tete Noire and Col de Balme. 
Another course, more direct, but not j 
well marked, leads from the Inn on the j 
Col de Balme to the Inn of the Tete j 
Noire, across meadows, by the side of l 
a small lake, .and finally along the j 
edge of the precipice above the Eau 
Noire, whence it descends in zigzags/’ 
— Ed. (rice p. 836.) 

The direct road to the Val Orsine 
and Tete Noire lies up the vale of 
Chamouny, by Les Pres, where the 


path to the Arvoron diverges. The 
main route of the valley continues to 
the chapel and hamlet, of Thuja: here 
the valley narrows, and the road 
ascends steeply «>u the hunks of the 
j Arve, opposite to the bases of the 
j Aiguilles Rouges, to some pasturages, 

| and the hamlet of I.-o LT > ; beyond, 
i the Arve is crossed, and the village of 
; Argentic re is left on the right hand; 

; this is the third and highest parish in 
j tlu' valley, and is two leagues from 
1 the priory; here the magnificent gla- 
i cier of Argentiere i,s seen streaming 
down from between the Aiguilles 
d’ Argentiere and de la Tour, 
j Soon after passing Argentiere, the 
j road turns to the north, leaving the 
: path to tin* hamlet of Ba Tour and 
the Col de Balme on the right. The 
path rises rapidly to the miserable 
hamlet of 'i rclechant, passing w hat is 
; called the Moutets by a sterile gorge, 

, and at a short league from Argentiere 
( the summit of this pass is attained; 

tin’ streams on either side take dif- 
i ferent courses, that through Clia- 
motiny to the Arve, and that towards 
! Ma'tigny to tin* Rhone. 

A little beyond tin* crest a savage 
and sterile valley opens to the left, 
through which the Eau Noire, the 
torrent of the Val Orsine, descends; 
and on looking up this valley, the 
snow's of the lofi v Buet lying behind 
the Aiguilles Rouges are seen. After 
passing the hander of Couteraie, the 
road descends rapidly to Vat Orsine, 
the chief village of the valley. Its 
church having been more than once 
swept away, a strong rampart of ma- 
sonry and earth has been raised to 
defend it from similar catastrophes. 

Below Val Orsine the valley nar- 
rows to a gorge, abounding* in season 
with wild fruits: through it, the tor- 
rent forces its way into the more open 
valley below, acquiring in its course 
fresh force, from the contributions 
of numerous waterfalls and streams 
which descend from the glaciers 
above. 

In this gorge, a sort of barrier 
marks the frontier of Savoy — it is 
utterly useless as a defence : soon after 
the torrent is crossed, near to where a 

Q 2 
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mill and some pleasant meadows con- 
trast with the generally savage cha- 
racter of the deep valley. 

Considerable improvements have 
taken place in this route, on the side 
of Switzerland. Formerly a fearful 
path led from the depths of the val- 
ley bv a zigzag course, over loose 
and dangerous slopes to gain the 
Tote Noire, up what was well known 
by the characteristic name of the 
Malpas ; now, instead of descending j 
into the valley, to rise again, tin 
road is carried over the mountain 
side, and at one place a short tunnel 
is pierced through a rock, in a situ- 
ation of singular grandeur, where it 
overhangs precipitously the dark val- 
ley beneath. 

This improvement, which removes 
all danger from the pass, has not been 
extended to the side of Savoy: the 
government of Sardinia seconds no 
efforts for improvement thus spiritedly 
begun by its neighbours. On the 
contrary, the steep and rocky path, 
left like steps, is only practicable for 
mules— and for these in many places 
difficult ; hut it is to be hoped that 
the time is not distant when a good 
char road will lead into the valley of 
Chamouny from Martigny. The latest 
improvement is an extension of the 
road, on the part of the Vallais as far 
as to the frontier of Savoy, by cut- 
tings, and the construction of terraces, 
on the side of the valley of the Eau 
Noire, by which the violent undula- 
tions of the old road are avoided. In a 
wild part of the ravine the new road 
passes under, and quite out of sight of 
an overhanging rock, which bears the 
name of the Roche de Raima : an in- 
scription contains some compliments 
to Lady Guildford, which, having 
been nearly obliterated, has been 
restored , with mistakes “ too numerous 
to mention,” but very amusing. The 
Guildford stone lies off the new road, 
to the right. 

A little beyond the tunnel there is 
an Am, -1 1. de la Couronne (rebuilt 
1851), the usual halting-place between 
Chamouny and Martigny, where 
shelter in foul weather may be had, 
and good refreshments and wine may 


be procured. There is a zigzag path 
out of the Gorge directly from the 
inn, by whicli the summit of the 
Col di Halmc may be reached. 

Near this spot the road tuifos ab- 
ruptly into the dark forest of Trient, 
passing round the brow of a moun- 
tain covered with dark forests : this 
brow is called the Tote Noire, beyond 
which the road through the forest 
continues for half an hour. In the 
depths below the forest, the torrent 
f the Trient is hoard forcing its 
way into the Eau Noire, which it 
joins before their streams fall into the 
Rhone. 

( )n leaving the forest, the valley of 
Trient opens, and in about 0 hours 
after his departure from Chamouny, 
the traveller reaches the little auberge 
in the hamlet, where he may rest and 
refresh. Here a new room has been 
built as a salle a manyer, but the dor- 
mitory is wretched: it must, however, 
he worse before weariness refuses 
even such accommodation. 

The little valley of Trient is deeply 
seated amidst pine forests, the debris 
of the surrounding mountains, and 
the fearful precipices from which 
these have been detached. In the 
plain of the valley some barley is 
grown, and the meadows are luxu- 
riant. * 

[“ The route from Tete Noire to 
Martigny may he varied by following 
j the stream of the Eau Noire down- 
| wards into the valley of the Rhone, 

| through a very beautiful gorge, in- 
I stead of pursuing the usual path over 
j the Forclaz. On leaving the chalet 
j at Tete Noire, we took a path to the 
j left, leading down to the stream, and 
thence up to some chalets on the op- 
posite side. We then kept to the rij/ht 
hank of the stream alt the way, and gene- 
rally considerably above it. The path 
j is fit only for pedestrians, and in some 
| places difficult to find: hut it passes 
* y numerous chalets. It seemed to 
be wholly unknown to the guides; as 
well as to the inhabitants of Mar- 
tigny! It is more beautiful than that 
over the Forclaz (especially if the 
weather he not sufficiently clear for 
the latter), and occupies about the 
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same time, for wo arrived at Marligny > mountain side of the Forelaz : little 
5 minutes after the guides who had more than 4 an hour is required for 
conducted the rest of the party over this ascent. On the wav another 
the Forelaz.”-- -U. E. M. 1844. port or barrier is passed : it is left 


“ Tfle path down the Yal do Trient 
to Vernayaz turns to the left shortly 
after quitting the Sardinian frontier, 
and after passing a few houses, as- 
cends by a steep zigzag to a consider- 
able height on tin; 1. side of the Val do 
Trient, overlooking the upper part of 
the valley, which then? makes a bend 
to the S., and in which 'Trient itself is 
placed. This upper part of the valley, 
from the height to which tho path 
ascends, looks like a narrow black 
trench, and the distant view of Mont 
Blanc lilling up the depression in the j 
side of the valley of ( 'hamouny, 
through which the road of the? Tote 


in a w'nll which closes the passage 
between the mountain and the pro 
| cipico. Near it are the ruins of a 
! redoubt : this is another .specimen of 
| playing at soldiers among ihe Vai- 
laisans. On the rt. a path is pushed, 
which, in crossing the valley from the 
ForeJaz to the Col de Ha line, avoids 
the hamlet of 'Trient. 'The Traveller 
who is eu rout' from the Forelaz to 
the Great St. Itemard, and does not 
wish to pass by St. Branehier, may, 
if a pedestrian, go from the Forelaz 
direct, to OrsivTOs by the pretty Lac 
de Champc. 

From the Col de Forelaz the de- 


Noire passes, is also very fine. The i 
path continues for a long time at 
nearly the same elevation, a Hording ! 
fine views of the valley of Trient, and 
skirting at times fearful precipices, at 
others running through smiling pas- 
turages, and pusses the tillages of 
Finhaut, Tretien, and Salveuf ; heyoml 
which it loaves the inaccessible gorge 
through which the Trieie pours into 
the valley of the Ulione a. little to ihe 
i\, and descends by a pretty little well- 
wooded valley upon the village of 
Vernayaz, a little above the Pisse- 
vaclie. 

“The scenery is very fine through- 
out, and the path well made; and I 
found it easily w ithout a guide, al- 
though, from the oft-expressed sur- 


scent is by 8m* pasturages, and 2 lirs. 
are required «» reach M.irtigny : the 
vine of the rniieif .•/ the Wn-ac soon ill 
the descent upon Martigny is cele- 
brated in tin; Alps. The path is 
much sheltered In pines and beeches, 
and low'd* in the valley by the pear 
I and apple-trees : in the neighbour- 
; hood of these are numerous cottages, 
; and many are passed before the path 
j falls into the roub* that h»ads from 
| Martigny to th< Great l>t. Rermird, 
t and tile valley of the Drance (Rte. 

j lot;). 

; MoetijuH (Rte. :•!»'. Travellers pro- 
| eroding hence to Chaiuouny arc often 
| required to show their passports at 
the frontier, and it is well to have a 
! Sardinian vise to their passports. 


prise of the peasantry in Sept. 1814, 
it was evident how seldom it was tra- 
versed by a stranger. Between 'Tre- 
tien and Sal vent a romantic little 
bridge is passed, which 1 thought at 
least equalled in beauty of situation 
the Pantenbriieke in the Lintlhal. 
The auberge at Finhaut is a miser- 
able place, and afforded nothing but 
w ine and pain dc sei</lo ; but the vil- 
lage itself is charmingly situated.” — 

J. H.1 

A little way beyond the hamlet of 
Trient, the torrent which descends 
from the glacier of the Trient is 
crossed, and a steep path leads up 
through the forest which clothes the 


ROUTE 117. 

j MARTIGNY' TO Cl i AMOUNT II Y THE COL 
DE IIALME. 

About 24 m., 8 hours* walk, 10 
I hours with a mule. 

This road, inferior in attractions to 
the Tele Noire, on the whole, may be 
j recommended to travellers who ap- 
! proa eh Chamouny from the Vallais, 
j for ihe sake of tin* magnificent por- 
! speetive view' of Mont Blanc and his 
Aiguilles from the summit of the Col 
do Balme ; but see p. 880. It should 
I be taken only in very clear weather, 
j On leaving IV^artigny, the route 
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over the Forelaz (Hie. 1 10), renowned | 
for its view over the Rhone- valley, is j 
repassed ; but, in descending to the 
valley of Trient, a path to the 1. leads 
towards the glacier of Trient and the 
dark forest, up through which lies j 
the ascent to the Col de Balme. 

Deep in the valley on the rt., the 
hamlet of Trient lies in' repose amidst j 
its beautiful meadows ; and before : 
and above the traveller, on the oppo- j 
site side of the vallev, are the preci- ! 
pices of the Aiguille, from which poor I 
Esclier de Berg fell in 1701, when, in 
defiance of the advice of his guide, he ! 
tried some fool-hardy feat, and paid , 
his life for the attempt. 

The path through the forest of the 
Forelaz at length emerges higher up 
the valley of Trient than where it was 
crossed from the Tote Noire ; and the 
traveller has to pass over the detritus 
of winter torrents, which must be 
crossed before the forest that leads up 
to the Col de Balme is entered. The 
path through it is excessively steep 
and fatiguing, often intercepted by 
the entangled roots of the pines, which 
form steps 2 or 0 ft. in height, and it I 
is a subject of wonder how mules got | 
up or down such places. At length, 
after climbing about an hour and a 
half up the mountain side, and through 
the forest, the traveller emerges upon 
the pasturages and chalets of iler- 
bageres. Above these, the ascent is 
gradual to the summit, where one of 
the finest scenes in the world bursts 
upon the traveller. Mont Blanc, from 
his summit to his base in the vale of 
Chamouny, lies like a model before j 
him, surrounded by the Aiguilles of 
La Tour, L’Argentiere, Verio, de 
Dru, Charmoz, Midi, & c. &c. ; and 
each divided from its neighbour by 
enormous glaciers which stream into 
the valley. How glorious is the “ Mo- 
narch,” thus seen, attended by all his 
peaks like guards ! Below, the eye 
sweeps its course entirely through 
the vale of Chamouny, to the Col de 
Vosa, at its other extremity. On the 
rt., the Aiguilles Rouges are the 
nearest : beyond these, bounding the 
valley, lies the Brevcn, and behind it 

ir r'OhTMrT ’ 1 V/f,rM» , v'rT,r» TrrVr,"*MT T V'*' 


the snowty summit of the Buet. It is 
a magnificent scene to dwell upon, 
and those who do not arrive at Cha- 
mouny by the Col de Balme ought to 
make an excursion from the Frieure, 
expressly to enjoy this most glorious 
view. 

There is a house of refuge on the 
Col de Balme, where shelter and re- 
freshment, with excellent wine, may 
he had, and 5 or 0 tolerable beds are 
ready to receive travellers overtaken 
by a storm. 

On the descent the source of the 
Arve is passed, at least the highest of 
its springs ; the path lies down over 
tine pasturages, and by the chalets 
of Charamillan to the hamlet of 
La Tour, where cultivation, though 
scanty, is reached, and barley, oats, 
and flax are raised. On the hanks 
I of the torrent may he observed heaps 
J of blackish slaty rubbish, which is 
| brought down by the torrents, and 
! carefully preserved by the inhabitants 
in sinail heaps. The traveller will 
he pleased with the sagacity of the 
peasants when he learns that .this 
black slaty earth is scattered over the 
snow with which the fields are (re- 
vered in the spring to accelerate its 
melting, which it really effects several 
weeks before it would otherwise dis- 
appear. This is owing to the warmt 
absorbed by the black earth from the 
sun’s rays,— a beautiful and philoso- 
phical process which the inhabitants 
appear to have long known and used ; 
for Saussurc mentions it as an old 
practice. About a mile below La 
Tour, the path falls into the road to 
Chamouny from the Tete Noire (Ilte. 
110 ). 

To go in one day from Chamouny 
to Trient, by the Tote Noire, and re- 
turn by the Col do Balme, requires 
12 or 10 hrs. When this is intended, 
to gain time it is desirable to take 
char as far as Argenticre, the road 
being good enough to drive over with 
great despatch from Chamouny. 
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ROUTE 118. 

CHAMOUNY TO CORMAYEUB, BY THE 
COL BE BONIIOMME AND THE COL 
DE ;,A SE1GNE. 

(Two or three clays.) 

The passage from Chnmouny to 
Cormayeur is easily made in :> clays. 
The traveller may go on the first 
after 12 o’clock from Chamouny to 
Contamines, the following day from 
Contamines to Chapiu or the llameau 
de Motet, the third to Cormayeur. 
It is, however, very often done* in 2 
days by going to Chapiu or Motet, 
the first day ; as often, too, by mak- 
ing the second the long day, starting 
from Na nt Bourant, and reaching 
Cormayeur. “ 1 have come to the 
conclusion from long experience that 
when it is desired to avoid great fa- 
tigue. it is better to sleep at Chapiu 
than at Nant Bourant. The quarters 
are not so good, but are supportable, 
and the people civil.”- /V. F. 

In leaving Chamouny the road lies 
down the valley to Los Ouches, where 
it leaves the route to Servozon the j 
right hand, and proceeds by the ham- 
Id of Foully. A little beyond this, i 
another path, which on the right 
leads by the mountain of Vaudagne ; 
and the Forclaz of St. Gervais, is 
avoided, and one is taken that leads 
up through a forest of larches, and by 
a steep zigzag course to the chalets. 
From (he Col de Vosa, where a pavi- 
lion has been placed, there is a fine 
view of the \ alley of Chamouny, Mont 
Blanc, &c., extending to the Col de 
Bui me. i 

From the Col, a very steep path 
leads down by some ch filets towards , 
the deep course of the torrent that 
issues from the glacier of Bionnassay, 
which lies before the traveller, and 
presents amidst its rocks and snows a 
most savage aspect. Without going 
far up, it is difficult to ford this tor- 
rent. There is a plank bridge over 
the stream a little below the village of 
Bionnassay near a mill. A footpath 
load* from the bridge round the ex- 
tremity of the spur of Mont Blanc on 
the S. of the valley of Bionnassay 
descending into the valley of Montjoie 


a little below Tressc, into which the 
| path now descends. On the opposite 
| side of the valley is seen the beauti- 
j fully situated village of fSi. Nicolas de 
l Veros, on its fine terrace on the moun- 
tain side, and backed by the v est 
j mountain of Hermamv, the northern 
! buttress of the Mont Joli. 
j The route to the village Bionnuy 
| in the Val Montjoie, leads lot) lar 
| down the valley. Much distance is 
j saved to those who would ascend it, 

! by taking a path to the left, which 
through Le Champel and other ham- 
| lets, over well cultivated helds, and 
j by rich meadows, in the valley, leads 
; to Contamines, a largo village beuti- 
; tifullv situated: it, has a handsome 
; church, though this is scarcely re- 
markable in Faueigny, where the 
. Church is generally tile pride of the 
village. 

1 The view of the valley presented to 
: the traveller in descending from liiou- 
j nassay to Contamines, extern Is along 
| its whole length, seen up ;<> the peaks 
: of tlic Bonhomme. 

At Contamines II. de Bonhomme is 
a fair Inn: but if the traveller wish to 
reach Cormayeur the next day, it is 
desirable that he should go on to 
Nant Bourant, where the resting 
quarters are by no means so good, 
and start thence early on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

From Contamines the view of the 
Val Montjoie is very fine. One of 
its finest features is tin* beautiful 
Mont. Joli, the bases of which, *>n the 
rt., bound the valley. Below Conta- 
mines, the valley descends to that of 
the Arvo, near {ho baths of St. Ger- 
vais: this lower part of the Val "Mont- 
joie is very pleasing; passing through 
the villages of Bionnuy andSf. Gervais; 
the latter is finely situated; the descent 
; to the baths is very abrupt ; thedislance 
from the baths of St. Gervais to Nant 
Bourant is hrs., and Irom Cha- 
mouny to the latter place 7 hrs. 

On leaving Contamines, which lies 
on rather high ground above the 
river Bon Nant, which flows through 
the Val Montjoie, the path, after 
; passing another village, descends and 
j crosses the torrent to the hamlet of 
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Pontct: above this tlie valley nar- | 
rows until it ends at Notre Dame dc 
la Gorge, a chapel and mission-house, 
most singularly situated in a deep 
dell which lies at the foot of Mont 
Joli. Up the ravine the course is 
impracticable, as it terminates in a 
cataract of the Bourant. 

At Notre Dame de la Gorge, there 
is a fete on the loth of August, which 
is attended bv hundreds of peasants 
and others, w ho come from the neigh- 
bouring villages to attend mass : a 
sort of fair is held, and the scene is 
very animated. 

Close to the church a wooden 
bridge crosses the torrent, and a very 
steep and rudelv-paved path lead; 
directly up the mountain side and 
through a forest : the denuded face 
of the granite on the path, and the 
large stones which till up the inter- 
stices, make this a difficult road for 
mules, and a fatiguing one to men. It 
leads to the chalets and pasturages of 

Nant Bourant (about 7 hours’ walk 
from Chamouny), where the torrent 
crossed by a stone bridge : tin 
gulf through which it rushes has a 
fearful depth, and a little way down, 
below the bridge, the water falls int< 
a still blacker and deeper ravine, 
forming the Nant, or cataract of the 
Bourant ; it is difficult even from 
above to geta view of its fnrionsdeseonf . 

At the chalets of Nant Bourant a 
tolerably convenient place for sleep 
ing has been established. “ The finest 
fall on the Bonnant' is one seldom 
seen, a short 4 hour from these cha- 
lets, on that branch of the stream 
which descends from the glacier of 
Trelatetc. It is not necessary to 
return to the chalets in ascending the 
Bonhoinme.” — A. T. M. 

Above the chalets the valley is very 
narrow, the road passing through the 
forest, which belts and clothes tin; 
base of the Mont Joli; at length it 
enters upon the pasturages, which are 
rich, though scanty from the quantity 
of stones and rocks that abound : 
after rising above the debris which 
have fallen from the mountains, the 
path winds up to the chalets of Mont 


and obtains the refreshment of bread, 
wine, and milk. A room has been 
fitted up w r ith beds, and a traveller by 
sleeping here may divide the journey 
to Chamouny — but the room should 
be secured beforehand, and meat 
brought, as none can be got. Between 
Nant Bourant and those chalets huge 
masses of glaciers extend down the 
erne on the S.W. flanks of Mont 
Blanc ; but immediately above the 
chillers is the vast glacier of Trelatcte. 
This, and the black rocks which sup- 
port it on one side of the valley, and 
the precipices and debris over which 
there is a pass to the valley of Haute 
Luce on the other, almost inelo 
these chalets as in a deep basin. Up- 
ward, the valley is closed by the Bon- 
liomme ; and, on looking back, the 
w hole length of the Val Mont Joie is 
seen bounded by the peaks of the 
Varens above St. Martin’s. 

From the chalets of Mont Joie the 
path leads up a steep acclivity which 
overhangs the depths of the valley. 
As the mountain is ascended, it be- 
comes more and more sterile ; the 
pine does not grow so high as the 
chalets of Mont Joie, and oil the next 
terrace above the chalets, on the Plain 
des Dames, the rhododendron is the 
largest shrub that flourishes. On the 
Plain there is a cairn, a heap of stones, 
which has existed from time imme- 
morial. Tradition says, that a great 
lady witli her suite perished here in a 
| storm, and gave name to the fatal 
spot; every guide adds a stone to the 
cairn, and requests the traveller to do 
so, from some feeling of awe asso- 
ciated wdth it as a duty. 

From the Plain des Dames the path 
leads up hcrbless slopes and over 
some patches of snow, to reach what, 
from below r , seems to be the col. On 
the left, wild and abrupt precipices 
rise: and two of the peaked rocks 
there hear the name of the Bonhomme 
and the Femme de Fonhomme. 

The crest, however, which lies close 
to these pinnacles is that of the Col 
de la Gauche, across which a path 
lies that leads down to Maxime de 
Beaufort, and the whole course of the 
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soon boforo and below the traveller. 
On looking back, too, this valley of 
Mont Juie is seen in all its length, 
and these glorious scenes of Alpine 
valleys, with the thousand peaks 
which *ercsfc the chains of mountains 
that divide them, offer displays of 
Alpine scenery nowhere surpassed. 

The passage of the Col de Bon- 
h online is at times dangerous in bad 
weather, owing to its exposure 1o tin 
W. w ind, wilich stirs up those fear- 
ful snow-eddies called “ tourmentes” 
upon this outlier of the Alps. 

The path of the Col de Bonhomine | 
turns on the left from the Col de 
Gauche, behind the pinnacles of rock, 
and extends by a loose, swampy, path- 
less slope to the col, distant an hour 
from the Col de Gauche. “On the 
summit let the traveller beware of 
taking (he path right before him ; it 
leads to Beaufort. If lie be going to 
Cormaveur, he follows an ill-traced 
path on his 1., over black shale (or 
snmv during part of the season), 
which conducts him nearly on a level, I 
after 4- hour’s walk, to a point some- ! 
what higher than the last, and which 
is called La Croix de Bonhumme, 
8100 ft. above the sea level.” — Forbes. 
From it, the beautiful mountain of 
the Chaffe-Qtuim*, or Aiguille de 
Vanoise, one of the most elegant 
snow-clad peaks in the Alps, in the 
Yal Isero (lite. li:»), is finely seen. 
The traveller is soon convinced here 
how easy it would be in fog or snow- 
drift to lose his way. A good guide 
is felt to be necessary ; for though he 
may reach the Col de Gauche by the 
posts which indicate the path, it is 
difjjcult to decide upon the direction 
he should take where the routes di- 
vide, and the unguided stranger may 
wander into courses of difficulty ami 
danger before he is aware of either. 

From the col two courses branch 
off ; three even are mentioned by tlie 
mountaineers : that on the 1. con- 
ducts, by a wild, lofty, and difficult 
path, to Motet ; a middle course, one 
rarely followed, leads to the llamoau 
du Glacier ; and that on the rt., 
w hich leads down, in 1^ hr., to the 
chfilets of Chapiu, over a broken 


swampy ground ; and from Chapiu, 
in ”> lirs., the traveller can reach Bourg 
St. Maurice, in the Tarcntaise, by the 
valley of Bonnaval. 

It requires 4 or 5 lirs. to go from 
Nant Bourant to Chapiu. The slate 
of the weather makes an important, 
difference in the time : the journey 
should never be undertaken but in 
fine weather, or with a good prospect 
of it. On the 1 : i t h of September, 
l8.:»u, tw'o English gentlemen perished 
in a snow-storm whilst crossing it — 
the Key. Bichard Bra ken, aged ot), 
and Augustus Campbell, aged 20. 

AlChupiu a chalet has been fitted up 
as a little Inn, Soleil. It has *2 bed- 
rooms, one w i t IrJ , th c o i h c r w i t h d beds, 
and ante-room. Lt is tolerable quar- 
ters for si night, rather better than 
those at Motet. The charges are high. 
From Chapiu a path leads in 2 hrs. 
up by the stream of the Wr.-oi (which 
descends through Boimavsil) to tlie 
liamcuu du Glacier, so called from its 
proximity to one of the glaciers of 
Mont Blanc, and, half a league further, 
to 

The chalets of Motet. This mise- 
rable spot divides with Chapiu the 
honour of entertaining travellers, but 
it is scarcely possible to steep there.* 
Those who reach Motel direct cross 
the Cime du Fours, to which the path 
on the 1., on the Col de Bonhomine, 
leads an hour sooner than by tbe 
< teto'ir to Chapiu, but the road rises 
Hf»0 ft. higher, and the descent is 
much more fatiguing ; the accommo- 
dations, too, at Motet, are much worse 
than those at Chapiu: it is, however, 
generally taken, lbr the sake of gain- 
ing time, by those who go to Cor- 
maveur from Nant Bourant in one day. 

The pasturages of Motet belong to 
the people of the Tarcntaise, and are 
generally occupied by a family from 
St. Maurice. 

[“A practicable route by the Col 
d’Enclaves, higher and shorter than 
the Col du Fours, turns off somew here 
about the highest chalets of the Mont- 
Joie, crosses the ridge between the 
Col du Fours and the Mont Blanc, 
skirting the latter to the Col de la 

* N R. A new lun was building in lbal. 

q 3 
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Seigne, without descending (?) nearly changes which these produced upon* 
to the depth of Motet. It does not the scene were often strikingly beau- 
appear didicult, and must shorten tifui. Most travellers, whose expec- 
considerably the journey from Nant tations have been formed upon tlio 
Bourant to Cormayeur.” — A. T. M.] descriptions in guide-books, are led 
The ascent of the Col de la Seigne, to believe that the 10. side oV Mont 
though very tedious, is nut. very diili- Blanc is one vast precipice, from 
ult. The summit, hr. from Motet, summit down to the Alice Blanche: 
is 8422 ft. above the sea. It com- it is certainly much more abrupt than 
mauds tin* whole extent of the Alice towards the vale of Chamouny ; hut 
Blanche and the S. side of Mont no such anticipation will be realised 
Blanc, which, without being abso- in the magnificent view from the Col 
lutely a precipice, is too steep to allow de la Seigne. 

snow to rest long on it. Its vertical “From this col, leading across tin 1 
height above the Alice Blanche is great chain of the Alps, we began 
11,700 fr. The ridge of the Col de la. j our descent over some beds of perpe- 
Seigne separates the waters which ' tnul snow, which, lying on the north- 
run into tin: Rhone from those which j ern side of the path, remain umnolt.ed. 
are tributaries of the Po. i Though steep, these are not dan- 

“From the Col de la Seigne, an gerous, as the feet sink 2 or 3 inches 
Alpine view' of extraordinary mag- I and give firmness to the step. Scarcely 
nificence burst upon us. We looked I any molting takes place on the sur- 
upon Mont Blanc, and along tin; j face of the snow, unless where the 
course of the valleys which divide , soil has been washed over, or has 
Piedmont from the Yallais, and ex- \ fallen so as to cover it. Generally, 
tend nearly 3o miles on the eastern I the snow melts below, in contact with 
side of its enormous mass, through j the earth; and this is one of tl 
the Alice Blanche, the Yal Veni, and causes of avalanches, where* the mas 
the Yal d’Entreves, to the Col de which slips acquirer momentum enough 
Ferret. Two immense pyramids of to rush on. Caution is generally 
rugged rock rear from the valley necessary near the edges of these beds 
their scathed heads, and appear like of snow, when* it, is thin, lest the tra- 
guards to the ‘ monarch of imuin- veller should sink through, perhaps 
tains beyond and below them lay 2 or 3 feet. After a tedious descent 
the little lake of Combal, whence* | to the first pasturage, at the base of 
issues one of the sources of the l)oira the two immense pyramids wine’ 
Baltea ; and down the sides of Mont funned so striking a feature from the 
Blanc appeared to stream the glaciers summit, we* sat down upon the she>rt 
of the Alice Blanche ami the Mi age ; j and soft grass of the pasturage of the* 
whilst the distant peaks which over- | chalets of the Alice Blanche, to rest 
hang the western side of this long the mules anel ourselves, and te»ok 
valley or valleys (for different por- refreshment, which we had brought, 
tions of it, from the Col de la Seigne with us. The life and spirit of sjpeh 
to the Col de 3?erret, bear different enjoyment as this is only known to 
names) give a peculiarly grand and Alpine travellers. The sward around 
severe aspect to the scene ; among us was enamelled with beautiful 
these the Geant and the Grand Jo- flowers : of these, the broad patches 
rasse are distinguished. The eastern of the deep blue gentianella w ere the 
side of the valley is formed by the richest in colour ; the Alpine ranun- 
Cramont, and a range of mountains cuius, and a hundred other varieties, 
which extend to the Col de Ferret, embellished the place where we rested; 
and terminate the vista in Mont Yclan being surrounded by, and in the inl- 
and the masses which surround the mediate vicinity of, the loftiest moim- 
pass of the Great St. Bernard. The tains in Europe, 
summit of Mont Blanc was occasion- “ Soon after leaving this delightful 
ally enveloped in clouds, and the spot, we skirted the little lake ol‘ 
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Combal l>y a very narrow path. — 
After passing the lake at the lower 
extremity, across an embankment 
of great thickness ‘and strength, 
tl»e patli descends on the 1. side of 
the torrent, which struggles with hor- 
rid violence in continued cataracts 
down the ravine for several miles, 
particularly where, in passing by the 
glacier of Miuge, our route lay amidst 
rocks and stones, the debris of the 
mountain, brought down by the gla- 
cier, of which it concealed the base 
and sides. We were occupied nearly 
2 hrs. in passing this mondnc. 

“ The path is rough and stony here 
and then*, and a little water from 
streams trickles across it.” — G. H. M. 

u At length we escaped from this fa- 
tiguing part of our route, and entered 
the beautiful meadows of the Val 
Veni, which are separated from the 
Yal d’Kntreves by a high ridge that 
skirts the forest of St. Nicolas. There 
are no chalets in the Yal Yeni, but 
several granges, in which the great 
quantities of hay made in the meadows 
and slopes of this valley are stored. 

“ The forest of St. Nicolas, which 
we traversed on our way to Corma- 
yeur, is opposite to some extensive 
buildings at tin* foot of the G lamer 
de Brenva. Those were formerly 
occupied by miners, who prepored 
the lead and copper ores raised 
near this place ; lint, the expenses 
having exceeded the profits, these 
buildings are now falling to decay. 
Across the valley we saw the beau- 
tiful glacier of Brenva appearing 
".hrnugii the enormous larches and 
pines of the forest, presenting to us a 
scene deservedly esteemed one of the 
finest in the Alps. We now rapidly 
descended by a narrow road which 
fearfully overhangs the lower range of 
the glacier of the Brenva, whose sides 
wore covered with masses of granite 
and rocks of great magnitude. The 
torrent which we had seen rushing 
through the valley passed beneath the 
glacier, and reappeared increased by 
a stream, which issued from an arch 
at the termination of the glacier, like 
that of the Arvoron in the vale of 
Chamouny.” — Brovkedon . 


“ The chief glaciers of the Alice 
Blanche (on the N. side) are, 1. G. de 
l’Estellette ; 2. G. de l’A lice Blanche; 
2*. G. de Mi age ; 4. G. (hi la Brenva. 

| The 2nd and :5rd of these ha\e formed 
harriers across the valley by moraines, 
so as to have occasioned lakes by the 
interruption of the river course. That 
formed by the Glacier de V Allee 
Blanche is nearly filled up by alluvial 
matter; but an extensiu* Hat attests 
its former existence, together with the 
extensive barricade of debris through 
which the river now tumbles ill a 
foaming rapid. The moraine of (he 
G. de Miage is perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary in the whole Alp*, and 
has given rise to the l,nc de (Jumbal. 
Below tin; moraine of "Miage, which 
occupies the \ alloy for some space, 
are some chalets, and then a level 
fertile plain, whilst the valley widens, 
and become?, less savage and more 
romantic. Trees appear on both sides, 

I especially on the it., where the forest 
is very fine, and clothe: all the N. 
slope of a conical sm tail, called 
Mont, Chet if, or l’aiti de Sucre, which 
is composed of granite, though sepa- 
rated from tht? great chain by secon- 
! dary rocks. The paths through these 
| woods are among the most beautiful 
anil striking with which I am ac- 
quainted. That leading to Connaycur, 
j after attaining some height above the 
! torrent, proceeds nearly on a level, 
until, emerging from the trees, wo 
come into full view of the magnificent 
Glacier de la. Brenva, which, formed 
| in a hollow to the F. of [Mont .Blanc, 
j pours its mass into the valley which 
it has in a good measure filled up 
with its moraine, forming a kind of 
bridge which it has pushed before it, 
and on which it bestrides obliquely 
the Alice Blanche, abutting against its 
opposite side at the foot of the Mont 
Chetif. A chapel, dedicated to Notre 
Dame de la Guerison, stands on the 
rt. of the way, exactly opposite to the 
ice; and another steep descent con- 
ducts us again to the bank of the 
river, which here turns abruptly, 
after its confluence with the stream of 
the Yal Ferret, into a ravine, cutting 
the range of the Pain de Sucre. The 
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united streams are passed by a wooden | 
bridge at the Baths of La Saco, and j 
20 min. more brings the traveller to 

“ Cormayeur (llte. 107), after a la- 
borious walk of 11 hrs. from Nant 
Bourant.” — Forbes, Alps of Suroy. 

The time required from Naut Bou- 
rant to Cormayeur by the shortest 
course— that over the Col du Fours 
to Motet -is 11 or 12 lirs.; and from 
Nant Bourant to Bourg St. Maurice, j 
by C ha piu, 7 hrs. These journeys, by 
the Bonhomme, Fours, and Seigne, 
may all he accomplished ou mules; 
but this mode of travelling merely 
saves fatigue without gaining time, | 
for as the guides walk, the traveller j 
only advances at the guides' pace. j 

ROUTE 1 11*. 

SALLENCHES TO l/lloPlTAL t'nXKI.AXS 

(alneutvii.i.i:), I’.y it.ink and 

HE AT' FORT, 

From Sallenches (lite. 1 15), a new 
route is being constructed, which, if it 
proceed with spirit, will one day open 
char or carriage communication 
between the valley of the Arvo and 
that of the I si* re, in the Tarentaise. 
It is still incomplete (l«4»i). 

The road which has been made or 
improved to Megeve rises directly 
up the steep side of one of the slopes 
of Mont Foron to the village of 
Comblou, about an hour's ascent. 
Its gay spire is seen from the road to 
Chamouny, near Passy, and also from 
the valley of Maglans* in approaching 
to it. From Comblou there is a most 
beautiful prospect, well worthy tin* 
traveller’s walk from Sallenches or 
St. Martin’s. It commands the valley 
of Maglans on one side, and the 
Varens and the upper valley of the 
Arve on the oilier. The Aiguilles de 
Varens rise in great grandeur directly 
cn face of the spectator ; and on the 
rt. of the upper Arve, all the peaks 
and glaciers of Mont Blanc, and its 
extreme summit, are as distinctly 
seen as in a model. Few spots for 
such prospects can vie with the vil- 
lage of Comblou. 

A little beyond Comblou the high- 
est part of the road to Megeve is j 
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passed : thence to the latter bourg 
the distance is a league, over a road 
nearly level. Here are two miser- 
able inns. From Megeve a road 
leads to the Pas Sion, a col which 
divides the valley of Haute Lu<^> from 
thi' valley of the Arly, anil leads by 
the shortest course to Beaufort. 

“ From Megeve to the Baths of St. 
Gervais is a delightful walk through 
fields and woods, commanding 
splendid view of the valley of the 
Arve the whole way. The path turns 
off from the road to Comblou about 
7 j a mile from Megeve.” — F. 

From Megeve the road descends 
the valley of the Arly in 2 hrs. to 
Flumet, a little town of Upper Fan - 
oigny, containing about loon Jnhab. 
Here, on a rock, are the ruins of a 
castle, in which the first baron of 
Faucign v resided. 

Flumet is settled near the conflu- 
ence of the Flon and the Arly : 
former river descends from the hn in- 
let of Gietta, by which a path tra- 
verses the Col des Aravis and the 
Grand Borand to Bonne - 11 

Below Flumet the road is only 
practicable for mules : it is exces- 
sively hilly and wild. The valley of 
the Arly is a. gorge, deeply seated, 
and hears the name of the Combe of 
Savoie. In 2 hrs. from Flumet it leads 
to lleri, a village situated in a most 
agreeable spot, surrounded by high 
mountains covered with pine forests. 

Below; Heri, the path, in many 
places cut, out in the mountain side, 

| overhangs the deep bed of the Arly, 
j and alternate spots of savageness and 
j beauty are found throughout this val- 
i ley. Its richness in walnut-trees is 
j celebrated, and the oil which the nuts 
I furnish is an important article of 
commerce. 

If jine is a large ill-built town, con- 
taining 3000 Inhab., famous for its 
fairs of cattle and mules. To the N. 
of the town, on a steep limestone 
rock, there are the remains of a lofty 
square tower. Ranked by other towers, 
which defended a chateau attacked 
in the Oth century by the Saracens. 
The (Jostle was destroyed in the 
UUh century by Humbert, first dau- 
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hin of Vienne. Tt is situated on the rt. 

ank of the Arly, on the* road between 
Fa verb's and Annecy (Rte. F2o). 

From Ugine an excellent carriage 
road # continues down the Arly to 
FHopital Conflans, through a deep 
and rich valley. Before arriving at 
l’Hopitnl, one sees on the other side 
of the Arly the valley of Beaufort, 
where the I )< iron, which flows through 
it, falls into the Arly. The valley of 
the Doron leads by a mountainous 
mule road, in about 4 hrs., to 

Maximo do Beaufort, a town fa- 
mous also for its cattle fairs. The 
inhabitants are rich and independent, 
from their commerce in cheese, but- 
ter, and cattle: their pasturages are 
the most valuable in Upper Savoy. 
Beaufort communicates with Megevo 
by the valley of Haute Juice and tin 
Fas Sion, by the head of its valley 
with the Col do Bon- Homme, and by 
the valley of Boselen and the Col 
d’AUee with the valley of Bonnoval 
(Rto. li:>) in tlie Tarentaise. 

Beaufort is one of those retired 
spots in the Alps, whence the inha- 
bitants issue in the winter to seek 
employment in foreign countries. 
S->me periodically return, content 
with their gains ; others realise great 
wealth, and remain to die where they 
obtained it. Among these are re- 
membered M. Viallet, a great planter 
in St. Domingo, whose fortune before 
the revolution was valued at a million 
and a half of francs ; M. Cornu, a 
rich banker of Paris ; Bouehago, a 
banker of Toulouse ; Favre, a cele- 
brated silk merchant of Lyons; and 
J< ‘in Mol lie, who died about. 1 7.so, and 
loft to his descendants the enormous 
sum of, it is said, 400 millions of francs. 

At present Beaufort is one of the 
most independent communities in 
Savoy. They were permitted by 
Charles Emmanuel, duke of Savoy, 
to free themselves from feudal rents 
by purchase; and in 1772 they paid 
to M. Villeeardel de Floury, marquis 
of Beaufort, 100,000 francs for their 
emancipation. The old families of 
Beaufort in England and France had 
their origin here. 

Near Beaufort, on a hill at the 
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entrance to the valley of ITauto Luce, 
are the finely situated ruins of the 
Chateau de la Sal/e. This castle re- 
ed Henry IV. and his courtiers 
in October IGoo: the pranks played 
there by them furnished some scan- 
dalous traditions. 

VTUpital and Conjlans* are divided 
only by the Arly; the former being 
situated oil its right bank, the latter 
on the rocky slopes above it on the 
other side. 

Ooiifkuis is an ancient little town, 
with about b‘»eo Irdiab. It was for- 
merly surrounded by strong walls, 
and defended by 2 very strong forts. 
Tt resisted the troops of Francis I. in 
thenar of l. p >:w», whcn% was partly 
burnt, and its two foils demolished. 
A little below Conflans, near the 
banks of the river, there is a royal 
smelting-house and foundry, where 
the silver from the ore raised in some 
mines in the neighbourhood is re- 
duced: it is seldom worked, and the 
Fondrrie JRoi/ale is a worthless appen- 
dage to Conflans. 

JA/fopitat , or Albert ci/ (a (a name 
given in compliment to the late 
kiilg of Sardinia) ; Tvn : II. Royal, 
kept by the Fro res Genv, pretty good. 
T/IIopital, with its wide streets and 
clean appearance, is one of tin* nicest 
little towns in Savoy; it has about 
1500 Tnbab., and lying in the high 
road, by which communication is held 
with ifgine, Annecy, and Sallenches, 
with Chandlery, and with Mon tiers 
Tarentaise, it has, since the establish- 
ment of good roads, been daily in- 
creasing iti importance. Pilhjmcc# by 
Favcrges to Annecy— to Monticrs 
and Chambery. 

ROUTE 120. 

CittN KVA TO till AMUKUY, liV ANNK0Y. 

10J postes. Jh'h'tjencr every day. 

On leaving Geneva the road passes 
through the Plain Palais, crosses the 
Arve, and continues through Carouge 
and the richly cultivated plain of the 
Arve, until it rises to the village of 

1 » 81. Jidi.cn , on the frontier of 
Savoy, where the baggage and the 
passports of travellers arc examined. 
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Hero the road continues to ascend 
a long hill to the Mount. Sion, a ridge 
which runs nearly at right, angles 
with the Mont Saleve. From its 
height, more than ft. above the 

level of the sea, the views of the Lake 
of Geneva, the Jura, and the deep 
valley of the Rhone flowing into 
Franco, form a fine panorama. 

It is a pleasing drive, hut there is 
nothing remarkable in the scenery. 
Its course is generally high, though 
it undulates until it rises to 

2 Ci’itseiflc. s, u little town possessing 
ldOO Inhab., the ruins of an old castle, 
and a dirty inn ; opposite to which 
one of those crosses is placed, so 
common within tin- archbishopric of 
Chainbery, which invites everybody, 
under a promise of 40 days’ indul- 
gence, to say an uvc and a pater, and 
make a genuflexion, as a set-off 
against crime ! 

From Ouseilles the road to An- 
necy crosses the stream of the I'sses 
in a deep defile. A lofty bridge, built 
of brick, once crossed this ravine, 
about half-way down tin* valley. This 
has long been impassable, except to 
the fool-hardy pedestrian : it was too 
narrow even to have been safely 
passed in a char. The Sardinian 
government has thrown an iron wire 
suspension bridge over this ravine, to 
carry the road directly across, and 
continue the route by the shortest 
connexion. The length and height of 
the road on the bridge are each about 
5< >0 ft. It is called the J } ont Pin tries 
Albert, or Pont dc la Caillr , and was 
opened in Sept. 18.-9. A toll of 50 
sous is paid for 2 horses, and 00 sons 
for a larger number. 

It is a pleasing drive* by the vil- 
lages of Alonzier, Caval, Fringy, and 
Metz, through a hilly country, often 
presenting fine points of view ; at 
length it crosses the Mont des Borne*- 
and descends a hill side which over- 
looks the plain and lake of Annecy, 
and the fine mountain scenery which 
surrounds it. There is a singular 
beauty in the views thus presented, 
and a charm in the approach to An- 
necy which is likely to be long re- 
membered. At the Pont de ITrogny 


the river Fier, which falls into the 
Rhone at Seissel, is crossed, and in 
half an hour the traveller finds him- 
self at 

2J Annecy. (Inn : IT. de Geneve, 
lean and good.) This city of (iouo 
Inhab. is situated at the extremity of a 
great plain, and on the sedgy borders 
of a lake, which is discharged by 
canals that cross its streets, and led 
by the canal of Thion, to fall into the 
Fier at Crans. 

Annecy is a curious old town, the 
shops in many of its streets are under 
’arcades, and there is an air of re- 
spectable antiquity about it— though 
this, the ancient capital of the duchy 
of Geneva, is only the modern town. 
In the 12th century it was known as 
Anneviaemn novttm, to distinguish it 
from Anneciacum veins, which for- 
merly existed on the slopes of the 
beautiful hill of Annccy-lc-vieitx. 
K amorous medals of the Roman em- 
perors of the two first centuries of 
the Christian era have been found 
here, and inscriptions, sepulchres, 
urns, and fragments of statues, and of 
a temple, attest the presence of this 
people. It rests upon little more 
than conjecture that it was known 
to them as Ciriias Hovis, or, according 
to some bewildered antiquarians, as 
Pinia or Diynitia ; no monument, or 
MS., authorises one or the other. 

The earliest mention of Annecy is 
by the emperor Lothaire, who gave 
it, under the name of Annesiaeum, 
to his wife, Tietberge, as proved by 
a document, bearing date January 
11,807. 

In the 12th century, the present 
Annecy was distinguished from An- 
necy -le-vieux, by William I. Comte 
of the Genovais. When the house 
of Geneva became extinct, Annecy 
passed into that of Savoy. In 1412 
it was totally burnt. To assist in 
restoring the inhabitants to their 
town, A mpdeus VI II., duke of Savoy, 
gave them many privileges, and ena- 
bled them to establish 1 lax-spinning 
works, which have continued to be its 
principal manufacture. In 1680 the 
plague almost depopulated the town, 
and destroyed or dispersed the work- 
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irif-ri. Victor Amedeus I. afterwards 
established here four silk mills; these 
were destroyed by fire during the 
war of 1691. 

In 17 24-, during violent disputes 
amotig the different manufacturers of 
Annecy, a large establishment for 
the manufacture of hats, which had 
existed for a century and a half, was 
destroyed, as well as others for the 
production of worsted stockings. At 
the same time were destroyed the ma- 
nufactory of the pre-arms of Collin , 
famous in its day, and extensive 
works for scythes, reaping hooks, and 
cutlery ; perhaps there is no town in 
Europe whose history has been so 
long associated with manufactures as 
Annecy. The linen bleacheries esta- 
blished in 1(550, which have always 
sustained a high reputation, arc still 
flourishing. Encouraged by Napo- 
leon, when Savoy was under the 
French government, the late Baron 
Duport, of Turin, established here the 
first cotton works; these still flourish, 
lie subsequently established those at 
Ponte, in VaJ d’Orea. (Route 111.) 

Even now the manufactures of 
Annecy are not all enumerated ; 
there are others of black glass - of 
sulphuric acid, of printed cottons, &c., 
and in the neighbourhood a fine vein 
of coal is worked, at Entreverno, — 
and at the village of Crans there are 
oil, coyn, and fulling mills on the 
Kiev, and mills for the manufacture 
of paper. 

The active inhabitants of Annecy 
have always sought new channels for 
their industry tiny found this to 
be necessary in order to procure sub- 
sistence for the population of the city, 
when its numerous convents were 
suppressed. It has now substituted in- 
dustry and independence for idleness 
and beggary. 

There are many objects of interest 
among the public buildings of Annecy 
— the ancient Chateau , the residence 
of the family of Gene vois- Nemours — 
the old Bishop’s palace the Cathe- 
dral , with its sanctuary. In the 
modern Ch. of St. Francois are de- 
osited the relics of Saint Francois 
o Sales, and the Mere (Sainte) 


Chantal. The translation of tlicir 
relics from the Cathedral was made 
in 1 82(5, with great ceremony. 

“The tender friendship that long 
subsisted between St. Francis de Sales 
and Ea Mere Chantal, has given to 
their memory and relics, with pious 
Catholics, a degree of interest similar 
to that excited by the remains of 
Abelard and Eloise. 

“ St. Francis de Sales was descended 
from the noble family of de Sales in 
Savoy; he was born in 15*57. Having 
devoted himself to tin* church, and 
evinced great zeal and eloquence in 
its defence, he was ordained prince 
and bishop of Geneva by Pope Cle- 
ment VII T., for the popes assumed 
the right to confer these titles long 
after the Reformed religion had been 
established at Geneva. Annecy being 
made a bishop’s seat when the Gene- 
vese expellefl the chapter from their 
city, St. Francis do Sales died at 
Lyons in 1622, and was buried at 
Annecy. His canonisation took place 
in 1*5*55: but before that event, his re- 
mains were so highly valued by the 
inhabitants, that, when the city was 
taken by the French in H5:.5o, one of 
the six articles of capitulation stipu- 
lated that the body of the venerable 
Francis de Sales should never be re- 
moved from the city.”— SakcivclTs 
Tour in the Tarentaisc. 

At the lower extremity of the lake 
there is a beautiful Annae and prome- 
nade, where fairs and public amuse- 
ments are held. The views from it 
of the mountain and the lake are line. 
Here a bronze statue has been erected 
to Herthollet the chemist, n native of 
Talloires on the E. side of the Lake 
of Annecy, by his fellow-citizens. 

The level of the Jake of Annecy is 
about 1400 ft. above that of the sea; 
it abounds in line fish; among those 
least known to travellers are the 
lottos and a fish peculiar to this lake, 
the vairon. 

A good road carried along the 
S.W. shores of the lake leads to 
Faverges. About two-thirds of the 
distance is the Chateau Jhiin </, placed 
on a neck of land which runs out 
into the lake. Here many strangers 
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come to board and lodge during the j There is, however, a much shorter 
summer, and enjoy the most delight- ; way than by Ugine to l’Hdpital Con- 
ful excursions in its delicious neigh- j flans; 2 hrs. may be gained by going 
bourhood. j there over the mountains by the Col 

The best way to get to the Chateau : de Tamie. 
lining is by the lake. Boats may be | If the traveller have time, a short 
hired— large clumsy punts, — charge j excursion may be made from Annecy 
4 fr., or 8 fr, to go and return. In ; to Anneey-le-Vieux; where, on the 
ascending the lake, an opening in the J inner and S. angle of the tower, a 
lofty mountains, which bound its N.E. human inscription will be found, 
side, discloses the Chateau of Menthon, The establishment at Crans, of the 
on the delicious slopes of a recess: hydraulic machines for the drainage 
here St. Bernard, the “Apostle of the i of the lake, is also deserving of a visit. 
Alps,” was born, and the place of his : From Annecy to Aix there is no- 
nativity, independent of its local | thing remarkable. The road passes 
beauty", cannot fail to interest tin; through a rich and pleasing country, by 
traveller. (Rte. JU8.) ! the villages of Vieiigy and Balmont to 

A road leads up by Menthon, and • Alhj/, a village containing about 

across the mountain above into the 800 Inha b. It is situated on the Che- 
valley of Thones, one of the most re- , ron, and one of the most remarkable 
tired, and unfrequented by strangers, ! objects between Annecy and Aix is 
in Savoy. It may be visited in going its fine stone bridge — a single arch 
from Annecy to Bonneville, on the of great height and span, which is 
road to Ohamouny, for a road leads j thrown across the Cheron, at Alby. 
thither in 8 hrs. through Thones and This village w as more important for- 
Eutremont, an excursion ottering 1 inerly when the Comtes of Geneva 
much beautiful scenery, and very j surrounded it with a wall and castles, 
little known. Opposite the Chateau ; of which some traces exist, which 
Duing is Talloires, the birthplace of were built on both sides of the river 
the chemist Berthollet. ! to defend the passage of the valley. 

From the Chateau Duing, the road Beyond Alby the route is without 
to Faverges continues up the valley ! particular interest, except at 
of Eau Mortc about m. ; it is so j 1 Athens , a village of lUOO lnhab. 
nearly level that the plain of the ; Beyond Alhens the road soon de- 
valley is often inundated. j seends, and overlooks the plain of 

Fiver yes ( Inn : very dirty) has a ! Aix, where that town, the lake of 
population of about 2000. It is beau- 1 Bourget, and the basin of Chambery, 
tifully situated amidst wooded slopes j bounded by the Mont du Chat, the 
and mountains; it is well cultivated. : Mont d’Azi, the Mont Grenier, pre- 
and abounds in rich meadows. It , sent a scene of singular beauty, 
was known in the 12th century as j 1^ Ale las Cains (Tuns: Poste, very 
Fahricarium, a name arising from its ■ good; — II. Venat, clean and well ma- 
numerous forges for copper and iron. \ naged, better situated than the Poste; 
Its reputation has not decreased ; j charge 8 or 0 fr. a-day for bed, break- 
there are now silk-mills established 1 fast, and dinner ; — II. du Pare). The 
there, manufactories of cutlery, and ! wine of Montmeillan is good. There 
tanneries ; and since the completion ! are numerous boarding-houses ; that 
of the road by Ugine into the Taron- ! of M. Guillaud is a very comfortable 
taise it is daily improving. Its old ' house. Charges: dinner 4 fr.; break - 
castle is finely situated. : fast l^fr.; baths in the house at 1 fr. 

A slight elevation divides the head 20 e. ; douches 1^ fr. 
of the valley of the Eau Morte from J This watering-place was known to 
that of the stream of Mon thou x, i the Romans under the name of A qme 
which runs into the Arly at Ugine. j Gratiamc, and it is still resorted to 
(Rte. 119.) The valley of Mon thou x ! on account of its mineral springs, 
is richly wooded and picturesque, j and of the attractions of the beautiful 
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country round it, by more than ‘2200 beautiful scenery cannot fail to afford 
visiters yearly. l'he town itself is pleasure and amusement. The ia- 
situated at a little distance to the E. vourite excursion is to //##«#/<? Cun the, 
of the pretty Lae de Bourgct, and on the opposite or N.W. shore of the 
contains 2UOO Inhab. ; in itself it has J Lac de Bourgct (Borg hello). This 
little to recommend it, and little or j monastery, beautifully situated by the 
nothing has been done to promote ! side of the lake, and at th*; foot of the 
the accommodation or amusement of! Mont du Chat, was founded in llJo. 
strangers. It contains several Human J Its Gothic chapels were the buriul- 
Jlemains, a Triumphal Arch , in a de- ' places of the princes of Savoy, canons 
based Doric style, probably of the 3rd 1 of Citeanx, See. Among them was an 
or 1th centuries, raised by T. Pom- 1 archbishop of Canterbury, son of 
peius Campanus, a portion of an Ionic Count Thomas of Savoy, who died in 
Temple of Diana or Venus, and a In-; 1270. The building was pillaged and 
pour Hath, lined with bricks and mar- ' desecrated at the French revolution; 
hie, with hypoeaust, and pipes for the j the coffins were opened and rifled, 
water, in a tolerably perfect state. j and me monuments, paintings, and 

Its Mineral Sprim/s are warm and ; stained glass destroyed. Lr was, how- 
snlphureous; they have a temperature j ever, restored bv Charles Felix, King 
varying between 100° and 117°Fahr. j of Sardinia, as* nearly as possible to 
The Alum Spring (incorrectly so called, | its original ondiiion ; the tombs have 
as it contains no alum) issues from boon renova u‘d, the walls painted 
beneath an antique arch; it is partly afresh, and the windows replenished 
employed in douching horses. with Bohemian glass. About A m. 

The Sulphur Sprite/ is exceedingly behind the abbey is an intermittent 
copious; it is drunk at the source, ami spring, called Tmtai/o' tle-t Mcrrrillcs. 
is good for correcting derangement of I The W. shore of the lake consists 
the digestive organs. These waters, j of a tall precipice of limestone, rising 
however, arc chiefly employed for J almost perpendicularly from the wa- 
baths, and above all for douche baths. | tor’s edge, and extending from Haute 
A handsome bath-house has been ! Combe to the castle of Bordeau. One 


built by a former king of Sardinia, ' 
into the apartments of which the hot i 
water L introduced in streams, which j 
descend from a height of 8 or 10 ft. j 
upon the patient. After undergoing 
the douching process, which consists 
in having the water applied to various 
parts of the body, while they are at 
the same time subjected to brisk fric- 
tion by the hands of two attendants, 
the patient is wrapped up, dripping 
wet, in a blanket, carried home in a 
sedan-chair, and put into a warm bed. 
A brisk perspiration succeeds. 

Balls are given twice a week during 
the season in the room at the Casino , 
where there is also a reading-room. 

“ Rouge et noir and roulette are car- 
ried on to a great extent ; but no 
Sardinian subject is allowed to play 
at the tables.” F. 

A portion of the time not occupied 
in the bathing process may be agree- 
ably employed in rides and walks in 
.the neighbourhood, whose varied and 


of the meditations of Lamartine, that 
entitled “ Le Luc,” w as inspired by 
the scenery of this spot. Behind 
Bordeau commences the ascent of the 
Mont du Chat, the probable route of 
Hannibal; the old Roman read has 
been recently replaced by a fine cause- 
way, skilfully conducted in zigzags up 
the hill. 

An agreeable way of visiting the 
scenery of the lake is to take a boat 
from Aix to Ilauto Combe, and then 
send it to wait at tin* little village of 
Bordeau, at tin* foot of the ascent to 
the Mont du Chat; and after visiting 
the eliapel and fountain, walk by 
agreeable by-paths along the heights 
which skirt the IS. side of the lake, 
and descend bv the great road from 
the Mont du Chat. (p. 3B0). The 
boats are ill built and worse ap- 
pointed, requiring .*» men. The trip 
will cost about 8 or 9 frs. 

Steamers now ply on the lake of 
Bourget, between Ckambery and Aix, 
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and Lyons by the Upper Rhone, dur- 
ing the season, 3 times a week. The 
steamers are small and dirty, and the 
voyage tedious. — E. S. A very tor- 
tuous canal carries the waters of the 
lake into the river Rhone, where the ; 
appearance of a steamer, winding > 
about like a vast animal in the moa- 
(lows, is sufficiently strange. | 

The length of the entire voyage de- 
scend uvj is about 9 hrs.: but a long 
and vexatious delay takes place at the 
douanes both of Savoy and France, , 
which makes it from 2 to 3 hrs. more. | 
The ascent, of the Rhone from Lyons j 
is very tedious, requiring 22 hrs.; the 
scenery is not generally remarkable, ! 
but there are some points both strik- j 
ing and exciting; the most remark- 
able of these 1 is at the $<tnt da Illume , ; 
where the channel narrow's into a | 
deep ravine between vast overhanging : 
rocks, those on the side of France j 
surmounted by the garrison of Pierre 
C hate l ifi a most commanding situ- 
ation: through this narrow' channel 
the water rushes in fury amidst vast 
rocks, but the pilots with great skill j 
pass in safety, and immediately below j 
the point of greatest danger, shoot | 
beneath a bridge of iron wire that | 
connects the frontiers of France and 
Savoy under the fort of Pierre Cliatel. 
The most difficult navigation in the 
ascent is to work the steamer up the 
rapid in this ravine. See Handbook 
for Franck. 

At the S. extremity of the lake 
was the castle of Eourget, the resi- 
dence of the ancient counts of Savoy, 
down to the time of Amedeus V. or 
the Great, who was born in it in 1249. j 
He sent for the painter Giorgio di 
Aquila, a pupil of Giotto, to deco- j 
rate its interior ; and some fragments j 
of fresco, now nearly effaced, in a 
cabinet formed in the thickness of the 
wall of one of the towers, are pro- 
bably a part of his work. 

Tne route from Aix is \ury beau- 
tiful as it passes below the finely 
wooded slopes of the Mont d’Azi and 
Dent de Ni volet, its undulations often 
presenting views of the lake of Bour- 

f et, and the fine range of the Mont 
. t* nrv|W < r » svnin-rw’V 


2 CiiAMBfuiY (Rto. 127) is highly 
picturesque, and otters some beauti- 
ful views. 

ROUTE 120 a. 

FROM GENEVA TO AIGUEBELLE, ON TIIL 

O EX 18 ROAD, AVOIDING CHAMRERY. 

On this road there is a saving oi 
2A postes — viz. 

1 4 St. Julien, including A poste tie 
favour. 

2 Crusoilles, extra horse all the 
year (p. 35u). 

2 A Annecy. (See Rte. 120.) 

.‘>A Fa verges. Fa verges is not a 
regular post station, but the landlord 
of the Hotel de la Poste will supply 
horses at the tariff. A new road has 
been made from Fa verges to Albert- 
ville (l’llopital) along the plain, by 
which the dirty town and hill of Ugine 
are avoided. 

’• Albert >:Ulc (LTIopital). 

3 Aiguebelle. Leaving Albertville 
the road passes through Gresy ; it 
there leaves the Montmeillan road, 
and shortly after crosses the lsere by 
a wooden bridge, where a toll is paid 
(18 sous for a carriage with 2 horses 
and 3 persons). — C. 11. 

ROUTE 121. 

GENEVA TO C1IAM11ERY, IlY ltUM ILLY. 

12A postes. There is so little t<> 
interest the traveller in this route, 
that it is generally avoided by stran- 
gers, who prefer going by Annecy, 
though it is a little further round. 

St. Julien (including ^ poste de 
favour). Here the route by Annecy 
separates from that by Rumilly : the 
latter takes a more westerly course 
toward the Rhone ; it rises over the 
ridge of the Mount Sion, but at a 
place 1200 ft. lower than the point 
of passage to Annecy. Hence it de- 
scends into the beautiful little valley 
of the Usses at 

2-J Franyy (extra horse all the year), 
a neat little town, with good houses, 
and tolerable inns. Many Roman an- 
tiquities, in coins, medals, and in- 
scriptions, have been found here. 

'A — ,1 A.™*. +Ln 
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vale of the Usses, and is carried over 
a country where the valley of the 
Illume can be traced, which is, at one 
point, only a few miles from Seissel ; 
there *it takes a course, up, and high 
above the valley of the Cheron, and 
presents many and extensive views 
into ami over this valley. This is the 
most picturesque part of the route. 

1^ Minnas, extra horse all the year. 

Rumilft/. Here the Cheron, near 
its confluence with the Elpha, is 
crossed. A poor place, affording poor 
accommodation. The antiquity of 
Kmn illy, Jfinnilticcim, is high ; it lay 
in the principal road from Aix to 
Geneva,. but nothing is known of its 
early history ; and at a later period 
traces of a fire or a plague alone 
mark the progress of time in the 
history of most of the Savoyard towns 
of this class. It has now a population 
of nearly 4000 . 

From Eumilly to 

1J Athens the drive is very beau- 
tiful, especially under the hill of 
Chautagne, where the village of Bloye 
is situated. At Albens the roads by 
Eumilly and Annecy from Geneva to 
Chambery unite. A little - 'ft' the road 
at Gresy is a cascade 4 , in visit big 
which, a lady, in flu* suite of Queen 
3 1 or tense, lost her life, perishing by a 
fall over the precipice before the eyes 
of her friends. 

1£ Aix les Bains, llte. 120. 

2 Cn am molt y, Etc. 127. 

ROUTE 122. 

C1JAMU&RY TO LANSLEDOUllG HY l’h6- 

ITTAIj COS FLANS, MOUT1ERS, THESES, 

AND THE COL Il’lSEUAN. 

A post-road to lTIdpital (Albert- 
ville) posts. 

2 J 1 antnteAllun. (llte. 127.) Here 
the routes to the Mont Ceilis and tin 
Val Isere divide : the former crosses 
the Is^re to enter the valley of the 
Arc at Aigucbelle, arid continues in 
it to Lanslebourg ; the latter ascends 
nearly up to the head of the Val 
Isere, and after crossing the Col 
dM scran, descends by the valley of 
the Arc to Uanslobourg. 

Montmcillan is left, after having 


ascended through its steep streets to 
where two roads branch off : one, on 
the 1., leads to Aix *, the other, on the 
rt., proceeds along the mountain side, 
on the rt. bank of the Isere, to 

Sf. Pirrrc d'Alhi</ui/ y u neat little 
town with a good inn. There is no- 
thing worthy of notice before reach- 
ing St. Pierre. The Isere flows 
through a portion only of its broad 
winter bed, leaving the blanched 
stones to mark its extent at that sea- 
son. The slopes around Montmcillan 
and St. Pierre are celebrated for the 
wine they produce. 

A little beyond St. Pierre is a fine 
feature in the scenery of the valley, 
the Chateau de Miolans. It is built 
on a mass of rock jutting out of the 
mountain side in a most commanding 
situation. Tim ascent is gradual to the 
platform, which on the top of the rock 
extonshe enough for the castle 
Its elevation is about S<>0 or 9>.> o ft. 
above the Isere, commanding exten- 
sive views up and down the valley, 
and across into the valley of the Arc; 
for it is nearly opposite to the con- 
tinence of the Arc and the Isere. 

“The old towers of the Chateau 
de Miolans overhang inaccessible pre- 
cipices, four or the times tln ir height. 
The look-out upon the beautiful 
scenes in the valley below, from the 
slits which serve as windows to the 
cells in the towers, must often to the 
poor prisoners within (for this was 
the state prison of Savoy) have cre- 
ated a desire for liberty, and at the 
same moment have crushed the* hope 
of its attainment. 

“ The chateau originally belonged 
to one of the most ancient families in 
Savoy, distinguished as early as the 
ninth cent. Between that period and 
the sixteenth, matiy of the barons 
of Miolans were celebrated as sol- 
diers, and other members of the 
family w'ore eminent in the church, as 
bishops ^f the Maurienne ; but the 
male liim becoming extinct in 1523, 
the chateau w T as bought by Charles 
III., duke of Savoy, and converted 
into a state prison, which continued 
to be its appropriation until the events 
of the French resolution united Savoy 
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to France, when the castle of Mio- I 
Ians was dismantled. However strong I 
it might have been as a prison, as a j 
military station, at least since the use 
of cannon, it must have been defence- 
less. Now it is interesting only to 
the painter and the antiquary ; rank 
weeds fill ius courts, its drawbridges 
are decayed ; its walls are crumbling 
to the earth, and bear to oblivion in 
their ruin the names written upon 
them by the soldier in the guard- 
room, and the captive in his cell. 
Where formerly the sighs of the poor 
wretch pierced" the walls of the dun- 
geon, blasts of wind have now passed 
through a thousand rents, and whistled 
the requiem of feudal tyranny.” — 
Journals of an Alpine Traveller. 

A path on the northern side of the 
road leads down through the meadows 
and vineyards to the village of Fra- 
terive in the road beyond Miulans; 
thence through the village of 

2# Grdsy, and the hamlets of St. 
Vial and Fronteney, to 

If Albertville (l’Hbpital) in Route 
119. The distance hence to Moutiers 
is calculated at 3^ posts. 

At l’Hopital the Arly is crossed 
to pursue the course to the upper val- 
ley of the Isere, a district distinguished 
as the Tarentaise. The journey to I 
Moutiers, distant about 16 Eng. m., is I 
through a picturesque valley. The 
road iies on the rt, bank of the Isere, 
through a succession of beautiful 
scenes. The direction of the valley 
in ascending from Montmeillan to 
Conflans is N.E., hut from Confiuns to 
Moutiers it is a little E. of S. 

Above Conflans the valley is much 
narrower; the lower ranges of the 
mountains are more richly wooded, 
the valley retired and pastoral in its | 
character. The ruins of Castles are 
often seen, on heights that jut out on 
rocks in commanding situations from 
the rich backgrounds of forest 
trees. 

The first village that is pissed is 
* La Batie ( Oblnmni ), and the next of 
any importance isRoche-Cavins, which 
is about half-way between Conflans 
and Moutiers. About 10 m. from 
Co 


Coeur, there is a fine cataract, which 
dashes down amidst immense rocks,— 
a spot forming a striking contrast to 
the general fertility and repose of the 
valley. About b in. farther the valley 
opens into a rich little plain, where 
the pretty village of Aigueblaneho , 
is situated. Here the road rises, and, 
having passed its crest, descends into : 
a deep defile that leads to Moutiers, j 
by a road terraced on the steep slope 
of this ravine, from which it abruptly j 
! enters the basin of the Yal Isere, in . 
| which Moutiers Tarentaise ( Daren - j 
| tasia) is situated on the confluence of 
| the Isere, and the l)oron of Bo/el. 
j Moutiers. - (Inns ; Hotel tie la 

i Diligence; — a small inn, Chez Yizioz, 
j both dirty ; the former perhaps the 
i worst-.) Inliab. 2000. This capital of 
I the Tarentaise derives its present name 
from an old monastery, which was 
j built at a little distance from the an- 
j cient Darentasia, which was destroyed 
any centuries since. The ancient 
city was the seat of the bishops of 
Darentasia; and it is highly probable 
that in this city, which gave its name 
to the bishopric as early as the year 
420, and to the province of the Ta- 
rentaise having been destroyed at 
an unrecorded period — its bishops 
built at a little distance anothe 
church, and a monastery for the 
clergy, who came to fix their resi 
deuce in the present Moutiers ; and 
preserved the primitive title of their 
seat, which has not varied for 1M cen- 
turies. That no vestiges of the an- 
cient city should have been found 
is not very extraordinary, when it 
is considered that the Ostrogoths, and 
the Lombards in the 7th century, and 
the Saracens twice in the 9th cen- 
tury, having penetrated into the val- 
leys of the Maritime, Cottian, and 
Graian Alps, destroyed the habita- 
tions, and ruined the towns and vil- 
lages. It is often afterwards men- 
tioned in local archives connected with 
the church, and in the wars of the 
lGth and 17th centuries, and in 1G30, 
when it was almost depopulated bv 
the plague. The history of its church 
is perfect from its first archbishopric 
ip 420 to ; ts last in 1793, a period of 
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137:1 years. The city now contains by evaporation, that the proportion of 
an hospital for the poor, which was salt, after the operation, is increased 
founded in the loth century, and an nearly one-half: i. r. to about :j per 
TjcoIc. das Mines, with a laboratory for cent. It is then pumped above the 
practical examination of the produc- third house, constructed in the same 
tions of the mines of Pesey. The sur- way, except that it is covered, to pre- 
rounding country is one of especial vent the saline solution .drom being 
interest to the geologist. again weakened by rain. In this. 

Tin* Salt-vorkti are now the distin- tin* evaporation leaves the solution of 
guishing feature of Moutiers. They j the strength of l‘J per cent. A fourth 
are admirably conducted, and produce I house now receives it, and in favour- 
nearly 1500 tons of salt yearly, ex- | able weather it there acquires a 
traded from a saline source which is j strength of 11 degrees. The process 
only impregnated to the amount of j of pumping, after percolation and 
1*S;J per cent., even in the strongest j evaporation, is carried on by the force 
of its three springs. j of a canal of water, detached from the 

These springs rise at the base of a j Duron, and the machinery scarcely 
vast mass of limestone, in the deep : ever requires interference, 
ravine of the Duron, about a mile ; When the brine has acquired the 
above its junction with the Iscre. | strength of ‘Jo per cent, it is con- 
The water lises with force from its ] dueled into a large building, where 
source, and emits carbonic gas and i there are boding pans, and the salt is 
a little sulphuretted hydrogen. The j crystallised in tin* usual manner, 
springs art* warm, and that of the j So much fuel is saved by this sys- 
strongest 90° Fahrenheit. During j tem of evaporation by the air, that 
the great earthquake of Lisbon, the , only one sixteenth of the fuel is con- 
salines of Moutiers ceased to How for j sunied which would be required for 
4H hours: when the retiux took place j evaporating the weak brine as it comes 
the quantity was increased, but the j from the springs. The faggots are 
saline impregnation was weaker. The j changed once in about 5 or a years: 
salt-works at Bex (Route 50) are con- j they decay soonest in the first eva- 
ducted in a similar way, but with a. | porating-houses, where the solution is 
vast difference in the saline strength j weakest; those in the 5rd and 4th are 
of Iho water. * At Moutiers it has j more durable, from the coating of 
scarcely half the strength of that of selenite they acquire, which, when 
sea-water; yet it is worked to some j broken off*, resembles the steins and 
profit by the simplicity of the process, branches of enorinites. 
and the use of water as the motive There is another mode of evapo- 
power for the pumps. rating from cords, invented by an in- 

Kesides common salt, the water genious Savoyard, of the name of 
contains, in small proportion's, sill- i Buttel. It consists in suspending 
phale of lime, sulphate of soda, sul- j cords from the roof, and fixing them 
phale. and muriate of magnesia, and tight at the bottom: they are about 
oxide of iron. 1(5 ft. long. These cords are placed 

There are four great evaporating- as thickly as possible, consistent with 
houses filled with faggots of black- free ventilation; and the upper ends 
thorn. The water from the mines is arc so fastened, that the water pumped 
pumped to the top of the first and over them trickles down, only by 
second of these, which are uncovered, these cords, very slowly. By re- 
am! then allowed to pass through peatedly allowing the brine thus to 
perforated canals, slowly dropping descend, the greater part of the water 
through the woodstacks and spread- is evaporated, and the cords left, in- 
ing over the extensive surface of the crusted with a cylinder of crystallized 
branches. By this process the sul- gypsum, which is detached By a par- 
phate of lime attaches itself to the ticular instrument. This practice of 
wood, and the water loses so much completing the process, by evapora- 
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tion in the air, is discontinued now, 
though the cords are used for getting 
a higher concentration of the brine 
than heretofore: this strong solution 
is sent, like the rest, to the boiling 
pans. The weak solution used to rot 
the cords ; ( but by only using them 
after 5 per cent, had been obtained in 
the solution, they have been known to 
remain 3o years in use without being 
changed; some of these, originally 4 
an inch in diameter, are coated with 
gypsum 2 or .*1 inches thick. These 
works belong to the government, 
though they yield an annual profit of 
only 50,n<>(> fr. -- 2000/. 

From Moutiers to Bourg St. Mau- 
rice the road again takes a N.E. di- 
rection ; and, oil leaving the little 
basin of Moutiers to ascend the Jsere, 
it passes through a gorge which con- 
tinues a short way, and then opens at 
the village of St. Marcel. The scenery 
around is very fine and picturesque. 
The road, which formerly passed on 
the left bank of the Tsere, now rises 
high on the right bank, and is carried 
over a neck of rock at a great height 
above the torrent. The view looking 
down and back upon St. Marcel from 
the rock is very fine. This road was 
made by Victor Emanuel, Duke of 
Savoy, in 1766. The defile at the 
base of this rock is only wide enough 
for the torrent of the Iscre, 

The valley opens above this defile; 
and immediately beyond it, below the 
road, is seen the village of Centron, 
still preserving the name of the Cen- 
trones, an Alpine people who inha- 
bited this valley. 

About 10 m. from Moutiers is 

Aime (Axuma), one of the chief 
towns of the Centrones, and, accord- 
ing to inscriptions found there, was 
evidently called Forum Claudii before 
the name of Axuma was given to it. 
On a hill above it, then; are the re- 
mains of Homan fortifications: some 
round towers of great antiquity, both 
in the town and on the site of the an- 
cient fort, are still standing, the ma- 
sonry having been strong enough to 
hold the masses together through so 
many ages. There is also a subter- 
raneous communication which tra- 
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verses the town, from some ruins, sup- f 
posed to have been a temple, to the ~ 
fortress ; the vault of this passage is | 
supported by columns of stone, eaclii 
shaft of a single piece. Here somef 
inscriptions have been found, particu* | 
larly one in honour of Trajan. 

An ancient communication between ] 
the town and the fort may also be 
traced in steps cut out of the rock I 
upon which the latter stands. That| 
the former extent of Aime greatly 
exceeded its present boundaries, was 
shown by some discoveries of subter- j 
rancous structures opened in forming 1 
a new road into the Upper Tarentaiso 
in 1760. 

Above Aime the formation of anew| 
carriage road is in progress, and the 
inhabitants hope that their Govern- 1 
ment will soon open it across the j 
Little St. Bernard, and make this a f 
high road to Turin. The beauty and 
interest of such a route cannot fail to 
induce a great influx of strangers, 
besides the benefit of communication 
between different communities of the 
same state. 

Generally, the valley of the Iserc, 
from Aime to Bourg St. Maurice, is i 
wild and dreary, and not picturesque, j 
The vine grows as far as the village j 
of Bellentres, which is nearly opposite | 
to the village and valley of Lundri. j 
that lead to the mines of Fesey, the j 
most celebrated in Savoy. They are j 
situated near the foot of the glacier [ 
of the Chaffe-Quarre, and more than 
5000 ft. above the level of the sea: 
the ore is a fine-grained sulphuret of j 
lead; 4t contains about 60 ounces of 
silver per ton. These mines in 1785 
yielded annually about 4000 marks of 
silver, and 40,o<)0 quintals of lead: 
they are now less productive. The 
height of the mines is a serious ob- 
stacle to their being worked to great 
advantage. 

As the valley is ascended, the pass 
of the Little St. Bernard opens to the 
observer a more obvious course than 
that of the road up the Isere, which 
turns again from St. Maurice to the 
E. and S.S.E., and continues in this 
direction to its source in the Iseran. 

Bourg St. Maurice (Berigentrum) 
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Inns: II. des Voyageurs, cliez Mayat, 
good ; H. Koyal, fair. (lite. 114.) 

Thus far up the Val Isere there is 
| a good char or carriage road, but 
. be v ond St. Maurice it is necessary, in 
order to go further up the valley, to 
go on horseback or on foot ; it re- 
quires one day to go from Bourg St. 
Iduurice to La Val, and another 
across the Col d’lseran to Lanslebourg 
and the Mont Cenis. 

From Bourg St. Maurice to St. 
i l'oi, see lite. JLFl. The approach to 
i St. Foi from the meadows below it 
otters one of the most beautiful scenes 

the valleys of the Alps. Having 
; climbed the tortuous and difficult 
i ehaussee which leads to the village, 
the route continues for a long way by 
a wild and lofty path on the moun- 
tain side, high above the torrent, 
through the village of La Tuille to 
llrennieres. 

Nothing can exceed the savage 
grandeur of this route;— the deep 
ravine is too narrow for the structure . 

f a path lower down towards the j 
torrent. On the opposite side the 
enormous glaciers that stretch from 
the Chatfc-Quarre along the crest of 
the mountains, oiler the grandest 
scene of its class to be found any- 
where in the Alps. A most inag- 
nilicent view thus presented is oppo- 
site to the village of La G lire, of 
which the spire seems to touch the 
glaciers. More than once this village 
has been destroyed by the fall of ice 
and rocks ; but the danger is delied 
for the sake of the little land which 
its terrace above the Isere affords. 


Brcnnieres. Here the Isere is 
crossed, and the path ascends on the 
other side through a rugged pine 
forest, where the path is carried very 
high to avoid a ravine. The eye can- 
not penetrate to its depth, though the 
roar of the torrent is heard in these 
solitudes. In passing over this ridge, 
there is one spot where a cleft in the 
mountain side can bo passed only 
upon the trees, rocks, and stones, 
which tlu? peasants have jammed into 
it, to form a path, which thence de- 
scending almost to the river side, con- 
tinues a short way only, before an- 
other expansion of the valley forms a 
little well-cult hated plain, in which 
lies the cikief village of the valley, — 

T/i/m-y. The approach to it, is- 
suing from the detile below, is very 
striking. The inhabitants are robust 
and imlepenu' nt, and are great breed- 
ers of mules and cattle. Directly op- 
posite to Tignes is a valley, where 
one may pass by the Col do Large to 
Entre-deux-Eaiix. (lite. l'T’.) 

On leaving the plain of Tignes, a 
steep rugged path leads up the moun- 
tain side-, to pass another of those ra- 
vines, which in this valley so singu- 
larly alternate with the little plains. 

This, the last, separates the plain 
of Tignes from that of Laval. The 
forest trees, from their greater eleva- 
tion, are more stunted, the rocks more 
denuded, and the whole passage be- 
tween the two villages is unmatched 
in apparent danger from falling rocks, 
and in savage wildness. In the midst, 
a fragile bridge crosses, tin; torrent, 
and soon after the traveller tinds liim- 


Froin the melting glaciers above, the 
white lines of a hundred cataracts 
seem to stream down upon the village. 

Soon after passing La Cure the 
road yet ascends to a ridge, which 
being crossed, the path leads steeply 
down to the Isere in the depth of the 
ravine. Here Alpine horrors await 
the traveller. The overhanging rocks 
darken the pass, and a fragile bridge 
only, in a wild situation over a lateral 
stream, enables the traveller to ascend 
the valley. A little beyond this bridge 
the deiilc opens into the plain and vil- 
lage of 


self in the plain of Laval ; where 
barley is raised, and where irrigation 
is so well managed, that there is an 
appearance of luxuriant vegetation. 
Laval is 2 lirs. above Tignes, and 
is the highest church village in the 
Val Isere: it is surrounded by loftv 
mountains, which are crested with 
snow and glaciers. At the head of 
the valley, the Col de Ualese, above 
its glaciers, can easily be seen. (lite. 
11 --) . . 

A miserable hovel called an inn is 
the only place of reception at Laval. 
Brofessor Forbes says that “ at Tig- 
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nes, 3 hours* walk from St. Fni, and | 
5 from Bonrg St Maurice, there is 
a humble and clean inn, Chez Jlock, | 
where the traveller is advised strongly 
to stay and pass the night instead of 
encountering the dirt and discomfort 
of the filthy inn of Laval. From 
Tignes to Laiislcbnurg is not a very 
long day’s journey.’* If, however, the 
traveller intend to cross the Galese to 
the Val d'Orca or the V i.l tie Forno 
in Piedmont, he cannot sleep too near j 
the glaciers, in <»ruer pass them at i 
an early hour. Laval should in this j 
case be his resting place, it is cen- 
trically placed in a- noble c«*untr\ 
and only wan > better inn. “There 
are routes from * Mai. 1. - mule 

S ath to Lanslehonrg, by the l{e *he 
’Or, a ven pieture-jpu mountain, 
and Termignoii. 2. By the Val dc 
Rhemes • » Aosta, shorten but higher 
than the Galese. and reputed more 
hazardous. These two may probably 
be taken as corn uiienHy from Tignes, 
with a variation in the ascent. Di- 
rect to Gros (Vavallo between the Col • 
dTseran and tin* Galese. The two : 
last are difficult/' A. T. M. j 

To -- Voss the Col d'lsenm the path 
ascends gradually from tin* \nlhy, by | 
a stunted pme forest. There is 
hamlet caileu Forno, further up the 
valley on the route to the Galese, but, 
this is avoided, and by the time the 
traveller arrives opposite to it he has j 
attained a great elevation. The path j 
to the Col requires a guide from La- | 
val, as the course is confused by ; 
sheep tracks. leading to different pas- 
turages, and the true path is only 
known by bearings : the ascent is 
easy. Some crosses mark the loss of 
life in these solitudes; in one instance 
by murder, in another a poor soldier 
was found dead from cold and ex- j 
haustion. Near the summit, the soil j 
produces myriads of flowers, and of j 
great variety. On looking back ujvon 
the ridge of the great chain the view 
is exceedingly grand, but not so fine 
as from the Col dTseran, and during 
the descent on the other side. Here 
the traveller looks over a thousand 
peaks, whose black and scathed pre- 
cipices appear to spring out of the 


sea of glaciers which extends from J, 
the law anna (Rte. 1 Hi) to the Iloc he 
Alehin (Rte. 127). 

From the col, the course lies down 
the denuded slopes to an elevated 
pasturage, which narrows to a valle\| 
terminating in a defile above deep 
precipices, where a cataract falls 
across the path. From this ra' " 
the descent, is very diftieub j- 

tiguing do W n to ie plaui y,t 

where the pasturages and chaiois ntj 
St. Burthelemi, belonging t.o the in-! 
habitan t of Bonneval, offer abundant! 
nimner resources to the herd* until 
kicks of the proprietors. j 

F. oiii these pasturages flu -eni! 

is steep and wearying. Tne valley 
| of die Arc. is seen below, and on tie 
j left, h »Uing up to the he .1 of tin 
valley, itie glaciers of the Levaniui 
seem to fill it , ..cross these a path 
| ’ mis in , r > hrs. to Gros Cavallo in 
\ r al Forno, and thence in 10 Ins. tc 
Lan/.o, ir Fiodinont. 

The first illage reached in the val- 
ley • »}* tie* Arc is Bonneval; here tin 
inn is detestable: so, in fact, are all 
in ti • valley, until the traveller roach 
La n lehourg, distant 4 hrs. down tin 
valley from Bonneval. 

From Laval to Bonneval, by tin 
Col dTseran, is a walk of 4 or 5 hrs. 

After crossing the Arc, the road 
descends to Bessnns, passing on tli 
left, the valley of Avorole, by whie.l 
the Col do Lautaret and the valley; 
of Viu and Lanzo, on the side o 
Piedmont, may be reached — one o 
the wildest passes in the Alps. 

At Bessans the Arc is again crossed 
and u high ridge is passed which di 
vides the commune of Bessnns fror 
that of Lans le Vil-lard, a villag 
about a league above Lanslebourp 
From Lans le Vi Hard a path lead 
into the great route of the Mor 
Genis. If the traveller have starte 
early, he may reach the post-hou 
on the mountain on the day of h 
departure from Laval. If he be hit 
it will he better to proceed down tb 
valley to 

Lanslebourg, and enjoy the comfoi 
of an excellent inn there — the Hot- 
Royal. (Rte. 127.)- 
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ROUTE 120. 

•lOU ITERS T A RENTA] si'. TO LANST.E- 

HOL'RO, «Y THE COE DR V A NOISE. 

A char may be taken as far as Bo- 
vl lor this journey, but. beyond, it is 

e.sssiry to take n horse, or proceed j 
on foot. This passage may be per- i 
--.nned in one A;//// day (14 hrs. on J 
foot, including 2 hrs.’ rest), starting 
’Tom Ijridu. T( requires 2 days, if the 
jhiiro of ivst. be Rntloy^nan, j 

The road pass' ’ Salines of 
Moutii rs (Kte. J : •rending on , 

t lie rl. bank of •. , reaches ! 

in a quarter of an lie Hook of 

Salines, situated op] .e f<* the eon- ! 
linen *o of the a alley of Bo/cl, or the 
Duron, with that of Si d m tiollf- 
ville. Asia ‘tiding the latter, iliere are 
two mountain passes: one h. Is to 
St. J* an Maurienne, tlie othe^ t * St. 
'Michael, both in the valley nl die ^v.n*, 
either an easy day's journey. 

The (chateau de Satins was an- 
ciently the residence of the archbishop 
of the Tarcntaise. Its ruins are si- ; 
timted immediately above ih<» $>tlt 
*/>ri>hjSi in t he valley below . These j 
are guarded with great earn, to pro- j 
vent the people of the country stealing I 
any of the water, and making their 
own salt. 

Sali ns is conjectured to have been 
the site of the ancient Darentasia. Of , 
the castle of Salins some ruins exist. j 
There arc records of its importance ! 
in 1082, when the tyrant Ay meric, of j 
A igm 4)la nchc, was defeated by- Hum- I 
bert II., whose succour had been 
solicited by the oppressed subjects j 
of Ay meric. Humbert retained, at 
their request, the government in his 
own hands,, and established at thp 
town and the Chateau de Salins the 
tribunals of his new province ; and do- 
cuments bearing date lMf>8, show that 
these still existed, though it is known 
that, the town was destroyed about the 
end of the 14th century, by a fall from 
the mountains on the W. This fall 
of rocks and stones so filled the. val- 
ley' that the lower town was buried 
beneath the mass. Alt that remained 
were the parts most elevated. Subse- 
quent falls destroyed wlmt remained, 


except the castle, and this has been 
demolished. A few miserable houses, 
rebuilt around the Salines, await a 
similar fate from the threatening ap- 
pearance of the rocks above. 

The castle, however, remained long 
after the destruction o£ the town in 
the 14th century. Books still exist 
which were printed by Maurice Mer- 
miliion at tlu* chateau very soon after 
the discovery of printing. It is sup- 
pesed that the first press in Savoy 
was « st..blished then*, and that iVfer- 
inilli n (he (\<xtoii of the Ta- 

rn, eoso. 

Salins lies S. of Montiers. From 
the «• irflucm . . the ro;id into the val- 
ley of ill ./el takes an easterly' direc- 
tion through seems uhic.li are rich 
in wood and highly cultivated, and 
\\ I ere ther are many beautiful points 
. of * tew. 

! Bruin or Da lVrriere, 1 hr. from 
Moittier. (fnmt' Elnbli ssement des 
1 Bar , best; has 2 tables-d lidtc daily, 

• id a reading-room : there are others.) 
This village am! watering-place \< re- 
sorted to in summer bv invalids on 
account of its mineral springs. The 
waters are so much impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen as to be per- 
fectly detestable to the taste. The 
temperature of tlu* water is, according 
to Dr. Soequet, 

The views arc extremely fine, and 
the neighbourhood abounds in beau- 
tiful walks; one of the pleasantest, i3 
by u footpath through the wood, at a 
considerable height above the 8. bank 
of t lie stream, towards Moutiers. 

At Brida the Dorou is crossed, and 
a tolerable road leads to Bezel. Be- 
tween tlie two villages the country is 
rich in cultivation: vines and fruit- 
trees in the valley, corn-fields and 
pasturages on the licit- s of the moun- 
tains, and above, pine-forests, sur- 
mounted by snows and glaciers, the 
valley being closed at the head by the 
mountains of Tesey, and, one of the 
most, beautiful in form in the Alp9, 
the ChutVe-Quarre. _ 

At Bbzel mules can be hired for 
continuing the journey. Above this 
village the valley widens, and the 
scenery increases in grandeur, except 
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that in passing under the intermediate i 
mountain of Flagny, this conceals the 
Chnfle-Quarre. 

The ascent to the village of Cham- 
pa gny is deep in the valley, and on 
the banks of the Duron, of which the 
broad stony \<cd marks its wider win- 
ter course. On approaching Cham- 
pagny th«' road is distinctly seen 
which leads up to the mines of Tesey. 
(Rte. 122.) It is a good mule-path, 
and leads across the col to the \ alley 
which descends to Landry in tin* Vul 
Isere. The lateral \ alleys of the 1 )o- 
ron abound with beautiful scenery, 
and most of them lead to points of 
view in the mountains where .some of 
the linest Alpine scenes are presented, 
particularly in the valley of A Hues, 
and at the chalets of Chatelet, near 
the Col (!»' Korclaz, whence M<>nl 
Rhine can he seen, and a vast extent 
of the peaks of the great chain. 

At Chainpagny the road to Pra- 
lorgnan lies up that branch of the 
Poron which Hows from the S. After 
passing the village of Yillnrd (loi- 
treux, thus named from the preva- 
lence of goitre among the inhabitants, 
the road ascends by a steep path to a 
narrow valley. On the rt. there is a 
cataract, formed by the fall of the 
Poron. into the gorge at Rollon tre. 
As the valley widens it lias tlm cha- 
racter of park scenery, that terminates 
in the little plain of Frill orgnan, which 
is backed by the glaciers and scathed 
peaks of the Va noise. 

The beautiful meadows and calm 
retirement of the valley of Pralorg- 
nan are very striking. On entering 
the village, a narrow lane on the 1. 
leads to the only inn or house of re- 
ception for strangers, when* miserable 
accommodation, with eggs and cheese, 
only can be obtained. The innkeeper 
is a large proprietor, having between 
200 and MOO cows in the mountains. 

From the inn-door the path to the 
Yanoise lies directly up to the rt., and 
the chalets in the mountains are 
reached in an hour. Each step be- 
comes more and more dreary, until 
you arrive at the bases of the bleak 
and streaming glaciers of the Aiguille 


mines it is necessary to climb them on ' 
four, and let the mules scramble as 
they may, or as the guide can assist— 
them. At the base of these t nomine t_ 
a lake is formed in the winter. f V o its r 
| basin there is hut one entrance: within = 
nothing can exceed the savage solitude 
of the spot, surrounded by black pre- 
cipices and glaciers; it seems to be im- 
i possible to get out, except by the \v:i\ 

! one gets in. An trace of a path appears. 

! Fuller the adviee of the guide, how- 
! ever, the glaciers may lie climbed and 
| traversed— a most fatiguing and diili- 
1 cult task. Having surmounted the 
| difficulty, the traveller, after crossing 
a few patches of snow, enters upon 
! an open plain, covered with rich pas- 
' turnges, blit bounded by enormous 
I glaciers and inaccessible peaks. On 
j the plain of the col, which is now 
gradual to the summit, poles are 
| placed to guide travellers when snow 
conceals the track. The path is long 
and tedious across these solitudes, 
j from the glaciers of t.lu* Yanoise ti- 
the summit. Three little lakes are 
passed, the source of streams which 
j descend on one side to the Duron, and 
on the other to the Arc. On the 
right, enormous glaciers are seen, 
which extend to the Koche (Jhevricre, 
the vast mountain which is seen from 
the ascent to the Mont Cenis, over- 
hanging Tennignon. 

From the col, the descent towards 
the chalets of Entre-deux-Eaux is 
rapid and difficult. The long sterile 
valley above these chalets, which 
leads by the Col de Large to Tignes, 
in the Val Isere (Kte. 122), is seen 
below the traveller, who finds the de- 
scent so fatiguing, that the rest, and 
refreshment, bread, meat, and wine, 
which he must bring with him from 
Frttlorgnan, will here be most welcome. 
Milk, cheese, and butter, perhaps 
eggs, may be had at the chalets. 

After an hour’s rest, as refreshing 
to the traveller as to his mule, the 
torrent is crossed, hut instead of pur- 
suing* its course through its deep 
gorge to Tennignon, a path is fol- 
lowed which leads up on the opposite 
mountain to the Flan do Loup, a long 
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jbout the breadth of the Col de Va- [ Yenne existed in the time of the 
noise. The scene, looking hack upon 1 Romans, under the name of Ejanna, 
the valley of Entre-deux-Euiix, and and, according to some authorities, 
the C<*i de V a noise, is very sublime, | Epaona. Lt lies in the ancient route 
_d seems, when thus spread out J from France to Italy, hy the Motif, 
before tin* observer, of a much greater du Chat, which was much used before 
extent than can be imagined by those the opening of the Grotto near les 
who pass them. EVhelles. The whole ucighhour- 

On the col of the Plan de lamp hood is very rich in cultivation, 
mother Small lake is passed, then a Corn, wine, and fruit-trees abound, 
long and most, fatiguing descent, com- Tin* white wines named i/u.v'/c/, and 
indices, which loads down to the Ath'nst\ grown at Lucy, on the bunks 
bamlet of St. Margu Soon after of the Rhone, a little N. of Yoime, 

:ho path enters a pine-forest, through owe their excellence to plants which 
which a miserable road leads down were brought here from Cyprus, by 
to the valley above Termignon, into a duke of Savoy, or the lords of his 
which there are some magnificent court. 

peeps. There is still, however, a long From Yeniu*, a road, which is not 
Enid fatiguing descent to make before in a very praiseworthy condition in 

that little tow n can be reached. The,, the plain, thon<:h it is ihe route of a 

is a path which, going from the hum- daily diligence from Lyons to Aix les 
let, of St. Marguerite, skirts the Mont Rains, leads directly towards the 
Paroufla, behind Lanslebourg, and Mont du Chat, hy Chevalu, distant 
leads directly to the latter town; but, * m. from Venue. 'This village is 
: hough shorter, it is oven more situated at the foot of the mountain, 
■fatiguing than tin* route to Term ig- The extreme richness of the country 
lion, and one which it is difficult to cannot fail to draw the attention of 
pass with a laden mule. At Termig- the traveller, and when, beyond Che- 
Sion the path from the Vanoise falls J vain, the road ascends and rises high 
Into the great route of the Cenis, which enough above the surrounding conn- 
In an hour takes the traveller to try, its excessive fertility is its striking 

Lanslebourg (Rte. 127.) feature. 

The road over the mountain is well 
constructed. Tin* summit of the Mont 
ROUTE 125. du Chat rises on the rt. ; on the 1. 

steep slopes and precipices descend to 
’ONT TncAUvorsix to atx by THK tj ie ending in rich pasturages. 

Mo XT dtt on AT. j n NV t 1 i ( .} l there are some little lakes 

The road to tlio Mont, du Chat or tarns. Many tourniquets in the 
leaves Pont, Bcativoisin to follow a, road give a gradual ascent, and at the 
bourse on the right bank of the river . end of an hour the summit is attained, 
jruiers Vif, through the villages of j The scene, on looking back tow ards 
Iclmont and Tramonox to St. Genix, 1 France, is one of the most fertile in 
large village near the confluence of the world ; studded with villages and 
ihc Gniers with the Rhone, thence towns, and so extensive, that where 
juming abruptly up the latter river, the distant, mountains of Terra re do 
It continues on its left bank for about not limit the horizon, it subsides into 
10 miles, through some fine scenery, indistinctness. Immediately below, on 
Imtil it reaches the same side, are the rich pasturages 

Yenne, a little town most agreeably of the western slopes of the Mont du 
pituated on a rising ground above the Chat. Beyond those are the valley 
Rhone, nearly opposite to a fort, finely of the Rhone, and the lulls and plains 
placed on a rock itbove the* Rhone, which extend to the Ain. 
galled St. Pierre Chatel, which, on the On the summit of the pass there is 
french side of the river, defends the a level, about 300^ yds. across. The 
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large mass of rock which is upon it. 
The summit of the pass is covered 
with stones, rocks, and brushwood. 
A temple formerly stood hero, of 
which the foundations may be traced, 
and many of the stones around made 
part of the building. The stones have 
been well cut, and the cornices of 
many are yet tolerably perfect. An 
inscription was found" here by Dr. 
Cramer, which has given rise to the 
idea that the temple was dedicated to 1 
Mercury. “The temple on the sum- 
mit of the Mont du Chafe was reported 1 
to be dedicated to Mercury, but the ; 
inscription itself hardly bears onf this ' 
opinion. M. Albania de Beaumont, in j 
his description of the Alpes Grecquos, J 
calls this mountain the MonsThuates, ! 
but without giving his authority. 1 
Now, Theut and Thait, in Armorie, ■ 
are the names of the deity who pre- I 
sided over highways, and who was 
much worshipped by the Gauls ; hence t 
Ca»sar* says, that the people princi- 
pally worshipped Mercury, wlio had : 
the same oflice among the Homan j 
deities. TTie name, therefore, of Moiis ' 
Thuates would argue a passage h(*re ! 
of very high antiquity, and the temple, ! 
if really dedicated to Mercury, would j 
tend strongly to the confirmation of 
this opinion.”- -JJisscrta.tion on the 
P assart e of Hannibal. 

It has been satisfactorily shown by 
De Luc, and by Wickham and Cra- 
mer, that the army under Hannibal j 
here encountered its first difficulties | 
in passing the Alps. After having J 
ascended the Hhono as far as Vienne*, ! 
he led bis army across the country of 
the Allobrogos, by Bourgoin, lea 
Abrets, and Aouste (Augusta Alh»- 
brogum), now a village on the ]. hank 
of the Outers, nearly opposite to 
Yenne, thence, by Cticvalu (Levis- 
cum), across the Mont du Chat to 
Charnbery (Loinincum). 

The form and character of the 
Mont du Chat agrees entirely with 
the account, by Polybius, of those 
events which could only in such a 
peculiar locality occur, but the in- 
quiry cannot be condensed into the 
space that could be afforded here. It 
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authors, that the army passed tl 
Mont du Chat to Charnbery, then 
to Montmoillan, and up the Val Ist\ 
to Confluns, Moutiers, and St. Mu 
rice, and passed into Ttaly by tl 
Little St. Bernard. 

From the summit of the Mont ( 
Chat, 5000 ft. above the level of tl 
sea, the view on the eastern side* 
one of surpassing beauty. It appeir 
to overhang the lake of Bourget, int 
whose deep blue waters it seems onl 
a leap. Beyond is the rich valley i 
Chambers', extending from Athens t 
the Mont Grenier ; the town of Ai 
seems to he at your feet across th 
lake : on the rt., the city of Chan 
bery lies like u model ; hundreds < 
hamlets and villages speckle the beat 
tiful valley, which is bounded on th 
opposite side by the rich slopes of th 
Mont d'A/.i, and the Dent, de Nivolel 
far beyond are seen the mountain 
which bound the Val Isere, and th 
snowy summits of those which ex ten 
to the Dauphinv Alps. 

The descent is peculiarly exciting 
The road is safely and finely made 
it winds down the steep side of th 
mountain, but in many places th 
parapet is seen to cut abruptly agains 
the deep blue lake, and suggests th< 
idea of its being thousands of feet 
a plomh, below. 

On reaching the base, however 
there are fields, rich woods, and vil 
luges on the steep slopes which ris< 
from the hike, but this extends onl\ 
to Bordoau. Beyond this villagi 
there is no path by the lake : in 
shores arc too abrupt, at least as fa* 
as Ilautecombe. If the travellci 
would go direct to Aix, a path or 
the 1. leads to the village of Bordoau 
where a boat can be hired to cros.* 
the lake to the opposite shore, anf 
a walk of 20 min. leads to Aix, anr 
the comfortable pension of Maisoi 
Verna t. 

The direct road continued to Cham- 
bery from the Mont du Chat, passer 
through Bourget, where the plain of 
Charnbery commences ; this is tra- 
versed for about 7 miles to. the city 
from Bourget through the villages o 
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fiance of vegetation which cannot be | 
niagined. 
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ItOUTE 126 . 

PONT BEAUVOTSIN TO CllAMBfiltT, IJY 

AIOU ebellette. 

About 1* m. from Pont Bcauvoisin 
jthe high road to Les Ec belles is loft: 
Kind at the village of Domessin a nar- 
|row road turns off to the 1., and leads 
over a low hill well wooded, and 
thence through a remarkably rich 
plain, that extends to those limestone j 
precipices which are a continuation i 
of the ridge of rocks that make so j 
formidable a barrier at Eos Kclielles. : 
Avoiding the principal road to La \ 
Bridoire, and crossing the plain direct j 
from near Pont Beauvoisin, the path ; 
abruptly approaches these precipices. | 
Close to their base a zigzag path, very J 
steep, leads up the talus formed dur- I 
ing many ages by the debris ; in some j 
places, however, the path is so nar- 
row, that the wall of tile precipice 
can be touched by one hand, whilst 
the other overhangs the steej) and 
dangerous descents below : in some ■ 
places two persons cannot pass each | 
other. A little time is gained by this j 
short cut, and there is some chance of j 
adventure, and the situations are { 
striking, but it is scarcely worth the 
fatigue. It leads to the same hamlet, 
Bridoire, which is highly picturesque 
in its situation, its cottages, and its 
water-mills. From this place the road j 
ascends, crosses a ridge, and enters j 
upon the basin of the lake of Aigue- 
bellette, a rich open valley, finely 
wooded, and where a view of the lake 
is obtained ; — the whole seen' 
beautiful. 

The road undulates amidst the 
magnificent walnut - trees which a- 
bound here, and passes through the 
village of Lepin, offering some very 
fine view's. There is a singular 
character of tranquillity and retire- 
ment in the spot : the scenery re- 
t sembles that of the most beautiful of 
our Cumberland lakes; but the visit 
of a traveller is so rare nil occurrence, 
that instead of a crowd of visitors, 
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and a season for visiting, a year may 
pass away without any other stranger 
being seen than a little nryorumt 
making a shelter cut to Cliumbery 
than by the great ro.td to Les 
Kchelles. 

A ridge divides the village of Lepiu 
from that of Aiguebelk’tte ; at the 
extremity of the ridge on the hit, 
overhanging the lake, is a chateau, in 
a most romantic and beautiful situa- 
tion; the road on the other side of 
the ridge descends to Aiguebellette, 
and passes the ruins of the castle of 
its barons: it is of high antiquity; its 
foundation is unknown, and it is there- 
fore attributed to ihe 1 tomans: it is 
recorded to have been repaired in the 
lltli century. It was burnt and de- 
molished by one of the dauphins of 
Vienne, in tin* loth century. 

Aiyt’fhcl/r,' is a poor lit tie \ illage, 
in a most, beautiful situation; it has 
a miserable little inn, which cannot 
furnish even tl« cent wine and refresh- 
ment in a country so abundant— not 
even fish from tlm lake : these are 
taken and sent to distant markets. 
The government claims a, beggarly 
tax upon the right to fish of about 
12/. a-yuar; the lake is celebrated for 
the excellence and abundance of its 
carp, trout, and other fish. The lake 
is about .*> ill. long, and 2 wide; its 
depth varies, but it is generally about 
15o ft. deep. Around the lake are 
fields and meadow s, but most of the 
slopes of the surrounding mountains 
are wooded. Oats, barley, potatoes, 
Indian corn, and flax are grown in 
the spots cultivated. 

It is curious that a tradition exists 
here that Hannibal passed with a part 
•f the Carthaginian army by Aigue- 
bellette; and the inhabitants also 
speak of a distinguished stranger who 
lived long in retirement in this beau- 
tiful solitude, and left many proofs 
of his benevolence, but died without 
leaving a name. 

On proceeding from Aiguebellette 
the path skirts the churchyard, and 
enters a line of meadows beneath 
magnificent walnut trees. Soon, how- 
ever, it begins to ascend the mountain 
side, and rises over the intervening 
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trees, presenting views of the lake, 
the villages around it, and the distant 
hills which slope down and border the 
Rhone. The road now beeoines very 
Steep, ascending in zigzags, some- , 
times sunk in the ernes of the moiiu- ! 
tain, at others rounding the projec- 
tions, and increasing, as the observer 
rises above the lake, the beauty with 
the extent of the view. At length, 
after a very fatiguing ascent for an 
hour, the summit is attained, and a 
lorious view is presented over the 
asin of (diamhen, similar to that 
which is seen from the Mont du Chat ; 
hut, though not so elevated, it is, per- 
haps, superior; the idea of a fall into 
the lake of Bourget doe>not, as there, 
make the traveller shrink from tin* 
parapet. Instead of looking down 
into the lake, it is seen, at its nearest 
point, about s m. olf, resting at tin- 
base of the steep Mont du Chat; 
and opposite to it are the houses of 
Aix. 

Chambcry seems, from the Aiguc- 
bellelte, to he just below the observer; 
and, in the road to it from Los 
JSehelles, which may he seen, the cas- 
cade of Couz is distinctly observed; 
its bright white line forming a very 
small speck amidst the extended scale 
of the surrounding objects. Tin* val- 
ley, too, between the Dent de Nivolct 
and the Mont Grenier is more opened, 
and the richly-wooded and cultivated 
scene more extended: few such glo- 


be read: blocks, too, of cut stone aiv 
found, and he conjectures that they 
are the ruins of a chapel dedicated t< 
St. Michael, which was attached tt: 
an hospital that existed here jn the 
hth century, and, probably, under 
| some other denomination, even in tlu 
j time of .the Romans, 
i The road at present used from th<> 

; summit of the Col d’ Aiguehellctte tt. 

| Chambery is tlu* best, though mih 
: practicable for pedestrians or cattle: 

; it might easily be rendered lit, for 
tin* passage of chars; but, as then 
is little intercourse across it, there 
| is no sufficient motive for its improve- 
• menr. 

; The first village reached after an 
; hour’s descent is V inline, ingenioush 
conjectured by Beaumont to be de- 
rived from I hi Mi nin fty because ii 
lay on the shortest route from Le- 
mincum (Chandlery) to Vienna Al- 
i lobrogum (Vienne, on the Rhone). 

In going to or from Chambery by 
1 this route, instead of that by Los 
: l* v he lies, tlu* pedestrian wi^l gain 
1 hrs.; the whole distance from Bout 
; lieu u \ oihin requiring about «s hrs. 

; From the village of V indue to tlu 
hamlet of Cognin is a short houiV 
: walk over a had road, hut through 
■ beautiful scenes : thence, in half au 
hour, the traveller will reach 
j CiiA.vinf.iiY. (lvte. 1 11 .) 

! ROUTE 127. 


rious views are presented as that 
offered to tlu* eye of the traveller 
from the mountain of Aiguebellette. 
The descent from the summit of 


pont or; r;KAi' v o!ST.\ io Tmix, i;v 
u.s m\ m.i. its, cttAiinfmy, ano iiu 

f'ASS OK Till: MONT CION IS. 


the col may be made by two routes : 
that on the right seems to have been 
the old Roman road, but it is now 
impracticable for horses. These are 
traces of its having been a wen-con- 
structed road, in the remains of high 
and very thick dry walls, which sup- 
ported, towards the plain, its terraces. 
Albanis de Beaumont says I hat, after 
half an hour’s descent, by this road, 
there are many stone coffins found at 
the foot of the lateral rocks, with 
slabs w hich formerly covered them, 
upon which some characters are seen, 
though they are too much effaced to 


:;«S£ Bostes, about IKu English m. 
Diligences three times a week. 

I Bout Bcauvoisin {Inn: la Rostc, 
j dirty) is the last village in France: 

| it lies on the bank of the Guiers Vif, 
j here crossed by a bridge, at one end 
! of which are stationed French, and 
! at the other Sardinian, custom-house 
| officers, ready to scrutinise the pass- 
i ports and the baggage of travellers 
, arriving from either side, 
j After passing for a mile' or two 
I across the plain, die road begins to 
ascend to a height from which a fine 
view r is attained over the fertile fields 
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oi* France, ami then, bonding round 
the shoulder of the hill, enters the 
o-rand gorge of La Chaille. The. 
highway is here ibrim*d either by 
blasting a passage through tin* solid 
rock, or by supporting it. upon ter- 
mers of solid masonry along the edge 
of the abyss. On ihe opposite side 
vi cs a hare escarpment of limestone, 
forming cliffs several hundred feet 
high; and in the depths of the gorge 
below rushes the white foaming river. 
The spot lias been described by 
llousseau in a passage which deserves 
quotation : — 

“is mi loin d’une montagne eoupi'c, 
cpi'on ap]>elle Jr jms dr * I<,v/m//rv, au- 
dessons du grand ehemin faille dans 
le roe, ot a IVndroit appele Chailies, 
court el houihonne dans dcs goidlres 
aflVeux une petite riviere tjui parnit 
avoir inis a les even. er des milliers d<» 
siceles: on a horde le rhcniin d’-ui 


eye in vain seeks at first for the 
means of exit. At. length a little 
hole, like the entrance to a bee- 
hive, may be di.wrrm d in the face 
of tin* precipices half way up, to- 
wards which the road winds. On a 
j nearer approach, this is dj .covered 
| to he tile mouth of a tmuml of large 
1 dimensions, pierced direct iy through 
tin* mountain. It is *J."> ft. high and 
wide, and m*arl\ loon long, ovea- 
vated iu the limestoek rock. This 
noble work was commenced by Na- 
poleon, and linLhed hv the King of 
i S;rdinia in 1'UT. There exist two 
i oid'*r ro;uK. The most ancient of 
i thex*. lumen r, by no means de- 
l ser\,*d thai name; i; was a mere 
■ path, of tin* most rugged and ditfi- 
i < * : 1 1 » kind, parih conducted through 
' a cavern bv means of ladders placed 
j Hill. a!»eo the utils 1*. This WAS 
rallol tin* (Mu-miu de hi (irotte, or 


parapet, pour prdvenir les nialhcurs; j Les kchelles, from which the neigh- 
cclii la Us it que je pouvais regarder lc j bouriug vilh-gv devised its name, 
fond t*t gagimrdes vertiges tout a mon ; The duhcultv of ilie passage was in- 


aise. Iiien nppuyc sur le parapet, j 
j’avanrais le ness ot ji* restais la des j 
hen res ent ieres, entrev oyant de 4 mps j 
on temps eelte ecume et e«*tte eau ; 
b!eii(*, dont j’eniendais les mugisse , 
incuts a travers les eris des corheanx ' 


<?t <les oiseaux de proii* ipli volcicnL de I 
roehe en roche et de broussailles cn 


creased it ticas by the mountain 
torrent, which, when swollen, took its 
course ihroitgii ilm cavern. If was, 
Clerlv impie-'iihle lor beast*- : travcl- 
lers were v metiine*. carried through 
it, seated uj -n an arm-chair attached 
to the hack- <*f Mom Savoyard pea- 
sants, who performed ilie service of 


bro assail les, a cent ioises an-dcssous j beasts of Imr.h u, i!v South Amo- 


de moi. Dansles endroits on la pente riean Indian** do at the present day 
Wait asse/. uni<* i t les broussaille*' on some of the parse* of the Andes, 
assez e la ires pour luisscr passer des The approach to tlu* old road from 
jVn alluis ehercher dkuissi the side ot' France was by a deep 
gros quo je poll va is les porter; jo les tissure low tlown in the corner of 
rasseiubluis sur le parapet en piles, the valley, or. the ri. hand of the 
puis, les laneant Fun a pres l’a litre, je Gallery. 

me deleetais a les voir rouler, bondir, Au improved road was made in 
et vob*r mi millc eclats avant. que 107<>, by Duke Charles Fmanuol If. 
d’atteiudre le fond du precipice.” of Savoy, at considerable cost, by re- 

2 Les Echellcs, a village also moving vast masses ot rock, so. as 
situated on the Guiers, which here to render it passable for carriages, 
descends from the mountains of the Napoleon, however, with his usual 
G rand Ohnrtrenx, to which a road leads originality and penetration, struck 
from Los bkdiellos. The very interest- out a new line, and boldly pierced 
mg excursion thither is described in through the mountain, ionning. a 
rhe 1 II antwook for France.* j carriage-way* along which two dili- 

The valley beyond this village is a ! genres fully loaded may pass abreast;, 
complete nd-de-sac. A wall of lime- j On issuing nut of the Gallery the 
stone, 800 ft. high, stretches directly ■ old road is seen oil the rt. By 
across it; and from Les Jfiehcllcs the ! tracing it downwards about half a 
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mile, the traveller may approach the 
roads on the side of* Savoy : the 
most ancient is now blocked up and 
impassable. A pompous inscription, 
written by the Abbe JSt. Ileal, com- 
memorating the enterprise of Charles 
Emanuel in forming his road -which, 
though steep und narrow, and very in- 
convenient, was a grand undertaking 
for the period— -may still be seen on 
the face of the rock. 

Our route is now carried through 
a rocky and narrow ravine which gra- 
dual 1 y expands into a pretty valley. 

IJ St. Thibuud do Cmix." 

Not far from this a little waterfall 
descends from the cliff on the rt., de- 
scribed by Rousseau, in his usual 
strain of exaggeration, as “ La plus 
belle que je vis de ma vie.” 

Another contracted ravine must be 
passed to reach 

ClnunWry (I tab, Cianibori). Inns: 
II. de l'Europe — O. T.; — l’oste, good 
and moderate, but noisy; — Le Petit 
Paris, comfortable, clean, and mode- 
rate ; table dhoic at 1. Wttur 
Turin or Geneva. 

Chamberv, the capital of Savoy, 
and tin archbishop’s see, contains about 
10,000 Inhab., and is pleasantly situ- 
ated within a eiicle of mountains. 
Around it are many lovely views. 

The Cathedral, a Gothic building, 
though injured by modern decoration, 
and not extensive, is interesting. 

Several towers and other fragments 
exist of the ancient ( 'astir of the ] Jukes 
of Savoy. The Gothic chapel built 
within its enclosure (1415) survived 
the conflagration of 1798: it is passed 
on the left-hand as you enter the 
town from Lyons. It has beautiful 
tall, narrow windows of painted glass. 
That valuable relic the {Santo Sudario 
(holy napkin), now at Turin, was for 
a long time deposited in it. .Francis I. 
of France made a pilgrimage on foot 
from Lyons to see it: another of these 
holy napkins is kept in St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and shown to the populace on 
all great displays of the relics. The 
terrace near the castle is a charming 
promenade, owing to the prospects it 
commands. 

Before the French revolution there 


were 20 convents inOhambery: there 
are still sfcven, four of which are nun* 
neries. 

Among the most conspicuous build- 
ings at present are the Three Hayracks. 

There is a Public Library contain- 
ing 16,000 volumes, an incipient mu- 
seum, and a few pictures, none of 
I them calculated to afford the stranger 
much gratification ; there is also a 
Theatre. 

The Royal Coll eye is placed under 
the control of the Jesuits, who fill the 
offices of teachers in the? various 
branches of learning and science. 

St. Real, author of the ‘ Conjura- 
I tion oontre Ycnise,’ was born at 
| Cliambcry, lfl.‘>9 ; and the Comte 
| Xavier le Maistre, author of the 
j ‘ Lcpreux d'Aoste,’ is also a native, 

! This town boasts among her citizens 
! a counterpart of the Man of Ross in 
i General <le Boigne, who, having made 
: an immense fortune in the East In- 
i dies, in the service of the Rajah Scin- 
1 dia, bestowed the greater portion of it, 
to the amount of .8,417,850 fi\, in bene- 
j flting liis native place. lie founded 
| two hospitals, and set on foot many 
i improvements. A new street has been 
i named after him, aiid a nemimicnt, con- 
1 sisting of a fountain ornamented with 
figures of elephants, has been erected 
to his memory, lie died 1880.* 

Chambcry is, on the whole, a dull 
town, with little to interest the tra- 
veller: it is celebrated for a peculiar 
manufacture of silk gauzes. 

About 2o minutes’ walk to the south 
of the town is Tes Channel tex, the re- 
sidence of Rousseau and of his friend 
Madame de W arcus. There is no- 
thing in the place at present worth 
notice independently of its connection 
with J. Jacques: the house has the 
appearance of a poor farm-house, and 
Rousseau’s room was the one over the 
entrance. 

Those who have time on their 
hands, and desire an agreeable two 
hours’ walk, may visit the ravine 
called Le Bout du Monde. The road 
to it turns out of that to Turin at the 

* The life and adventures of General do 
Boigne are admirably told in ‘A Ride on 
Horseback to Florence, by a Lady,’ 1841. 
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lend of the Faubourg de Montmeillan, 
f folio tvs tlie left bank of tlie Leysse by 
'the side of the great dyke, as far as 
the village of Ley sse, where it crosses 
the stream, and, passing on the right- 
the picturesque castle of Chaffardon, 
enters the gorge of the Doriat, which 
is closed in on all sides by high dills, 
forming the base of the Dent de Ni- 
volet, and has no outlet. Behind a j 
paper mill, built by one of the JVlont- ; 
golfers, the stream falls in a pretty ! 
cascade over the wall of rock here j 
formed of remarkable regular and i 
thin horizontal strata, through some ' 
of which the water forcing its way ! 
forms singular supplementary jets at i 
a 'distance from the main fall. 

A pleasant excursion of a day or ; 
two may be made from Clminbery to j 
the baths of Aix, and tlie laic de j 
Bourget (Rto. 120.) 

In the course of the next stage we ! 
pass, on the left, the castle of Bfitie, 

■ and farther on, dose- to tlie road, that I 
of Chignin, links of a line of forts 
extending through the country, oil 
whose towers watch-fires were lighted 
to alarm the inhabitants in time of 
war, in ease of foreign inroads. For 
those rude means in the middle ages, 
telegraphs have been substituted. l r p | 
the valleys of the zYrc and I sere, tin 
chain of old castles continues almost 
without an interruption. The moun- 
tain seen on the rt. is the Mont Gre- 
nier, :>700 ft. high. The side facing 
Cliambery is a perpendicular escarp- 
ment, produced by an immense mass 
of the mountain having broken oil* in 
1 2-1 X : it. overwhelmed the country 
at its base with ruin, and buried K> 
villages. The marks of this catas- 
trophe are still visible in the series - 
of hillocks, now covered with vine- 
yards, called Los Ahyines de Myans. 
The Mont Grenier stands in the angle 
between the valley of Chambery and 
that of Gresivauuan, which leads to 
Grenoble : it is traversed by the | 
[sere. On the 1. bank of the river, a 
few miles down, stand the ruins of 
the Chateau. Hazard , the cradle of the 
illustrious knight “ sans peur et sans 
reproche.” 

2 Montmcillau. {Inn . H. des Voy- ! 


ageurs, not good.) This little town, 
stands on the rt. bank of the Isere, at 
the junction of four roads : that of the 
MontCenis, issuing out of* the valley of 
| the Man r tonne ; that from the Taren- 
tuise and Little St.. Bernard (lLo. 122) ; 
that from Grenoble down the fertile 
and beautiful valley of Gresivumlnn ; 
and that from ( 'liambery. The cattle 
of MontineiJJau was long the bulwark 
of Savoy against France. Henry IV., 
while besieging ir. in 1 (joe, was nearly 
Killed by a cauno'-Aml fr.mi it snails, 
which covered him with dirt, and 
made the king cross himself devoutly'; 
upon which Sully remarked, that he 
was happy to see that his Majesty 
was so go*>d a Catholic. It, was 
bravely and skilfully defended for K» 
months against Louis XIII. bv Count 
G entire y Bens de Cavour. The works 
n ere finally demolished by Louis 
XI \ ., who took the place in 17u.\ A 
fen scanty fragments of wall, partly 
overgrown with briars and nettles, 
crowning tin rock above the town, 
are the only remains of (he former 
bulwark ofSav-q, and the key of its 
Alps. 

A good white wine is grown near 
Montmeilinn. 

The bridge over the Isere, crossed 
in proceeding towards tlie Mount 
Cenis, commands, in clear weather, 
a fine view of Mont Blanc, which is 
seen from no other point in our route. 
The road then pursues a course to- 
wards the An* ; then, taking that 
river for its guide, enters the valley 
of the Maurienue, which extends up 
to the Mont Cenis. 

1J Mai tav erne. 

lj Aiguebelle. {Inn: Poste, im- 
proved.) The country hereabouts is 
dreary and unhealthy from marshes 
which produce malaria ami its conse- 
quences, goitre (§ IT. Tlie Castle 
above the town, called La (%ul>on- 
n Arc, was the birthplace of several 
counts of Savoy. “The road is being 
carried more on a line with the river 
— an improvement by which many 
ascents and descents are avoided.” — - 
C. II. 

2^ La Grande Mai son. Inn : well 
situated, beds clean, and people civil. 

11 3 
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2 St. Joan Mauricnne. (fan: Hotel 
de l’Europe, tolerably good.) The 
chief town in the valley contains no- 
thing remarkable. 

The vineyards of St. Julien, grown 
on the debris and gravel-beds brought 
down by the Are, produce a wine of 
some repute. w 

2 St Michel. Inn: II. de Londres, 
not bad. 

2^ Modane. (Inn : Lion d’Or, mid- 
dling.) The last scene of Sterne’s 
‘Sentimental Journey’ is laid here. 

The scenery of the valley now be- 
comes interesting. Tin; road ascends 
high above the Arc, and the gorge, in 
whose depths it flows, serves as a 
natural ami tremendous fosse to the 
Fort Lesseillon, built on the opposite 
height, ami commanding with its 
many-mouthed batteries, rising tier 
above tier, the passage to Italy. A 
light bridge, spanning the black gorge 
which separates the fort from the 
road, is a striking object: it is called 
the Pont dti Liable. 

1J Verney. Near this, Horace 
Walpole lost his lap-dog, which was 
carried off by a wolf pouncing down 
upon it from the forest. 

At Termigmm the path from the Col 
de Vanoise (Rte. 12;*) joins our road. 

A Railroad is projected from Turin, 
to pass through the crest of Mont 
Cenis by a innnel between I and .'j m. 
long! (1 847). 

2 Lansteboun/. ( Inn : Hotel Koval, 
improved.) — 1 k;> 1. This Ullage lies 
at the foot of the Mont Cenis. After 
passing a large barrack, the road 
crosses the Arc, and bidding adieu 
to that stream, begins to ascend the 
mountain by easy and well-con- 
structed zigzags. Extra horses are 
necessary to reach the summit; and 
it takes about Mt} hrs. for a carriage 
to mount from Lanslebourg to the 
posthouse of the Mont Cm is. It is 
possible to walk up in a shorter time, 
avoiding the zigzag and following 
the old road, which debouches near 
the 2oth Refntje. 

Between Lanslebourg and Susa 
there are 2M houses of Refuge planted 
at intervals by the roadside, occupied 
by cantoniers, whose duty it is to take 


care of tho road and assist travellers. 
Each house is numbered, beginning 
from the Piedmontese side of the 
mountain. Near No. 22 avalanches 
sometimes fall: the dangerous, spot 
may be passed in M or 4 minutes. No. 
2u is called La Ramasse. Here sledges 

■ are kept; and in winter, when deep 
snow covers the inequalities on the 

j sides of the mountain, travellers may 
j descend in one of them to Lansle- 
; bou rg in 10 minutes! The sledge is 
guided by a peasant, who places him- 
self in front ; and, from the expo- 
j rience gained in collecting {rarnasser') 
and transporting wood in this man- 
J net*, they are so skilful, that there 
is little risk in this extraordinary 

■ mode of travelling. The perpend i- 
| cilia r descent is 0< *0 metres — nearly 
| 2000 fr. 

The 17th Kefuge is the barrier of 

■ SaMiy: here a toll of a fr. per horse 

■ is le\ied, and goes to keep the road in 
, repair. Soon after the pointe culmi- 
i nantc of the pass is reached, 6780 ft. 
i above the sea level; thence the road 
! descends to the plain of Mont Cenis; 
i and a person may arrive at the post- 
' house from Lanslebourg, on foot, in 

2 hrs. and 20 minutes, and may de- 
1 scend by the same mad in little more 
than h} hr. The road passes near 
the margin of a considerable lake, 
which is generally frozen during 6 
months of the year: it is famed for its 
delicious trout: the fishery belongs to 
the monks of the Hospice. 

M Posthouse of the Mont Cenis (Monte 
; Cenisio), and the Old Posthouse, tole- 
| ruble inns, where travellers may re- 
| gale on the excellent trout of the lake, 
i and sometimes on ptarmigan, for 
! which they will, however, pay hand- 
j somely. This magniticent, road, an- 
! other liioTiument of the genius of the 
j imperial road-maker, Napoleon, w-as 
j eomrneneed by his orders in ISOM, and 
J finished in IHIo, at an expense of 
i ,‘*00,000/. The engineer w as the Che- 
valier Fabbroni. It is one of the 
safest roads over the Alps, and the 
most practicable in winter time. From 
| the posthouse the ascent of the Little 
I Mont Cenis (llte. 128) commences. 

I About half a mile beyond the Post 
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is the Hospice, originally founded by 
Charlemagne, who crossed the Mont. 
Cenis with an army in the 9th cen- 
tury. The existing edifice, built by 
Nappleon, is now occupied, half by a 
corps of carbineers who examine the 
purports of all travellers crossing the i 
mountain; the other half by monks I 
of the Benedictine order, who oxer- j 
cise gratuitous hospitality towards ! 
poor travellers. The house contains j 
two or three neat bed-rooms for j 
guests of the higher class. ! 

At Grande Croix, an 7/m at the ! 
lower extremity of the plain, is a 
group of taverns occupied by carters j 
and muleteers; there the descent be- j 
gins. The road, as originally con- j 
struetod, skirted along the sides of j 
the mountain; but owing to its fearful j 
exposure to avalanches, this portion 
of it has been abandoned, and a new 1 
line, supported on a lofty causeway, i 
and reached by winding tourniquets, ! 
descends directly through the midst ] 
of the plain of St. Nicolas, quite out j 
of the reach of avalanches, except ! 
between the 3rd and 4th -llefugos, j 
whore they still sometimes *fa’ l in j 
spring. A gallery cut i if the rock | 
where the old road passed, is non . 
abandoned: if exhibits a most singular j 
scene of confusion, the roof having I 
partly fallen in. j 

The harrier of Piedmont stands in j 
the midst, of the little plain of St. Ni- | 
colas. On issuing from this plain, a j 
magnificent mountain on the left is \ 
seen the Koehomelon : on its sum- j 
mil is the chapel of Notre Dame des I 
Neigos, formerly visited by pilgrims, | 
but of late abandoned on account of 
the risk and difficulty of the ascent. 
.From its top a view may be obtained 
of a part of the plains of Italy. Those 
are not visible from any part of the 
Mont. Cenis road above Molaret. The 
new road no longer passes through 
Ferric re and Novalese, but proceeds 
directly to 

, 3 Molaret, the first Piedmontese 
village, near which there is a small 
inn. A new gallery has been cut in ! 
the rock between this and 

2 Susa. ( funs : La Posta; Hotel j 
de Savoie, new.) This little town of | 


2000 Inhab., planted at the point of 
junction of the roads over the Mont 
Genevre (Hte. i:io) and the Mont 
Denis, i s chielly remarkable on ac- 
count of its antiquity, having been 
founded by a llonian colony in the 
reign of Augustus, under tin; name 
of Segusio. The only thing worth 
notice is the Arch of triumph, of the 
Corinthian order, erected about eight 
years juj., in honour of Augustus: it 
is outside the town, in the governor’s 
garden. Susa and the rest of the 
route to Turin are described in the 
II vxnnooK ion North Italy. • 

If Bruzzolo. 

if Sant. Ambrogio. 

lfBivoli. 

2}- (including 4 a post of favour). 

Ti rin', //ms.- Hotel Fedor:- Hotel 
de PKurope, obey, Trombetfa, aud the 
Pension Suisse, art' al.-o excellent. A 
f'micst -></ { '/tnr>'h is about to he built, 
with permission of the Government, 
for the Vaudois, in • which English 
('h. Err>' : -u- will be performed. 

For r \ firix, see the II wdiiook for 
North Ii.ua. 

The passage <»f the Monl Cenis, on 
the whole, is peril a (is one of rile least 
interesting <»f lh<‘ great, passes of the 
Alps, though the most frequented; 
there are, however, some striking 
points of v lew ; looking hack upon 
Lanslelxuirg from the ascent on the 
side of Savoy, and <>n ihe descent into 
Piedmont, the vast mountain of the 
Hoehomelon on ihe opposite side of 
the valley of Novalese, and the views 
of tin* Combe of Susa and plains of 
Piedmont seen on the approach to 
Susa, are very fine. The ascent, on 
the Italian side is long and tedious, 
requiring 5 or <* lirs. There are 
some interesting excursions to be 
made in the mountains which sur- 
round the plain of (he .Mont Cenis, 
and a day or two may be spent there 
agreeably ; tin ‘re is an on cal lent guide, 
Ftieiuie Mastndlet, to be obtained 
upon application to the Hospice on 
the Cenis. 
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ROUTE 128. 

MONT CENIS TO SUSA, BV THE LITTLE 
MONT CENTS AN1 > THE COL DE 
clair'Ce. 

(Ten or twelve hours.) 

Those who would make an excur- 
sion by the Little Mont Cenis, a sin- 
gularly wild route, instead of quietly 
descending by the high road from th 
Mont Cenis to Susa, may accomplish 
it easily in 12 hrs. 

The posthouse of the Mont Cenis 
(Rte. 127) is left by a path which 
descends* directly to the lake, then, 
skirting its upper border and across 
the meadows, it soon ascends rapidly 
towards the pasturages which lead to 
the edicts <>f the Little Mont Cenis, 
which are distant from the posthouse 
2 hrs. The mountain slopes around 
the plain of the Mont Cenis otter some 
of the richest pasturages in the Alps; 
those which loud to the Little Mont 
Cenis are of great extent. 

A very little way beyond the cha- 
lets of tiie Little Mont Cenis, the col 
is attained, and the valley which de- 
scends to Bramante, in the valley of 
the Arc, anil which lies at right angles 
with the path across tin* col, is seen 
through a great part of its length. 
On the opposite side of this valley 
rises the peak of the Grand Yallon; 
and a little on the left, from a deep 
turn in the valley below, called the 
Combe d’Ambin, rises one of the finest 
peaks in the Alps, the Mont d’Ambin 
on it, though its accessibility seems a 
miracle, is the station used in tl 
triangulation and measure of an are 
of the meridian across the great chain. 
The entire crest of the Ambin is co- 
vered with glaciers, and every crue is 
traced by a white bed of snow that 
rests within it. At the lower extre- 
mity of the valley of Bramante the 
mountains of the Vanoise close the 
view. 

To ascend this valley it is necessary 
to mount from the col of the Little 
Mont Cenis directly up some rocks, 
and continue for a short time on that 
side of the mountain; the path after- 
wards descends among vast rocks 
which strew this sterile-looking val- 


ley; and, after leaving on the right 
the turn in the ravine below, which 
forms the Combe d’Ambin, through 
wdiich a stream, like a thread of silver, 
flows, the path ascends up a rugged 
and broken course until it reaches tl: 
chalets of Savines. Here there is a 
rich little spot of meadow' land, and a 
scanty herbage on the slopes of the; 
valley. On the left, a rugged path 
leads across from the postliouse on 
the Cenis by some little lakes in the 
mountains of Bard, to this valley, 
above the chalets of Savines: it is 
rather shorter, but more fatiguing. 
Wolves are so common in the forest 
of Bramante, lower down the valley, 
that the dogs kept at the chfilcts of 
Savines are of great power, haviug 
their necks armed with spiked collars. 
The wolves here are probably the 
successors of those ravenous rascals 
that gobbled up Walpole’s poor little 
dog Toby, as his master passed with 
the poet Gray at the foot of this 
forest on his way into Italy. The 
herdsman always has his ritle read}', 
when he hears the alarm from his 
dogs, to destroy the marauder. 

J Taxing ascended above the mea- 
dows of Savines, the path rises amidst 
rocks and stones, and at length reaches 
a little lake in an elevated plain, in 
which all seems desolate, solitary, and 
sterile. The black precipices of the 
mountain of Bard on the left hand 
and those of the Mont d’Ambin on 
the right, bound its sides; from the 
Ambin enormous glaciers sweep down 
to the lake, and small cataracts, from 
the meltiug of the ice on either side 
mark their courses by light lines of 
foam that steam down the precipices, 
and make their dark masses still 
blacker. Amidst- this apparent ste- 
rility thousands of gentianellus, ra- 
nunculus glacialis, violets of the rich- 
est fragrance, and a hundred other 
Alpine flowers, grow and bloom un- 
seen, in every swampy spot, and be- 
tween the stones with which the plain 
and col are covered. 

This lake is filled by the meltings 
of the glaciers of the Mont d’ Ambin. 
It is called the Lac Blanc, or Lac dc 
Savines: it is about 1 ni. long. At 
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its upper extremity is a low ridge 
certainly no^a hundred feet above the 
level of the lake. This is a crest of the 
groat chain, the Col de Clairee : across 
it two paths lie — that on the rt., by a 
wild and difficult course, leads over 
the Col de Touilles to Salabertrand, 
in the Val d’Exilles. 

The route to Susa lies on the left : 
by it the descent from the Col (le 
Clairoe is down a steep and rocky 
hollow, which terminates at the cross- 
ing of a bright stream near a pas- 
turage. This spot, where wine may 
be cooled in the stream, is a delicious 
place of rest, and where the refresh- 
ment, which it is necessary for the 
traveller to take with him from the 
inn on the Moat Cenis, will be fully 
enjoyed. From this place of rest a 
steep slope leads down to the pas- 
turage seen from the resting-place. 
It is a Hat, surmounting enormous 
precipices, which seem to forbid any 
attempt to descend from them ; and 
there will be little disposition imme- 
diately to seek a path, for from this 
spot one of the most glorious \ie\\ s 
in the Alps is presented. Imme- 
diately below is the deep basin and 
narrow valley of the Clairee, which 
is almost always tilled with vapour 
that seems to boil as in a caldron: 
when the clouds from it rise high 
enough to catch the current of air, 
they disperse. 

Hey ond this valley, the mountain 
above Ohaumont, in the Val d’Exilles, 
bounds the view ; but, turning to- 
wards the loft, the Combe of Susa is 
seen over the intervening mountains, 
even to its termination in the plains 
of Piedmont, stretching away to the 
horizon far beyond the hill of the 
Nuperga. 

On the rt. are the precipices, which 
must be climbed, though they seem to 
be utterly impracticable, by those who 
would go from the Col de Clairee to 
the Col de Touilles. 

So abrupt are the edges of the pre- 
cipices that divide the lower valley 
from this pasturage, that descent 
seems hopeless. “ W e stood,” says 
one who has travelled much in these 
unfrequented passes of the Alps, “ on 


the brink of enormous precipices, 
their outlines at our feet cut ab- 
ruptly against the clouds, into which, 
through occasional openings made 
by the wind, we could see the black, 
deep, and shadowed valley. r Phe 
scene was most impressive. Our 
guide was puzzled for a fjiort time by 
the clouds which obscured the point 
for which we should make. At length 
he led us down the precipice by a 
most extraordinary path, which it 
w'us difficult to discover. It was like 
winding steps which had been rudely 
cut in a crevice : it seemed like a 
descent through a chimney. Below 
I his rift, a sleep, difficult, stony, and 
most fatiguing path brought us to 
some Piedmontese chalets. 

“ Though the clouds seemed to sink 
as we descended, they sometimes in 
their changes enveloped us ; and wo 
were glad to hear the voice of a boy, 
who, having heard us, shouted to us 
from the chalets, to tell us what di- 
rection we should take. 

“ A still more difficult path led us 
further down to some other chalets, 
bulow which there were extensive 
pasturages on a steep slope. Having* 
crossed these, we entered a wood, 
down through which the most abrupt 
and fatiguing part of our route lay, 
which would scarcely have been 
practicable but for tin* entangled 
roots. Prom the wood we emerged 
upon a rocky slope, and, after a 
inarch of 8 or ‘J hrs., reached a few 
scattered stone huts at the head of 
the Val de C lairee. On looking back 
we appeared to have descended the 
face of a precipice, down which the 
numerous streams of the Clairee ran 
from the summit as it* they issued 
from the sky, to the torrent by which 
we rested: the w hite lines were trace- 
able through three or four thousand 
feet of their descent. 

“ The pass of the Clairee is, ou 
the Italian side, the steepest that X 
have ever traversed. This was one of 
the many difficult passes by which 
the Vaudois, in 1087, under their 
pastor and captain, Ilenri Aruaud, 
returned to their valleys. They had, 
after entering Savoy, wandered by a 
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course rather difficult to trace, until 
they had crossed the Col de Bon- 
homme, whence they descended into 
the Tarentaise, traversed the Mont 
Iseran into the valley of the Arc ; 
thence by the Mont Conis, the Little 
Mont Conis, and the Col de Clairee, 
into the valley of the Clairee. Here 
they encountered the troops of the 
Grand Duke of Savoy, who prevented 
their entry into the valley of Exilles 
by the Clairee, and they wore com- 
pelled to return and cross the Col de 
Touilles, from which the southern 
branch of the Clairee, called the Ci- 
auri, Hows. The account of tlieir 
sufferings, before they cleared these 
mountain passes, and so signally de- 
feated their enemies at tin* bridge of 
Salabertrand, forms a part of one of 
the most interesting narratives ever 
published ; it was written by Henri 
Arnaud himself, their colonel and 
pastor.* 

“The recollection of their perilous 
adventures,” says the author of * Ex- 
cursions in the Alps/ “was vividly 
recalled whilst sitting on a spot which 
they also had visited, resting ourselves 
from a fatiguing descent which they 
had encountered, and in sight of the 
savage mountain of Les Touilles, by 
which they were compelled to retreat, 
and encounter yet further dangers. 
The few miserable huts near us were 
uninhabited, and neither afforded 
shelter nor food. Continuing our 
route, wo kept close to the torrent, 
from which a large stream was sepa- 
rated for irrigation. By the side of 
the channel of this stream we con- 
tinued some way ; then the’ road sank 
below it ; afterwards we ascended 
rapidly by a stoop path cut out at the 
foot of precipices, which rose in un- 
broken grandeur directly over us. 

“ Along the face of these rocks the 

* It was translated by the late Hugh Dyke 
Acland, from a rare copy, under the title of 
* The Glorious Recovery by the Vaudois of 
their Valleys ’ An account of these interesting 
people, ami of this their most remarkable ad- 
venture, lias been given to the world by Hr. 
Wm. Beatlie, in his History of the Waldenses, 
published by Virtue, which contains engraved 
views of the eventful scenes through which they 
passed. 


channel for the watercourse was cut ; J 
and though, at our greatest elevation ■ 
above the valley of Clairee, we were 1 
at least a thousand feet higher than : 
the natural bed of the torrent, wo' 
were still below the head of the arti- 
ficial channel whence its waters flowed 
rapidly towards us. It was difficult 
to believe the fact before our eyes ; 
and, as we looked back into the short, 
deep, narrow valley that wc had left, 
and whilst wc saw the Clairee* foam- 
ing down its course, the aqueduct 
seemed to usrrnd steeply from the 
valley. This water is led round the i 
brow of the mountain to irrigate the 
meadows above Jail Ion. Emm the 
highest point of our passage the view 
| lip the valley of the Doire to Exilles 
| was very fine ; and immediately after 
j passing this point, tlu* Combe of Susa 
opened to us from between the Roche 
Melon and the Col do Fcnctre, to the 
plains beyond Turin. We soon fell 
into the high road from the Mont 
Cenis (Kto. 1 27) •, and about 7 o’clock 
reached the Hotel de la Toste at 
/bWc.” 

ROUTE 129. 

GRENOBLE TO BRIAN (JON 15 V 1501*1:0 
IMJYSANS, AND TIIE COL 1>E l.AL’TA- 
RET. 

(Two Days.) 

G rvnnhfr (Gratianopolis), the chief 
city in tlu* Dcpartement de VI sere, 

! an important place beautifully situ- 
I a tod, and having a population of 
| 25,000, is described in tin* II \ ni >- 
book ion France. It is here only 
mentioned as the starting point for an 
excursion across the Col de Lautarct 
to the pass of the Mont Gencvre. 

There is a good but very circuitous 
road from Grenoble by Vizille, Gap 
and Embrun to Briaiujon, and a dili- 
gence goes to the latter town daily 
from Grenoble; but it is 50 m. further, 
and through a country that is gener- 
ally uninteresting, whilst that by the 
Col de Lautarct abounds with some of 
the finest scenes in the Alps. 

To save this distance, Napoleon 
commenced the construction of a new 
road by this pass, and many magni- 
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f i cent works were completed upon it, 
but since his abdication it has been 
abandoned. The new line was called 
“ Monte d' Espotjne cn Ttolie 

The road to Vizillo formerly crossed 
the plain of Grenoble, then ascending 
the heights by a course parallel to the 
river J)rac. descended to the town of 
u mlle. But within a few years, a 
perfectly level communication has 
been made by the road to Marseilles, 
up the plain, through fine avenues t< 
the village of La Claix, whore there is 
a remarkable bridge over the Drac. 
The road to Vizi lie thence continues 
up the banks' of the Ivomanclie by a 
course nearly level. 

Vizilte, leagues, has about 2oou 
Inhah. Its inns are wretched. I( is 
considered as tin* cradle of the first 
French revolution, for here the par- 
liament of Dauphiny first made a de- 
claration fatal to the 1 power of the 
Bourbons. 

Here is the (Jhatenu. of the cele- 
brated constable of the 17th century, 
Lesdiguieres. It had, since the revo- 
lution, become the property of M. 
IVrier, the brother of the min ster, 
who had established cotton or flax 
works hen*; but it was partly de- 
stroyed by tire in 18:25. 

A char may bo used on the road to 
the Col de Lautaret ns far as Bourg 
d’Oysans, jo which tow n there is also 
a diligence* from Grenoble*. The road 
ascends hv the right, hank of the Ju>- 
manche through a narrow, but beau- 
tiful and well- wooded valley, which 
runs with nearly the same wild cha- 
racter into the heart of tin* mountains 
for <; or 7 leagues. In some places 
the valley widens enough for tin* esta- 
blishment of a village or a hamlet: 
of these, Chichilane, Gavel, and La 
Clavct are tin* principal. Near Gavel 
there are some iron works. This re- 
> markable ravine or Combe, which is 
also an English, or rather Celtic 
name for a defile, bears the name of 
the Combe de Gavet, and extends 
from the plain of Vizille to the plain 
of the Bourg d’Oysans, a fertile valley, 
surrounded by lofty mountains. It 
is within record that a large lake, was 
formed in the 11th century by the 


falling of the neighbouring mountains 
at the entrance of the Combe de 
Gavet: this dammed the river, and 
the waters accumulated in the plain 
above, and formed a large lake, of 
which the surface w as .> leagues long, 
and 1 wide, and its depth from 60 
to HO ft. This lake existed for about 
‘200 years. At length, in September, 
1220, it hurst its barrier, rushed into 
the Combe of Gavet, swept away in 
its fury every thing that it touched, 
rapidly passed into the Drue, and 
thence into the I sore, then Rowing 
over the plain below the two rivers 
submerged a great part, of Grenoble 
At the lower extremity of the plain 
of Bourg dOysaus, a path across the 
mountains leads to tin* valley of A1 le- 
mon!, where there art* iron works, but 
the readiest access to them is from 
tin* valley of Gresivaudan, above 
Grenoble. 1 cry near Bourg d’Oy- 
sans, a gold miie* is still worked. 

/ Inn i'ij 7 A leagues from 

Vizille is situated on the left bank of 
the river, and near the upper ex- 
tremity of the plain. The yegetation 
of ils valley is remarkably rich; tin* 
lofty mountains that surround it offer 
in some places precipitous fact's that 
present extraordinary instances oftor- 
t uous strati Meat ion. On approaching 
the Bourg, the enormous Mont de 
Lens, wrapt in glaciers, closes the 
head of the \ alley, and divides the 
torrent which Mows from the dark 
gorges of the Veiiyon. w hich descends 
from the valley of St. ( lit islopher, 
from that of the Kmnanche, which 
flows through the Combe of Malval. 

The inn at Bourg d'Oysans (Hotel 
de la Fosie) is the only endurable 
one on the route; it is therefore de- 
sirable to divide tin* journey here, and 
rest at. 11 leagues from Grenoble. 
Indeed, it is almost necessary, as 
Monesticr, the next point of conve- 
nient rest, is on the other side ot the 
(Nil de Lautaret. distant a long day’s 
journey. if the traveller should ar- 
rive early enough to push on to La 
Grave, nearly 0 hrs. further, he may 
rest there in a poor inn, made, how- 
eyer, more endurable now than it w r as 
formerly ; but he should be. assured of 
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daylight for his journey thither 
through the magnificent scenery of 
the Combe of Mah al. 

[An interesting excursion may be 
made from Bourg d’Oysans to La 
Berarde, in the upper part, of the 
valley of St. Christopho, between 7 
and 8 hours* walk from the Bourg. 
The only inn on the whole route is 
at the finely situated village of Venos, 
2-J hrs. from Bourg d’Oysans, where 
there are tolerable quarters, but the 
traveller must carry liis own provi- 
sions thither. St. Christopher is 2 
hrs. above Venos, and La Berarde 
lies at the foot of Mont Pelvoux, the 
highest peak in the southern Alps. 
The scenery of the whole valley, and 
especially at and above La Berarde, 
may vie in grandeur with any in the 
Alps. The valley is less known than 
Chamouni w r as before the time of 
Wyndham and Pocock ; but a day 
devoted to visiting it from Bourg 
d’Oysans will always be remembered 
with gratification by" the lover of 
sublime scenery.] 

From Bourgd’Oysans to Monestier, 
the road is practicable only for mules, j 
In many places a good char-road re- j 
mains, but from point to point the road j 
has been allowed to fall so entirely' to j 
decay as to become impracticable. 

A little beyond the Bourg, the 
road twice crosses the Bomanchc, 
and ascends by its left bank very high 
above the Tnfernet , as the inaccessible 
Combe of Malval is called, and at 
least 800 ft. over the torrent. The 
ancient road — for this course was 
known to the Homans, from Brianeon 
to Grenoble — passed much higher 
behind Mont Lens, where there is a 
village of this name, 4200 ft. above 
the level of the sea. In carrying the 
new road along, above the torrent, 
where the escarpments of the moun- 
tains are bare, smooth, and nearly 
perpendicular, wherever it has been 
possible to cut away the rock in open 
day, to terrace the road, this has been 
done; but where masses projected 
whieh could not be removed, these 
have been boldly cut through, and a 
gallery has been made in one place 
200 ft longer than that of Gondo, in 


the route of the Simplon. (Rte. 57.) | 
Three lateral openings w ere found to * 
he necessary to light the gallery; from 
either of these a sight of the foaming- 
course of the torrent, 800 ft. below , \ 
is most appalling. At the further* 
end of the gallery the road sweeps 
down to the banks of the river, and 
then passes nearly 011 its level through 
another gallery. Such are the extra- 
ordinary works on this route, so long 
left useless to the world, for the want 
of doing something more to make 
them available. But though utterly 
neglected by Louis XVI1L and, 
Charles X., the works were resumed | 
and continued by Louis Philippe. This! 
magnificent road, which, for scenery' 
and engineering, ranks among the 
grandest in the Alps, is now (1810) 
in rapid progress. With the excep- 
tion of some laborious cuttings made 
to facilitate the entrance into tlu j 
defile of the Infcnieis , it is finished 
to Le Dauphin, and in active progress 
further on, amidst stupendous difii- 
ies, as far as La Grave. 

From the last gallery, the road 
rises up through a valley filled with 
rocks and blocks of enormous size 
that, have fallen from the mountains 
above, and which are interspersed 
with a few trees and a' scanty culti- 
\ ation. In the midst of such a desert 
lies the hamlet of 

I.c Dauphin, 4 leagues from Bourg 
d’Oysans : here refreshment may be 
had at a miserable auberge. Above 
Le Dauphin, the savage and rocky 
character of the valley predominates; 
and the traveller enters a nearly 
straight ravine of almost unequalled 
wildness, bounded by the precipitous 
bases of mountains thousands of foot 
in height, almost everywhere inacces- 
sible, those of Mont de Lens on the 
rt. absolutely so, and crowned by 
fields of ice and snow, which, owing 
to the height and abruptness of the 
defile, can only here and there be seen 
from below r . 

Numerous Streams are crossed, 
which descend in falls from the gla- 
ciers that crest the precipices, and 
foaming over the steep talus formed 
on the sides of the valley by the dis- 
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Integration of the mountain, cross 
*he road, and add to the fury of t he 
Romanche. Not far from Le Dau- 
phin, on the 1., a magnificent cata- 
ract pushes out from the top of the 
precipice, and falls in a large volume J 
Into the valley below ; this is called j 
}j,c Said de la Pure He. Tin; universal I 

I tory of a peasant-girl leaping down | 
inhurt, to escape the violence of a j 
hasseur, is applied to this fall also. I 
So vast an; some of the blocks that i 
trow the valley, that one among j 
>thers measures 50 paces in length, j 
aid against several, stone huts and j 
halets are raised and sheltered ; for ( 
hough there appear to be little herb- j 
ige here, what there is is rich enough | 
,o induce those who have herds to 
nd them here to pasturage. 

Still further up the valley, near a 
ne cataract, on the 1., are the lead- 
mines of Les Freaux, belonging to 
M. Marat de l’Ombre, when* many 
workmen are employed to raise the 
are and smelt it. The adits are seen 
high upon the preeipitous sides of the 
jin o mi tains, and ropes and machinery 
jextend into the valley below ; these , 
primes art; said to he worked to ad- 
vantage. The completion of this road 
to Grenoble would be to the proprie- 
itors a measure of great importance. 

! At the head of this savage valley 
the road rises to the miserable village 
of La Grave, where there is a wretched 
inn. Here the author was onee de- 
tained all night in a storm, and the 
filth and misery of such a <jite cannot 
be imagined. At a future visit no 
bread could be procured, except the I 
black stuff, so misnamed, baked once 
a year, which it is necessary to chop 
with a hatchet (which always lies by 
the loaf) and soak in water. Eggs, 
however, may be had, and always 
good wine. The resumption of the 
construction of the road, by increas- 
ing the intercourse, is said to have 
made the Fun at La Grave more tole- 
rable. This extraordinary road is 
now in the course of being boldly car- 
ried the whole way along the rt. bank 
of the llomanche, through the savage 
defile described. J 

The situation of La Grave is very | 


fine, directly opposite to the vast 
glaciers of the Mont, de Lens, which 
present a scene of the most striking 
grandeur. During the winter, the 
cold precludes the burying of the 
dead — the ground is too hard ; the 
bodies are therefore suspended in the 
granges until the returning spring. So 
wretchedly are the people off for fuel, 
that dried cow-dung is chiefly used. 

On leaving La Grave, the path 
descends to pa.vs some ruck- ; then 
rising, it leads abrupt i> to a turn in 
the valley that overlooks a '.cry fine 
fall of the Komanche, all its waters 
being poured into a deep abyss ; to 
flank this abyss, the road, making a 
little detour, risesahove thehcadof the 
fall, and soon after the traveller reaches 

l if lard d' Arhc\ a village as wretched 
as that of La Grave. Here the moun- 
tain of the Lautarct commences, or 
rather, the mountain ridge, or barrier 
that divides the valley of the llo- 
rnanclu* from that of Monestier or 
tin* Giu-mune. This pass rises to the 
height of more than «5o<)<> feet above 
the level of the sea; the col is covered 
■vith the most beautiful pasturage, 
and is one of the richest spots in tho 
Dauphiny Alps for the harvest of tho 
botanist. 

On the summit, 2 leagues from 
Villard d’Arenc. there is a Jllaixon 
ffospitafwr, one of those founded by 
Humbert II. in the 11th century; 
this is kept by a peasant appointed to 
the duty; but travellers are cautioned 
not to trust, to getting fed there, though 
wine always, and bread and curds may 
sometimes be found on the Lautaret. 

The scene from the' ee>] is most 
sublime: immediately above* it, on the 
rt., is the Mont d’ Archies. scathed, 
and pinnacled with rocks, and clothed 
with enormous glaciers, ending, on the 
side of the Romanehe, in the glacier 
of Tabuehet, whence this river has its 
source; on the other side, the river 
Guisanne is seen tumbling down the 
Mont d’Areines, from its glaciers, to 
How through the valley of Monestier. 

From tho Col de Lautaret a steep 
road descends into the sterile and 
miserable valley of the Guisanne, to 
the first hamlet, J*a Madelaino, thence 
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to La Loi'/ot, where there is a toler- 
able inn; still lower is the village of 
Casset, at the base of the glacier of 
Laseiale ; and at the end of nearly 
3 hrs. from the Col do Lautaret arc 
the 

liatha <>f 1-1- leagues from 

Bonrg d’Oy sans: lu re there are seve- 
ral inns, much frequented during the 
season, of which the best, Chez Ar- 
mand, is very tolerable. 

The mineral waters here June a 
temperature of loi , and are both 
drank and employed in baths: they 
are so abundant that they art* em- 
ployed to turn a mill. lh*low Clo- 
nes tier, the v alley exhibits cultiva- 
tion; barley is grown, and the mea- 
dows, by irrigations, arc very pro- 
ductive: and, after the.naked and ste- 
rile route from Le Dauphin to Mn- 
nestier, the appearance of trees i> 
hailed as giving the highest charm to 
the scenery. 

The whole course of the Guisannc 
can be seen to Brianyon, where the 
forts of this frontier town are visible, 
piled above each other; beyond is a 
chain of lofty mountains, over which 
is seen the peak of tin* Monte \ iso; 
this is a magnificent scene. 

There tire several villages in the 
Val Mone&tier below the baths; the 
principal are La Salle, Chantemerle, 
so named from the number of black 
birds that frequent it; and St. Clmf- 
frey. The approach to Brian yon is 
strikingly line, its walls and forts 
rising as they do to the highest /V/t- 
ferntit , which is placed on a peak, 
nearly 10,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea ; the broad rich valley of the 
Durance below the town, and the 
mountain boundaries to the valley, 
make this one of the most picturesque 
towns and scenes in the Alps. 

Bri''rtprni 9 3 hours’ walk from Mo- 
ncstier. The best inn is L’Ours. This 
town lias, gates, walls, and regular 
defences, and every strong position is 
occupied with a fort or battery; it 
guards the frontier of France by the 
pass of the Mont Gene vre and t.he 
valley of the Durance. A. diligence 
goes daily to and from fimbrun, but 
there is no public conveyance from 
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| Brianyon across the Mont Genevre to< 

j Italy. : 

It. is a city of high antiquity. Pliny 
attributed its foundation to tin" 
Greeks, who wore chased from t!u? 
borders of the lake of Como; other*; 

] have given its foundation to Bello,, 
j sus or Brenmis. Ammianus Marcel- 
! linns call- it Yirgantia Castclluni. 
j It held a Roman garrison. St. Am- 
j brose was here on his way to Vienna 
in Dauphiny when he heard of tin- 
death of the Emperor Valens, wlio: ,- 
lu* was going to baptize. 

This little city is one of the smalle: 
in France, having less than :ioo<i li 
hah. The streets are narrow an 
steep, but many of the houses in 
, .11 built. It boasts of a Gram. 

! Place : its church is not worth a visi 
| The town itself is strong from it 
| position and mural defences, but tli 
! seven forts which guard it render i 
j almost impregnable. Between lb 
: city and some of these forts there i 
| a. bridge over the deep bed of tin- 
j Durance, which foams beneath vast 
] precipices. The bridge is of bold com 
| struct inn, a single arch of 13o EnglLli 
! feet quin, and iso feet, above the tor- 
! rent. It was built in 17.1 m, under tip 
! direction of the Marcchal d’Asfcld. 

| See Handivook foji Fua.nce. 

ROUTE 130, 

VfllANyOX TO SUSA, UV TIIK PASS OP 
Tit IS MONT O K NT, VUE. 

On leaving Brianyon for the Mont 
Genevre, the valley of the Durance i> 
ascended by a narrow gorge for more 
than a league, as far as La VachethV 
a little hamlet at the foot of the 
Mont • Genevre. Here, on the 1., 
opens the Val de Neuvache, a line, 
large, and productive valley, a strik- 
ing contrast to the valley of the Gui- 
sannc. It is also called the Val des 
Bros, from its rich meadows. Its 
mountains are clothed with forests ; 
through it the river Ciairee flows foi r 
lu leagues, and then loses its name in 
a less considerable torrent — the Du- 
rance, which has scarcely run A 
leagues from its source in the Mont 
Genevre. At the foot of the Moat 
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Genevre is a fountain which formerly 
bore the name of Napoleon, and 
[served to commemorate the construc- 
tion of (lie new route. This was re- 
uiovc^l by the Bourbons, lest some | 
thirsty wayfarer should bless his ! 
memory. . 

Tin* ascent commences through a I 
A ine forest, and b\ r a series of ad- ! 
mirably constructed zigzags leads the | 
traveller up to ihe col, and presents i 
at every turn a variety in the views ' 
of Brianeon and its forts, the valleys ; 
of the Durance and Neuvache, and \ 
the surrounding mountains; these so ! 
[much tvlieve the tedium of ascent ! 
[that (he summit is attained before the i 
[traveller lias any idea that ho has ac- | 
[complished a distance of nearly *J ! 
[leagues. The old road continued by i 
th<* pirn* forests up tin* 1. hank of tin* 
stream, and pedestrians still pursue 
ii, as it is much the shortest |o attain j 
I lie ( h *1 of tin* Mont, (ienevre. 

I The [>lain of the Mont (ienevre is j 
[remarkable for the culture of barley 
; on its Minimi I, nearly liooo l*t. a lime 
the. level of the sea, and there are line 
ia.M urates on the slopes of the i.eigh- 
louring momitsiins. On the plain 
there is a village called the 

Mont <icm)rn\ •) leagues from 
Brianeon, which is inhabited all the 
year. Here is the custom-house, a 
Troublesome place to those who miter 
J/(f ht'Hc 

On the plain, and almost from a 
common source, two rivers rise — the 
[ 1 ’in mice, which flows into France and 
the Mediterranean, and the Doira- 
Susaua, which flows into the To and 
the Adriatic. 

! On the summit of the plain an 
obelisk was erected to commemorate 
the construction, in i8(.»7, of this fine 
road over the Alps. It is (i<> ft. high, 
'and had on its pedestal inscriptions to 
record the event : these the Bourbons 
removed. Is it possible that the 
wicked and the weak who ordered 
the destruction of such memorials as 
these, and the record on the fountain 
at the foot of the Mont Genevre, can 
have thought that with their removal 
the fame of Napoleon would he for- 
gotten ? Some retribution has already 


fallen upon such folly ami injustice. 
Orders were given by Bonis Thiiippe 
for the restoration of the inscriptions 
oil the obelisk and the fount si in. 

On leaving the Col of the Mont 
Genevre, the course of the river is 
followed for *2 leagues down a series 
of tourniquets, made in Ihe loose soil 
on the side of Mont Oiiaberlan, along 
which the road is carried, until it 
reaches the bed of the river and 
crosses it abou- 1 miles from ( Vsanno; 
i lie road then eoni mm*- to ibis vil- 
lage, where (lie stream from the Mont 
Genevre fails into a larger branch, 
which descends from the lofty moun- 
tains t licit bound till* IVolestailt Val- 
leys of Hiedmoni. 

(.’esaune, where there are two mi- 
serable inns, is not more than ;>T 
hours’ good walk from Brianeon. 

Below Ce.-.ai.ne, ihe course lies 
down ihe \ alley lo Susa b\ a miser- 
able road for carriages. The first 
important commune in the \ alley is 
, leagues, a la rev village at 

i the entrance to the vaiicv of Bar- 
j donncche, w lienee there is a pass by 
! the i\»l <te !u Kue to Modaue, in the 
! valley of the Are. From Unix, it is 
j about - leagues lo Salabertrand, a 
; place meiiioialile lbr the bailie fought 
. and won b\ the Yaudois. under Henri 
Arnaud, on their re! urn to their val- 
leys, after expatriation, in His;), when 
they were opposed by J.mio regular 
j entrenehed troops, three times their 
! numbers, and commanded by the 
Marquess de Larrcy, \\ ho was wound- 
ed in tin* action : every spot around 
lias interest in connection with that 
event : the mountain by which they 
had descended on the night of the 
battle ; and that by the Col de Sou, 
which they had crossed to go into 
their \ alleys after their victory. 

Beyond Salabertrand the valley 
narrows considerably, and forms, a 
good league below, near the fort of 
Exilles, a deep defile; in tin* midst 
of this the fort is placed, which per- 
| fcetly commands the valley ; here the 
river is crossed, and the road thence 
continues on its rt. bank, beneath the 
heights of Chaiiniont -a spot rendered 
memorable by the fate of the Comte 

* 9 
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le Belleisle, who fell here on the 9th 
)f July, 1747 : his desperate valour, 
vhich had been excitetl by the pro- 
nise of a Baton de Mareclnii of France, 
f he succeeded in forcing the pass, 
vas checked after he had received 
many severe wounds, by a coup de 
irace from a grenadier of the regi- 
nent of Monferrat. 

The valley, in and below the defile, 
is richly wooded, and preserves nearly 
lie same character for 3 leagues, from 
Salabertrand to 

vSusa (Kte. 127), 22 m. from Ce- 
zanne. 

ROUTE 131. 

CESANNE TO ITGNEltOL, UY TI1E COE 

1)E SESTRIKRES. 

From Cosanne, the road made by 
>rder of Napoleon to descend into 
Italy is more direct than that by 
Turin ; but the miserable policy of 
ho Sardinian government lias allowed 
his road beyond Cesanne to fall into 
lecay, and thus almost compelled tra- 
vellers to pass by Susa and Turin. It 
s 11 lirs. hard walking from Cesanne 
o Pcrouse by the Col de Sestrieros. 

The route by tin* Sesirieres from 
les aline crosses the Poire, and tin' 
ascent to the col immediately com- 
nences, by a series of zigzags like 
hat of the descent from the .Mont 
jenevre ; a lengthened snake-like 
;ourse of each can he seen from the 
ither across the valley of the Poire. 
The road from Cesanne soon reaches 
he hamlet of Champlas ; still the road 
jontinues to ascend over fine pas- 
uragos, till it reach the Col de Ses- 
;,rieres and chalets : the plain of the 
30 I is nearly 2 miles long. On the 
tide towards the Val Pragelas, the* 
lew is wild and fine of the valley 
nd the Mont Albergian. Above the 
fort of Fenestrelles, the road leads 
lown by tourniquets to the banks of 
,he Clusonc, and to the first village, 
>estrieres, 4 leagues from Cesanne, 
md thence to the villages of Pragelas 
>nd Traverse: the broad bed of the 
Tver beneath tlie dark pine forests 
Dpposite to Pragelas, the lowest in 
:ne valley of the two villages, gives 
rather an appearance of sterility to 


the valley. At Traverse there is a 
humble inn. The distance of this 
village from Cesanne by the Col de 
Sestrieros is about 3 hours’ walk. 
The Clusone gives a general name to 
j the whole valley, hut among its inha- 
| bit-ants the upper part above the fort 
of Fenestrelles is called the Val Pra- 
gelas; below the fort it is often called 
the Val de Perouse. 

Fenestrelles, 4 leagues, a village of 
800 Tnhab., with a tolerable inn. The 
fort of Fenestrelles is a place of great 
strength, which guards the approach 
to Piedmont by this valley. It rises, 
from the defile formed by the base of 
j the Mont Albergian, to the summit of 
! tlu? mountain, and commands the left 
bank of the torrent by its immense 
line of fortifications rising in terraces. 
The highest battery is accessible 
through a gallery that contains 3fioo 
steps. On the summit is a basin co- 
vered with verdure, called the Pro de 
! Oatinat, from this celebrated general 
j having encamped there. Not far from 
| the summit is the Col de la Fcnetre, 
which looks out upon the Combo of 
Susa and the valley of the Poire 
there are remains or old forts on the 
base of the Albergian, but they are 
neglected as unnecessary. The vil- 
lage of Fenestrelles lies in the middle 
of the defile below. The fort of Fe- 
nestrelles is used as a state prison. It 
is the scene of M. Saintine’s pretty 
tale of “ Piceiola.” 

[The J*ass of Fenestrelles leads to 
Susa in 5 hrs. The descent to Susa 
is painfully rugged.] 

From Fenestrelles to Pignerol 
there are 8 leagues, almost entirely 
through the valley of the Clusone: 
there is little interest in the valley, 
or variety in the scenery: it is gene- 
rally narrow; but where there is cul- 
tivation, corn and wine abound. The 
mulberry for silk -worms nourishes in 
the valley, and fruit and forest trees 
luxuriate, as they are almost always 
found to do on the side of Piedmont. 
Formerly, this valley was filled with 
a Protestant community, but their 
living in it was long prohibited. The 
Vaudois churches were not permitted 
out of the valleys of Rora, La Tour, 
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Martin, and Angrogna ; but tlie the cannon the}' could not hold their 
>re liberal policy of the Govern- position, retreated during the night 
>nt since Is 4-8 has removed this without losing a man; and the follow- 
ley of J -.a r I ing day, their sovereign of Sardinia, 

own also as the valley of Lucerna, j having quarrelled with his allies, 

' agreed to restore them to their val- 
Below Fonestrelles, the route passes ! leys and their hearths.* No history 
rough TUtmerous village’s and ham- | exists so replete with wonderful ad* 
s — Montole, House Villaret, and j ventures as that of the simple pea- 
lapeile — before reaching sants of these valleys, who fought 

Pc rouse, the principal town in the and suffered, and reconquered, for 
,lley (Inn: Auberge Nationale,agood liberty of conscience, 
untry inn, kept by Louis IVyran, a Abo\e the llalsille, one of the 
lation of the minister of that name), grandest assemblages of materials for 
iiieh is sometimes called the Valley alpine scenery is to he found, in cata- 
Pe rouse, it is situated directly 1 raets, ravines, and mountains: from 
)posite to the valley of St. Martin | the head of the valley there is a pass 
the Gertmuiasca, one of the most ' by the Col du Piz to Pragelas in the 
teresting of the Protestant valleys, j valley ol* Clusone. The author has 
his leads up by the torrent of the j crossed from Pragelas to Perousc in 
ermanasca to Pomirrnf and Perrier j one day, and lie Umovs no finer Ha- 
ir Pierrots), through scenes of great j verse in the Alps, and the panorama 
chnossfc and beauty. Above Perrier ' from the col R one of the most sub- 
vo branches meet: that to the S.W. lime in the great chain, 
ads to PtnioretLo and J’nifis; that on Another pass between the valleys 
le NAV. has, above a defile oil its of the Gernianasca and the Clusone 
pposite side, a midst fruit-trees, corn j is that by the Col Alhergiau, which 
id pasturages, the commune of Mu- j leads from the BuImIIo and the wild 
nlle. A little beyond the road enters ! v-iVey and Alps above it to Pone- 
doe]) ravine of the Germanasoa, ! strellos. 

liich is singularly wild and beau- From Perousc t«> tin* Ihdsille, and 
ful; at its upper extremity it opens hack to Perousc, may he accomplished 
the valley below the Commune easily in a day. 
f Mu reel} nearly opposite to the val- On the route from Perousc to Pig- 
3y which leads across the Col de la nerol some fine quarries are passed, 
\mtaine to Pralis. where stone is raised for the public 

Continuing up the valley of the j works of Turin ; nearly opposite to 
>crmanasen, the house of tlie M. j these is seen another of the Protestant 
LYon, the Syndic of Marcel, is passed; ! churches, Rf. G< ntvmo , and the. little 

> singularly handsome structure in valley which leads to Pen mol; still 
uch a situation. About a league further down is the church of Pru- 
ibovo this spot is the hamlet of AW- ruslin, nearly opposite to where ihe 
file - and immediately over it, the valley widens, and the road enters 
celebrated Castella, a terrace on tin* u^on the plains, fhrougli the hamlets 
side of a peaked mountain, where the ot Port and Ahadia, to Pignerol. 
Vaudois entrenched themselves iindpr 

flenri Arnaud. Here the little hand- ROIJTK 132. 


Kio to ,00 struggled f» r their father- . , ,, lh; VA „ 1WIS , \ni> iuk 

■and, and fought, for three days the T , A 0ROlx . 

tinted armies of France and hardmia, 

amounting to ‘22,000 men. When tl . J*njw'rol (fans : not good, Alborgo 
latter, however, found it necessary to do Cainpagua said to he best; Corona 
bring up artillery, which was accom- Grande; (Janonc d’Oro). Pignerol is 
plished with excessive difficulty, the a straggling town, having some ma- 

t n; fact ure s and at large and rather 
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uncivil population, 1 .‘>,500 in IS: 1 . 8. It 
was ont o fortified. Its castle was once 
a state prison. It has a fine < 'athedrtd. 

A diligence several times a tlay be- 
tween Pignvrol and Turin, which 
gives great facility to the traveller 
who wishes a> visit the Protestant 
Valleys from this city ; and from Pig- 
nerol to La Tour a diligence travels 
daily; the distance is not more than 
10 Eng. in.: the route lies through St. 
Seenndo to Bischorasco, r> in., and :> 
m. further to the first Protestant com- 
mune at 

St. Giormnii, Here a new church 
was built while Piedmont was under 
the go\ eminent of Napoleon. Upon 
the restoration of the house of Sar- 
dinia, the Roman Catholics, whose 
church is on the other side of a little 
stream, complained that the voices of 
the Protestants in singing disturbed 
their devotions, and an order was 
given to shut out the abomination by 
a large barricade of wood, which the 
Vaudois were compelled to erect be- 
fore the door of their church. This 
has now, * however, dropped aw ay bit 
by bit, and little remains of this e\i- 
dence of intolerance. The church is 
of a singular form— a horse-shoe — 
but it is not favourable to the preacher 
or his congregation. , 

A short league beyond St. Gio- 
vanni, through a fertile country, lies 

La Tour ( Inna : L’Ours, opposite 
Col. Beckwith's house; Lion d'Or, 
chez Bottler), the principal town of 
the Protestant communities. The val- 
ley of La Tour is know n also as the 
valley of Luccrna and the Val Peliee. 
A very handsome Protestant Church 
lias been begun here, with permission 
of the Government, since .1 K-l-S, with 
residences for the clergy and profes- 
sors. Colonel Beckwith contributed 
largely to it. 

An hospital has been established 
for the sick and poor among the Pro- 
testants, by funds raised chiefly in 
Holland, Russia, and England : in 
18B7 a College w T as established there 
for the education of young men for 
the ministry of the Vaudois churches, 
and they have thus removed the ne- 
cessity which had hitherto existed of 


| sending them to Geneva or Lausanne. 

| This institution is chiefly endowed by 
I funds raised In the above countries, 

| but ow ing in a great measure tv the 
i liberality, the exertions, and the zeal 
; for the cause of the Vaudois, of 
: Colonel Beckwith and Dr. Gilly. To 
; the latter the Vaudois are under the 
j deepest obligations for tin* interest he 
j has taken, and the influence his writ- 
! ings have excited in their favour. A 
■ large Roman Catholic church has 
. been recently built here for the con- 
• version of the Vaudois, but it has 
, been attended by signal failure. 

' There is no part of the Alps that, 
for richness and beauty in the lower 
; valleys, and for wild and magnificent 
: scenery in the defiles and mountains, 

! surpasses the valleys of the Vaudois. 

( Easy of access, by good roads from 
Turin, La Tour is reached in d hrs. 
from that city, through a country 
I luxuriant in vegetation. There are 
! good inns at La 'four, to make head- 
| quarters for excursions ; and the 
civility of all classes to strangers, 
especially English, ought to be a 
recommendation to rambles in their 
i country. Of the Vaudois generally, 

I but especially of the mountaineers, it 
i has been justly said, that “they are 
far superior in moral character to the 
Roman Catholic inhabit ante ; they 
are, from ancient habit, honest, civil, 
and quiet ; and, from their situation 
and necessity, simple, and laborious.” 

One of the most interesting exenr- 
| sions from La Tour is into the valley 
of Am/nyna, which is surrounded by 
lofty mountains and pasturages. It 
is richly wooded down to the deep 
defiles of its torrent, and presents 
every variety of scenery, but some of 
its wild scenes are associated with 
thpir history ; as the defiles or Barri- 
cade* of Pra del Tor, which, defended 
by them, gave security to their fami- 
lies, who sought refuge within this 
grand and most picturesque defile. 
Above it, in the recesses of these 
mountains, concealed from the world 
for many ages, their Barbes, or 
teachers, held their institution for 
instruction, and fitted their pupils for 
the ministry. Every foot of ground 
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in this valley is sacred in the history 
of this extraordinary people. In the 
]Ya del 'For there lias lately been 
eroetcij a Koman Catholic church, but 
the heart of the valley is not the 
heart of the people. This excursion 
may be varied by crossing directly 
over the hill from a little below tin 
Fra del Tor to St. Marguerite, and 
thence to La Tour : the whole excur- 
sion may be made in half a day. 

The excursion may be varied by 
following the high-road to the village 
of Angrogna, which offers from many 
beautiful points of view tlu* plains of 
Piedmont. The return may be made 
through the detiles, or on the steep 
slopes that bound the river. A day 
given to explore the Vnl Angrogna 
will bo remembered with pleasure. 

From La 'lour, up the valley of 
the Felice, the mail passes by tile 
hamlet of St. Marguerite, near the 
rock of Castellu/, where is situated 
a Protestant church. Beyond this 
hamlet the ascent of the valley is rich 
and picturesque. About l-A hour 
from La 'four, the village of Yilhir is 
passed; and thence to/»'<»/;/ubis scarcely 
another hour. There is a small inn 
ut Bobbin, and a station of Sardinian 
proposes, or douaniers. 

From Bobbin, a pass up the moun- 
tain loads, by Serra le Cruel and the 
Col Julien, to 

Pralis. From La Tour this is a 
day’s journey, and there are few ex- 
cursions which otfer more striking 
scenes, especially from the Col Julien. 
Near the summit — “Alps o’er Alps” 
are seen, piled in the most sublime 
confusion; and, surmounting all, the 
Monte Viso. So near does the latter 
appear, that the path to the Cot de 
Viso, on the side of France, can be 
distinctly traced, ascending nearly 
due S., beneath the precipices of the 
Col de Viso, till it turns abruptly 
to the E. at the col. The descent 
towards Pralis is very long and fa- 
tiguing. From Pralis the author 
went, in one day’s inarch, across the 
Col de la Fontaine to the Balsillc, 
and through the valley of St. Martin 
to Perouse. 

On leaving Bobbin, a long wall is 


seen, an embankment made to guard 
the village from tin* inundations of 
the Police; it was built by a grant 
from Oliver Cromwell, during whose 
protectorate one of those fearful cala- 
mities had nearly destroyed Bobbin. 
A little beyond, the rivet* i* crossed, 
and the mountain ascent begin*, 
on bending to the 1., the scenery be 
! comes wild and savage. The last 
ew down (he valley iow.uds Liobh. > 
is very lino. 

After a long course amidst strangely 
situated hamlets, where rocks and 
trees of the wildest character make 
up a rapid succession of picturesque* 
scenes, the path reaches a dreary 
mass oi’ rocks, over which is poured 
the tor ron r of the Police, and further 
progress seems forbidden. I p amidst 
these rocks, however, a path is (bund, 
which i*n ter* a deep ravine, amidst 
which are the ruin* of the fort of 
Mirabouc, built against the steep 
, escarpments <>f the mountain, in a 
i gorge which is utterly imputable on 
1 the side opposite to the fort; nor is 
i there a path on the side where the 
j ruin' of the fort stand that does not 
j pass through its former gales. The 
fort was demolished after the wars of 
j the French revolution, in 1700. 
i A little before reach : ng A lira hone, 

1 a. valley towards tlu* rt. leads to the 
village of A brie. s bv tbe Col do 
Muluure, a shorter but more difficult 
path than that by the Col de la Croix. 

From the Berger ie of Fra, where 
the Alpine traveller may rest in a 
grange with more comfort than in 
many places of much greater preten- 
sion, he may roach the Monte Viso 
by the Col do Seylicre at a much 
earlier hour than from Abries in the 
valley of the G nil ; having crossed it, 
the distance is short to the Col de 
Viso, and this is the easiest detour 
by the Viso from the Vul de Felice to 
the valley of the Fo. 

The lovers of the chase may find 
hunter’s accommodation at the Ber- 
ger ie do Fra; and abundance of cha- 
mois in the surrounding mountains, 
and the tine, honest character of the 
peasantry here, are a great temptation 
to its enjoyment. • 
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Above the fort Miraboue, a path 
through a narrow and sterile valley 
enters upon the meadows and pas- 
turages of the Bergerie de Fra — the 
highest hamlet in the valley, situated 
in the midst of fertile pasturages, 
and where hurley and potatoes are 
raised. This is the highest station 
of the Sardinian custom-house on the 
frontier. 

The ascent to tin.* Col de La, Croix 
is by a steep and difficult path, made 
in zigzags up the abrupt side of the | 
col, towards Piedmont. This, how- j 
ever, is soon surmounted, and from 
the highest point, which overlooks the 
side of Italy, the defile of Mirabouc 
is a savage scene. The col is nearly 
level for half an hour, and then the 
path, traversing the side of a hollow, 
gradually subsides to the valley of 
the Guil, within the territories of 
France. On the col there is n station 
of the douane, and at La Monta, in 
the valley of the G nil, another, where 
travellers are examined; the distance 
from La Tour to La Monta is 7 hrs.* 
walk; the descent into France is very 
gradual; traces of an intended road 
surveyed under Napoleon may be 
seen. On the rt., in descending, there 
is a den, miscalled an inn, at La Monta; 
thence the distance through the ham- 
let of Fistulas to 

Abries is about 4 miles; here there 
is a miserable country 7/o<, rhez Hi- 
chard. At Abries the. torrent from 
Valprevaire Hows into the Guil, and 
a path up its course leads to several 
mountain passes. Below Abries the 
road through the valley of the Guil 
leads, in about 2 hrs., to the fort of 
Queiras, passing in the descent those 
valleys in which there are still Pro- 
testant communities, particularly that 
of St. Veran, in a valley which joins 
from the 1. the valley of the Guil, at 
Ville-vielles: and tjie valley of Ar- 
vieux, which enters that ot the Guil 
near Queiras. To these, and the Yal 
Frassenieres, on the other side of the 
Durance, the name of the J'ays de ju-jf 
has been given, to commemorate tbe 
services rendered to these communities 
by this young Swiss Protestant minis- 
ter, who devoted b|s life to renovating 


and sustaining the religious worship 
of the primitive Christians that lia<| 
existed in these valleys from time ini- 
memorial. Neff seems to have taken , 
for liis model Obcrlin, the good r pastor' 
of the Ban de la ltoclie, for he not only 
regarded with the deepest interest 
the* religious faith and practice <»t 
these people, but he established 
chools, and taught them readinj 
writing, arithmetic, agriculture, and 
the elements of much useful know- 
ledge, not before possessed by them, 
lie died in 1829. His name through- 
out these valleys is remembered with 
the deepest reverence and alfection. 

The Chateau de Queiras is finely 
situated ill the valley: it is garri 
soned, and entirely commands tlu 
pass, and from (‘very point of viev 
presents a most picturesque object 
There is a tolerable inn at Queiras. 

Below the chateau the road skirt, 
the deej) bed of the river for a shor 
way, then descending to the torrent 
which it crosses, it continues 1< 
nearly 2 his., through one of the line 
defiles in the Alps. In some plat* 
the mountains seem to close in abo\ 
the* traveller; and it is often necessar 
; to cross the Guil to find a path on on 
side, which is forbidden on the otlu 
by projecting rocks or pcrpendicuk' 
precipices of* vast, height, whose basi 
sink like a wall in the torrent. Soim 
limes, when both sides forbid a pa* 
sage in the depth of the ravine, tl 
road runs high above the river, an- 
on these higher paths the yellow rin 
and tortuous branches of the stoiv 
pine overhanging the gorge enrich i 
sublimity, with a touch of objects 
such situations beautiful; somethin: 
lets are passed in this savage ravii 
At length the road emerges, winds ; 
a steep and rugged path, crosses t. 
torrent of Seillac, and descends up* 
Guillestre, a little bourg which w 
one of the stations during the war i 
English prisoners. 

A little below, tbe road passes 1 
neath the fort of Mont Dauph! 
which guards this entrance to Frar 
— a garrison singularly placed on 
rock that is nearly insulated at t 
j mouth of the Guil, at its confluer 
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with the Durance. Here the great 
route from Grenoble to Brianeon is en- 
tered; and the course dow n the valley 
to Embrun (2 hrs.) is by an admirably- 
formed and well-kept road. (See 
Handbook for France.) 

ROUTE IBM. 

LMilRUN TO SALUZZO OR S A LUCES, liY 
THE COL DE VISO. 

From Embrun to Abries (Iite. 1M2). 

After passing R is tolas and ascend- 
ing the valley of the (luil to L 
Monta — where the path to the (VI 
de la Croix turns off to the 1. the j 
route to the Monte Viso continues up 
the valley to the highest village, La 
Clmlpe, about a mile and a half above 
La Monta. At La Chalpe guides 
may be obtained for excursions either 
across the Monte Viso to Saluzzo, or 
into the valley's and recesses of Monte 
Viso. 

The valley of the Guil above 
Abries is narrow and savage : bare 
and precipitous escarpments de-r snd 
to the torrent, and form its left boun- 
dary : the bed of the Guil is filled 
with enormous rocks. The path to 
the Col de Viso ascends above the 
rt. bank over steep acclivities and 
pasturages. Above these the head of 
tlie Monte Viso is continually pre- 
sented, filling the open space in the 
view, formed by the sides of the valley 
of the Guil. After a long and fa- 
tiguing ascent to the chalets and the 
Bergerie de Monviso, the pasturages 
are at length left, and the ascent lies 
over the remains of a road rudely 
paved with large rough stones, so de- 
stroyed in many places by the rocks 
which have fallen from the impend- 
ing precipices that the ascent is dan- 
gerous and impracticable for mules- - 
the danger lies in their liability to 
slip between the rocks and stones, 
and thus breaking their legs. This 
paved road formerly reached to the | 
Gallery of the Traversette, which 
pierced the mountain 250 feet below 
the present crest, but its entrance has 
been closed by the debris of the pre- 
cipices which overhang the pass ; 


these have fallen and destroyed the 
road within its range. From the last 
traces of the road the traveller must 
scramble up towards the trackless 
slope, the mountain which overhangs 
him ; thence a very steep ascent, over 
beds of snow, keeping close to the 
impending rocks, leads up to the Col of 
the Viso, 5 hours distant from Abries. 

From the col the view down the 
valley of the Po. and over the plains 
of Piedmont, is pre-eminently beauti- 
ful. This vast expanse, seen from a 
height of lo, 1 50 English feet above 
1 level of the sea, commands a view 
an extent of luO miles to the 
horizon. The rocks and vast preci- 
pices in the foreground and on the 
col, the deep subsidences of the moun- 
tains which bound tlie valley of* the 
Po Immediately below the olwrver, 
till they sink lower and lower into 
the plains, are most impressive. On 
the plain, bright but indistinct masses 
mark tin positions of the towns and 
cities of Piedmont, within the view, 
and this indistinctness, contrasted 
with the sharp and defined forms of 
the enormous peak of the Viso, rising 
yet Mono feet higher than the spot 
on which the observer stands, and in 
close proximity', produce an inde- 
scribable effect upon his mind and 
feelings ; and the indistinct, horizon 
makes this one of the most magnifi- 
cent and sublime scenes in the world. 

In order to gain a prospect of the 
range of Alps towards the north, the 
traveller must descend a little towards 
Italy, and then mount an eminence 
on The 1. which before obscured that 
part of the chain : but this is only 
recommended to those who have time 
to spare, which few have who w r ish to 
gain Paesana on the side of Italy, or 
Abries in France, as resting-places 
for the night. 

The traveller who would enjoy this 
view' should leave Abries so as to be 
on the Col do Viso by 10 o’clock or 
earlier. This can only be made cer- 
tain by starting soon after 4 in th 
morning from Abries, or better still, 
by' sleeping at. La Monta, or even in a 
grange at La Clmlpe : before mid-day 
vapours rise in the plains and the 
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valley of the Po, and obscure the 
prospect. A surer plan perhaps (and 
it is worth the inconvenience) is to 
sleep either at the Bergerie de Mon- 
viso, or in a more sheltered situation 
in the Chalet of La Troueliefc, which 
lies in the bottom of the valley near 
where it is quitted to ascend the col ; 
here clean straw or hay may be had 
to sleep upon, and ewe’s milk curd 
for food. The chalet is situated half 
way in time between Abrics and the 
Col de Vi so, 2^ hrs. from each. 

The col is a mere ridge, so narrow 
that it is traversed in a few paces. 
On.it are the remains of a redoubt; 
and here, during the wars of the De- 
volution, many struggles were made 
and battles fought for the possession 
of tl^f position. 

Some, with no better foundation 
than the fact that the plains of the 
Po could be seen from the col, have 
supposed that this was the route of 
Hannibal; but the same authority 
that records his having shown tb 
plains to his army states that the 
army ‘encamped on the summit, and 
waited three days for stragglers. 
Here, 100 men could not have en- 
camped, and the pass must ever have 
been impracticable to elephants, and 
even horses. The gallery, which 
pierced the mountain 250 ft. below, 
to avoid the traverse of the last and 
steepest part of the crest, was only 
made in the 15th century ; but this 
too w'as imputed to Hannibal, as if a 
mountain could be pierced more ra- 
pidly by an army than by as many 
men as could be brought to apply 
their labour efficiently upon a point 
so limited. 

Bat the question who constructed 
this gallery nas been recently settled 
by the discovery of documents at 
Saluees. It has been attributed to 
Hannibal — to Pompey — to the Dau- 
phin Humbert of Vienne — to the 
Saracens- -and to Francis I., and the 
advocates for each found arguments 
to support their opinions. It was, 
however, executed under the orders 
of Ludovico II„ Marquis of Saluees; 
who, with a spirit beyond his age, 
undertook this extraordinary work 


I for the commercial interests of his 
I people, by making a route three days 
shorter than any other from Saluees 
I to Daupliiny. By treaty with Kcne, 
| king of Provence, who contributed to- 
| wards the expenses on his side of the 
; mountain, this road was opened to re- 
; ceive from France, by laden mules, 
| salt, drapery, and metal wares, in re- 
| turn for nut-oil, wine, rice, and flax 
from the marquisato of Saluees. By 
I means of this gallery, and the road's 
! constructed as approaches, this inter- 
| course was open 0 or 8 months in the 
j year. 

; The length of the gallery was about 
j 250 Eng. ft., and 10 ft. high, and lu 
wide, it was begun in 1478, and was- 
| completed in 1480; — ail extraordinary 
! work to accomplish in that time, as 
j the excavators could only labour, at 
! that height above the sea level, about 
| 7 or 8 months in the year, 
j At present not a trace of the gallery 
remains: the rocks have fallen and 
buried the entrance on both side 
This had frequently occurred — ir 
1020, 1070, 1708, and 1812— and thi 
fallen masses had been removed In 
the people of the communes on eithei 
side of the mountain. In 1823 a mas: 
fell, and so entirely closed the en- 
trance on the side of Piedmont, tha 
where it w as cannot be clearly seen 
it had some time before been biiriec 
on the side of France. It has eeasei 
to be important for commercial ob- 
jects since the opening of the rout< 
by the Mont Genevro, and it wil 
now in all probability remain for evei 
closed. 

The ascent to the col on either sidr 
but particularly on that part of Pled 
rnont, was greatly relieved by th 
gallery; for, though the perpcndicula 
height saved was not 300 ft., this wa 
the most difficult part: even now, i 
the descent towards Piedmont, its in 
clination exceeds 45 degrees. 

Down this steep and difficult pat 
the traveller has to proceed towarc 
the valley of the Po. To descen 
there he moves beneath precipices thr 
every moment threaten to bury hitf 
and these subtend such vast angle: 
that the precipices are a thousan 
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times more impressive than loftier 
ones at a greater distance. 

About 1000 ft. below the col a 
mass of rock is turned abruptly, und 
on £he rt. there lies a scene unsur- 
passed for the immensity of the ob- 
jects above, below, and around the 
observer. On looking up to the rt., 
towards the Monte Viso, this moun- 
tain rises,' in all its magnificence, on 
on<* side of a deep valley, in w hich are j 
seen some little dark lakes, the sources j 
of the l*o, which below them is seen j 
to trickle in a silver line down the 
back rocks, from the base of the Vis< 
into the valley below. Nothing can ! 
exceed the impression of solitude and j 
sublimity made by this scene : amidst 
glaciers, the beds of snow which must 
be traversed in the descent, and thou- 
sands of rocks and stones piled in wild 
confusion, a path must be found to 
lvach the valley below, which is hid 
by projecting rocks and masses, seeins 
dark, obscure, and doubtful, with no- 
thing to indicate whither the steep 
descent will lead. At length, how- 
ever, all these sublime horrors are 
passed, and vegetation is soon after 
reached, in a beautiful little plain 
covered with the richest herbage. 
This spot is called the Piano ilrl lie ; 
in it there is a delicious fountain, 
from which the traveller rarely fails 
to quaff. 

A. short descent from the Piano dt*l 
Re leads to another little plain, the 
Vwn>' (Ji Tiorcnza, so named from its 
beautiful flowers, with which it is en- 
amelled. Nearly 2 m. below is the 
first hamlet, Pinna Maize, a name 
derived from the forest of larches 
which is near it. The w retched ap- 
pearance of its inhabitants is sicken- 
ing : here is the station of the Sar- 
dinian douane. About .'5 m. further 
down the valley is the highest village, 
Crissolo, which, for filth, poverty, and 
discomfort, is unmatched even in Pied- 
mont. Beds, except of the filthiest 
description, cannot he obtained ; and 
for bread they depend upon a supply 
of (p isane from Paesana. 

Whoever would pass the Viso 
should start early enough to cross 
from Abries or La Monta to Paesana 


the same day : he should arrive on 
the Col de Viso before the ascent of 
the vapour, and avoid the filth and 
starvation of Crissolo. 

Below Crissolo there are some fine 
wild scenes in the valley of the Po ; 
and after having passed the confluence 
of the Lenta with the 1\>, the village 
of* Oncino is seen in a striking situa- 
tion between the two rivers. From 
Oncino, the view of the valley of the 
Po, and the plains ol Piedmont, is 
singularly fine. The inhabitants of 
Oncino have some celebrity as bri- 
gands ; at least their neighbours give 
them that character. 

Professor Forbes made an interest- 
ing excursion round Monte Viso in 
1*~9. Instead of descending to the 
a. storages on the side of Piedmont, 
o skirted, on the eastern sicte, the 
middle height of the Monte Viso, 
and passing the little dark lakes, the 
sources of the Po, ascended the valley 
under th<* Viso, which* runs nearly 
parallel M the great chain ; and 
crossing the Col do Vallante, that di- 
vides this \ alley from that of Ponte, 
which leads down to # Castel Pelfin, 
and ascending on the rt. from the 
j Val de Ponte, recrossed the main 
I chain by the Col de Cuulaon on the 
W. shoulder of the Monte Viso, and 
thence descended *nto the valley of 
the Gtiil, having made a complete 
circuit of the* mountain ; but it was 
| accomplished only with excessive fa- 
I tiguc and difficulty. 

raesanu is distant from Crissolo 
about ,*’» lirs. It. is a large town with 
5000 Tnhab. Here there is a very tole- 
rable inn.* From Paesana a tolerable 
road branches off* to 

]utr<jc — {Jtm: I don d‘()r, good and 
cheap) — and passes through a beauti- 
ful and rich country, by Bibbicna and 
St. Giovanni, to Luccrna ami La Tour 
(Rte. 134). 

From Paesana to Saluccs is about 
14 m., passing through the tow n of 
Sanfront (Inhab. above 5000) and 
the villages of Gambasca and Marti- 

* Desiderio King of the Lombards, who was 
defeated by Charlemagne, and kept prisoner 
for a long time at Vienne, in Puuphiny, was 
ermitted at last to take up his residence at 
’a 

# s 2 
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niana. At the latter, the valley, 
which had widened to the plains from 
Paesana, is altogether left bv the tra- 
veller, and the remaining distance of 
6 or 7 m., after skirting the moun- 
tain, enters upon the plain, over a 
level road, to 

Saluces II. du Cock). 

ROUTE 134. 

6T. DALMAZIO TO EMHRUX, BY BAR- 1 

CKLONLTTK AND Till: COL DARGEN- 

tiLre. 

The Stura, one of the largest afflu- 
ents of the Po, which the traveller to 
Nice crosses near Coni, issues from 
an open valley opposite to St. 13a!- 
mazio, where the high road to Nice 
is left, and the course up the valley 
of the Stura is by a very good road 
for a light carriage, which extends as 
far as Venadio - greatly facilitating 
the intercourse with this place, which 
is the principal bourg in the valley, 
and offering a temptation to invalids 
to visit the mineral springs in the 
neighbourhood, which are much fre- 
quented. The distance from Dal- 
mazio to Venadio is nearly 8 leagues. 

In ascending the valley, the. first 
hamlet is that of St. Martino; soon 
after passing it the Stura appears in 
its deep course in the valley; and be- 
yond it, rising abruptly amidst some 
pinnacled rocks and precipices, lies 
the village of Rocca Sparvicra. The 
traveller interested in the adventurous 
career of Francis I. will trace here 
the course of his chivalrous com- 
panions in arms, who passed the 
mountains by this village when they 
wdht to capture Prosper Colonna, 
the celebrated papal general, at Ville 
franche. 

Colonna had been sent by Leo. X. 
to join the Swiss in Piedmont, and 
defend its frontiers against the in- 
vasion threatened by Francis, He 
was stationed at Carmagnole, with 
500 men-at-arms and some light 
horse. Francis, who was waiting on 
the Daupbiny side of the Alps, hav- 
ing been informed of his situation, 
and thinking it would be a gallant 
enterprise to attack Colonna at Car- 


magnole, sent some of his bravest 
officers upon the expedition. Amongst 
these were the Chevalier Bayard, 
Imbercourt, La Palisse, and D’Au= 
bigny. The army of Francis * was 
not yet ready to start; but these gal- 
lant soldiers crossed the Argentine, 
and descended the valley of the Stura 
to Rocca Sparviera. Here they left 
the course of the Stura, and, under 
the guidance of the Signor do More tc 
crossed, by a difficult path amidst the 
rocks of Sparviera, into the Val do 
Grana ; thus avoiding the Swiss 
troops stationed at Coni to guard 
any debouche by the Val Slura into 
the plains. Having reached in safety 
the town of Savigliano, the Kroner 
party proceeded to attack Colonm? 
at Carmagnole. It is probable that 
he had received some information o: 
their intention, for lu* hastily left 
Carmagnole to join a body of Swiss 
troops under the cardinal Schinn 
at Pignerol. On his way thither Ik 
stopped to dine at Villefranche 
where the French surprised him am 
made him prisoner. The gallan 
party then fell back upon Fossano t< 
await the descent of the French arnn 
under Francis ; who, whilst othei 
passes from France were careful h 
guarded, descended by this from tin 
Argentiere. The Swiss, who were a 
Coni, hastened to join Schinner’t 
troops at Pignerol. Their defeat a 
Mangnano by Francis soon followed 
and their long-sustained reputatioi 
for invincible soldiers was there lost. 

Soon after passing llocca Sparvien 
the road winds down to the river 
crosses the Stura, and continues oi 
its left bank almost throughout tin 
valley. The cultivated land whirl 
borders the Stura is very rich anc 
luxuriant : the chestnut trees are o 
great magnitude ; and the forms o 
the mountains which bound the valley 
are highly picturesque. 

About 4 leagues from St. I3almazi( 
the traveller reaches 

Dcmbnt (Inn: Fleur dc Lys, poor) 
A town formerly remarkable for it: 
fort, which guarded the valley of tin 
Stura and the communication witl 
France by the Col d’ Argentine ; i 
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was built by Charles Emanuel I. in 
the lfith cent., upon the ruins of an 
old castle which had been razed by 
the Austrians in 1559. It has been 
meinfbrable for its sieges in almost 
every war between France and Sar- 
dinia. In that of 1744, when the 
Spanish and French armies, com- 
manded by the infant Don Philip and 
the Prince of Condc, invaded Pied- 
mont, they forced the narrow pass of 
the Barricades, descended the valley 
of the Stura, and took the fort of 
Dement by the use of red-hot shot. 
Afterwards they besieged Coni, and 
fought a battle which they won from 
Charles Emanuel HI., who succeeded, 
however, in throwing supplies into 
the city, which was gallantly de- 
fended. After a long and tedious in- 
vestment, the storms of autumn and 
the want of supplies -which were cut 
off by the Piedmontese peasantry- 
compelled the allies to raise the siege 
and recross the Alps towards the latter 
end of November, when they suffered 
the severest privations from cold, 
hunger, and fatigue. Though pur- 
sued by the troops, assailed by the 
peasants, and exposed to storms, yet 
they returned to France, over frozen 
roads, and through deep snow, with 
all their artillery, and with a few guns 
t aken from their enemies,- the miser- 
able trophies for which they had sacri- 
ficed thousands of lives and millions 
of treasure : on their way they de- 
stroyed the fort of Dement, ft was 
again restored, but finally demolished 
in 1801 ; when Piedmont having be- 
come a part of France, the forts that 
guarded the defiles on the frontiers 
of Dauphiny were razed. Since the 
restoration of Piedmont the recon- 
struction of many has been contem- 
plated, some begun, and this among 
them. The mound upon which the 
ruins stand is situated in the middle 
of the valley, — tfie river passing on 
one side and the road on the other. 
Further up the valley, and not far 
from the forty is the Bourg of De- 
mon t, where there is a tolerable inn. 
From Demont to 

Venadio, the scenery is, in many 
places, highly picturesque,— a charm 


for which it is much indebted to the 
magnificent old trees which form fore- 
grounds to beautiful views of the 
river and the mountains; and these 
are heightened by the festoons of 
vines and gourds which decorate the 
branches. From the to^nof Vcuadio 
the scene down the valley is very fine. 
Here it is necessary to leave the char; 
but mules may be hired for continuing 
the journey up the valley, and across 
the Argentic re into France. About 
an hour above Vcuadio, at a place 
called Plancie, a ravine, with a cas- 
cade at its entrance, joins the valley 
on the left. In this ravine, at an 
hour's walk from Plancie, are the 
Baths of Vcuadio— a very humble and 
sequestered establishment. The ra- 
vine which leads to them is in some 
places very grand, and abounds in 
cascades both above and below the 
baths. 

Above Vcuadio the change is rapid 
to wild and Alpine scenery, varying 
from a road by the stream which rip- 
ples through quiet, meadows, t'> nar- 
row paths which overhang the course 
of the torrent, a course too narrow 
in the ravine lor a path by the river: 
it is therefore carried on ledges of the 
precipices above, and forms, in some 
places, fearful mule paths for the tra- 
veller’s ascent of the valley. Such 
scenes are observed near Zambueeo. 
Above are the tillages of Pied de 
Port and Pont Bernardo. At a place 
called the 76 or* We# a narrow de- 
file, where defences of the valley' were 
formerly erected, and which was often 
the scene of desperate conflicts — the 
road is carried along a shell* of r«ck 
| above the river, and has been cut out 
I of the precipices which darken and 
overhang the ravine, and offers an 
almost impregnable harrier to the 
passage of the valley. Above the 
Barricades the road, or rather path, 
lies amidst the debris of the mountains 
which bound the valley, and offer a 
scene of wild desolation. Above it 
lie the villages of Praynard ami Ber,- 
scsio ; the latter is the principal placp 
between the Barricades and the Col 
d’Argenticre. Here accommodation 
may be found, after a long day’s jourr 
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ney from Coni, preparatory to another 
from Bersesio, across the mountain to 
Barcelonette. 

Bersesio, about 4 hrs. from Venadio, 
has a very tolerable mountain inn. 
Above this village the scenery is wild 
and rugged, the mountains presenting 
a thousand pinnacles of rock, blighted" 
and scathed. Still, in the valley, 
barley is cultivated, and the pastures 
are rich ; and the villages of Argen- 
tiere ami La Madclaine are found. 
Soon after passing the latter of these, 
the path leads abruptly to the Col 
d’Argeutiere, 7200 ft. above the level 
of the sea. Before arriving at the 
crest, the path skirts a little lake, the 
source of the Stura, called La Made- 
1 ait.it*: it is about f>00 or Too ft. across. 
This lake is supposed to be the source 
also of the Ubayette, a stream on 
the side of France ; for, at a short 
distance from the col on that side, 
and a little below the level of the lake, , 
a spring - the source of the Ubayette | 
— gushes out : this spring, it is be- ■ 
lieved, communicates with the lake. j 
From the summit the view is very 
extensive, especially towards France, 
looking down the course of the 1 
Ubayette towards .V Arche, the fron- j 
tier station of the French douane. 
L’Arche is nearly H hours from Ber- 
sesio. At L’ Arche is a very hum- 
ble inn, but kept by civil people. 
Better accommodation, however, will 
be found, cfiez P meant, at Meyronne, 
where there is a comfortable country 
inn; but provisions are, in this neigh- 
bourhood, very scarce. From L’ Arche 
to Meyronne is an hour’s walk, and 
tbfence to Barcelonette Hi hrs. At 
Meyronne there is an excellent guide, 
named Dumas, to the neighbouring 
Alps. Below L’Arche there is little 
interest in the scenery. The road 
descends through the villages of Cer- 
tamusa and Meyronne to the junction 
of the Ubayette with the Ubaye, 
where two roads lead into the Em- 
brunnais,— the principal following the 
course of the Ubaye to Barcelonette, 
the other leading by the camp of 
Tournoux, the village of St. Fan], 
and the Col de Vars, to Ouillestre and 
the valley of the Durance. 


The scene is fine from where these 
roads separate. Chatelard, a well- 
cultivated little plain, is left on the 
rt., and the road passes on through 
Jausier. There is not much interest 
generally in the scenery, except at 
Pont de Cluse, near Jausier, where 
the rocky defile through which the 
Ubaye struggles offers some fine 
points of view. 

| Barcelonette has 2200 Inhab., and a 
j \ ery good inn, Hotel du Nord, ehez 
| Maurin. The town is larger and 
j better built than one would expect to 
find in a valley so sequestered, and 
j having so little communication with 
the rest of the world. 

It is childly inhabited by the pro- 
! printers of the Alps and pasturages of 
| the valley. More than 100,000 sheep 
are pastured in its communes, which 
come, during the summer, from the 
vast plains of La Crau, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arles; these sheep are 
driven into the most difficult accessi- 
ble pasturages of the Alps, often 2<) 
days' journey. From their wool 
some coarse goods, consumed chiefly 
by the inhabitants, are made; there is 
much corn also grown in the valley ; 
but for almost everything else they 
are indebted to strangers, in other 
valleys or other countries; it is not 
long that the cultivation of potatoes 
has been practised among them. 

This valley was known to the Bo- 
mans, but little of its history is to he 
relied upon, except in connection with 
that of Embrun, which has been bet- 
ter preserved. It is known that it 
was subjected to irruptions by Saxons 
and by Saracens, who made their way 
from Marseilles; these were defeated 
by Charles Martel; under Charle- 
magne France had the benefit of a 
protecting government. In the sixth 
century, a convent of Benedictines 
established here did, much to amelio- 
rate the condition of the inhabitants 
of the valley; but all the wars in which 
Provence nas been engaged have ex- 
tended their horrors in this valley, 

I and it was often liable to the irrup- 
tions of the Saracens, particularly in 
the l()th century. From the 14th 
century it was alternately subject to 
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Savoy or Prance. Amadeus conquered 
it in 1388 ; it was re-attached to 
Provence by Rene of Anjou in 1447 ; 
it was again taken by the duke of 
Savoy, Charles HE., in 1537. In the 
middle of the 16th century the in- 
habitants adopted the Reformed doc- 
t. lues, but they were shortly after 
either forced to abjure them or were 
expelled their country. 

Napoleon contemplated the con- 
struction of a new road through the 
valley of Barcelonette to pass the Col 
d* Argentic re and enter Piedmont, by | 
the Val de Stura. Since his abdica- j 
tion the idea seems to have been aba a- j 
doned; but its benefits to 20,uoo j 
inliab. of the valley, by the greater ' 
development of their energies and the 
increased prosperity of Barcelonette, 
ought to have some weight with the 
government of France. 

There are many communications 
with the neighbouring valleys, by 
passes in the mountains; as with Em* 
brim by the Col de la Vacherie, and 
with Colmar and Alos by the valleys 
of the Tinea and the Varo, which dis- 
charge their streams near Nice. 

Soon after leaving Barcelonette, 
near the village of St. Pons, the ruins 
of an old castle are seen in a fine 
situation. The roads down the valley 
of Barcelonette are in so wretched a 
state, that the want of embankments 
exposes the inhabitants of the valley 
to the frequent loss of communica- 
tion, from the destructive effects of 
the torrents. Not far be’ovv Bar- 
celonette, it is necessary to ford the 
beds of the Bachelar, the Rio Bour- 
don, and other torrents, for want of 
bridges. 

The first large village below Bar- 
celonette is La Thuiles, and the next, 
after crossing the Ubaye by a wooden 
bridge, Meolans; thence down the 
valley there is a tolerable char-road. 
Amidst dreary and wild scenes, the 
general character of the valley of Bar- 
celonette, there is, however, a striking 
exception in a village, beautifully 
situated, called 

La Lauzette , the Goshen of the 
valley. It is agreeably wooded; near 
it is a little lake which abounds in 


fine trout, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood arc fruit-trees and a fertile 
soil. A little way, however, belo.. 
the village the scene changes again 
to sterility. After crossing a ridge, a 
series of tourniquets leads down the 
pass of La "Four, or, as it is called, 
the (! he min Royal, a pa ft of the road 
in the valley admirably made; blit, 
unconnected as it is with the country 
above or below by any road so good, 
it is worthless. 

Below these tourniquets the valley 
offers some of its most wild and 
grand scenes. On 1 (Hiking back from 
the path carried along the brink of 
rhe precipices high above the torrent, 
he Ubaye is seen in its deep course 
issuing from the defile of La Tour, 
and beyond, the grand forms of^tlie 
mountain of ( uyn/ion ({>'$ Tn/is 
lawmen, which divides the valley of 
Barcelonette from that of the var, 
the scene is one of savage dreariness. 

The i-»ad continues on the 1. bank 
of the river high above its bed ; until, 
leaving the side of the hill upon 
which the fort, of St. Vincent is 
placed, a very difficult path leads 
down to the river, w hich is crossed to 
arrive at the little village of Ubaye. 

Prom this place, one road passes 
down by tin* river to its confluence 
with the Durance at La Brioule ; and 
another, up the side of the mountain 
to the Col de Pont is, which loads to 
Savines on the Durance, in the high- 
road from Gap to Kmbrun, which is 
distant from Saiines 8 m. 

From the ascent to the Col de 
Pontis, on looking back towards the 
valley of the Ubaye, the hill of St. 
Vincent is a strikingly fine object, 
surmounted by forts which formerly 
guarded the entrance to the valley of 
Barcelonette, w hen it was under the 
dominion of Sardinia. By a wise ar- 
rangement it w as ceded to France, in 
exchange for the valleys of Pragelas 
and Exilles, w hen the states of France 
and Sardinia prudently agreed upon 
the chain of the high Alps as their 
line of demarcation. 
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ROUTE 135.* 

BAKCELOXETTE TO BIUAN9OX ItY THE 

VALLEY OF THE UBAYE AND ST. 

VERAN. 

Besides the routes from Barcelo- 
nette to Embrun by the valley of the 
Ubaye, the Col do vaeherie, and also 
by the Col <le Vars and Guillestre, 
all mentioned in Etc. 134, there is 
another, by which the traveller may 
reach the valley of the Guil, and visit 
wild and sequestered scenes in the 
neighbourhood of the Monte Viso ; 
but the Cuisa, though not impracti- 
cable for mules, is only fit for a pe- 
destrian; at least this is the case with 
the pass of the Col do Longet. 

About hrs. above Bareelonette 
lies' the continence of the Ubayette 
and the Ubaye; the former leading 
to the Col d’Argentierc, the latter to 
the Embrunnais by the valley of 
Maurin. 

The ascent of the Ubaye leads by a 
deep ravine below the camp of Tour- 
neaux, where the remains of redoubts 
and in trench ments still mark the im- 
portance of this frontier passage: 
when the valley of Bareelonette be- 
longed to Sardinia, this spot was the 
scene of many struggles in the early 
part of the 18th century. A mule 

I rnth, which leads high above the rt. 
>ank of the river, leads above the 
ravine and into the basin-shaped val- 
ley of St. Paul. Before reaching 
the village of St. Paul, the path which 
leads by the Col de Vars to Guil- 
lestre and Embrun winds up by the 
deep ravines of the Rioumonas, a 
torrent which descends from the Col 
de V ars, and the villages of Le Serrel 
and L’Entraye; this pass is an easy 
one, and by it the distance from St. 
Paul to Guillestre is little more than 
5 hrs. 

Above St. Paul the valley narrows 
again, and continues like a ravine 
until it expands into the communes 
of Maurin, a common name given 
to the three villages of Maj asset, la 
* Tim routes from Turin to Nice by the Col 
fa Tende , and from Nice to Genoa by the Ri- 
w’era, formerly included in this volume, are 
now transferred to the Handbook for North 
Italy, where they are fully described. 


| Barge, and Combremont. The village 
of Majasset is about 4 hours’ walk 
from the confluence of the Ubaye 
and the Ubayette, and f>^ hrs. from 
Bareelonette. At Majasset, as it is 
possible, it will be wise to sleep, and 
a trusty guide should be engaged (the 
services of the innkeeper Creasy may 
be obtained in this capacity) to cross 
the Col to St. Veran. Near Maurin 
l they have begun to work serpentine 
I as ornamental stone, and between this 
j valley and that of the Guil serpentine 
and uiallage constantly occur. Three 
or four passes across the great chain 
of the Alps lead on the right from 
this valley into Piedmont. 1, by 
the Col (le Roux and the Col de 
Maira into the valley of the Maira 
to Dronero ; 2, by the Col de Lau- 
taret and the Col de Malecoste to 
Chateau Dauphin in the Val de 
Vraita ; and 3, by the eastern Col 
de Longet from the head of the val- 
ley of the Ubaye to La Chenel, at 
the head of the valley of the Vraita, 
tnd thence to Chateau Dauphin. 
Majasset is the station of the French 
(louaniers, who have in this valley to 
guard an extensive frontier by these 
passes. A little above the last village 
the traveller arrives at the small Lae 
de Paroi, a piece of water which 
evidently owes its origin to a stupen- 
dous landslip from the western side 
of the valley called the Costabella, 
which, it is said, descended in the 
13th century. On the margin of this 
lake rye is cultivated, though it has 
a very great elevation. Soon after 
passing the lake and a series of cas- 
cades, the valley is ascended steeply 
for several miles by a wild and 
dreary path, bounded by very lofty 
peaks, and terminates in the path 
that loads by the Eastern Col de 
Longet, which extends over fine pas- 
turages, at a great elevation, to a 
very abrupt and magnificent descent 
into Piedmont. The path by the 
western Col de Longet, called some- 
times the Col de Cula, is that which 
leads to St. Veran; it ascends to the 
left, and divides the valleys of Mau- 
rin and St. Veran. The ascent is 
quite pathless and often over patches 
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of snow; the crest has a great ele- 
vation — 10,345 English feet * it is 
nearly 200 feet higher than the Col 
de Viso. It is attained in 4 hours 
from Maj asset: the view from it is 
stupendous; on one hand towards 
Monte Yiso, which appears quite 
close, and on the other to the Dau- 
puiny Alps, which are nowhere so 
finely seen as from this point 
Scarcely a trace of vegetation is to 
be seen on the summit. A very steep 
descent leads, in 24 hrs., to St. reran, 
a very populous village, placed at the 
great elevation of 659.4 English feet 
above the level of the sea, being pro- 
bably the highest village, with the 
same amount of population, in Europe. 
Around it barley and rye are culti- 
vated ; the former to the elevation 
of nearly 7000 feet, 

St. Veran is situated in a remark- 
ably verdant and well-watered valley 
of the same name. Its appearance, 
when seen for the first time, is extra- 
ordinary ; for, instead of houses, it 
seems to be a mass of space and scaf- 
folding ; the houses are built entirely 
of wood, except that sometimes ihey 
rest on a basement of stone, w hich in- 
closes the stable, a common but dirty 
practice in the domestic structures 
of the high villages of these Alps. 
Around the houses they invariably 
construct a sort of veranda or gallery, 
with a roof projecting 6 or 8 feet, and 
fitted up with the sort of scaffolding 
which gives so odd an appearance, at 
first sight, to the village ; the purpose 
of this scaffolding is to enable the 
inhabitants to dry their ill-ripened 
corn under the shelter of the project- 
ing roofs : their harvests generally 
take place early in the autumn, before 
the frosts set in, the seed having been 
sown in the July of the preceding 
year. St. Veran offers no accom- 
modation whatever to travellers, un- 
less the cure can be induced to afford 
hospitality. The filthy habits of the 
people are most offensive, arising 
chiefly from their custom of living 
with the cattle in the stables, and this 
even among persons of property. 

The Protestants are very numerous 
at St. Veran, consisting of twenty - 


four families ; a Protestant Church has 
lately been erected there ; but as the 
pastor, M. Erinann, who succeeded 
Felix Neff, resides at La Chalp, the 
service is neither frequent nor regular. 

Here were .occasionally exercised 
the devoted services of Neff, “the 
modern Apostle of the Alps.” The 
Protestant communities of St. Veran, 
Foussillarde, Frassyniere, Dormcil- 
leuse, &c., some of these places being 
above 40 m. ape rt from others, formed 
the extensive district where lie la- 
boured in his ministry with a devo- 
tion and energy to which his health 
and life wore at last sacrificed. 

The Roman Catholic church of St. 
Veran is situated near the highest 
part of the long straggling village. 
On its wall is out, “ 1041 toises sur 
la mer.” 

The house of the pure adjoining is 
the only stone dwelling in the place. 

From St. Veran an agreeable road 
leads down the valley to Queyras, a 
village which gives its name to the 
district in the valley of the Guil, 
and thence to Brian^on (Rte. 132). 
But if the object of the traveller be 
to visit Abries and the upper valley 
of the Guil, he may attain them 
through scenes of grander character 
than those presented by the route 
through Queyras, and by*apath 4 hrs. 
shorter than that through the valley of 
the Guil. In either case he should 
not fail to notice a singular geolo? 
gtcal fact near Pra, on the opposite 
side of the torrent descending from 
St. Veran. The slopes have been 
covered with extremely hard blocks 
of the diallage rock of the neighbour* 
hood. In one place these have rested 
on a friable slaty limestone ; the 
weather and limiting snow have gra- 
dually washed the soil from around 
these blocks, which have served as a 
protection to that immediately below 
them, and thus pillars, not unlike 
Gothic pinnacles, w r hich, in some 
cases, have an elevation of 10O ft., 
have been left, with these boulders 
for their capitals, presenting an ex- 
traordinary appearance, with an ob% 
vious origin. A similar geological 
phenomenon is presented in the Tyrol 
S3 
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at Ober-Botzen, not far from Botzcn, 
in the valley of the Adige. — F. 

ROUTE 136. 

FROM DIGNE, IN T1IK \ALLEY' OF THE 

DURANCE, TO llARCELOMETTE BY 

COLMAR A\p A LOS. 

Instead of following the high road 
to Gap, the route of the diligence, the 
traveller who, from Marseilles and 
Digne, would approach the Alps 
sooner, may reach them by an inte- 
resting line of route either on horse- 
back or on foot, and pass through 
scenes little known to English ram- | 
biers. From Digne, a valley of rather ! 
Alpine character, and therefore most 
welcome to the traveller, who is glad I 
to escape from the parched plains of 
France, leads bv the village of Drays 
to the Col du Tour, where there are ; 
tine pasturages, and which is reached 
in hrs. from Digne : thence a path j 
leads down through parched valleys, ’ 
rather resembling those of the north , 
of Spain than of France, to the village 
Chateau Gamier, 7 hrs. from Digne, 
where ‘there is a poor inn, the only 
resting-place. From Chateau Gar- 
nier, the traveller soon reaches the 
valley of the Verdon, and, in its ascent, 
the interest increases to Colmar, a 
very small fortified town, which com- 
mands the entrance to a gorge, and 
was, with Barcelonette, formerly in 
possession of the Piedmontese govern- 
ment. It is still garrisoned, and its 
gates are shut at ft r.M. with as much 
regularity as when it was a more im- 
portant station. From Chateau Gar- 
tner to Colmar is .‘bj hrs. A little 
above the town, in the valley, there is 
a small intermittent spring. Still 
higher up the valley of the Verdon, 1^ 
hr. above Colmar, is the little town 
of Alos, situate nearly 5000 ft. above 
the level of the sea, in a high Alpine 
valley, surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains. The accommodations for tra- 
vellers are poor, but the people very 
obliging. The neighbourhood of 
Alos is scarcely known to English j 
travellers, but it well deserves their j 
examination, and an excursion should 
be made to the lake of Alos, a dis- | 


tance of about 4 hours. The route 
to it lies by the village of Champ 
Richard. The lake is one of the 
largest and most profound in the 
French Alps, though it is situated at 
the height of 7500 English feet. Its 
form is almost circular, and its cir- 
cumference is nearly 4 miles. The 
Mont Pela, which rises from the side 
of the lake, has an elevation of 10,50u 
feet, more than 3000 above the lake. 
There is, perhaps, no spot in the Alps 
so sublimely wild and sequestered as 
the valley of this lake. The sur- 
rounding mountains are covered with 
snow and a few stunted pines, amidst 
vast precipices and deep ravines. 
Surrounding this retired lake are 
some of the grand materials of this 
most picturesque solitude. The lake 
is remarkable for its outlet, which, 
after a course under ground for 
1500 feet, bursts into the valley, 
and after foaming through a suc- 
eession of cascades meanders in gen- 
tleness and beauty through pastu- 
rages rich in their floral display. 
From Alos to Barcelonette the route 
lies up the valley of the Verdon, and 
after passing the village of La Foax, 
and crossing a stone bridge, the path 
to the Col de Peiro, which divides the 
valley of Verdon from that of Barce- 
lonette, this col is soon gained. It 
is a fine pasturage to the summit; 
and from it a charming view is sud- 
denly presented on looking up the 
valley of the Ubaye. The descent to 
Barcelonette from the col is exceed- 
ingly romantic, leading down through 
a valley of great boldness richly 
wooded. There is an excellent path 
down to the valley of the Ubaye, but 
the descent is steep and fatiguing. 
Barcelonette may be reached on foot 
in 7 hours from Alos. The Hotel du 
jtford affords good accommodation. 
In descending from the col, the valley 
of the torrent Bachelard opens on the 
rt., Hanked by grand precipices; it 
leads to St. Dalmas le Sau v age, and 
thence by St. Etienne, in the valley 
of the Var, thence across the Col de 
Mont Penche, to the Baths of Vc- 
nadio, in the valley of the Stura, in 
Piedmont (p. 389). 
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AAR, 


A. 

Aar, river, 80, 80, 96. Source 
of, 90 

-, falls of, 8o, 87 

, river, junction of, with 

Limmat and Reuss, 15 
Aaratty 14 
Aarherg, 8, 129 
Aar burg, 13 
Abries, 385 
Adelboden, 112 
A du la, monte, 246 
Agassiz, Professor, hut of, 85, 
9 1 ; museum of, 130; on 
glaciers, lii. 

Agnes, queen of Hungary, 
founder of Kdnigslelden, 16 ; 
. her cruelty, 16 
Agno, 255 
Aigle, I/, 160 
Aiguebellette, 365 
Aigueblanche, 356 
Aiguille, the, S42 
Aimaville, 309. Roman aque- 
duct, 309 

Aime (Axuma), 358 
Airolo, 108 

Aix les Rains, 352. Mineral 
and other springs of, 303 
Alagna, 270 

to PoBtarenu, 273 

Albens, 302 

Albert, emperor of Austria, 
murdered, 16 
Albertville, *34 9 
Albinen, village of, 114 
Alhis Wirthshaus, 35 

hill, 35 ; Rrunnen, 36 

A lhul a pass, 230 
Alby, 302 
Algaby, 172 
Alice Blanche, 346 
AUmagell, 278 
Alos, 391 
Alp horn, xli. 

Alpbach, 79 
Alpenstock, 119 

, its uses, xxxi. 

Alpine horn, 78 
Alpine passes, xxxv. Singing, 
xli. 


ARNAi; l\ 

Alpinula, Julia, 128 

, Byron's lines on, 128 

Alpnacn, 57 

slide of, 57 

At.ps, lirst view of them from 
the Jura, xxxil. Pano- 
ramas of, xxxi ii. Near views 
of, xxx iii. Road$ over, 
xxxv. 

Alton berg, 06 
Altorf, 102 
Altstetten, 187 
Alveneu, 225 
Amedeus VIII., 104, 164 
Ammertonthal, 82, 83 
Amsteg, 103 
Andeer, 239 
Andclfinsmi, 24 
An der Lcnk, 116 
j Andermatt, or TJrseren, 105 

Coin by tlie Ober- 
alp, 214 
Anet. or Ins, 129 
Angling in Switzerland, 22 
Angrogna, valley of, 381 
Anne, St.- 105 
Annet-y, 350 

le Vieux, 352 

Annemasse, 324 
Antigorio, val, 92 
Anzasca, val, 274-277. Beauty 
of its scenery, and superior 
condition of its peasantry, 
274-277 

Aosta, 293; Val n', 290-293 

to Sion, 180 

— — * to Turin, 293 

to Martigny and the 

Great St. Bernard, 296 

* to St. Branch ier by the 

valley of Bagnes and col des 
Feneires, 304 

to Ponte, 309 

Ai'Penzell canton, 194 

village, 195 

to St. Gall, 194 

Arbedo, 248 
Arbon, 184 
Arenaberg, 22 
ArSte Blanche, 283 
Argentine, 389 
Argovie, 15 

Arly, valley of the, 348 
Arngud, Henry, 381 


BASEL. 

Arolla, 181 

Arona, 176. Colossus of San 
Carlo, 176 

to Varallo, 264 

to Turin, by Romagnano, 

269 

Arpenaz, Nant d', 326 
Arth, 35, 40 # 

Arve, junction with the Rhone, 
118 

, source of the, 342 

Arveron, source of the, 334 
Attinghausen, the birthplace 
of Walter Fiirst, 102 
Aulionne., 139 
Aubin, St., 134 
Aufnau, isle of, 30 
Angst, 8 
Auxonne, 1 40 

Avm.anchks, lx. Danger 
Irom.lxi. Varieties of, lx. 
Catastrophes arising from, 
lxi. Wind of, Ixi. 
Avenches. 127 
Aventicum, 128 
A s as, 2^*9 
A vent, i lb 

B. 

Bachalp, 78 
Baden, 17. Baths, 18 
Bagnes, valley and inundation, 
30*. Mode of preventing a 
similar catastrophe, 306. 

* Bake well’s Tour in the Ta- 
rentaiae,’ extract from, 351 
Bale, 1 

Bale to Straslmrg (Railway), 5 
Ballsthal, 10 
Ikl mat, Jacques, 330 
Balme, Glacier, 178 
Balnio, Col de, 34 1 
Balme, Grotte de, 325 
Balsilie, 38 1 
Barcelonette, 390 
Baicelonette to Brianeon, 392 
Bard, fort, 291 

Barnard, Geo., views of Switzer- 
land, xxxiv. 75 

Barr as, M,, prior of the hospice 
of the Simplon, 171 
Barricades, pgss of the, 389 
Basel, l 
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BASLE. 

Basle, 1. Cathedral, 1. Coun- 
cil of, 2. Public library, 2. 
Collection of the work's of 
Holbein, 2. Dance of Death, 

, 5 University, 3. Poli- 
tical dissensions, 4. Pub- 
lic conveyances, 5 
Basle to Berne, by Bienne, 5 
— — to Schaffhauiten, 8 

to Soleure, by the Ober 

Hauenstein, 9 

■■■ — to Lucerne, by the Unter 
Hauenstein, 12 
- to Aarau, 14 

- toZiirich, 16 
Basle Cam paii ne, 9 
Baths of Baden, 18 

-Gaia. 194 

— — « Grange (Grenclien), 12 

Heinriehsbad, 197 

Leuk, 113 

— — Loeche, 1 1 3 
Pfeffers, 18* 

- Rosenlaui, 7H 

‘Scliintznach, 17 

Stachelberg, 200 

- Weisstnul, 190 
Batterkinden, 62 
Bat.z, value of, xiii. 

Baveno, 174 

to Varallo, 267 

Bears of Berne, 63, 65 
Beatus, cave of, 69 
Beaufort, Maxime de, 349 
Beauvoisin, Pont, 365 
Beckenried, 96 
Bedretto, val, 107, 110 

, hamlet of, 1 10 

Belgirate, 176 
Beliaggio, 256 
Bellegarde, 150 
Bellenz, 248 

Bellinzona, 248. Castles, 249 

- ■ - to Magadinoand Locarno, 
249 

— — to Lugano, by Mont Ce- 
nere, 253 

Bellinzona* to Spin gen and 
Coire, by the pass of the 
Bernard in, 246 
Beresal , 170 

Berga masque shepherds, 231 
Bergell, 244 
Bergun, 230 
Bergunerstein Pass, 22y 
Bernard, St., pass of the 
Great, 296-303. Hospice, 
297. Dogs, 299. Monks 
297-301. Morgue, 299. Plain 
of Jupiter, 301. History of 
the pass, 301 

to Cormayeur, 303 

Bernard, St., the “ Apostle of 
the Alps,” 352 

— — , pass of the Little, 320, 
358. The route of Hanni- 
bal, 323 

Bernardino, St., pass, 246. 
Village, 247 

Bkjinx, 63. Fountains, 63. 


BOZEL. 

Clock tower, 64. Bernese 
Alps, 64. Minster, 64. Mu- 
seum, 65. Charitable Insti- 
tutions, 65. The Bnrengra- 
i ben, 66. Promenades, 66. 
j Bernk to Thun, 67 

i to iAmsanne, by Frey- 

| burg, 123 

| to Lausanne, by Morat, 127 

i • to NVucliHtel, *1 29 

j Bernese Obcrland, the, 67 
Bernina pass, 233 
Ber-esio, 390 

| Bertha, queen of Burgundy, 
| 126. Saddle of, 126 

Berthollet, the chemist, birth- 
place of. 352 
Hessans, 360 

i Bex, 1 61. Salt mines and 
works, 16 1 

to Sion, by the Diable- 

j rets, 164 

j Biasca, 109. Church of, 109. 

! Biberegg, 209. Cradle of the 
Redii.gs, 209 
Biel, 7 

Biclla, 269. Notre Dame 
I d’Oropa, 269 
J Bied, stream of, 136 
1 Bienne, 7 

* to Basle, 7 

to Berne, 7 

to Neuchatel, 131. To 

Y verdun, 131 
j Bienne, lake of, 132 
Bionnassay, glacier of, 343 
Bipp, Castle of, 10 
Birs, valley of the, 5. Source 
of, 7 

Bisi Thai, 211 
Bivio, or Stalla, 228 
Blaize, St., 129, 134 
Blakenstock, 97 
Blegnrt, val, 1 09 
Blistered feet, to cure, xxix. 
Blumlis Alp, 112 
Ilobbio, 383 
Boden See, 183 
Bo%by, gorge of, 98 
Bolet.a or Bollctone, 261 
Boltingen, 120 
Bondergrat, 1 1 2 
Bonhomme, Col de, 345 
Bonneville, 324 
Bonnivard, the Prisoner of 
Chillon, 159 
Borca, 276 
tiorgomanero, 264 
Borromean islands, 1 74 
Borromeo, San Carlo, 106. 

Statue, 176 
Bossons, glacier, 329 
Botzlingen, 102 

, parliament of. 102 

Bougy, Signal de, 140 
Bourg d’Oysans, 375 

St, Maurice, 359 

Bourget, Lac de, 353 
Bovaret, 164 
Bozel, 361 


CAPOLA GO. 
Bramegg, ascent of, 61 
Branehier, St.., 296 

, to Aosta, 304 

Bregaglia, val, 244 
Breingarten, 28 
B renet, lake, 136 
Brennieres, 359 
Brenva glacier, 847 
Breuil, 286 
Breven, 333 
Brian<;on, 378 

— — to Susa, by the pass of 
the Mont Gencvre, 378 
Brida, 361 
Brieg, 169 
Brienz, 81 

, lake of, 8 1 

, steamer on the. Si 

Brienzergrat, 80 
Brigels, 203 
Bristenstock, 1«>3 
Broche&m, fVm., quotations 
from, 276, 302, 347 
Broye, valley of, 127 
Brock, 15 
Brugg, 15 

Briinig, the pass of, 56 ; sum- 
mit of, 80 
Brunnen, 51 
Bruxsone, 273 
Buccione, 264 
lluet, 328 
Hufl’alora pass, 232 
Bulaclt, 24 
Hulle. 121 
Huntschi, 119 

Buonaparte at Fort Bard, 291 

at the Great St. Bernard, 

297 

Bitrca, 276 
Burglen, 102, 202 
Bussingen, 44 
Butti.sholz, 14 

Byron, Lokt>, his description 
of the Alps as seen from the 
Jura, xxxiii. His Swiss tour, 
67. Description of the Staub- 
baeh, 72. Of the Wengern 
Alp, and its avalanches, 74. 
Scenery of his drama of 
Manfred, 74. Lines on the 
Ossuary of Morat, 127. On 
Lake Leman, in a calm, 150. 
In a storm, 151. Clarens, 
158. Chillon, 160. 


c. 

Cadenabbia, 256 
Caesar at Geneva, 1 43 
Caille, pont de la, 350 
Calixtus II., Pope, 97 
Calvin , John , at Geneva, 143. 
His laws, 143. Condemna- 
tion of Servetus, 143 
Campea, val, 311 
Campo Dolcino. 242 
Capolago, 256 
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0 AltCUFFEllO. 

CarcotVero, 270 

Cardincl pass, 241 

Caroline, Queen of England, 

2.') 7 

Carouse, P^6 
Casactia, 245 
Castasegna, 245 
Castella, terrace ot, 381 
Ci.st Mo, Church of Santa Ma- 
ria di, 109 

Cartels, 225 | 

Ca\aglla, 234 ■ 

Ceartl, engineer of the Sim- : 

plon, 1 69 . ; 

Oenis, Mont, 370. Little, | 

370 

Cetitron, village of, 358 
Ceppo Morel m. 275 
Ceresol, 31a 

Cory ues # St., beautiful view of, 
140 

Cerisio, I-Ago, 255 
Cernetz, 232 

ChitviK, Mont, 281. Pass of, 
283 

Cesaune to l’ignerol, by the 
Col de Sestrieres, 380 
(’halfo-Quarre, 358 
Chnilie, La. gorge of, 367 
('halm*,] a, 137 
Clmisos-ji-porteurs, xx. 

Chalets and pasturages, li. 
Cham have wine, 202 
Chamber y, 368 
Chambery* to Geneva, 354 


COLMA. OCLM. 

Chatillon to Visp, by the pass Colmar, 394 
of Mont Cervin, 280 Colonna, Prosper, surprised by 

to Aosia, 292 the French, 388 

Chaux de Fonds, La, 135 Colossus of Carlo Borromeo, 176 

Cbaux de Milieu, 136 Col u rubier, 134 

Chede, cascade arid lake, 327 | Columbanus, St.., Church of, 

Cheeses, Swiss, li., 200 I 105 

CUeville, Col de, 165 j Coluret, grand, 31C ; little, 316 

Chiavenna , 242' j Combat, lakesof, 346 

to Como, 242 ! Combe de Savoie, 348 

* to Spliigen, 242 j Comblnu. 348 

to St. Moritz, by the j Como, 257 

pass of the Maloya, 244 , lake of, 257 

Chilton, castle of, 159 — , steamers on the, 

Ciamot, 216 256 

Ctma de .lazi, 218 Concise, 134 

Cime du Fours, 84A Contlans, 349 

Cimes Blanches, 287 ; Constance, 22. Minster, 22. 

Clairee, Col, 373 ; Great council of Constance, 

Cl arena, 157. Byron's descrip- ; 23. Iluss, 23 

tion, 158 , lake of, 183 

Clariden alps, 201 .steamers on the, 

Cleferi, 242 21, 183 

Cl use, La, pass of, 136 ; — to St. Gall, 183 

Closer, 325 * ! to Coire, ’86 

Clusettc, La, defile, 138 : * to SchafYhausen, 22 

Clusone, valley of the, 3*0 Contaminea, 343 
(kx;xE, val de, 31o. iron , Cunto, monte, 244 
mines. 310 :Coppet, 152 

, village of, 310. Glacier Corjuempin wine, 167 

| of, 311 Cormayeur, 295 

, fenetre de, 312 ' * to Turin, 295 

Coire, 191. Church of St. Lu- j * to Martigny, by the Col 

cius, 191. Bishop’s palace, , de Ferret, 307 * 

191. P.vt-horses, 192. Ko- 1 to St. Maurice, bv the 


* to Pont Beauvoisin, 365 

to iAnalebourg, by the 

Col d’lseran, 355 
( 'hamoI’ni, 329. Origin of the 
name, 329. Guides, 330. Ex- 
cursions around, 330. Mon- 


mansrh tongue, 192. Go- Little St. Bernard, 320 
vernment ol the Grisons, | — -* to Chamounv, by 
192 Alice Blanche, 347 

* to Pfefl’ers baths, 191 Curtail l«d, 134 

* to Constance, 191 Cossonex, 139 

* to Zurich, 191 C Me, I/t, 1 39, 1 53 


th6 


t.anvert, 331. Jardin, 332. 
FI eg ere, 333. Breven, 333. 
Source of Arveron, 334. 
Chapeau, 334. Ascent of 
Mont Blanc, 336 
— * to Geneva, 329 

to Martigny by the Tete 

Noire, 339 

— * the ("ol de Balme, 341 

to Cormayeur, by the Col 

de Honhomme and the Col 
de la Seigne, 343 
Champigno), 119 
Chapeau, 335 
Chapis, 315 
Chapiii, 345 

Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
134 

Charmontane glaciers, 307 
Chars- a- banc, xix. 

Chasseral, 133 

mont, 7 

Chat, Mont du, 363 
Chateau d’Oex, 120 

—to Aigle, 122 

("bateau Duing, 351 

de Queiras, 384 

Chatel St. Denis, 121 
Chatillon, 286 


* to KchalThausen through 

Toguenburg, 198 

to Andermatt by the Vor- 

der Hlieinthal, 214 

to St. Moritz by the Ju- 

lier, 22* 

to Ponte in the Engadine, 

by the Ainu la, 229 

to Spliigen, bv the Via 

Mala, 235 

to Hellinzona, by the Ber- 

nardin, 235, 246 

to Chiavenna by the 

Spliigen, 235, 240 
Col d* Ant erne, 337 

de Balme, 340 

de Honhomme, 342 

de Colma, 269 

d'Errin, 181 

de Gauche, 344 

do Lautaret, 360 

du Mont, 319 

de la Seigne, 346 

de Tamie, 352 

de la Vanoise, 363 

de Viso, 385 

Colico, 244 

Oollon, Col de, 168, 181 
Colma, Col de, 269 


Coney, Ingolram de, defeat of, 
62 ’ 

C-ourgue, 313 
Courrcudelin, 6 
Couvercle, 332 

Coverdale, Miles, prints the 
first English Bible atZiirich, 
26 

Cramer’s * Dissertation on the 
Passage of Hannibal,’ ex* 
tract from, 364 

Cramout, mont, 321. View 
from, 32 1 
Craus, 351 
Crenone, val, 109 
Cretinism, lxiii. 

, Dr. Twining on, Ixv. 

Creux de Vent mountain, 137 

, echo of, 138 

Crevasses, lv. 

Crispnlt, 216 
Crisnolo, village of, 387 
Crodo, 94 

Croix, Col de la, 383 
Croix de Ni volet, col, 317 
Cromwell K diver), embank- 
ment at Bobbio built by, 383 
j Crnseilles, 350 
| Culm inn, 49 
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CURAGLIA. 
Curaglia, 217 

Custom-house, Sardinian, 383 


D. 

Pachsfelden, 7 
Dala, river, 115- 
Daimazio, St., 388 
Dalmazio, St., to Embrun, by 
Bareelonette and the Col 
d’Argenticre, 385 
Dance of Heath, 3 
Datsclibaeh waterfall, 97 
Dauben See, 112 
Davos, 225 
Davos Plaz, 227 
Daw, Sir Humphry, grave of, 
147 

Dazio Grande, 108 
Demont, 388 

Dent de Jaman, pass of, 120 
Desiderins, king of Lombard v, 
108 

Dessaix's monument, 298 
Destal, 278 
Devil’s bridge, 103 
Diablerets, 165 
Didier, St., 320 
Dierntigen thal, 116 
Dietikon, 18 

Digne to Bareelonette, 394 
* Dijon to Geneva, 140 
Diligences in Switzerland, xvi. 
Diodati campagna, 148, 163 
Directions for travelling in 
Switzerland, xxviii. 

in 

Piedmont and Savoy, 259 
Dlssentis, abbot of, 107 
Dissentis , abbey, 215 

to Iteicbenau, 215 

to Illegno by the Luk- 

manier, 2 1 7 

Andermatt by the 
Oberalp, 216 

Distances in Switzerland, xiv. 

in Piedmont, 262 

Divico, conqueror of the Ho- 
mans, 160 
D’lvoune, 150 
Dobbin, val, 271, 312 
Podi berg, 201 
Doire river, 272, 290 
P6le, view from the, 140 
Domdidier, 128 
Domessin, 365 
Domlesohg valley, 238 
Domo d’Ossola, 94, 173 
Donas, 291 
Dornach. battle of, 6 
Doron de Beaufort, 349 

de Jiozel, 356 

Doubs, river, 136 
Douvaine, 163 
Doverin, 172 

Drainage of the Lake of Lun- 
gern, 59 

D vance, inundation of, 304 


FAULUORN. 
Dundengrat, 83, 180 
Duggia/val, 269 
Huing, chateau, 351 
Duport, Baron, 313, 351 
Dupre, 126 


E. 

Eau Morte, 352 
Eau Noire, 339 
Echallens, 135 
Eclielles, Les, 365 
Ecluse, L’, fort, 150 
Eginen, 93 
Eginenthal, 93 
Egeri, lake, 208 
Kglisau, 24 
Eigher, great, 75 

Klein, 75 

Einfisch thal, 168 
Einsiedeln abbey, 203. PR- j 
grimage described, 205 j 

- to Schwytz, 208 ‘ 

Eismeer, 77 
Elm, 212 

Embrun to Saluzzo (or Sa- 
luces), by the Col tie Viso, 
3^5 j 

Em me, river, 62 
Emmeuthal, valley of, 62 
Engadine described, 230-233 
Engel berg, village and abbey 
of, 97 

Engelhorner, 79 
Engestoin, 62 
Enghe, 66 

English war, and barrow, 14 
Eutlebuch, 61 
Entremont, Val d\ 296 
Erasmus’s grave and toml)- 
stone, 2 

Eremites, Notre Dame des, 203 
Eringer thal, 287, 307 
Erlach, castle of, 129 
Erlenbach, pastor of, 119 

, village of, 116, 1 19 

Erni (Arnold), 54 
Enin, val and col, 181 
Escalade of Geneva, 144 
Escher von tier Linth, 31, 34 
Escholzmatt, 61 
Etisliorn, 92 
Etroubles, 303 
Ktzel, mont, 203 
Evian, 1 64 
Evolena, 167, 1H1 
* Excursions in the Alps,’ ex- 
tracts from, 330, 346, 374 
Exilics, valley of, 374 


F. 

Faido, 108 

Falkenst.ein, castle of, 9 
Falls of the Rhine, 19 
Faucigny, 325 
Faulhorn, 75 
, ascent of, 77 


FUSELI. 

Faverges, 352 
Fellenberg, M., 62 
Fenestrelles, 380 
Fenetres, Col des, 307 
Fermel thal, 116 
Ferney, 148 
Ferningen, 98 
Ferpecle Glacier, 168, 182 
Ferret, Col de, 307. Cel 
hrated view from, 308 
Fideris baths, 225 
Filisur, 229 
Findelen, 281 
Finster Aarhorn, 75, 90 
Fiora, 102 

Firn, meaning of, liii. 

Flawyl, 197 
Flegere, 333 
Flims, 214 

Flowers, Alpine, xlviii., 372 

Flue, Nicolas von der, 58, 96 

Fluelen, 56, 102 

Flumet, 34 8 

Foi. St., 359 

Foppa, HU) 

Foppiano, gorge of, 94 
Forbes, Professor, lii., lix 
182 

Forclaz, 296 

Forclaz, Col de, 341 

Forclaz, St. Gervais, 327, 343 

Forcola pass, 248 

Formaz/.a valley, 93, 110 

Forno, Val, 360 

Fort Bard, 291 

Fort Roc, 294 

Fbtschari kase, 120 

Foully, 343 

Fountains, xl. 

Fours, Col du, 345 
Francis de Sales, 351 
Frangy, 354 
Fiascliez, 287 
Fraubrunnen, 62 
Frauenfeld, 28 

Fkeyhuko, 123. Saarin 
(Saane) river, 123. Sns 
pension bridges, 124. Cliure 
of St. Nicholas, 124. Orga: 
of, 125. Canton of, 12.’: 
Pensionnat, or Jesuits 
school, 125. Lime-tree oi 
125. Kathhaus, 125. Ru 
Court Chemin, 126. Ru. 
Grande Fontaine, 126 
Gorge de Gotteron, 126 
Grotto of St. Magdalene 
126 

Frick, 14 
Frohnalpstock, 55 
Frutigen, 111 
Frutval, 93 
Furca, pass of, 95 
Furca di Iletta, 287 
Furce Kien, or Seefinen Thai 
82 

Fiirst, Walter, 54, 102 
Fuseli, Henry, 25 
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G. 

Gabris, 

Gad men, 98 
G admen, river, 87 
(iai.s watering-place, 194 
(iaii.e, Col de. SI 6 
Gall, Sr., 184. Abbey of, 
185. Freudenberg, ‘ 180. 
Posting regulations, xvi. 

* to Constance, 184 

to Coire and Pfeifers, 1 86 

toGaisand \ppenzell,194 

to Herisau and Rapper- 

sclnvyl, 197 
Gallenstuck, 9 j 
G allerie, 115 
Gam pel, 117 
Ganflier, 170 

Gardnna, Fall of the, 243 
Gnrdoval, 231 
Gasteren thal, 84, 178 
Gattinara, 269 
Ginet., village of, 375 
(leant, C«*l de, 293, 337 
Gemini , pass of, 1 10 
Geskva, 1 4o. Inns, 140. 
Improvements, 141. Ca- 
thedral, 141 . Musee Hath, 
M2. Library; Museum, 

142. History, 142 Julius 
C.esar, 143. * John Calvin, 

143. The Escalade, 144. 
Housseau, 145. Botanic 
Gardens ; French Revolu- 

1 43. Illustrious na- 
tives, 143. Watchmakers, 

146. Passports, 146. Gates; 
diligences, 147. Steamers, 

147. Environs, 147. View 
of Mont Blanc, 148. Mont 
Sale»e, 148. Campagne 
Diudati, 148. Ferney, 148. 
Perte du Rhone, 149 

Gem va, mkc of, 150, 163 
Geneva to Chambery, by An- 
nec> . 349. By Kumilly, 354 

* to Dijon, 140 

■ to Martigny and the 

Simplon, by Lausanne, 152 

to Martigny, by Thonon, 

163 

• to Chnmo’iny, 324 

to Aignebelle, 334 

Genome, Mont, 378 
Germanasca, 38 1 
Gcrolfingen, 129 
(JersHii, 33 

Gervais, St., Baths, 327 
Gessler’s castle and death, 40 
Gessner, the poet, birthplace 
of, 26 

- — , naturalist, birthplace of, 
41 1 > 

- monuments to, 26, 21 1 
Gessonny, 120 
Gcstad, 3f> 

Getroz Glacier, 304. Ingenious 


GRTMMT. 

mode of preventing its in- 
crease, 304 
Gex, 140 

Giacomo, St., 242. Valley, 
242 | 

Gibbon’s house at Lausanne, i 
153 j 

Giesshach Falls, 81 j 

Gingough, St., 161 ■ 

Giornico (Irnis), 109. Church, 
109 , 

Gionx, 317 
Giovanni, St., 382 
Gigli- Flub, 15 ! 

Gi.aoikhs, lii. Number and 
extent, liii. Movement and : 
melting, liv. ( revasses, 1 
lv. Colour, lvi. Gulfor, lvi. 
lied snow, lvii. Increase and 
diminution, lvii. Moraines, ‘ 
lvi , lviii. Use of, lix. Pre- 
paiations for crossing, xxxi. ; 
Tlie most remarkable in ex- 
tent, xxxiv Mode % of pre- 1 
venting t.heir accumulation, 
304 

GlUrniscli mountain, 2 12 
Glum a, 199. Manufactures;, 
Cheese, 20 o. Roads and 

paths from, 200 

* to St.. Wesen, 199 

to Stachelberg ball is, 199 

to Pfeifers baths, 212 

to Coire, 212 1 

to Aitorf, by the Klau- 

seu, 200 ; 

* to Schwyt/., by theKlon- 

thal and Muotta, 209 | 

* to Wesen, 199 

slate, 212 

Gletscher, meaning of, liii. 
Glvs, 168 
Goitre, Ixil!. 

. Dr. Guggenbuhl’s insti- j 

tutinn atAbendberg for cure 1 
of, Ixv. 

Gold.tu, 43; to Brunnen, 44 
Gold-mines, 275 
Gondo gorge, 17 2 j 

Gon/.erbach, 198 , 

(Gorges, Alpine, xxxv. | 

Corner glacier, 281 
Goccbenen, 103 I 

Gothnrd, St., puss of, 99. Dos- | 
pice of, 106 

Gottheben, castle of, 22 
(irafeuort, 97 

Grandson, 134. Battle of, 134 
Grauhundten. 193 
Gravel Iona, 174 
Grenier, Mont, 309 
Grenoble to Brianyon, bv 
Bourg d’Oysans and the Col ! 
de Lautaret, 374 
Gressoney. 271, 272 ! 

Grey, Lady .lane, letters of, 25 j 
Grey l eague, T 98. First forma- j 
tion of, 2 J 5 

Gries, puss of, 92 ! 

Grimmi pass, 110 I 


, HOPITAL. 

j Grimsel, hospice of the, 

I Pass of, 86, 89 
[ Griudelwald, 75 

' , glaciers of, 76 

j , lower glacier, visit to, 76 

to Meyringen, by the 

Great Scheideck, 78 

to the Grimsel, 81 

Grisanche, val. 318 
< * h rsovs, language of, 192. 
I Ii»ton and Government of, 
192 

Gross llochstotten, *2 
Grotte, Chemin de la, 367 
Gnitli, or J4.ut.Ii, 54 
Gray Ares castle, 121. Counts 
of, 121. Cheese, 120 
Gsteig, 1 18 
Gudin, lot 
GuflVr, lvi. 

Gujdk<* in Switzerland, xx., 
xxviii When and where in- 
dispensable, xxi. At Cha- 
momiy, 33o. In Piedmont 
and Savoy, 201 , 330 
Gnil. the, 3K4 
Gi'miinen, 127 
Gutianen, 87 
Guxen, Ixii. 

G\ SW\ 1 , 59 
lake, 00 

II. 

Habsburg, castle of, 17 
TInekon pass, 45, 2<>8 
I lah m»n berg, 97 
Habten, Arnold an der, 54 
'enrv an der, 58 
Hamtuerlein, birthplace of, 26 
Ilandek, Falls of the Aar, 87 
Huh nibti V route over the Alps, 
323, 361, 365, 386 
Hash, upp# .. . 

Hnsli, or Meyringen, 79 
(Jawnstein, Obor, 9. Unter, 

Hnnserbrueke, 98 
Haute Combe, 333 
Haute Luce, 349 
lleinriehsbad, 197 
1 1 erbageres, 31 2 
fieri, 318 
Holism, 197 

llermance, mountain of, .343 
llerzogenbuchsee, 28 
Ilindelbank, 28 
, monument, to Madame 

Langh.ms, 28 

Hinter Rhein thal, 233-243. 

Source of, 240 
Hinter Rhein, 246 
Ilofwyl, 62 
Ilohenrain, 24 

Holbein — collection of his 
drawings a* Basle. 2. Anec- 
dotes of, 3 
Ilollenplatte, 87 
Hollow way, 40 
Jiopital Conflans, 349 
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Horgen, 30, 34 

Horses and mules in Switzer- 
land, xxii. 

Hortense, ex-queen of Hoi- ] 
land, 22 

Hospice aV Ac qua, 110 
- near Mount Cenis, 371 
Hospital, or Hospenthal, 106 
H6tel des Neuchitelois. 21 
Houses of refuse between 
L&nslebourg and Susa, 370 
Hub, 183 

Hugi, Professor, 90 

, observations on glaciers, 

liii., lviii. 

Hundsalp, 98 

Huss, John, his prison, 23. His 
execution, 23 
Hutten, Ulrich von, 30 
Huttwyl, 62 


I. 

Ibacfo, 46 
Ictymuli. 276 
Iffigen tlial, 117 
llanz, 214 
lm Boden, 87 
Im Grand, 87 
Im-Hof, 87 
Imier, St., val, 7 
Inden, 115 
Inn — source of the, 245. Val- 
ley Of, 230 

Inns of Switzerland, xxiii. 
Charges in, xxiv. 

of Piedmont and Savoy, 

260 

InteRLAchen, 69 

to I.enk, 116 

Inundation in the Val de 
Bagnes, 304 
Irnis, I<i9 

Isenthal, valley of, 56 
Iseran, Col d’, 359 
Iscre, valley of, 358 
Isola Bella, 174 

Madre, 175 

San Giulio, 268 

Italy, approach to, 173 
Ivoune, 150 
Ivrea, 290 
Ivrogne, 294 

to Bourg St. Maurice, 
31 8 1 


J. 

Jacob, St., battle of, 5 
J&man, dent de, 120 
Jardin, Le, 332 
Jegistorf, 62 
Jeoire, St., 3^8 
Joch, pass of the, 97, 99 
Jdchli pass, 97 
Jon, col de, 273 
‘Journal of an Alpine Tra- 
veller,’ extract from, 355 


LASGVVIKSftX. 

Jorat, 126 

Joux, Ch&teau de, 137. Lac 
de, 139 

Jovet, Mont, 292 

Julien, St., 349 
j Julier pass, 228 • 

Julius’s Columns, 228 

Jungfrau, 75 

Jura , view of the Alps from, 
xxxii. 

— — , character of its scenery, 
xxxvi. 

J uster tlial, 68 


K. 

{ Kaiscrstuhl, 59 
Kalamla, or Galandaberg, 190 
ivalfeuser thal, 213 
Kamor, 187, 196 
, Kander river, 68, 1 1 1 
j Kandersteg, 111 
Kappel, 36 
Katzis, 1 236 
Keith, marshal, 134 
Keller’s map of Switzerland, 
its great value, xxx. 

Kemble, John, grave of, 156 
Kienholz, 80 
Kienthal, 62 

Kinzig Culm, 201. Pass, 218 
Kippel, 178 
Kirchet, 86 
I Kistengrat, 202 
Klausen pass, 201 
Klein thal, 212 
Klonthal, 211 
Klosters, 225 
Klus, 10, 103 
Knonau, 36 
Kdnigsfelclen, 16 
Kosciusko. 1 1. Grave of, 62 
Krachentluil, 103 
Kratzeren Briicke, 197 
Kreutzstrasse, 13, 28 
Kreuzli pass, 219 
Kreuzlingen, 183 
K umbels, 223 
Kijssnacht, 30, 40 
Kyburg, castle of, 28 


L. 

Lac des Brenets, 136 
lichen, 32, 199 
Ladders, I^citem, 114 
La Gure, magnificent view op- 
posite the village of, 359 
Lahns of Switzerland, xxxiv. 

Bursting of, 109 
Landenberg, 57 
Landesgemeinde, or general 
iwsemblies, 102, 208 
Landquart, 224 

Langhans, monument of Ma- 
dame, 28 
Langnau, 61 
Langwiesen, 226 


LOUIS-PIHLIPPK. 

: Lanslebourg, 370 
I^mzo, 360 

I .a 'four, town of, 382 
L&uflen, 6 ; Castle of, 20 
Lauflenburg. 8 
Laupen, battle of, 123 
Lausanne, 153. Cathedral 
153. House of Gibbon, 155 
Promenades, 155 

l to Martigny, by Vevav, 

| 156 

* to Berne, bv Frevbnrg 

126 

-* l»y Morat, 127 

to Geneva, 1 53 

Lautaret, 378 
Lauterbrunnon, 7 1 

, upper valley of, 72 

to Grindelunld, by the 

Wengern Alp, 73, 74 

to Kandersteg, by the 

passes of the Seelinen, Furca, 
and Diindengrat, 82 

by the Tschingel 

glacier and Gasteren thal, 63 
Lauzctte, 391 
i Laval, 359, 360 

i Lavater, birthplace of, 25. 
j Death of, 25 
J Laveno, 253 
j I^vey t>ath, 162 
I Law i mm, lx. 

j League of Ten Jurisdictions, 
| 193, 224 

Lecourbc. General, 54, 98, 101, 
104 

Leman, lake, 150. Byron’s 
verses, 150. Steamers, 152. 
Routes by the side of, 152- 
164 

Lenz, 228 
Lenzburg, 28 
Lepin, 365 
j Les Echelles, 367 
Lesseillon, fort, 370 
l.tuk, baths of, 113. Village 
of, 115 

Levantina, val; Livinen thal, 
)<>9 

L’HOpital, town of, 349 
Liehtensteg, 197 
Liddes, 297 

Liesthal, 9, 12. Slaughter of 
the men of Basle at, 8 
Limonade ga/.euse, xxvii 
Limmat river, 24 
Lintb, valley of, 31. River, 
31. Canal, 32 
Locana, 314 

Loco rno, 250. Situation; Ma- 
donna del Basso, 251 ; decay 
of. 251. Criminal statistics, 

251 

L6chli-l>erg, 224 
Locle, 136 

Lohnkutachor, Swiss, xvii. 
Loison, 99, 101, 104 
Ldtschenthal, 177 
Louis- Philippe, 28; a school- 
master, 235 
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Lowertx, 4ft 
Lueendro, lake, 106 
IjL'Okknk, HO. Bridges, 37. 
Arsenal, 37. Monument to 
the memory of the Swiss 
guards, 38. r l'o Mount ltighi, 
38 

Schwytz and Brunnen, 

40 

to Fluelen, 51 

to Mevringen and Brienz, 

l>v Alpnach and Sarnen, fto 

to Berne, by the Entle- 

hucli, 01 

to Berne, by Sum mis- 

w ald, 62 
lake of, 5 1 

Lugano, 253. Churches, 253. 
Manufactures; environs; 
Monte Salvador©, 234 
Lugano* to llellinzona, 253 

to Como, 234. To the 

lake of Como, 2ft 5 

, lake of, 255 

Lugnetz, 223 
Lugui, lake, 245 
Luiuo, 255 

to M enaggio, 255 

Luknmnier pass, 217 
Lungcrn, lake of, 59. Drain- 
age of, 59 

village of, 61 

Lucerna in Piedmont, 381,382 
Lutschino, river, 71 
Luzionsteig, 1 87 
Lys thal, 287 
Lys, val de, 272 


MOLLIA. M COTTA. 

Marti guy to Cormayenr, by the Monch, 75 
Col' de Ferret, 3t)7 Mon es tier, baths of, 378 

to the glacier of Getroz, Money, Swiss, xii. 

307 Mont Blanc, view of, from 

to Chamouny, by the Col Sallenches, 327 

de Hal me, 341 , viewed from the Val 

to Chamouny, by Tete d Aosta ; Ascent of, 336 

Noire, 339 , view frttn the Col de 

to Milan, 166 Balme, 339 


Martin, St., 326. View from Mont Cents to Susa, by the 
j the bridge, 326 Little Mont Cenis and the 

Martinsbruck, 233 Col do Clairee, 372 

Martinsdruck, <7 Mont, col do, 3 19 

Martinslocli, 77 Mont Dauphin, 384 

Ma«ox thal, 2 17 Mont du Chat, 3.>3, 363 

Massa, stream of, 92 Mont Joie, 343 

j Massena, lol Mont .loli, 343 

i Matterhorn, 284 Mont R ichor, 139 

j Mattertluil, 280 j Mont Sion, 348 

j Matten, 116 j Mont Tendre, 139 

| Maupertuis’ tomb, 6 j Montan vert, 331 

J Maurice, St., in Savoy, 320 \ Moutbovon, 120 

— — to the col du Mont, 318 j Monti. Rosa : Seen trom Ma- 

to Cormayeur, Iry the 1 cugnaga, 276. From* the 

Little St. Bernard, 32(i Mom, a: 7 

Vallais Bridge and abbey, Monlerone, view from the 

162 i monte, 174, 267 

Mayen, 99 Moutmeillan, 355, 369 

Mayenfold, 224 Montreux, 159 


Little St. Bernard, 32(i 

Vallais Bridge and abbe 

162 

Mayen, 99 
Mayenfold, 224 


to Fideris and Davos, Moraines, lvi 


Macdonald, passage of the j 

Split gen by Marshal, 241 j 

Macugnaga, 274, 276, 289 
Madoran valley, 220 j 

Mad olein, 23 ! 

Magadino, 250 
Maggio, val, 252 
Maggiore lake , 174, 252 

* steamer on, 177, 252 

Magi an, 326 i 

Maim, vale of the, 243. Mai- j 
aria of, 243 j 

Maisonsde refuge, 1. , 

M a Ians, 224 ; 

Malaria, danger from, xxix.,i 
262 | 
Malleray, 7 j 

Maloya, or Maloggia, 245 I 
Mai val, Combe de, 376 
Marcel, St , 358 
Maria, Sta., pass, 221 
Maria zum Schnee, 47 
Martigny , 166 

to Great St. Bernard and 

Aosta, 296 . 

* to Lausanno and Ge- ! 

nova, 1 52 

— * to Geneva, by Thonon, I 
163 i 


224 

Maventhal . 98, 252 
Mayenwand, 94 
Meg eve, 34 b 
Meilon, 30 
Meill<*rio rocks, "64 
Mcinau, island of, 23 
i Moggenliorn, f>2 Morgenthal, 28 

I Melchtlml, valley of, 58 Morges, 153 

M elide, 254 , Morgex, 295 

J Mellingen, ‘.’s MoriU, St., baths, 229. 

| Menage lo, 256 Church, 229 

! Mendrisio, 255 to Coire, by the Julier, 

Menthon, birthplace of St. 228 

I Bernard, 352 to Finstermunz, down the 

j Mrr de Glace, 331 Kngadine, 230 

! Mettenberg, 76 , in the Kngadine, to Ti- 

Meyen, 99 ratio, by the Bernina, 233 

Meyenwand, 91, 94 * to Chiavennu, by the 

Meyringen, 79 , Maloya, 244 

j to lnterlachen, 80 Moro, monte, 277. Pass, 277 

to Obergestelen and Brieg, Motet, chalets of, 345 

86 Motiers Travers, 137. Re- 

Mezzola, lago, 243 sidence of Rousseau . 137 

Mingo glacier, 347 Moudon (Mil ten), 126 


Moral (Merten), 127. Castle, 
127. Charles the Bold, 127. 
Battle of, 127. Town house 
ol 127. Mimchwyler, 127. 
Lake of, 12 V 

Morgat tew, battle of, 2U8 
Merge river, 1 IK 


Milan, 177 

* to Geneva, by the Simp- 
lon, 177 

Minidunum, 126 
Miolana castle, 355 
Mirabouc fort, 383 
Misocco, 247 
Mittaghorn, 118 
Moerell, 92 
Moesa river, 1 10 

.fall of the, 247 

Molaret, 371 
Mole, the, 324 
Moleson, 121 
Mollia, 270, 886 


Mouths of rivers, malaria near, 
j xxix. 

j Moutiers Grand val, 6 

i Tarentaise, 356. Its salt 

! springs and works, 357 

' to Lanslebourg, by the 

Col de Vanoise, 361 
Muhli-thal, 9S 
Mulera, l'ie de, 274 
M unsin gen, 67 
* Minister- thal, 5, .. 

Munster, in Upper Vallais, 

i 91 

; M uotta to the Baths of St&chel- 
I berg, 211 
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Ml’OiTA TIIAL. 
Muotta thal, 210. Hattie of, 210 
Murchison, Sir R., researches 
at (Ehuingen, 21 
Murten, 127 
Mutten, 210 
My then berg, 45, 208 


N. 

Xafels, battle, 109 
Nant Hourant, 314 
Napoleon Bonaparte, public 
improvements effected by, 
near Les Eclielles, 367 
Naters, 92 
Neff, Felix, 384 
Nellenbalm, 75 
Neslau, 198 

NKurHfii'Kr. ( Neuenburgl, 1 29 
Lake of, 129. Old Castle, 
129. Church, 1 3t». Hotel de 
Ville, 130. Gymnasium, !3u. 
Chaumont, 130. Boulder- 
stone, Pierre a bot, 130. 
Gorge of the Sey on .131 

to La Chaux de Fonds, 

135 

to Basle, 13 

-* to Berne, 1 29 

to Yverdun, 134 ; and Ge- 
neva, 140 

* to I’ontarlier, 136 

Neuene.ck, 123 
Neuve ville, 134 
Nicolas de Mira, 109 
Nicolas de Veros, St., 343 
Nicolas, St., valley, 280 
Niesen, 68 

Niklauscn, St., 56. Burial- 
place of, 58 
Nolla, torrent, 236 
Notre Dame des Eremites, 
203 

Notre Dame de la Gorge, 344 
Novasca, 314 

Nufenen (Novena), pass of, 
110 

Nydau, 8 
Nyon, 153 


PFAFFENSPKUSG. 

( Orbe, 138 
! Orea. val de, 314 
I Ormonds, les, valley of. 122 
! Oropa, Mont, sanctuary of, 
j 269 
I Orsera, 105 
Orsieres, 296, 307 
| Orsine, val, 339 
j Orta, lake of, 264, 267 
I Orta, town of, 267 
Ouches, 334, 343 
Ouoliy. 153. ‘Prisoner of 
! Ohiliou’ written there, 153 
| Oulx, 379 
: Oven, St., 303 


0. 

Oberalp, pass and lake, 216 
Ober-ge^telen, 91 
Ober-Hauenstein, 9 
Ober-Hallwtein, 228 
Obermatt, 98 
Ober-sax, 215 

Obor and Unter Aar Gletscher, 
90 

Olierlaml. Bernese, the, 67 
(fjhningcn, quarries of, 21 
(Eschinen, valley of, 111 
Olivone, 2 ! 8 
Ollen, col di, 272, 288 
Olten, 13 
Omegna, 264, 267 
O ncino, village of, 387 


j I\ 

; Paesana, 387 
Pain de Sucre, 301, 347 
• l’anix, 200 
Panfenlnucke, 20 L 
Passrs of the. Alps, xlvii. Pro- 
| gresV over one described, 

J xlviii. High road over them, 
i xlix. Mode of passing in 
I winter, 1. Vegetation on the 
i high Alps, li. 
j Pass of the Grimsel, 86 

Gries, 92 

1 Furca, 95 

j Surenen, 95 

St. Gotliard, 99 

j Sustain. 98 

j Nufenen, 1 10 

1 tiemmi, 1 10 

; Raw yl, 116 

] ■ Sane t sell, 1)8 

1 Simplon, 166 

Lukmanier, 217 

Julier. 228 

: Albula, 230 

| Piiistermiinz, 230 

Bernina, 233 

i Spliigen/ 240 

! Maloya, 244 

j Bernardin, 240 

| Passports in Switzerland, xii., 
; 66, 146 

i Pastrycooks in the Grisons, 
| 231 

Payerne, 126, 129 
Pays de Neff, 384 
Pedestrian travellers, hints to, 
xxviii. 

’’elerin cascades, 329, 331 
'el la, 268 
Ndlina, val, 180 
:*elissier, pont, 328 
r’erniiso, town of, 381 
‘erte du Khdne, 149 
Pesev, mines of, 357 
Pestalozzi, 135. Birthplace 
of. 26 

Pestarena, yal, 27&, Gold- 
mines, 275 
Peter’s PI a/., 223 
PeterzeU. 197 

Petronilla, St., chapel of, 109 
Pfaffensprung, 103 


rRAI.ORG NANT. 
Pfeffers Baths, describe 
188 

convent, 190 

Pfvn, 28 

Pianazzo, 24 1 . Fall . 24 1 
Piano del Re, the, 387 

di Fiorenza, 387 

Pie de M ulera, 274 
Piedmont, 259. Roads, a 
commodation, &c., amor 
the Alps of, 260. Wine ar 
i money, 262. Plains of, 

I Pierre i’ertuis, 

Pierre, St., 297 

de Joux, chateau of, 13" 

d'Albignv, 355 

, isle, 7, 132 

Pignerol to Embrun, hv th 
valleys of the Vaudois an 
the <?ol de la Croix, 381 
Pilate, Mount, 39 
Pilgrimage to Eir.sicdeln, 20 
:mh 

; Pillon, Col de, 122 
| I'iora, 221 

i Piotella, forest of. 107 
; Piottino, Monte, lf»8 
Pissevache, or Sallenche wate 
fall, 163 

Piz Beveren, 237 
Plain des Dames, 344 
Playfair, Professor, 57 
Plaz, 223 
Pleurs, 244 
Pliny’s Villa, 257 
Po, plains and valley of th 
385. Source of, 387 
Polenzerthal, 218 
Poligni, 140 
Pollegio, 109 
Pontarlier, 136 
Pont Beauvoisin to Aix, by tl: 
Mont du Chat, 363 

to Chain bery, by Aigu 

j bellette, 365 

I to Turin, by I.es Ech 

Cham bery. and the Pass ■ 
the Mont Conis, 306 

! or Punt, in Engadin 

I 230, 231 
Ponte Grande, 274 
Ponte, 313 

to Villeneuve, by V; 

d'Orea, 314 

Pont d’Ael, Roman aqueduc 
294, 309 

Pelissier, 328 

Ponte Tresa, 255 

Pont.et, 344 

Pontresina, 233 

Porlezza, 056 

Port Vallais, 160, 164 

Posting in Switzerland, xv. 

In St. Gall, xvi. 

Potence, or gallows, 106 
Pra, val, 312 

Praborgne, or Zermatt, 281 
P rag el pass, 211 
Pralis, 383 
Prajorgnan, 362 
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PREMIA. 

rcmia, 04 
re St. Duller, 320 
rettigau, 224 
’rieure, La, 329 
* rotehant valleys ol Piedmont, 
ago, 384 

'run, plain of, 297 

*u .c l 'ivo, 235. Lake, 233 

K. 

{adolfszell, 21 

{ag.ilz, 1 87 

{,uiv. de vaches, xli. 

hmzola, col, 2', 2 

tapperschwyl, 31. Bridge of, 

30 

to Kinsiedeln,203 

law yl, pass of, 1 16 
{fizliborg, glacier of, 1 16 
lleale, col de, 313. View of 
tlu* Alps from, 313 
!{ealp, 9ft 
filing, Alojs, ft 4 
lleichcnan, 23 ft 

, island ot, 21 

Reiclienbacli, falls of, 79 

, baths of, 79 

Il'Mirn , St.., 303 

Requisites for travelling in 
Switzerland, xxx. 
llesti, Castle of, 80 
Ueuss valley, 98 

river, source of, 106 

Khndikon, 22ft 
Realt., 238 
Rlieineek, 186 
Rheinfelden, 8, 14 
lilt ink at. Basle, 1. Falls of, 
at Scliallhausen, 19. An 
ci<*nt bed of, near Sargans, 
33. Sources of, 21 4, 246 j 

• , change of its course, 1 87 

, Austrian ferrv over the, 

186 

Rim, 1 77 

Rhoden, Outer and Inner, 194 
Rhone, source and glacier of, 
95. At Geneva, 140 
, Pertc da, 149 

— encroachments on the 
Lake of Geneva, 160 

— - , valley of the, 163 
Richterswyl, 30 

Rifle matches, xlii., 122 
RiftVlberg, view from the, 282. 

Ascent of the, 282 
Riohi, 38. Ascent of, 46 

, from Goldau, 47 

, from Kussnacbt, 48 

* , from Weggis, 48 

, summit of, 48 

, view from the, 49 

, spectre of the, 51 

Rinder Horn, 112 
Ripaille. 164 
Riva, lake of, 243 

, in Val Sesia, 270 

Roads across the Alps, xlviH. 


SALTINE. 

Rocea Sparviera, 388 
Roche Blanche, 323 
Roche Fondue, la, 136 
Rochefort, 138 
Roehemelon, the, 371 
Holla, 239 

Rogers, Samuel, his descrip- 
tion of a mule crossing the 
Alps, xxii. Of the first, view 
of the Alps, xxxii. Of an 
Alpine road, 1. Lines on 
the lake of Lucerne, 51 
Holle, 153 
Romagnano, 264 
..a Turin. 269 

Roman Catholic cantons, lines | 
on, by Wordsworth, xxxix. 
Roman die, val, 37ft 
Roman sell language , 192, 239 
Komont, 126 
Ronco, 313 
Rorschach, 186 

Rosa, monte , 271 , 27ft, 277, 28ft 

, tour of, 287-290 % 

, view of, 271 

Rosenlaui glacier, 7s ; baths 
of, 1 

Russberg,fall of the, 41-44 
Rothenthurm, 208 
Rottliborn of Brienz, view 
from and ascent of, 81 
Rotzberg, castle of, 56 


SFJsTIS. 

Saluces, 387 

Salvadore, Monte, view 
geology of, 254 
Samaden, 231, 233 

to Tirano, 233 

Samoens, 328 
Sarnen, 57 

, lake of, S7 

Sanetsch, Pass of, 118 
Sanfront, 387 
San Marco, 94 
Sargans, 33 
Sassi Gross*, 109 
Saul du I >oubs, 136 
Savaranclie, val, 317 
Savien Thai, 224 
avoy, 259. Routes in, 263 
Scanls. 232 
S« o.sa Plana, 22ft 
Sec/, 320 

Schab/ieger cheese, 200 
Schacben, 98, lu2 
Sdiacheuthal, 8()1 < m 

S' ha ffm a t’sen, 19. Minster, 
19. Fills of the Rhine, 19 

* 1 o Basle, 8 

> Constance, 19, 20 

! to Zurich, 24 

I to Coire, 198 

1 Scluillocli, 6H 
, Schallik Thai, 223 
j Sc han is, valley, 23<i 


Rougenumt ( Retchmund), 120 j Schauen berg. General, 96 


, Rousseau, on the lake ol 
Bienne, 132; at Moutiers 
Travers, 137 ; at Geneva, 145; 
at Vevay, 1 ft 6 ; at Clarens, 1 58. 
His description of a romantic 
spot near Pout Beauvoisin, 
367 

i Rousses, Les, 140 
| Roittks Skklkton, xlii. 
j Roveredo, 248 
I Rudolph of F.rlach, 123 

1 , murder of, 63 

Ruiiborg, 41 
Rumilly, 3 ft 5 
Happen, 195 
Riitli, 51 
Ruz, val de, 131 


s. 

Saane, valley of, 121 
Saanen (Gessonay'l, 120 
Saas, valley and village, 278, 
27 

Sachselcn, 58 
Salabertrand, 379 
Salftve, mont, 148 
Salle, la, 295 

. chateau de la, 349 

Sallenclies, 32«, 348 

, waterfall near Martignv, 

163 

Sallenches to Hepital Con flans, 
, 348 

Suiting, 170 


Sclieidoek, lesser, 73 

, great, 7 

Scheihnen, 104 

Sell inner, Matthew, archbishop 
of Sion, 113 
Svhiutznnch baths, 17 
SchmadriliAch, 72 
Sclireckhe 
Sehuolz, 233 
Schwaronbnch, 111 
Scbwanau, castle of, 45 
Sell wart '/see, 284 
Schwarz w aid, 78 
Schwing-Feste, xliii, 61, 80 
Schu'i/tx described, 4ft 
* to Kinsicdeln, 2U9 

to Glares, by the Muotta 

thal, 2u9 

— — *to the Righi. 46 

*to Lucerne, 46 

Schwyt/.ers, 45 
Seopa, 270 
Scope Ho, 270 

Season, be best for visiting 
j Switzerland, xxvi 
• Seelinen thal, 82 
Segues pass, 2 1 4 
Soigne, Col de la, 346 
Soil bach, 79 
Selvretta pass, 20ft 
Sement ina, 250 

Sent paoh, lake and battle ot, 13 
Sempione, 171 
Sonnhiitte, lii 
Sonnwald, 187 
Sense, stream of, 123 
j Senys, 196 
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SEPEY. 


SWISS. 


Toss. 


Sepey, 122 

Septimer pass, 228, 245 
Serena, col tie, 303 
Seri*. 318 
Sernft Thai, 212 
Serriercs, glen of, 134 
Servetus, death of, 143 
Servo/., 328 

Sesia, val, its varied attractions, 
264, 266 

Sesto Calende, 1 78 
Sestrieres, col de, 380 
Sewen, 45 

She > wilt, Capt., account of | 
Sixt., 337 i 

Siders, 1 88 j 

Sidelhorn, 89 j 

Sidli alp, 95 

Siehen Churtirstcn or Kuhfirs- j 


ten, 33 

Sierre, 115, 168 

Signal], 62 j 

Sihlbriicke, 34 

Sils, 215 j 

Silva Plana, 229 j 

Simmencck, castle of, 120 
Simmenthal, 111, 119 j 

Simmen, river, 119 
Simplon road, 166, 176 

hospice, 171 j 

village, 171 i 

Singen, 21 , 

Sion, 167, To Bex, by Diablc* ; 
rets, ifii. To the Simplon, j 
166 ; 

* to Thun, by the Rawyl, | 

116 i 

* to Sarnen, by the Sa- | 

netsch, 118 ’ ! 

Siselen, 129 j 

Sitten, 167 I 

Sixt, valley of, 337 j 

Skeleton tours, xlii. j 

Snow-line, liii. 

Snow, red, lvii. 1 

Snow-storms, lxii. Dangers ' 

from, lxiii. j 

Societcs de Dimanche, xli. I 

Sole u re, 10, Cathedral, 10. 
Clock-tow*er, 10. Arsenal, ! 

10. Museum, 11. Nunnery,; 

11. Chapel and hermitage of j 
Santa Verena, 1 1 . Ascent of I 
the Weissen stein from, 11. 

Soleure to Bienne, 12 

■ * to Basle, 9 j 

— — to Berne, 62 
Solotliurn, 10 
Soma, cypress at, 177 
Sommariva, villa, 256 
Sonceboz, 7 
Soyhiere, 6 

Spietz, castle of, 68, 111 
Spliigen, 239 

Spl'ugen, pass, 240. Galleries 
of, 241 

——•to Coire, 235 
——to Bellinzona, 246 

to Chiavenna, 240 

Staad, :18 


Staclielberg baths, 200 
Stnclielberg to Brigels, by the 
Kistengrat, 202 

* to Muotta, 21 1 

Stael, Madame de, 152 
Stufa, 30 
Staflelegg, 14 
Staffelhaus, 48 
Stalde n, 279 
Stalvedro, glen of, 108 
Sta r iz , 96. Buoehs, 96. Bath- 
bans of, 96. Parish church of, 
96. Nicolas vou der Flue, 
96 

Stanzstadt, 95 
Staubbach, 71 
Stauffacher, Werner, 54 

Sl'KAMRHS, Swiss: 

Constance toSchafflmusen, 

19, 24 

lake of Z ’in ch, 27, 29 

lake of Wallenstadt, 32 

laj<e of Lucerne, 51 

lake of Thun, 68 

lake of Maggiore, 249, 252 

lake of Como, 256 

Neutehatel to Morat, 127 

Stein, 14, 21, 98 

, glacier of, 98 

Steinen, 2u9 
Steinberg, 83 

Stelvio, road of the, 244, 256 
Stierenbach, 97 
Stockhorn, i>7 

Stone, immense blocks of, in 
the valley of the Bomanche, 
376 

Storegy pass, 97 
Storm among the Alps, de- 
scribed by Bjron, 151 
Stoss, chapel and fight of, 195. 
Pass of, 1 95 

Stralileck, passage of the, 84 
Strattliugen, tower of, 111 
Stunde, length of, xv. 

Stura, the, 388 
Sulpice, St., 137 
Summiswald, 62 
Sumvix, 215 
Suoz, 232 

Surenen, pass of, 95-97 
Surenen lick, 97 
Sursee, 13 
Susa, 370, 371 
Siiss, 225 
Sust., 98 

Susten, pass of, 98 
Suwnrrow's march over the St. 
Gothnrd, 101,104, 105,107 
Across the Kinzig Culm, 201. 
At. Muotta, 210. At Cilarus, 
210 . Up the Semft-thal, 213 
Swiss , origin of the name, 46 

their moral condition, 

xxx vi. Effects of travel- 
ling upon, xxxvii. Of the Ca- 
tholic religion, xxxix. Swiss 
liberty, xxxix. Towns, xl. 
Singing, xli, Husbandry, 
xlii. 


Switzerland. Passports, - 
Money, xii. Measures of< 
tance, xiv. Modes of tra\ 
ling, xv. Posting, 
Diligence, xvi. Yoiturii 
xvii. (bar-a-bane, >: 
Guides, xx. Mules, x: 
Inns, xxiii. Directions 
travelling in, xxviii. Obj* 
best, worth notice, xx. 
Skeleton tours, xlii. Alp: 
passes, xlvii. Chalets a 
pasturages, li. Glacit 
lii. Avalanches and sru 
storms, lx. Goitre, lxiii. 


T. 


Tacitus, 128 
Taconey glacier, 328 
Tamlna, 188 
Tanninges, 328 
Tarasp, 227. 232 
Tarentaise, 356 
Tnvannes, 7 
Tavernier, i39 
Tavetsoh, 216 

Tkll, William, birthpla 
102. Lands on the Plat 
55. Shoots Gessler, 
Death, 102 

Tell's Country, 52. Chapt 
4o, 50, 55. Forest canto 
52. Riitli, 54 
Tellen Platte, 55 
Tellenhurg, castle of, 111 
Termignon, 362 
Teach. 281 
Tote de Bang, 135 
T€t« Noire, 324 
Teufelstein, 103 
Teu Helen, 129 
Teuffeii, 194 

Theodule, St , pass of, 285 
Thihaud de Coux, St.., 368 
Tl»iel,or Zilil, river, 129 
Thiermatten, 116 
Thones, valley of, 352 
Thonon, 164 

Thun, 67. Church, 67. T 
race, 68 

, Lake of, 68 

to Interlachen, 68 

to Vevay, by the Simm 

thal, 119 

Thurgovia, canton, 28 
Tliusis, 237 

Ticino, U)6. Valley of, 249 
Tiefenkasten, 228 
Tignes, 359 
Tine, la, pass of, 120 
Titlis, 97 

Todten Seo, or Lake of t 
Dead, 91 

Togyenburg, 198 
Tomlishorn, 39 
Torrenthom, 1 15 
Tosa, river , falls of, 93 
Toss, 27 
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TOUR. 

four, la, 381 __ | 

J’ourinentes, Ixii. | 

Tournanche, val, 28. , 

Tourniqneis, xlix | 

rour»*«miu?HC, 168 . Waterfall, j 
I fix i 

Tourtemague to Interlachen, 
hv the I.dtschthal, 177 ! 

l’ ()U us, Skiu.kton, in Switzer- J 
land, xlii. ; in Piedmont! 
and Savoy, 263 ; 

fotissont 1 ’On vert lire, 137 ; 

Travelling in Switzerland, di- 1 
rertions for, xxviii. I lest. ] 
season, xxviii. Requisites j 
for, xxx. 

Travers, val, ! 37 
Treih, 51 

Trelatete, glacier of, 344 
1’remola, val, 107 
Tremolite, mineral, 107 
J’resa, 253 
Trient, 340 
Trins, 21 4 
Triolet glacier, 308 
Trims, village, 214. The .syca- 
more of, 2 1 4 
Troii Perdu, 237 
Triin. mein I hal, 107 
Tsehingel glacier, 82 
r n i He. 322 
Trill n, 371 

to forma yeur, 290 

Turio Pass, 273, 2>8 
Tnr/.en, 228 


U. 


WEGGI8. 

Valleys of Switzerland, xxxv. 

, * Protestant, of the Wal- 

denses, 380 

Valpelline, 18() ! 

Yalserberg. 222 j 

Vanoise pass, 302 | 

Vanzone, 270 j 

f'arallo, Sacro Monte, 204- j 
2 66 | 

* to Arona, 204 

* to Jhiveno, 2(57 j 

t> Chatillon, 27u 

Varen, lift j 

Varenna, 256 

Vattis, 213 1 

J'auduis \alle\s, 3 so - 582 ; 

March of tJie, 37‘h 38 1 
Vaumarcus, fort of, 131 
! Veiiiulio, 389 
| Venn, >t.., 3**2 
j Verlohrelies, lueli, 22 s 
Verrex, 29! 

i VerriiTe* de Suisse, ’37 
i Vt*rs:nn, 22 I ^ 

I Versoix, 152 

Vevay, 122, ’56. Rousseau's 
I mention of, 156. l»Y to dex 

j Vignerons, 157 
1 Via Mu.A described, 237 210 
j \ ier Waldstadter See, 52 , 

I Vieseh. 92 

[ Vieseher- Horner, 9° 

) Villnrd d’Ar' ne, 377 
Silleneiix' 10U ; in \’al d’ 
Aosta, 21*4 l 

Vi mine, villa re 366 ( 

Vincent, St., hill of, 391 

, Paths of. 292 j 

Vindonissa, 15 ! 


ZUOHWVL. 

Weid, hill of, 21 
Weissbad, 196 
Weissenburg. 119 

, t.ath.s of, 1 19 

fTeissensfein mountain , ascent 
from Munster, 6. From So- 
leure, 1 1 

Wei.sxenstein in the Grisons, 
230 

Weissen Thor pass, 283 
Weissliorn (Cervin), 112 
Weisstannen, 213 
U ellboru, 78, 79 
Wen^ern Alp, 73 
Werdenberg, 1*7 
Werner, poet, ! !2 
Wf>eu, 32 
— — to l ll.-irus, 1 99 
Weti< rhorn, 78 
Wiedlisla.-h, 10 
Willisbnrg, 127 
Wildkirehlein, 196 
Wildliau-. birthplace of 

tt**!!. I U>< •mmm . ... 

Wild-.* rube*. 1 1 6 
Winmns, rustle of, 11 1 
Wind accompanying ava- 
lanches, lxi., 170 
Wiudisch, 16 

Winkelried, Arnold, his noble 
devotion, 14 

, statue of, 96. I louse of, 96 

WiiUer journey over the Alps, 

1. 

Winterthur, 28 
W ivilo, count, 5 28 
Wolfenschiesx, 97 
Wolfgang, 36 

Wohes, common in the forest 


rbaye, valley of, 390, 392 
l T Hhm, 348 
l T lri hen, 91 

Fnspunnen, castle of. 70 

, barons of, 7‘J 

Filter see, 21 
Futerseor:. 69 
[ ntci Uauenstein pass, 12 
Fnter-Stnlden, 94 
Fomo Pass, 221 
Urbach, valley of, 87 
Fri, bay o ! ‘, 34 

E , canton of, 98 

r — , gallery of, 105 
Fruerloch, 105 
I rseren, valley of, loft, 106 
[U.s.sv.'S, valley of the, 354 
JF/nach, 31 


Yiso, Monte, 385 
Vixp, 

j to Cl .billon, by Mont. 

! Cor :u, 280 

* to the val An/.nsca, by 

the monte More, 274 
Vizille. 375 
Vogogna. *74 

to Visp. bv the Moro, 274 

Voituriers, Swiss, xvii. 
Voltaire, 148 
V order Rhein *hal, 214 
Vosa, Col de, 342 


of Rramante, 372 
W onlsw orh’x sonnet, xxxix. 
| Wrestling matches, xlii. 61 
] \\ viidhum and Pocock, 33“ 

! \v>i, ,( “' 

I Wytenstein, 51 


Venue, 363 

Y verdun, 135. Castle of, 135 

to Geneva, by Orbe, 138 

* to Neucluitel, 134 


AW 


Z. 


Wudenschwyl. 30 

Waldenburg, 9 Zelnigerichten Ruud, 193 

Wiildi, 28 Zermatt , 281 ; excursion from, 

Wablshut. 9 j round Monte Rosa, 287 


: V. 

Val Montjoie,3l3 
Val Duggia, 269 
Val Formazzn, 93, 110 
Vallaise, val do, 272, 291 
Val Orsine, 339 

Vallais, 160, 162, 164, 167, 168 
Vallais, Upper, 91 
Vallengin, 135 


W al lenst ad t, lake of, 32 

, town of, 33 

Wasen, or Weson, 103 
Watchmakers of Geneva, 146. 
Of N euehfitel ,131. OfChaux ! 
de Fonds, 135 ! 

Water falls, Swiss, xxxiv. j 
Wattweil. 198 ; 

W egg is, 48. Path up the ltighi, i 
48 j 


Kerne's, 232 
Zihl, river. 7 
Ziegelbrucke, 199 
Zimmerman, 15, 30 
Zizers. 225 
Zmntt, 28 1 
Zoflingen. 13 
Zolllniickc, 190 
Zschokke, Henry, 15 
Zucliw yl, 62 



INDEX, 


406 


ZUG. 


ZUKMEGEKX. 


ZWITJGH 1. 


Zua, 34 

- - , bike of, 35 

... — * to Zorich, 34 

Zumzee, 285 
Zumstein, Herr, 272 
Zurich, 24. Cathedral and; 
church of St. Peter, 25. L-i-j 
vater, 2 : '». Zwingli, 25 i*r«v-! 

monad es, 2« j 

Zurich, lake uf, 29 


Zurich to Constance, 27 J ZurmWiiu, 27^ 

to St. Gall, 28 | Zutz, ‘d e? 

to Herne by JBadcn, 2« ! Zwcihnschineu, 71 

to iVire, by the lake of Zwei-o’i <h-m, 1.\m> 

Zurich, 29 j Zv in • ’ -to, Mii., <>i * 

to Zu£ ami Lucerne, by ! Zirin, at Zuiucli, 2.>. 

UiKgon and t.be Kighi, 34 ! deata at happe], 1 

to Lucerne, over the A Ibis, j place, l*»x 

35 l Zwiiif; l ' ri. !n:*. 

Zurme^eru, 278 ' Y.v irjrlii, 
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MESSRS. J. & R. M c CIvACKEN, 


7, OL1) JEWRY, LONDON, 

AGENTS. BY APPOINTMENT, TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

And ;n7n for the reception and Sh^f^ont of Work s of Art , Hagi/tigc, tfv. 

FROM AND TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


Jlr/runx their si nee re 'vlo'l'.rmeut = to ! 

the Nobility and Gve’ry j't tm- !i ! - ■ ■ 

patronage hitherto conferred <>n them. They 
hope, by the modi rat 8 r ■ 1’ tl'.- i- rhaivs a:i ! 
their unremitt in.t-Mfi in p ■ i : i l; : ! i - 1 _ i s 
Custom-House Property confided to them, to > 
merit a rontinnanee of the favours they have 
heretofore enjoved. Their establishment ! 
comprises DRY AND SPA llOl'S WARE- 
HOUSES, where Works of Art and all 
desrripti ms of Property can he kept during ; 
the i twn.-r’ - nliM :ic , at most moderate rates 
ofAeiit. 

TF.tt R. M r C. undertake toexecute Commis- i 
sions, for the, purchase "f Pictures, Statuary 
in Marble ami Alabaster, Bronzes, ite., being 
in direct o ■rn-'po.vl.-R.'vwith Artists, A. rents, 
and Ihiiku-i in;-*-:. ,.;!!• \\\ ihv < mim-,;. 1 


British Artists resident abroad, bavin- 
occasion to send home their Works for 
Exhibition, or to be passed by the Academy, 
will find ifr advantageous to address them te 
the care of Messrs. ,) . and 1{. M r CR\«ui 
whose appointment enables them to offer 
every facility. 

Parties favouring J. it It. M c C. with Con- 
signments. are requested to he particular in 
having the Dills of Lading sent to then: 
DIRECT by post, and also to forward theii 
Keys with the Packages, as all Hoods Ml S I 
11E EX A A1 1 NED immediately on arrival. 

•Lit It. M c l keep Each ry nun ( hristi am! 
Marsala Wines of first quality, also Per 
and Sherry; and are general importers »• 
Ereiich and other Foreign Wines. 


Packages sent, by Steamers or otherwise, to Southampton and Liverpool, 
also attended to. 


THEIR 

CALAIS 

J!oi:um;m; s. m.... 

PARIS 

HAVRE 

MARSEILLES 

BAG N EKES DE IU 
CiOKRE, (I laid.- 

Pyrenees; 

BORDEAUX 

GIBRALTAR 

LISBON 

SEVILLE 

NICE 

GENOA 

MILAN 

CAUKAKA 


LEGHORN 


PISA 


FLORENCE . 


VOLT. ERR A 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS ARE AT 

( Messrs. CiiARTirn, Mnp.v, A Youi k. 

( Messrs. Isaac Vital A' his. 

Messrs, i’ll wrnr.n, M»»i:v. A Vonn:. Mr. H. Sirk. 

| Mr. M. Ciientf., I bicker. Rue Croix Petits Champs, No. *J1. 

Mens. H.vvkt, Roulajjier, lu, Rue Grange ltateliero. 

( „ Pktit Fii.m aine, id., ‘J3, Rue de la Concorde. 

Mr. A. Ciiacmont. Mr. Thomas Taylor, Messrs. P. Dbvot it Co 
< Messrs. ll«>u\<*K Bou.uikt it Co. 
i Messrs. Buzutil, Rk iiaho & Co. Mens. Piiii.u.ukt. 

pMr. Aimk Gkuuzet, Marble Works. 

Mr. Aimk'G khi’/.kt, 8, Place den t^ninconces. 

Messrs. A rlu:;oli>, Jownsion it Powv.us. Messrs. Tuknf.k it C 
Mr. Arthur Van Zkli.ku, Penin.vt Orient. St. Nav. Co.’s Olliee 
•Julian II. Williams, Brit. Vice Cons. Don Juan Anta Baill 
Messrs. A. Lacroix it Co., British Consulate. 

5 Messrs. Gums & Co.; Mr. A. G. Raruhi. 

( Mr. (Jomkusall, British Vice-Consul. 

Messrs. Bum kt & Bkuicio, Piazzale di S. Sepolcro, No. ot7(>. 
Mr. Vintkn/o Livy, Sculptor. 

{ Messrs. VV. M alt. fan it Co. Messrs. Thomas Path «t So; 

{ Messrs. Hkndkrson Broth krs. Messrs. Maoh a v, Pakknha 
J & Smyth. Messrs. G IA<*°. M r< ai.i A: Flo". .Sculptors in Alabast 
and Marble. M r. M. Rintorl Mr. .Joskph Guano. Mr. IIkn 
1)i an. Messrs. Dklla Valle Brothers, Artists in Scngliu 
Messrs. <;*». Gali.iani & Co. 

Mr. Fkrh. Pevkraoa. 

Messrs. IIuoukt & Van Lint, Sculptors in Alabaster and Marl: 
Messrs. Emm 1 **. Fknzt & Co. Messrs. Plo\vi»en it French. Mess 
M AQiTAYit Pakknham. Mr. Gakt”. itiANOHiNi, Mosaic Work 
j opposite the Cappella tie’ Medici. Mr. Antonio m Luim 1’ 

| CENTf. Mr. A. Touuh. Messrs. F 11 *. Packtti, Picture-fra 
Makers, Via del Palagio. Messrs. Nksti Cjaiuu & Co. Mr- 
[ Lkopoldo Pihani, Sculptor, No 1, sub Prato. 

Sig. On'* Cali.aj, and Sis?. Gills*. Cherict. 
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MESSRS. J. & R. MCCRACKEN'S CORRESPONDENTS - c»,dumul. 


]!i)LO(iNA 

ANCONA 

4 

ROM E 

< I . IT A V ECCH 1A. 
NAPLES 

PALERMO 

MESSINA 


MALTA 


CORFU 

ALEXANDRIA 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

SMYRNA 

RE Y ROUT 

ATHENS, PIICECS 


TRIESTE 

OSTENI> 

(HI EN T 

BRUSSELS 


Air. Flavio Pkiiotti, British Vicv-Consul. 

Alessrs. JIookk Mkkkllki (t Co. 

/ Messrs. Fuc.ki-ouv Jir. Co. .Messrs. Touionia A- Cm. Messrs. 
I A1 a« hkan & Co. Mr.CARio Tjccupi. Messrs. Ploxvdi.n, Cuoi.- 
I Mr.r.KY, & Co. Messrs. I'AKnxiiAM, IIookuk, A Co. Mr. LiKii 
( Bua.v< him, Ht the English Colley*. 

Mr. J.T. Lonvk, .Iimr., Rritish Vice-Consul. Mr. f Auata. 
f Messrs. Iouildkn A: Cm. Messrs. AY. J. Ti u.M.utVc Co. Messrs. 
( Cc.MMINO, Wool i, At Cm. 

Messrs. Brown, Fkawk, A Cm. 

Aies.- rs. Caillku tY Cm. 

| Mr. Emaxkkl Zvmvit. Mi*. .J. \si’in '.i.l Bosixa Djmkoh & 
I Buotiikks, No. Oh, Strada. Teitfo, Valletta, Seulptors in Malta 
| Stone. Ml*. I*. P. 1 )K « 1 1 s \ i;k. oil, Strada Reale, Sculptor in Malta 
i Stone. Mr. Foutcnato Test \, 02. Strada S u Lucia. Messrs. 
1 Josh. Daumanjx tSi: Sons, -I n. Strut. i LoYuute, Mosaic Workers. 
Mr. J. AV. Ta vi on. 

.Messrs, liana, s it Cm. 

Messrs. C. II aXson Cm., :uu! Mr. Bj.u k. 

Alessrs. II ANsoN & Cm. 

Mr. IIiinry II halo, 

M r. J. J. Hi;cm;iihn. 

J Messrs. Fbkkks Scion, in. 

( Messrs. S. A A. Ri i \ikni:’ \l A* C<«, Mr. John 11 Aim. r. 

Messrs. ( J kouoj^Ioouk «fc ( m. 

Air. F. A. Rk !. i^^o( in:. Missrs. R o n A* Mr. St. Amuck. 
Mr. J. I >e LU'ysek, Healer in Antiquities, Marche au Reuriv, 21. 


a vru'eap 1 Messrs. F. Mack A- Co., Kijidorp, '■ 7 IS. 

1 Mr. I*. V ax Zkriikueck, Pieture 1 Taler. &(•.. Ruedcs Recoil ets. 2076. 

ViVrTi'pn \ vi 1 Messrs. Pulsion <Y Co. Messrs. S. A. I.i vino A- Co. Messrs. L. 

UK J ij.jiii.Y.vi | At ay hu & Co. ' I enure. C. Hf.muanx A* (’••. Messrs. But tmy A Co. 

rA , v ; f .Mr. J. M. Fakina, vis-*A-vis la Place Juliers. 

lJ0JJ()(rIs, 1 Messrs. ti«- Tilmks S- •'«. 

i, * vrvcr f Mr. <L L. K.wsuu, K.*p£ditc,iir. 

j Mr. Josr.eii Tni yrKT. Mr. W. Ksrss.'i \x, Cabinet Afakrr. 

t Mr. P. A. Taccih’s Successors, Glass .Manufacturers, Zeil I), 17. 
ph • vj 7 p.w.Fp A ■». J Madame A cuvc >1 < II. n I iKukl, Zeil H, Jo, 

I lx ANRI Olv l U. M. A | |issrs> |J INU b,.„ t „ kks , Zeil H. ill. Mr. F. Boiillb, Zeil. 

\ Mr. CL A. Z i i’K, I.mss Markt. 

MANNHEIM Mr.HjNKKi.i Kii.. Messrs. Eykskn & (’lacs. 

( Mr. Ih*. Wimmku. Printseller, Promenade St.. No. 12. Messrs. 

MUNICH May it \\ iomayku, I Tint.se l lers. Mr. F. S it:k.kuu ald, Glass 

t AI aimtactiirer. Messrs. L. Nlortoi. 1 <Vr Co. 

,- T , -ixj. t'v < Air. E. Sri. ioi nxvM.n, Class Manufacturer. 

v I N 1 4 1 j ^ Messrs. J . Bklomann Ac Co. 

RATISBON Mr. Acocstk lvocn. Healer in Antiquities. 

NUREMBERG Mr. Paolo Gammri.kti, at the Red Horse, Healer in Antiquities. 

BASLE Messrs Jkax Pkeiswkuk Sc Fils. 

HERNE Mr. Auouste Bckschk. Air. A i, in : ut Tniuw. 

GFNFV V $ Messrs. Rnzciini., Pere. & Fils, ( l rand Quai 

\ Messrs. Auc,. & Victor Snell. 

LAUSANNE Mr. L. Loxocuamus. 

I N T ERL AC K E N Air. J. AVyoku. 

ORINDELWALH ... Air. S. Roth a cii kb, Fils. 

ITAMBURC Messrs. Sohaai; & Ulai’sr. Zahx&YiviC. 

po .wiiTft • All*. AV. Ho km a sx, Class Manufacturer, Ulaueni Stern. 

( Air. A. V. Lichkua, (inn Maker, &c. 

c apt.mp ah j . Mr. Thomas Wolf, (Hass Manufiictnrer. 

( Air. Caul Knoll, au Lion Blanc. 

VIENNA Mr. AV. Hofmann, Glass Manufacturer, nm Lugeck, No. 768. 

SALSBURG Mr. Alois Hukkooku. 

( Messra. Gkiuu-uku Ro«v:a, Print.sell(».rs, Unter den Linden. 

BERLIN •’ Messrs. Pn aland & Hietuicu, Carriers. 

( Air. Lion M. (John. Gomni r * F.xjj^ditmir. 

HRESDFN J Messrs. II. AV. Basskxok A Co. Messrs. G. F. Thode SiiLnc. 

* 1 Madame Hklkna \V«»lfsoiin, Scliossergasse. No. 5. 

NEAV YORK Messrs. W nan; u & Scorr. 
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MUNICH. 

FRANCIS ST EIG EltWA LI ). 

. U FACTUilKR OF ALL KINDS. OF 

/mirij Slrtirlfs k f rrairrs in U'jjilr k C nlourth (frijstal (Blass. 

(JUT, OR ORNAMENTED WITH G I LDl^p, PAINTING, Oil ENGRAVING, 

Begs respectfully to inform the Public that his large Stock at 
MUNICH, the acknowledged seat of the Fine Arts in Germany, 
is, as it has been for many years, carefully supplied with tilt 
NEWEST and CHOICEST PRODUCE of his FACTORY. 

Francis Sieigerwald has also an Establishment at Ivissingci 
during the Season. 

Requesting his Customers and Correspondents in ENGLANL 
to continue to this Establishment the favour and confidence 
they have been pleased to bestow on his former one at FRANK. 
FORT ON THE MAINE, he begs to state that Purchases o 
Orders will he transmitted oil the shortest notice, and witliou 
any further trouble, through the medium of his Agents, Messrs 
.1. & R. M‘Cuacken, No. 7, Old Jewry, London. 
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E 0 M E. 

- 

ENGLISH PHARMACY. 

460, CORSO, 

UEUVEEiN THE CIIUIICH OF SAN’ CARLO AND THE VIA DE’ FO^TEl’ICI. 


Mil. SINIMBERGIFL 

MKJi:;i:r. np Tin: loyal piiaiim.o evtii \i„ society ok <;i;k.u huitalv, 

B EGS to inform Visitors to Rome, that hi.s Establishment is well pmvided with 
genuine English ami Punch Patent -Medicines. 

Prescriptions prepared with the* greatest rare, according to the formulary of the 
London, Edinburgh^ Dublin, and L'uiled Slates Plan « ii;k on< la-, and the quality 
<f the drugs may ho confidently relied on, as tbey are chiefly supplied direct from 
Apothecaries’ J Tall. 

GENOA. 

SILVER FILIGREE WORK. 

G. LOLEO, 

(SUCCESSOR TO FELIX I'LRNKTl !,) 

No. Bl, IN T1IE ALDEUGO DELLA GRACE 1>I MALTA, 

Keeps ;i Mu Laid i;c v. iiich boaats tlie loost elegant ami ei.mph'te assortment of 
eu»\ description of ohjceis of tins renowned and special production of Genoese 
industry. Tlie exhibition of iL in London, on the glorious occasion of the 1st 
May, Idol, obtained, h»r its varicG , elegance, and soliditx, the admiration of the 
visitors to the Cn.-ial Palace, and was honoured with a Piv/.e 'dedal. He invites 
Pun-no. rr- and Tt;tvclh-i- to visit his E'dahlislmient (w.ihout l-cinj c.' peeled to 
jmreha where every ai tit le G M>hi at lived price-. 

ii ; in England are Messrs. J. A E. aPCrackkn, 7. Old Jewn, London. 

* ' In his Show-room may he - t en a Monumental Coh.u.n in filigree work in 
conm'cmor;ition of the Great Exhibition. 

FLORENCE. 

G. MAN CHIN I, 

MANUFACTURER OF TABLES AND LADIES’ ORNAMENTS, 

OF FLORENTINE MOSAIC. 

No. 4844, Via de* Nkllt, opposite the Royal Chapel or the Medici, 

Invites the English Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, uherc may 
always be seen numerous specimens of this celebrated and beautiful Manufacture, 
in every description of Rare and Precious Stones. Uiders for Tables ami othei 
Ornaments executed to anv Design. 

G. 11ianchini*s Agents in England are Messrs. J. <!v R. M w Gra<~vfn, 7, Old 
Jewry, London. 
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NICE. 

ENGLISH WAREHOUSE. 

T. W. IIOW, 

WINE MERCHANT, GROCER, &c. 
QUAI DU JARDIN DES PLANTES, 

(Two Poors from the Ilotol tie France). 


Wines and Tens of the choicest qualities. 
Pass's find Alls.»j>p's Pale and Burton Ales, 
Stout, Porter, &e. Lemaim's Bi>omts, Eng- 
lish Cheese, York Hams, Pickles, Sauces, 
ami a variety of other condiments and arti- 
cles too numerous to mention. 

Correspondents in London, Messrs. J. and 
Ji. M r CuA« kkx, 7, Old .Jewry. 


NICE. 

- +- - 

F. LATTES, 

NEAR THE PONT NEFF, 

General &jjcnt, 

A\I) 

AGENT FOR LETTING FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS. 


Letters addressed as above from purtie 1 - 
requiring any 'information respecting Apart 
ments.U&c., will meet with immediate at- 
tention. 


MUNICH. 


HENRY WIMMER, 

SUCCESSOR TO 

J. M. I)E HERMANN, 

PRINT AND PICTURE SELLER TO II1S MAJESTY TIIE KING OF 

BAVARIA, 

ROYAL PROMENADE STRASSE, No. 12. 

MAGAZINE CF OBJECTS OF FINE ARTS, PICTURES, PRINTS, 
DRAWINGS, AND LITHOGRAPHS. 

Invites the Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, -where lie has always 
on Sale an extensive collection of Pictures by Modern Artists, Paintings on Glass 
and Porcelain, Miniatures, Drawings, Engravings, and Lithographs, the latter 
comprising the Complete Collections of the various Galleries, of which Single 
Copies may he selected. 

He has also on Sale all that relates to the Fine Arts. 

II. WIMMER undertakes to forward to England all purchases made at his 
Establishment, through his Agents, Messrs. J. and R. M c Chacken, 7, Old Jewry, 
London. 
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FRANKFORT 0. M. 


BING B BOTHERS, 



ZELL, No. 31. 

(OPPOSITF. THE HOTEL DE lU’SMK,) 

MANUFACTORY OF ARTICLES IN STAG’S HORN,* 

DEPOT OF DRESDEN CHINA. 

COPY OF THE STATUE OF ARIADNE. 

%* All kinds of Parisian Fancy Articles. 


Messrs. BING Brothers l»cg respe' oily to invite the Public to visit their 
Establishment, where they have always on show, ami for sale, a most extensive 
Assortment of Articles in Stag’s Horn, of their own manufacture ; consisting of 
Brooches, Mar-rings, Bracelets, Pen and Peneil-holdcrs, Seals, Ink-stands, Watch- 
stands, Snuff-boxes, Cigar-boxes. Whips, Walking-sticks, Kni\es, Card-cases, and 
every description of article for the Writing and Work Table, besides Vases ami 
other ornamental objects too various to be here enumerated. 

Messrs. Bing have also the finest Copies, both in Biscuit-China and Bronze, of 
the Statue of Ariadne, the Chef-d’tcuvre of the Sculptor Dannkuykk, of which the 
original is in Bethman’s Museum at Frankfort O. M. 

Messrs. Bing have likewise the Sole Dcp&t in Frankfort of the Porcelain of 
the Royal Manufactory of Dresden ; and at their Establishment may be seen the 
most splendid assortment of Figures after the Ancient Models, ornamented with 
Lace-work of the most extraordinary fineness ; likewise Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services ; Plates, Vases, Candelabras, Baskets, &e. &c\, in the Antique Style, 
ornamented with flowers in relief, and the finest paintings. 

Besides the above-named objects, they have a superb assortment of Clocks 
Bronzes, Porcelain, and other Fancy Objects, the productions of Germany, France 
and England. 

Depot of the veritable Dan dc Cologne of Jean Marla Farina, of Cologne, 

8®* Their Agents in London arc J. and R. McCracken, 7, Old Jewry. 
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BONN ON THE RHINE. 

♦ — _ 

MR. SCIIMITZ. 

rnoriuETOR of thk golden star hotel, 


Begs leave to recommend his Hotel to English Travellers. The apart- 
ments are furnished throughout in the English style ; the rooms are 
carpeted, and the attendance, as well as the kitchen and the wine-cellar, 
is well provided. 


The STAR HOTEL has teen honoured by the visits of the following 
Members of the English Royal Family : — 


/II. M. Adelaide, IJfekn Dowuiku of (Jrf.at Huiiaix, accompanied 
| hy His, Highness Prince Edward of Sane Wei-rak, Loud ami 
1816'. June Is.., Lady 15arrix<.t«>:., Sir David Davis M.D, lte\ . A !{. "Wood. 

j M.A., Carta in Tavloh, &t\ &c., honoured the uho\e establishment 

( v.-ilh a Three 1 » \ y ’ Vi:>;T. 


is IS. 

May 

IsL* March 
••'.".id Sent 

ISM. 

July 


A tig. 

is;::. 

July 

1ST). 

2h»v. 



Nov. 


1 f*l'j . . . 

mi . . . 
mi . . . 


1843 . J lino 


. ir.lt. II. tlu* Dike of Camukidc.i: ami Suite. 

j ll.ll.il. the Dice anil Dlviik.-s of </i,m:enck ami Suite. 

( L r . M. Qi ':t.N Adelaidt:, accompanied l.y the Kim, and CorxTKs* or 
Errol, Earl aud Cufntem of Dkniuoii, Karl ami Countess 
(_ li'oVK, «vt:. 

. II. K.ll. the Iuthks-5 ok Cloir f.situ and Suite. 

. Il.lt. H. the l)iv; , .!.s» of ('AM'tniDt.j: ami Suite. 

. lL.Jt.JI. the I’uiM'n Choree oi (J \muridgk and Suite. 

» IL. ];. II. Prince Ai.rr.RT of Sa\ 1: C«» -.ruo C vniA. accompanied hi 

t i’Kl.NCJ. Jd:NL r or SAXE Cor.IRG (ioriiA, and tin, ir Suite. 

t M.ii.lF. the Dr«j::.ss «>r <J.\ aioki accompanied hy Hie Prince.- 
'I Acofh.A of (\\miuiDdi:, ami their Suite. 

(I 11. 1.*. H. tlio Drcnns-s «.;• Kent and Suite, accomi inil'nl hy II. S. 11. tilt 
' ( i’RiXCR of L'nNiNni.N'. 

. IF. »:. II. the Drciij.ss of C.urriKif>t;r. and Suite. 

. 1L.R. II. Princess Carolina of Ca-mrkidok. 

. II. LI. IT. the Drein;.>s of Camdiiiduu and Sui*c. 

. II. li. 11 . Prison* Mai;v of Camduidge. 

t il. it. H. the DrcMKss Kent and Suite, accompanied hy II. S. II. tli 
* ( Prince or Leinin«.en. 


1817. July 


iJI.Ji. U. the Dixe and Duchess ok Cam. uijjxjk, with their Famil, 
( and Sul:e. 


Mr. SCIIMITZ begs to add, that at no Hotel on the Rhine will be fount 
mote moderate charges. 
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FRANKFORT 0. Iff. 

1\ A. TACCIII’S SUCCESSORS 

(lath FilAN'CIS STEIOKRWALD,) 

EElli D, No. ir, 

i'nljrnmm /mini (LUnsa null cGnisinl T'nrflwtisF. 


P. A. TACCHl’S SUCCESSORS Log to acquaint the Public, that 
limy have become the Purchasers - -f Air. I 4 . Stkiukkwali/s Estaw.ish- 
mknt in this Town, for the Sale of Bohemian Fancy Cat (>lass and 
Crystals. 

They have always an extensive and choice Assortment of the 
Newest and 1110.3 1 Eltgunt Pat to is of 

ORNAMENTA!. CUT, ENGRAVED, GILT, AND PAINTED GLASS 

Hoik T Write and Coloured , 

In Dessert Services, Chandelier. , Articles for the Table and Toilet, 
and every possib]-' variety of objects in this beautiful branch of manu- 
facture. They solicit, and will endeavour to merit, a continuance of 
Lho favours of the Public, which the late well-known Douse enjoyed in 
an eminent degree during a considerable number of years. 

P. A. Tacoui's SvccjGssons have Branch Establishments during the 
Reason at 

AY IE SB ADEN A XD JKMS, 

Where ^yll always be found Selections of the newest Articles from 
their principal Establishment. 


Their Agents in England, to whom they undertake to forward Pui- 
chases made of them, are Messrs. J. & R. M‘ Crack ev, 7, Old Jewry, 
London. 
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COLOGNE 0. RHINE. 


JOHN MARIA FARINA, 

(OPPOSITE THE JTJXICH’S PLACE,) 

PURVEYOR TO H. M. QUEEN VICTORIA; TO H. M. F. W. III., KING OF 
PRUSSIA; H.M. NICOLAS I., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE KING OF HANOVER, ETC., ETC. 

OK THK 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 


f PHE frequency of mistaken, which are sometimes accidental, but for the 
f most part the result of deception practised by interested individuals, induces me to 
reqv-cst the attention of all English travellers to the following statement : — 

Since the first establishment of my house in 1700, there has never been any part no 
in the business who did not bear the name of Fa kina, nor has the manufacture of a 
second and cheaper quality of E kv dk Cologne ever been attempted, Since 1828, 
however, several inhabitants of Cologne have entered into engagements with Italians of 
the name of Farina, and, by employing that name, have, succeeded to a very great extern 
in foisting an inferior and spurious article upon the Public. 

Rut they have in this rivalry in trade not been satisfied with the mere usurpatioi 
of my name, the concluding phrase, “opposite the Julirh'a which had so Inn- 

existed my especial property, was not allowed to remain in its integrity. To deceivt 
and lead astray again those of the public who are not fully conversant with the locality 
and circumstances, the competition seized hold of the word “opposite" and more tlnu 
one settled in my immediate neighbourhood, that they might avail them selves to the fill 
extent of the phrase “opposite the Julich's Place.” When tried before the courts, th 
use only of the word “ ojtposite” was forbidden, which, however, has been supplied by th 
word “at ” or “near” w’ith the addition of the number of their houses. It is true, anothe 
less flagrant, but not less deceitful invention was, that several of my imitators establish** 
the sites nf their manufactories in other public places of the. tov.n, to enable them to mak 

use of the phrase “ opposite Place, or Market ” on their address cards or label. 

speculating with respect to the proper name “ Julich” on the carelessness or forgetfulnes 
of the consumer. I therefore beg to inform all strangers visiting Cologne that tu 
establishment, which has existed since Is exactly opposite the •fulich’s Ploc 

forming the comer of the two streets. Unter Goldschmidt and Oben Marspforten, No. 2 
and that it may he the more easily recognised, I have put up the arms of Englan 
Russia, <fcc. &c\, in the front of my house. By calling the attention of the public, to th 
notice, I hope to check that system of imposition which has been so long praetis< 
towards foreigners by coachmen, valets de place, and others who receive bribes from tl 
vendors of the many spurious compounds sold under my name. 


A new proof of the excellence of my manufacture has been pi\t beyond all doubt; by t' 
fact of tlie Jury of the. Great Exhibition in London having awarded mk the Prize Med; 
—See the Official Statement in No. 20,934 page G of the “ Times ” of this month. 


Cologne, October , 1851. 


J. M. FARINA, 


Opposite the Julich's Place. 


*+* My Custom-home Agents in London are Messrs. J. Sc It. M‘Crack* 
7, Old Jewry ; and my Agent for Great Britain is Mr. Wm, Langrnbeck, 1 
Maddox Street, foment Street , and 9, Lime Street, City . 
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UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Governor. 

WILLIAM MOUNTFORD NURSE, Esq., Deputy Governor. 

It. TIon. the Loud Mayor. P. North all Laurie, Esq. A. Boyd, Esq. 

I. Barnh.s, Esq. C. Lvall, Esq. Lt.-Col. Mathusov, M.P. 

1. Fauquhau, Esq. J. Cuacman, Esq. .1. Soott, Esq. 

..HO SUIUJSTKK. Esq. II. IIULllKRT, Esq. 

William Wilson Surimgeouk, Genual Manager. Walter Laurie , Secretary. 

CIRCULAR NOTES. 

(CIRCULAR NOTES of the value of £10 and upwards, of expense, and LETTERS 
OF CREDIT payable at the places indicated below may he obtained at the Head Office, 

2, Princes Street, Mansion House; Akuii.k Place; and 4. Pall Mall East. 


Abbeville 

Aix-cn-Proveiicc 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

Alexandria 

Aleppo 

Algiers 

Alicante. 

A liner i a 

Amiens 

Amsterdam 

Ancona 

Angers 

Antwerp 

Archangel 

Athens 

Augsbourg 

Avignon 

Avranclies 

Baden-Baden 

Bagdad 

Bagneres do Big 

Bahia 

Barcelona 

Basle 

Bayonne 

Beirom 

B*:gc.» 

Berlin 

Berne 

Besan^on 

Bilbao 

Blois 

Bologna 

B embay 

Bonn 

Bordeaux 

Botzcn 

Boulogne 

Bremen 

Breslau m 

Bruges 

Briiuu 

Brunswick 

Brussels 

Burgos 

Cadiz 

Caen 

Cairo 

Calais 

Calcutta 

< .'arnbrai 


1 'anuria 
Canton 
Cape Town 
Carlsbad 
Carlsruhe 
Uasse.l 
Catania 
Ceplmlonia 
Cette 
Ceylon 
Chalon 
Cham be ry 
Clmux de funds 
Cherbourg 
Christiana 
Christiansand 
Civita Vecchiu 
( 'levniont Fer- 
rari d 
Coblenz 
Cobonrg 
Cnire 
Cologne 
( 'onstance 
Constantinople 
Copenhagen 
Cordova 
Corfu 
Corunna 
Creuznacli 
Damascus 
Dantzic 
Darmstadt 
Delhi 
i Dieppe 
Dijon 
1 iresden 
Dmitheim 
Dunkirk 
Dusseldort 
FlherlVld 
Elsinore 
Emms 
Florence 
Foix • 
Prancfurt 
(Geneva 
Genoa 
Client 
Ci hr altar 
Gotha 


GottenNnirg 

Gottingen 

(.1 rae fen burg 

Granville. 

Grasse 

Gratz 

Grenada 

Grenoble 

Halifax 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Havre. 

Hague 
He? ielhurg 
lJe.manstadt 
llomburg es 
monts 
Hong Kong 
innspruck 
Interlaken 
riaffa 

.Jerusalem 
! Kissiugcu 
Kbnigsberg 
Lausanne 
Leghorn 
Leipsic 
Liege 
Lille. 

1 iishon 

Lode 

1 /Orient 

Lulnck 

1 .ueca 

Lucerne 

Lyons 

M adeira 

Madras 

Madrid 

Magdehourg 

Malaga 

Malta 

Mannheim 

Mantua 

M iirienbiul 

Marseilles 

Mauritius 

M aye nee. 

Meiboiime 

Messina 


; Middlebourg 
! Milan 
! Modena 
! Montpellier 
! Montreal 
j Mon-bo, Bay 
! Moscow 
Moulins 
Mouliuein 
Munich 
M ’..o', tel* 

Mui.ia 
Nancy 
! Names 
N,plcs 
Neufchatel 
New Orleans 
New York 
Nice 
Nismes 
Nurenihourg 
Odessa 
Oleron 
Oporto 
Orleans 
Ostend 
Palermo 
Paris 
Parma 
Patras 
Pau 

Perpignan 

Vostli 

Pisa 

Port. St. Mary 

Prague 

Presboiirg 

Quebec 

Rastadt 

Batisbonne 

Rennes 

iviieims 

Riga 

Rio de .laneiro 

Rome 

Rostock 

Rotterdam 

Rouen 

Salarikauca 

Salzburg 


I San Francisco 
j San Sebastian 
i Santa Cruz 
i Schwalback 

; Seville 

; ShaufThausen 
I Siena 
Singapore 
| Smyrna 
I Spa 
j Stettin 
j St. Galle 
i St. Male 
St. Orner 
St. Petersburg 
St. Quentin 
St. Thomas 
Stockholm 
Strasb< »urg 
Stuttgardt 
Sydney 
Turbos 
Teneriffc 
Toplitz 
Toronto 
Toulon. 
Toulouse 
Tours 
Treves 
Trieste 
Turin 
Utrecht 
Valenciennes 
Valencia 
Venice 
Verona 
Vevev 
Vienna 
Vigo 
Vitoria 
Warsaw 
Weimar 
Wiesbaden 
Wildbad 
Worms 
Wurzbourg 
Yverdon 
/ante 
Zaragosa 
Zuridi. 
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LUCERNE. 

• 

Board am! Six Francs a Day, 

Children Half-price, at 

PHILIP SEGESSER’S 
PENSION" AU TIVOLI. 

Con'iniandim.* beautiful views of the Lake 
and Mont Filar**, situated about half-a-niile 
from Lucerne. Any enquiries will be readily 
answered b> 11 «iiui:i> Brim, Esq., Alder- 
mastoii, Newbury, who rau strongly recom- 
mend the KstaMishnieut. 


FOREIGN BOOKS.. 

+- - 

OKRMAN, F1IKNC1I, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, SWEDISH, DANISH, 
an i> DITCH 

GRAMMARS, 

DICTIONARIES, DIALOGUES, 

and a choice stock of the 
LITERATURE *>v Tin. CONTINENT 
is always to be found at 


THE SCOTTISH TOURIST FOR 1S52. 

(1‘dtli Edition.) 

Now tv a»Iy. Due \ oliime, lihno, 8s. (Id., 

OLIVER ik BOYD’S 

SCOTTISH TOURIST for 1852. 


FRANZ THIIOTS, 

S-S NEW liONI) STREET. LONDON. 

dust published, f’eap., 5s. cloth. 

HELEN OF INNSPRUCK 


hui:ar:i Ci :;»k r<* the Cnih.-i, Towns, An- 
Tiyrmi.s. of the. Nobility, and 

lbCTPUi:- \‘P I* l.AKKlllul MorViWIX Sri.NFliY 
of 8e •tlaud ; with numerous Illustrative 
Knirravin^s and emviuJly prepared Travel- 
ling Map-. 

This ell-kn >wn wi-rk, now the property | 
• »f Mes.-rs. 0(.rvr;n A- Uuyu, has been almost j 
infir 1 // r ritl / and drives full and aecu- , 

rate information mi every tiling that can | 
prove interestin'’: or amusing to the. Tourist. 
'Idle separate Ti» irs an? minutely ilcscrilted. ! 
and enlivened with «i pleasing variety of , 
Anecdote and Historical Reminiscence. 

OjV.vk.. <t B«>yi. Edinburgh. Simpkix, 

-M v.. >ii at. i., iv Co.. London. 


CR, THE MAID OF TYROL. 

A PO K M, IN 8 1 \ C A NTO S, 

Illustrative of the "War of Libera iionin 180!) 
embracing the exploits and execution of 
1 Infer. 

“The story of the Tyrol, sc struggle tie 
freedom is well narrated, and many of tin 
passages have true poetic poll cr and beauty.’ 
-- Lift: run/ 

“ A eoinposition singularly free fron 
faults. A \olume of more, than respedabl 
poetry .” — • V itic . 

London: Hamilton, A hams <& Co.; Bristol 

i 1 . « H.Dl.AMi. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANE 

Issues Circular Notes for £10 each, 

FOR TILE USE OF Til AVELL EUS AND KESI DENTS ON THE CoNTINEN'I 
They f.r»- paynfdo at every important place in Europe, and enable a. Traveller to var 
hi.-, route without inconvenience. No expense is incurred, and when cashed, no charge i 
made for commission, They may he obtained at the head office of the London and Wes 
minster Lank, in Lotlibury; or of its branches, \ iz. : t, St. dames's-squarc, tiM, Hitp 
ilolhirn.' .‘5. We iliny ton-street, Borough. 87, High-street, Wliitechapel, and I, St ration 
place, < ford -street. , .J. VV. (i ILJ’.A UT, d-w ,■»/ M-onujtr. 


BEST FAMILY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


BELL’S WEEKLY MESSENGER 

Has been established for more than half a century, and is acknowledged to<J the be 
Weekly Newspaper now published. Its circulation greatly exceeds (hat of any otlu 
paj ».r of its class, a fact resultin'* from the high reputation it has obtained lor the, oxter 
varieiy. and eorrec.tness of its information on all subjects embraced by a general new 
paper, as well as by its rigid exclusion of everythin?;* either in tin* shape of advertisemeu 
or otherwise, offensive n> morals and good taste. Jn Politic : i t i^f.’on:a;j \ ative, in Itcligh 
thoroughly Protestant; while its Commercial Intelligence commends it to tin* Merchai 
and the. Man of Business. To English Families residing on (lie Continent, it will pro\ 
peculiarlv acceptable, as it contains a full and authentic. record of all domestic affairs 
goic-r.il interest, ami a candidly prepared Summary of Foreign News. Jr can be fh 
warded to any part oi Hm Continent. Price (kl., or 5Sr. Aveel.lv, and <?s. (;d., or 7f. SOc. p- 
quarter, paid in advance. Orders sliouhl be addressed b* the. Publisher, at tlie Oiii 
g. N(.a« Brim e-street, Li. e l: friars, London or to any News’, eioh r. 
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FRANKFORT 0. M. 


MESSRS. LOUR & ALIEN, 

l’lSOUJUETOUS OF 

THE ROMAN EMPEROR HOTEL, 

lift' to recommend tlieir House t<> English Travellers. 

This iai;.rc and well situated Establishment is conducted under the immediate 
*npcrintcn'irncc of the Proprietors, and newly furniislied with every comfort. 

The tk Rom \n Kmperor ” is often hcnourrd hy Royal Families ami other big 1 
personages!. The foilowing have lately honoured this Hotel — 

31. M. T1JK KING AND QUEEN OF AYUKTEMULUG. 

H.M. THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 

1I.E.1I. THE CROWN FRINGE AND rRINC|>S UL(. \ OK W URTEMBEItti! 

II. UI. Tin: Alien IDUKE or AUST 1 CI V. 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 

'S able d’hote at 1, ltli. 130c., Wine hnlud d. Breakfast, 110c. 

,, „ d j y 1 tb^45e., without Wim. Tea, !'_V. 

Red Rooms, from 1th. to ,‘llh. 


BRUSSELS. 


CARRIAGES AND HORSES. 


T SUFFELL 

itospef ►UfO ■- iir'D-tii . 1 »i*i tis3i and American 
Tr..n li. I.-. t!i«-y can iilwaysohnnn ;i clu ie.' ->f 

ENGEL L KM T V EII1C1 AZS, 


GOOD SADDLE HORSES, 

':<> r"\\KV i*.\um>- 

TO AND FROM WATERLOO, 

At very reasonable prices. 

For Carriages !>v Hie, day, half day, or 
horn-, apply to T. SUFFELL. 12, Rue Dc 
Raven stein. Mnntagnede laCour. ontheriglit 
hand side descending from the Have Iloyale. 

Conu/f/f.i of u dcsrriptioH for true* vac. 
A Fair of Horse Carriages I’m* Waterloo. 
1‘* ft* ’ ' * l,l; J am * 11 J torso, 


GENOA. 

• • ♦ — 

HOTEL CHOCK L)I MALTA, 

l!V 

MU S. V. PHUXETTI. 

j This Hotel, which is the iirst in 
j Genoa, is ^itualed in a most convenient 
I position for visitors. 

J Tt has been lately rc-cinhejihhcd and 
I rehirnishcd, and is conducted on a most 
liberal scale, under the personal active 
superintendence of the Proprietor, who 
takes this opportunity to assure all those 
! who may honour her with their patronage, 

• that nothing will he left undone to 
I insure their comfort and convenience, as 
. well as to maintain the reputation of 
j her Establishment. 
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The Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. 
CUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME OF ILLUSTRATIONS o 

O those Articles for which PRIZE AND COUNCIL MEDALS have been awardei 
by the Jurors of the Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. 


Messrs. SPICER BROTHERS and WM. CLOWES & SONS arc preparing for puhli 
cation & Volume of Illustrations, in the highest style of Art, as a Supplemental Volum 
to the Illustrated Catalogue, which will embrace a large portion of those objects wind 
are not included in the three volumes already published. This Volume will also includ 
the Report of the Commissioners for the Exhibition, 1861, containing a mass of valuabl 
information connected with the Great Exhibition, Statistical Tables of Number of Visitor* 
Amounts taken, &c. 

rrilE COMPLETE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE ANI 

JL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF Tin 
WORKS OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 1851. In three handsome Volume* 
cloth, lettered, gilt edges, price Three Guineas. 

Whole morocco £5 5 0 I Whole Calf £5 0 0 

Half do 4 15 0 | Half do 4 10 0 

This work forms a complete Scientific, Historical, and Illustrated Record of the Grea 
Exhibition of 1851. The nnmqpuus Illustrations consist of the most interesting an 
important objects of Art and Industry exhibited; and original Notes and Papers liav 
been contributed by the following gentlemen. 

Professor Owes, F.tt.S. 

Baron Justus Liebig, F.R.S. 

Professor Lindlry, F.R.S. 

Professor Forbes Koylk, F.R.S. 

Professor Bell, F.R.S., Sec. R.S. 

Professor E. Forbes, F.R.S. 

Professor Anstkd, F.R.S. 

Professor IIosking. 

Professor A. Dk Morgan, M.A. 

Philip Pesky, M.P., F.R.S. 

Rev. J. Barlow, F.R.S. 

Rev. J. Booth, F.R.S. 

Captain L. L. Bose a wf.n Ibbktson, F.R.S. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.U., F.R.S. 

M. Dhjbt Wyatt, C.E., F.K.I.B.A. 

4 ‘ The work is without precedent in the annals of literature.” — Athencpum. 

11 The sole industrial source for future investigations connected with the yet undev 
loped resources of the 19th century.”— I>aUy Xr-ws. 

“ A complete literary type of the original to which it refers.” — Times. 


Henry Colic, C.B., F.R.S. 

James Glaisheu, F.R.S. 

J. E. Gray, F.R.S. 

Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Record 
Konnvr Ellis, F.L.S. 

S. Clegg, .Tun., F.R.S. 

W. Dk La Ruk, F.R.S. 

J. SlTUGlN, M.l>. 

John Wilson, F.R S.E. 

Henry Drums. 

W. C. Aitkin. 

II. Mauoslay, C.E. 

Robert 11kni>ril, Jun. 

J. A. Nieiioi.AY. 


EXHIBITION 1851-JURY REPORTS. 

rUHE REPORTS BY THE JURIES on the Subjects in tl: 

JL 30 Classes into which the Exhibition was divided, are issued in two editions, one 
large type, forming 2 vols., supet -royal 8vo, of about 1000 pages each, price Two Guinea 
and tlie other in small type, double columns, forming 1 voi., super royal 8vo, of about I0< 
pages, price One Guinea. Both editions will be uniform in size with the Oi kicial 1.) 
sciiii'Tivii and Illustrated Catalogue. 

P opular record of the great exhibition- 

HUNT’S HANDBOOK, being an Explanatory Guide to the Great Exhibition 
the Industry of All Nations, 1851. In 2 vols., price Gs. By Robert Hunt,*, rofessor 
Mechanical Science, Government School of Mines. 

T HE OFFICIAL SMALL CATALOGUE, Finally Corrcctc 

v and Improved Edition, with a full Alphabetical and Classified Index of Contribute 
and of Articles exhibited. Lists of Commissioners and others engaged in the Exhibits 
&c.. in one volume, witli the British and Foreign Priced Lists, price 7s. Gd. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 

Official Catalogue Office, 2, Tudor-strect, New Bridge-street 
Blackfriars, and of all Boooksellcrs. 
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To all Persons of Taste intending to Visit London. 


MECHI, 

Of Xo. 4, LEADENIIALT. STREET, near Graceciiurch Street, LONDON, 
lias long Ikh’H n*«o\vne<l throughout the civilised world foi^ 

RAZORS, STROPS, CUTLERY IN GENERAL, 

NEEDLES, j KESSINC.-CASES, IVORK-BOX E8, TEA-TRAYS, AND PAPIER 
MAI’ HE IN ALL ITS VARIOUS APPLICATIONS, 

Ar, \V II LI, AS KV K It V KH.VjUIKlTK KOIi TllK T«»IJ.Kl' AN1» WoUK-TA M.E. 

llis well-known Emporium lias been r< -decorated in a style suitable to the improved 
spirit of the a .re, and has received an accession of Stock calculated to meet the extraordinary 
demand which lie anticipates. Among the sightsof London, none are, more interesting and 
extraordinary than its shops, and for a combination of taste, ami elegance, there is not one 
m,, re conspicuous than Miami's. Those who wish to seethe Manufactures of England 
displayed in the mo.-d attractive manner must not omit to visit Mkchi’k, where they' will 
tiud an abundance of objects adapted to the. requirements of every class of purchasers. 
Catalogues will he. furnished gratis, or sent to any address in England, post free. 


4, LEADENHALL STREET, 

N ICE.— MARITIME. 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

BY J. Z ICH ITELLI, 

CROIX D E M A Kill: E, .IA11DIN I)ES 
PI. \ NT MS. 

This Hotel is delightfully' situated, facing 
the Sea, and possesses a southern aspect. Tli 
accommodation is of a superior quality , and 
adapted l-»r !he Nobility, Eamilies, or for 
Single Travellers. 


ENGLISH COOKERY. 

Now ready, with lfl() Illustrative Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. (is. strongly bound. 

MODERN 

DOMESTIC COOKERY. 

Pounded upon principles of Economy 
ami Practical Knowledge, and adapted 
for Pkivatjs Families. A New Edition, 
most carefully revised and improved. 

JOHN MURRAY, Aliikmarle Strkrt. 


NEAR THE INDIA HOUSE. •_ 

M APS Published under the super- 
intendence. of the SOCIETY for the 
DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE, ihl. coloured. M. plain, each. 

The. whole '•*' the Maps and Plans have 
lately been irio-J earefnllv revised, and all 
the recent discoveries added. 

The A 7 ’.At» COMPLETE, 1G1 maps and 
51 plans of ton us, with index, plain, in 1 vol., 
heP’ morocco or rus.sia, Gh 17.*?. ; in 1 vol., 
h .u morocco, or russia, coloured, 9/. 14s. 

The LIBRARY AT LAS, containing Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 
with index, in 1 vol., half morocco or russia, 
plain, hi. hs. ; coloured, 71. 7s. 

The SCHOOL ATLAS, Modem, 21 maps, 
with index to places, half-hound, plain, 13.?.; 
coloured, 18.?. 

The. INDEX to the MAPS, Atlas size, 
5.?.; in Hvo. cloth, 5.?. 

The WOULD, on the GNOMON 1C PRO- 
JECTION, plain, .Is., coloured, 4 s. fW. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES, fully' coloured by hand, 5s. 

The STARS on the GNOMON 1C PRO- 
JECTION^, plain, 3s.; coloured, 6*. Six 
maps, larger size, plain, 15s. ; coloured, 1?. Is. 

ATLAS of INDIA, 20 coloured maps, 
half-bound, 18s.: circuit leather, Ids. 

ATLAS of NORTH and CENTRAL 
AMERICA, 19 coloured maps, half-bound, 
175. 

MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, on 
roller, fully coloured, 12*. 

The MAP of LONDON, corrected to the 
present time, price Is. plain ; l#.Gtf., coloured , 
8s. bound in cloth, or Gs. on roller, varnished. 

A Catalogue, containing the whole of the 
maps, can be had of all Booksellers. 

Purchasers can have, any of the Maps in 
rase, «*n roller, or hound, according to their 
order, on applying to the Publisher. 

G. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand, 
and a Booksellers. 
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MALTA.— EGYPT.— INDIA.— IONIAN ISLES. 

Bjj appointment 

OF 

THE llORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


II. 1?. M'lji'ofy’s 8 leant Packets, possessing every requisite accommodation for tin 
co i : i i*i n*t of passengers, keen up a regular Communication between England ami India 
vie Marselll“s, Malta, and Alexandria, twice a Month. 

These fine Vessels leave Marseilles for Malta eti the Otli and 2' Jtli. and Malta fo 
Marseilles aln-ut the l'Jth and tilth, performing the passage in al-.mt d8 hours. 

On the ]:Vn <>ne of these Packets is despatch's! to Alexandria with the India Mails an 
passengers. -which place she leaves with the il aiieward Mail and passengers about th 
21st, i.ecnpyiiijr about 00 hours in the voyage. The racket tor Marseilles waits ho 
urriv .1, also one of the Peninsular Company’s Boats, to convey passengers to England vi 
Gibraltar. t the ‘Jbtit. 

IONIAN ISLES. 

On the Id. and I nth of each month one of these Packets is despatched to Corfu, W 
Cephaloni'i. /.ante and Patras, from whence passengers ran proceed t<> Athens. 8h 
remains at Corfu four days, and returns (calling at the above ports; to Malta, arriving o 
the 10th ami 20rd, in time to secure passages to England, t:e< Gibraltar or Marseilles. 

Pre : _hN on Specie in accordance with Admiralty regulate, n ; 1 per Cent, on Siive 
* on .L-wellery, 

Freight on Packages and Parcels may he known on application at the Agents’. 


pa tiny. y, iin'l<rd',i>y T17/?'>*. a li'-end ToJdr, amt t •:_rj /’■ use. 


! 

Dt Class. 

Pfiimlp 

Sorxautb. 

-ml 

Class. 

Ilrd Class, 

Victualled. 

;>i (l Class, 
not 

Viet nailed. 

j 

£ s. 


£ ,s". d. 

.15 

N. 

d. 

.i; n. d. 

£ s. tl. 

} Between M ..Pa and Marseilles 

8 2 

0 

5 8 0 

l 

10 

0 

2 11 0 

2 0 d 

i Alexandria 

12 10 

0 

8 (5 S | 

7 

2 

0 

1 o u» o 

2 17 # 0 

1 Corfu . . 

!) 0 

0 

G 0 <> j 

n 

1o 

o 

| 2 Id o 

1 17 d 

Patras . . 

7 0 

() 1 

•t i.j i ; 

•1 

10 

0 

i 1 Id 0 

! l 7 n 


And the intermediate Pons in proportion. 


BOOKING ACENTS. 


MAP: T.Il.Li.S— L. ItmrvKT. " 

A LEX ANDlil A — Mu. Davidson. 
liO.M LAY — Times Ok; i • * r. 

PAL* IS — A. & VV. <i AJ.DiNAXT. 
ATHENS — C. Mai:(;aj{K'jta, Esq. 
MAI.TA 1 -U. Mem, 2 17, Strsulti Keale, 
ZANTE — AV. E. Kkynoi.ds, Esij. 


(‘EPIIAEONI A — < ! \ it\i\ LF.mcujr.o 
SI Ml A PORE -Mu. Louan. 

PATRAS— T. Wdodi.mv. 

END LAND- .Messrs. ( l . \Y. WTiuatt 
A* 1 of 1, Leudenhall Sireet: a 

C. AV. Dk i.r.uNMiDY, Esq., ‘JO, dot 
Street. Adelphi, London. 

« ro 


Offices will be shortly Established at other .Ports. 


G. MUIR, 

Booking and Superintending Agent 
to Her Majesty’s Packets in the Modi ten-anon 
N !i. — Pa .se lifters leaving England hy the F. and O. Company's Steamer from Sou 
ampron on the 20th, art* convoyed on to Alexandria by ll.M.’s Packet leaving Malta 
the. Pith. Mr. Mitjr, the Agent, will he on hoard to tranship their luggage and give th 
any information. There is no expense attending it. 
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BOULOGNE-SUK-MER.! 

BRIGHTON FAMILY HOTEL. 

I His huge and delightfully situated Hotel possesses the advantage of being 
elose to the Railway Station. It is surrounded by extensive and well-kept 
Pleasuie Grounds and Dardens, to the extent of several a» res, ..nd affords a very 
agreeable residence either for a long or short pciiod. 

The Farm and Gardens yield ahumhuiee of Fruit, Vegetables, Butter, Milk, 
&e., tor the Use ot the Hotel. There is a 'fable d* tlote at Six oYlock. 

CARRIAGES ATTEND THE ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMERS. 

MUNICH. 


HOTEL MAUL ICy. 

BY E. MAULlCli. 

r |TILS Hotel, which is the first in Muni'h, is situated ir. a central and most 
convenient pinion for Visitors to this renowned seat of the Fine Art>. 

It is conducted on a most liberal scale, and tlie Proprietor leaves nothing 
undone whi< h a constant personal a< live supcrintemlenc< ran cff.vt, to ensure 
the comfort and eonvenience of his Visitors. It. lias been honoured with the 
patronage of the liLhc-i personages of the Continent and Great Britain. 

The Proprietor begs to assure those who may honour him with their patronage 
Tuu iL».\ may rcK <>u a eouliiiuanr** of hi-* endeavours to merit the same, and to 
mainl du the reputation of his Establishment. 


This day, trap. 8vo, 1.-*. £7. 

r LMIE AltT OF DINING; 

OR, GASTRONOMY AND GASTRONOMERS. 

Two Fssiws, from the “'Quarterly Review/’ revised, with Additions by the Author. 

“Anumg the many distinguished and accomplished persons who have kindly fallen in 
with innuoiir of tlu* undertaking, and have supplied tin* writer with valuable 
materials in the shape of hints, recipes, and illustrative anecdotes, lie deems it an 
imperative duty to acknowledge, his obligations to f ‘mmt d’< >rsay. Lord Marcus Hill, the 
iliglit lion, r.-lonel Darner, the Lion. W. Stuart, ^ attached to the British Kmbassv at 
Baris,) Sir Alexander Brant, Hart., Sir II. Hmnc • ‘ampbetl, of iMarehmmit, Dart., the 
Editor of the. * Quarterly Review the Author of tin* ‘ Spanish Handbook,’ Lady Morgan, 
n,ud (last, not least) the Author of ‘ Stuart of l >uiiIeitli.’’-“-.-I*u/for'.sr 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS 

AND TRAVELLING-MAPS FOR TOURISTJ5 

“ They should tind a corner in the portmanteau of every person about to undertaki 
journey of pleasure or business, either in England and Wales, or Scotland.’' — John JJuL 
“ The most ,-al liable series of Picturesque Guide Hooks issued by Messrs. Hlack 
Edinburgh. We have looked carefully through the volumes: they are admirably ‘g 
up;’ the descriptions are accurate, and remarkably clear and comprehensive. Altogetl: 
this series of works is of immense value to Tourists.” — Art-Jovrunl. 


In a closely printed and portable volume, price 10s. (id., 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist and Road Book < 
England. 

With 26 Maps and Railway Charts. 

Price 8s. fid. a Ninth Edition of 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. 

With 24 Maps, Plans, and Charts ; and 50 Views ot Scenery and Public Hnildin; 
Price 5s., a Third Edition, of 

Black’s Picturesque Guide to the English Lakes; 

With an Essay on the Geology of the District, by Professor l’liii.nrs ; minute 
accurate MftjflJ&iHl Charts; and Views of the Mountain Ranges, and other Scene: 

Price 5s., beautifully printed and illustrated, 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist of North and Sout 
Wales and Monmouthshire. 

Containing minutely engraved Travelling Maps, Charts of tin* Railways, a Clu 
of tin* Course of the River Wye, numerous Views of the Scenery, engraved 
Wood and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. ^ 

Price 3s. Gd., a Fifth Edition of 

Black’s Economical Tourist of Scotland. 

Containing an accurate Travelling Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices 
all the remarkable objects along the several roads, and Four Engraved Charts 
those localities which possess peculiar historical or picturesque interest. 

Price 2s. Gd., a Seventh Edition of 

Black’s Guide through Edinburgh, with a Deserf 
tion of the Environs. 

Illustrated with a Plan of the City; a Map of the Country Ten Miles round, a 
numerous Views of the Public Iluildings and of the Neighbouring Scenery. 

Price 10s. 6d., a Third Edition, (800 pp.,) greatly enlarged, of 

Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotian 
including Orkney and Zetland. 

With Directions for Visiting the Lowlands, Tables of Distances, Notices o{ In 
and other Information for the use of Tourists. 

By GEORGE & PETER ANDERSON, of Inverness. 

“ An original and solid work, which tells all that common Guide-books profess to tell, 1 
more fully and with better arrangement." — Spectator, 

'‘Most copiously and praiseworthily minute.” — Atheiuzum. 


A. & C. BLACK, EDINBURGH ; AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLER 
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MU Illl AY'S 

HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

LI.iNDBOOK OK TRAVEL-TALK, in f<mr Languages, foy the Usu of 

Kxt.LIoUMKN TnA.VKLL.INO AlJJiOAD, <>U l‘\ tin H : NKIM VISITIN'!! K.' ISLAND. IttlUo, f> H . 

HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON: a Complete Guide to all 
-H- OujKCTrt and Pi . aces iff Ixtkkest in tlie M KTict ii’oi.i 8. Maps and Plai is, Klino, 5s. 

IJANDHOOK OF LONDON : Past and Present. An Alphabetical 

I- * (irinn to tin; ('lirnoiius, ANTiyrniFs. lhsjoi:\, ami Assorr vrio.vs. P»»stf$vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK TO THE ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

*1- .‘hM> Woodcuts. Post Hvo, 7s. (id. 

HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post dvo, Us. 
TTANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE.— 

H 1 lor.LAxn, Pnn.uii M, and I’ui sma. Map. P«.si sn>. Pis 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY AND THE TYROL.— 

I* JLwykia, AC'Tuia, Sal/.win}, 'SniiiA. Ai.-otmw vnij Pavauian Alps, isi> 
tii K Pani.uk. Map. Post Svo, 12s. 

TJANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — Tin: German, Flemish, and Dutch 

“* * Schools. Post Svo, J2s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. — The Alps or Savoy and 

II- PlJ'nMoNT. M Lj). Post S VO, 1.0s. 

HANDBOOK for FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. — Normandy, 

-I* Buitasnv. Till'. Flkncii A i.rs, 1'AI.MIL,.:, and Piuivexck Maps Post Svo, Pis. 

HANDBOOK OF MADEIRA, containing Information for the Tra- 
-II- VKi.i.KU on Invalid Visitor. With Woodcuts. PostSv, Ss. dd. 

TTANDBOOK FOR SPAIN. — Andalusia, Ronda, G run \ da, Cataloma, 

II tut P> isQrv.K. Aril' -.on-, &e. Maps. Post .Sv- Ids. 

HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — The Spanish and French Schools. 

H !>■ :t«<\o PJ-\ 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE.— Sardinia, 

tiKNoA, I ilK It I V I KU.\, LoMllAUDY, AND TCS«’\NY. Maps. P<*fT SVO, PJs. 

XI AND BOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. — Tufi Papal 

-I*- SStvil.s, and Pities Ft rum a . Map. Po «t Kvo, l(»s. ^ 

HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — The Italian Schools. 100 Woodcuts. 

2 vols. Post Svo, 21s. 

HANDBOOK FOR THE EAST. — Malta, the Ionian Islands, Greece, 

Turkey, Asia Minor, and Constantimut.k. Maps. Post Svo, 13s. 

HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.— The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, 

India, etc. Map. Post .Svo, 15s. 

TJANDB00K FOR DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. Maps. 

11 Post Sv.i, Pis. 

JJANDB0OK FOR RUSSIA AND FINLAND. Maps. Post 8vo, 12s. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Mil. MURRAY’S 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 

JOURNAL OF A WINTER’S TOUR IN INDIA. By the 

Hon. Capt. FRANCIS EG EKTON, R.N. Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post Svo, 18s. 

STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegories. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. With Notes on 

Public Subjects. By II. SEYMOUR TRHMEXIIEKUE. Post Svo, 10s. fid. 

GUSTAVUS VASA, King op Sweden: iiis Exploits and 

Adventures. With Extracts from his Correspondence. Portrait. Svo, los. fid. 

[r**< 

eluding SuNG-Lo^d the Bohka Hills. By ROBERT FORTUNE. Map and Wood- 
cuts. Svo, 15s. 

LIVES OF LORDS FALKLAND. CAFEL, AND IIERT 

FORD. By r.ADY TllI'.KEriA I.KWIS. Bortniits. 3 vols. Hvo, 42s. 

THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF MODERN INDIA. B; 

OEORGE CAMFliEU.. Svo, 10s. 

BUENOS AYRES AND THE PROVINCES OF THE RI( 

DE LA PLATA; from their Discovery and Conquest tiv the Spaniards to thei 
Political Independence. By Silt WOODBINE PARISH. S> contl Edition. Plate 
Svo, 14 s. 

A MEMOIR OF BISHOP STANLEY, with his Addresse 

and Charges. By Rev. A. P. Stanley, M.A. Second Klition. Svo, 10s. fid. 

MECHANISM AND VITAL ENDOWMENTS OF TIL 

HAND, as evincing Design. By Silt CHARLES BELL. Fifth /edition. Portrait ai 
Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s. fid. ** 

LAVENGRO; The Scholar, — The Gipsy, — and The Pries 

By GEORGE BORROW, Esq. Portrait. 3 vols. Post Svo,' 30s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE UNDER TH 

HOUSE OF LANCASTER. With an introductory View of the Early Reform ati 
8vo, 15 s. 



MURRAY'S HAND-BOOK ADVERTISER. •>:; 

MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS >. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES AND 

rOIllI ESPON 1>KN( ' E (lnriu'.v his various Ca’ii'uiivh it- India, 1 : k y. • ., i’M.vrr- t.u., 
Spain, tl »o I««»w (’oi ntiiiks, and Tuan* i:. (‘'implied fr>m onUmtl aiol ^tln c \.uflmn ! u' 
I>('K , iuin , iif’s. J»y ( ‘Old )X EE (J Fit WOOD, (J.I5, -I "r f . En'<n'i"l S vols. 

.Svo., -Is. uadi. 

Tim I miters and (leueral Orders <•«»], i(>d by tin* Ti>*;m:y VojMt-nit • • i-. \ f. w> tlm 

original Manuscripts of tin: Hu|# of Wellington, when c>mm:\nd’my In India, in inserted 
according to their respective date* ; t he extracts from tin 1 Imdnu ‘inG for the Move- 
monts ( if the Army, and from tlm lien oral <>rd«rs circulator! !»y tin* on irtcr-Mastor 
(ItMu ral and Adjutant, (lenerul, i i: tlm Penin-.iii:i. Franco. and tlm I.< v « ’■ uiiTies, with 
t.l/iti' V( in l'tprrs t •! r for t hr ft rut ton •• in thin IaIU-'-h . 

A SELECTION from the WELLINGTON DESPATCHES, 

arranged as a convenient. Manual or iiF.rEKi.srK foi: Or o fi •» wludo Travelling ormn ** 
Service. Svo, ISs. 

THE FIRST YEARS OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 

so. Py LORD MAHON. 2 v«N. Svo, 30s. 

TIIE CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE G RENVILLE, 

AND IltS P.ROTUKli, l'.AKT. TkMI’LK, tllOll' FUIKNDF AND l ‘OXTL '* P<>UA IG i’S* Front th< 
Archirrs at Stowe 2 v< ds. Svo, 32s. 

QUOTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Continue! to the 

Accession of Philip of Maoedon, n.r. 403-37). Maps. 2 vols. Svo, 32s, 

FARINI’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATE, 

1815.50 Translated 1>v thu Right lion. IV. 13. OEAOSTONE, XI. P. Vol. Svo, Pis. 

PARTS IN 1851.— A FAGGOT OF FREXCII^STICKS. 

Py SIR F.EANFIS HEAD. Second Edition. 2 vols. Post Svo. 2 Is. 

A MANUAL OF FIELD OPERATIONS, for the Use of.. 

Ily I.1EVT. .JERVIS, ltnynl Artillery. Post Svo, 9s. Pol 

Dr. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 

for You ^ 1 ’eksons. Abridged from the larger Works. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 

8 vo, 10s. (id. 

THE DANES AND NORWEGIANS in England, Scotland, 

asd I uv.i.a mi. Jiy j. ,j. a. WOKSAAE. Woodcuts. Post Svo, Ids. odj 

LIFE OF THOMAS STOTIIARD, R.A. Wi^i Personal 

Remisikcesces. By MBS. BRAY'. Portrait and Engravings. Fc^ta, ‘-D- 




PASSPORTS 

Carefully Mounted and inserted in 
morocco cases, with name lettered in 
gold. 


Polyglot 
• Washing 
Books, 

(To .save Travellers 
tlie trouble of trans- 
lating their Washing 
Bills) 


FOR GENTLEMEN. . 

English <£,* Err rich. I 

English it Italian. 
English <fc German. i 

English it Spanis/jp ! 

' English cfc Fortijucse. 1 

Is. e.ch. 1 


Ambassadors’ Signatures obtained 
to British Secretary of State’s Bass- 
ports, at one Shilling each. 

The latest editions of all M ui til ay’s 
Hand-Books ; which can generally be 
supplied when out of print and not to 
be obtained elsewhere. 

Couriers, or Travelling Servants, 
can be obtained at 



Foreign 3.ett> 
Paper, 

Extra Large Size 
VICKY TIUN, 

Is. per Quir? 

TELESCOPES 

LUGGAGE 

LABELS. 

Door Fastened 

Pod ct Compass 

Leather 

UXoney-Sagv 

A 


JOHN LEE’S GUIDE DEPOT 

440, WEST STRAND, 

TWO DOORS WEST OF LOWTHER ARCADE, 

Where an extensive Collection of Guides, IIand-Books, Maps, Dictionaries in 
Languages, and Interpreters useful fur Travellers upon the Continent or cb<t; where, ; 
every information concerning Passports, can he obtained. 

MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS, rendered convenient Pocket-Books by J. Lee s : 1 
Morocco binding at 2s. additional charge. 

MOROCCO a id RUSSIA PORTABLE ROLL-UP CASKS containing every essci- 
ror Writing. 

' ;fHoore’$ ©erman interpreter, 

With the exact Pron nciation in Knglisli on a separate column, price 5s. cloth, (Is. in lentl 


Whitefriars. 
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